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TABLET  IX  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  OLD   TUNNEL 

'laced  on  the  Meeting-House  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Lynn,  Mass., 
June  Thirteenth,  Nineteen  Hundred  Nine. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 


I  bequeath  the  sum  of  dollars  to 

the  Lynn  Historical  Society,  incorporated  under,  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  direct  that 
the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  said  Society  shall  be  a 
release  to  my  estate  and  to  its  executors  from  further  liability 
under  said  bequest. 


OFFICERS   FOR  THE  YEAR   1909 


President, 

BENJAMIN    N.  JOHNSON 

l  'ice-President, 

GEORGE    II.  MARTIN 

- 

Recording  Secretary, 

JOHN   ALRREE 

Corresponding  Secretary, 

WILLIAM   S.  BURRILL 

Treasurer, 

EVERETT    H.  BLACK 


MEMBERS    OF   THE    COUNCIL 

Benjamin   X.  Johnson         A.  Dudley  Johnson 
George    II.  Martin  Lucinda  M.  Lummus 

John   Albrke  Harriet    L.  Matthews 

Charles    Xeal    Barney        Earl    A.  Mower 
Everett    H.  Black  James    S.  Xewhall 

George    S.  Bliss  John  B.  Xewhall 

Ellen    Ml'dge    Burrill      John  L.  Parker  f 
William    S.  Burrill  Charles    F.  Peirce 

Harriet    K.  Clough  Eugene   A.  Putnam  * 

William  E.  Dorman  Henry    F.  Tapley 

Sallie    H.   Hacker  Charles    S.  Viall 

Nathan    M.  Hawkes         C.  J.   H.  Woodbury 
Rufus  Kimball 
'Died  December  2.  1909. 


OFFICERS   FOR  THE    YEAR  1910 


President ', 

GEORGE    HENRY    MARTIN 

l  rice-Presidents , 

C.  J.  H.  WOODBURY 
CHARLES  NEAL  BARNEY 
JOHN  ALBREE 

Secretary , 

WILLIAM    EDWIN    DORMAN 

Treasurer, 

WARREN    MUDGE    BREED 


MEMBERS    OF    THE    COUNCIL 


CHARLES     S.    G  ROVER 

Sallie  H.   Hacker 
A.  Dudley  Johnson 


:  above  ex-offieiis  and 
For   One    Year 


Dr.  John  J.  Mangan 

John  B.  Newhall 

Mary  Elizabeth  Nehwall 


Ad  die  H.  Alley 
William  S.  Burrill 
Harriet  K.  Clough 


For   Two    Years 

Charles  H.  Hastings 
James  S.  Newhall 
Charles  F.  Peirce 


George  S.  Bliss 
Ellen  Midge  Burrill 
Benjamin  N.Johnson 


For   Three    Years 

Nathan  Mortimer  Hawkes 
Harriet  L.  Matthews 
Henry  F.  Tapley 
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BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE  I 

MEMBERS 

Membership  shall  consist  of  the  present  members  of 
the  voluntary  association  known  as  the  Lynn  Historical 
Society,  of  the  signers  of  the  agreement  of  association, 
and  such  persons  as  shall  hereafter  be  elected  by  the  Coun- 
cil. The  Council  shall  have  authority  to  drop  members 
from  the  rolls  for  non-pavment  of  dues  for  two  years. 

Any  member  who  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum 
of  fifty  dollars  in  one  payment,  and  who  is  not  indebted  to 
the  Society  for  dues  or  otherwise,  may  become  a  life  mem- 
ber, and  be  released  from  the  payment  of  further  dues. 

ARTICLE  II 

.     MEETINGS 

The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
Wednesday  evening  in  January,  time  and  place  to  be 
determined  by  the  Council.  Twenty  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  A  less 
number  may  adjourn.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by 
direction  of  the  Council  or  President,  and  shall  be  called 
upon  the  written  request  of  twenty  members. 

ARTICLE  III 

COUNCIL 

The  entire  executive  control  and  management  of  the 
affairs,  property,  and  finances  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Council,  which  shall  consist  of  twenty-four  members. 
T  he  Council  shall  be  constituted   and   elected   as  follows  : 
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The  President,  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer 
shall  be  members  thereof  ex  officiis.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  society  for  the  year  1910  there  shall  be  elected  six 
members  of  the  Council  for  the  term  of  three  years,  six 
for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  six  for  the  term  of  one  }*ear. 
At  each  annual  meeting  thereafter  there  shall  be  elected 
six  members  to  serve  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

The  Council  shall  appoint  all  committees  for  special 
work,  and  all  subordinate  officers  and  agents,  and  make  all 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  itself  and  them. 

ARTICLE  IV 

OFFICERS 

The  officers  shall  consist  of  President,  three  Vice- 
Presidents,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  ballot,  and  shall  be  members  ex  officiis  of  the 
Council.  They  shall  perform  the  usual  duties  of  such 
officers,  and  such  other  duties  as  the  Council  may  require. 
In  case  of  the  occurrence  of  any  vacancy  in  office,  or 
in  the  Council,  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  the  Council 
shall  at  their  next  meeting  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  unex- 
pired  term  by  election  by  ballot. 

ARTICLE  V 

DUES 

The  admission  fee  shall  be  one  dpllar,  and  the  annual 
assessment  shall  be  two  dollars,  payable  on  July  first  of 
each  year. 

ARTICLE  VI 

AMENDMENTS 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting 
regularly  called,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  RECORDING  SECRETARY 

For  the  Year  1909. 
John  Aluree,  January  12,  1910. 


At  this  time,  the  completion  of  the  thirteenth  year  of 
the  life  of  the  Lvnn  Historical  Society,  it  is  well  that  we 
pause  to  make  a  review  of  the  year's  work  so  that  we  may 
plan  for  future  effective  work. 

As  a  result  of  special  efforts  there  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  membership.  There  have  been  elected  157 
new  members,  while  there  have  been  lost  by  death  sixteen, 
and  through  resignation  and  other  causes  thirty-eight,  so 
that  the  membership  now  numbers  in  all  629,  of  whom 
three  are  life  members  and  626  annual  members. 

The  Council  meetings  have  been  well  attended,  a  fact 
that  speaks  well  for  the  Society,  because  the  attendance  at 
directors'  meetings  is  a  standard  which  measures  the  inter- 
est. At  least  such  is  the  belief  of  one  of  the  largest  donors 
of  funds  in  the  country,  for  he  always  has  the  percentage 
ot  attendance  at  such  meetings  reported  to  him  by  suggested 
objects  of  his  bounty. 

As  the  February  meeting  (Feb.  11)  almost  coincided 
with  the  centenary  of  Lincoln's  birth,  the  ^subj^ct  selected 
was  "What  Lynn  did  to  elect  Lincoln."  Mr.  Charles 
X.  Harney  spoke  of  the  Issues  in  Lynn  in  i860,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Frederic  W.  Perkins  described  the  Popular  Demon- 
strations. Each  commented  on  the  Lvnn  of  fifty  years  ago 
as  it  was  reflected  in  the  papers  of  that  time.  Messrs.  Ben- 
jamin   F.    Spinney    and    Walter  B.  Allen    related  personal 
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experiences  in  business,  in  the  recruiting  movement  and  in 
the  political  campaign.  Dr.  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury  told  an 
incident  of  the  light  of  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac.  A 
male  quartet  sang  some  of  the  old  campaign  songs  of  i860 
long  since  forgotten.  It  was  learned  that  there  were  eleven 
present  who  had  voted  for  Lincoln. 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  1st  was  held  a  social  meet- 
ing for  which  invitations  had  been  extended  to  descendants 
of  members  of  the  first  City  Government,  to  past  Mayors  and 
to  the  Mayor  and  Officers  of  the  present  City  Government, 
and  there  was  a  large  response.  Joseph  M.  Rowell,  born 
in  1817,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  government  of  1850,  in 
which  he  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council,  was  able 
to  climb  the  stairs  and  greet  the  descendants  of  his  colleagues 
of  nearly  sixtv  vears  ago.  The  first  page  of  the  first  City 
Government  was  also  present,  William  Basset,  then  Jr. 

Cyrus  Mason  Tracv  and  his  activities  and  services  on 
behalf  of  Lynn  was  the  subject  of  the  meeting  March  11. 
Mr.  George  H.  Martin  told  the  story  of  Tracy's  life,  and 
Mr.  Earl  A.  Mower  and  Miss  Louise  Earle  read  from  his 
works.  The  orchestra  of  the  Tracy  School  played  several 
selections. 

On  Monday,  April  5,  there  was  another  afternoon 
social  meeting  at  which  the  special  guests  were  the  alumni 
of  the  High  School  with  the  teachers,  past  and  present.  Over 
two  hundred  guests  registered,  among  them  being  two 
members  of  the  first  class,  which  entered  in  1849.  The 
daughters  of  Jacob  Batchelder,  the  first  principal,  also 
attended. 

Mr.  Merrill  F.  Delnow  on  April  8  told  the  story  of  the 
Beginnings  of  the  Lynn  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, in  which  he  was  intimately  concerned.  He  described 
the  work  of    the  young   men,   his  associates  in   1856,  who 
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formed  the  first  organization  out  of  which  grew  the  present 
one.  Thomas  Wood  of  Boston,  formerly  of  Lynn,  another 
of  the  group,  was  present  and  spoke  of  his  experiences 
covering  the  same   period. 

The  annual  reception  which  had  been  postponed  from 
January,  was  held  May  3  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  June  13,  were  the  exercises 
incident  to  the  dedication  of  the  tablet  placed  on  the  walls 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  to  commemorate  the 
meeting  house,  familiarly  known  as  the  "Old  Tunnel.'' 
There  were  addresses  by  Benjamin  N.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  Society,  Rev.  George  W.  Owen,  Pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church, Arthur  E.  Santry,  President  of  the 
Common  Council,  Henry  R.  French,  Chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  and  Assessors  of  the  Parish,  and  other 
parts  were  taken  bv  Rev.  Dr.  Frederic  W.  Perkins  of 
the  First  Universalist  Church,  Rev.  Albert  Lazenby  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  and  Rev.  J.  Franklin  Knotts  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church.  The  tablet  was  unveiled  by  a  little 
girl,  Virginia  Louise,  daughter  of  Dr.  George  B.  Carr,  a 
descendant  of  Stephen  Bachiler,  the  first  minister.  At  the 
close  of  the  exercises  the  ancient,  costly  and  artistic  com- 
munion service  was  exhibited, 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Jackson,  Principal  of  the  English 
High  School,  on  October  14  delivered  his  lecture,  "The 
Gateway  of  the  North."  It  was  illustrated  by  over  one 
hundred  stereopticon  views  of  the  Hudson  Rivef,  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Champlain,  many  of  which  had  been 
taken  bv  Mr.  Jackson  and  thus  an  added  interest  was  given 
to  the  evening's  entertainment. 

At  the  meeting,  November  11,  Dr.  John  J.  Mangan 
r^ad  a  paper  on  the  Story  of  Early  Lynn  Newspapers. 
Around    the  walj   were   hung    seventy-three    specimens  of 
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papers  that  had  been  printed  in  Lynn,  and  on  these  and 
their  editors  and  their  proprietors  the  doctor  commented. 
The  paper  of  the  evening  was  the  result  of  close  and 
original  investigation  and  research  and  is  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  Lynn  history.  Mr.  William  D.  Thompson, 
born  two  years  before  the  first  paper  was  published,  related 
personal  experiences  with  many  of  the  old  newspaper  men. 

On  December  16,  Dr.  Joseph  Armand  Bedard  of 
Lynn,  President  of  the  Franco-American  Historical 
Society,  told  the  storv  of  the  Co-operation  of  France  in  the 
American  Revolution,  in  which  he  treated  at  length  and 
in  detail  the  services  rendered  by  the  men  of  France, 
Lafayette,  De  Grasse,  Rochambeau  and  others,  without 
which  the  efforts  of  the  Colonies  would  have  been  desperate 
and  probably  futile. 

The  annual  New  Year's  reception  was  held  January 
3,  1910,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the  mem- 
bers. President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Vice-President 
and  Mrs.  Martin  received,  and  a  pleasant  evening  was 
enjoyed  by  all. 

But  congratulate  ourselves  as  we  may  on  our  activities 
and  our  attainments  during  the  year,  we  shall  be  surely 
remiss  if  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  mention  the  name  of  the 
man  to  whose  thought  and  labor  we  have  succeeded,  and 
none  can  recognize  this  more  fully  than  the  one  to  whom 
fell  directly  the  duties  that  for  years  had  been  his,  for 
Howard  Mudge  Newhall  made  the  suggestion  that  this 
Society  be  called  into  existence,  and  to  it  and  its  success 
he  committed  himself. 

Born  here,  and  bearing  a  name  that  has  been  associ- 
ated with  Lvnn  from  the  be<nnnin<>;,  he  earlv  came  under 
the  influence  of  his  uncle  by  marriage,  James  R.  Newhall, 
the  historian  of  Lvnn  and  the  writer  of  that  piece  of  fiction, 
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so  often  quoted  as  fact,  Obadiah  Turner's  Journal.  You 
remember  how  Howard  Newhall  used  to  quote  George 
William  Curtis'  commendation  of  that  work,  which  that 
master  of  English  kept  on  his  desk  to  pick  up  in 
moments  of  relaxation.  What  therefore  was  more  natural 
than  that  the  growing  boy,  alert,  imaginative,  eager  for 
knowledge,  should  under  such  influence  have  had  his 
attention  turned  to  the  detail  of  Lynn  history  and  his 
interest  aroused. 

Then  came  the  college  days,  the  baffling  days  of 
struggle,  when  he  had  to  compete  with  fellow  students  who 
were  care  free  while  he  had  undertaken  to  earn  his  own 
support  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  his  standing  in  his 
classes.  It  took  courage  and  dogged  perseverance  to  go 
into  the  class  room  and  meet  an  unsympathetic  instructor 
who  either  did  not  or  would  not  appreciate  the  mighty 
efforts  of  this  voung  man  to  obtain  his  desire,  a  college 
degree,  which  however  was  denied  him,  for  circumstances 
compelled  the  abandonment  of  his  course  within  three 
months  of  the  end  of  his  senior  year.  His  hopes  and  am- 
bitions, based  on  a  continuation  of  his  college  course,  were 
ended,  his  plans  frustrated,  and  new  ones  had  to  be  made 
and  new  conditions  met. 

There  is  no  call  at  this  time  to  rehearse  the  story  of 
ins  life.  What  is  printed  shows  how  his  work  is  inter- 
woven with  the  story  of  this  community  whose  life  he 
touched  at  many  points.  He  was  proud  of  Lynp  and  of 
what  its  people,  his  people,  accomplished,  and  he  had 
faith  in  its  future. 

Howard  Mudge  Newhall  had  in  a  peculiar  degree  a 
love  tor  man.  He  liked  to  be  among  men,  to  meet  with 
them  and  he  craved  an  opportunity  to  be  helpful.  This 
«cd  him  into  many  fields,  not  of  interest  alone  but  of  activ- 
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ity,  not  for  personal  advancement  but  as  avenues  through 
which  he  could  be  of  service.  And  these  activities  involved 
drudgery  and  routine.  But  his  business  was  one  of 
infinite  detail,  and  this  outside  work  for  the  community 
brought  no  relief,  no  rest,  for  "  rest  is  a  change  of  occu- 
pation." Records  and  reports,  notices  and  letters,  telephone 
conversations  and  committee  appointments,  all  were  con- 
sumers of  time  and  strength. 

But  he  never  complained.  We  wish  now  that  he  had, 
for  we  could  have  arranged  to  have  lightened  his  labors 
and  still  have  had  the  benefit  of  that  cheery  interest,  that 
almost  boyish   enthusiasm,  that  was  peculiarlv  his. 

You  remember  the  characteristic  laugh  with  which  he 
used  to  preface  his  stories  about  people,  and  these  were 
always  cheerful,  pleasant,  amusing  perhaps,  for  he  liked 
fun.  You  remember  him  as  a  welcome  guest,  a  cordial 
host,  a  good  friend  possessed  with  a  happy  disposition,  a 
lover  of  mankind,  and  yet  a  man  burdened  with  care 
beyond  his  strength. 

Examination  if  such  is  ever  made,  will  show  that  the 
records  of  this  Society  for  a  number  of  years  are  not  in 
Howard  Xewhall's  handwriting.  After  his  death  we  found 
that  the  records  of  the  meetings  were  still  on  the  slips  as 
he  made  them  from  time  to  time.  x\t  one  time  a  few  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  uncopied  for  a  little  while  through 
pressure  of  work,  and  then  they  accumulated  so  fast  and 
in  such  bulk  that  their  transcribing  was  a  mountain  of  labor 
to  him.  Why  did  we  not  long  ago  do  what  we  did  later, 
employ  some  one  to  do  this  routine  work?  Is  it  an  indis- 
pensable adjunct  of  the  work  of  our  organizations,  social 
or  benevolent,  religious  or  literarv,  that  such  routine  work 
as  that  under  which  Howard  Newhall  staggered  must  be 
done  by  such  as   he  who  was  specially  fitted   to  supply  the 
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interest,  the  enthusiam,  the  personal   element,  which  is  the 
life  of  such  societies  and  without  which  they  languish? 

But  he  did  not  consider  his  work  in  this  light.  He 
did  not  appreciate,  he  could  not,  that  it  was  he  himself  and 
not  what  he  did,  that  gave  him  his  hold  upon  us  and  upon 
the  community.  When  representative  men  throng  a  church 
as  they  did  a  year  ago  at  his  funeral,  there  is  no  need  of 
words  to  show  what  was  his  position  among  them  and  what 
his  hold  upon  them.. 

"Tender  as  a  woman,  manliness  and  meekness 

In  him  were  so  allied 
That  they  who  judged  him  by  his  strength  or  meekness 

Saw  but  a  single  side.'" 


JOHN  ALBREE, 

Recording  Secretary. 


H 
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TREASURER'S    REPORT 


Everett   H.   Black,  Treasurer, 
in  account  with  LYNN    HISTORICAL   SOCIETY 


$724 

00 

757  96 

171 

59 

1,467 

00 

147 

75 

5° 

33 

Debtors 

Jan.  1,  1909. 

Balance  on  hand ■     . 

Reserve  fund 

Life  membership  Fund . 

Receipts  for  dues  and  admission  fees,  1909  . 
Receipts  for  portraits  in  registers  .... 
Receipts  for  interest 

Total        $3>3*9  *3 

Creditors 
Hall  and  Rooms  : 

Lynn  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  rent 

Lynn  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  lighting    .      .     .     . 

Less  rent  received  for  hall -. 

Net  cost  of  hall  and  rooms $-75   26 

Expense : 

Clerical  services 

Insurance  

Carpentering 

Expressing  Registers 

Proctor  Engraving  Co.,  engraving  .... 
Murdoek-Shaw  Co.,  bronze  tablet  .... 
Charles  Emmel  &  Rose  Co.,  work  on  tablet  . 
C.  F.  Wentworth,  lantern  slides  and  prints     . 

Amounts  carried  forward,  $540  95  $-75  26 


$360 

00 

31 

76 

$391 

76 

116 

50 

$74 

10 

f     *4 

10 

H 

30 

75  05 

45 

25 

157 

60 

28 

50 

132 

05 

15 

54°  95 

$275  26 

M  7o 

100  20 

42  48 
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Amounts  brought  forward^ 

A.  B.  Corrin,  prints 

C.    A.    Lawrence,    work,      on      tablet,     $91.20  : 

maps,     $9.00 

Sundries 

Total 69S  33 

Printing,  Postage  and  Supplies  : 

(ieneral  postage $S6  67 

Notices  of  meetings  and  envelope* 205  03 

Registers,  1906,  1907,  190S 839   11 

Total -    1*130  Si 

Entertainment  : 

Catering 

Music    .  

Illustrated  lecture 

Sundry 

Total 80  24 

Reserve  Fund  Deposited  as  Follows: 
Lynn  Institution  for  Savings    .     .     .      .      .     .  $275  90 

Lynn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 257  44 

Commonwealth  Savings  Bank ^55  20 

Total ,      7SS  54 

Life     Membership     Fund,     deposited     as 
follows  : 
i-vnn  Institution  for  Savings 17S  51 

Balance  of  cash  on  hand  : 
lVp°^ited  in  Security  Trust  Company  .     .      .     .  107  44 


$39 

56 

16 

00 

1 1 

00 

13 

68 

TotaI ■■ .  .       *     f     $3.319 13 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CUSTODIANS 

For  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  1909 


From  William  S.  Burrill,  framed  v  photograph  of 
Micajah  Burrill,  old  shoe  manufacturer  of  Lynn,  born 
1764,  died  1863,  aged  99  years.  Photograph  of  First  Uni- 
versalis Church,  Union  Street  (now  East  Baptist  Church). 
Sampler,  done  by  Miss  Lydia  Frye,  age  10  years,  1826: 
(Miss  Frye  later  married  Nathan  A.  Mudge).  Some 
old  school  books.  Diploma,  Lvnn  High  School,  1855- 
Copy  Lvnn  News,  July  16,  1852.  Copy  Lvnn  Transcript, 
Sept.  10,  1886.  Copy  Lynn  Bee,  July  23,  1885.  Graduating 
exercises  Lynn  High  Sehool,  1870,  1873.  1875,  1877. 
Catalogue  Lvnn  High  School,  1855— 1859.  Collection  of 
old  stereoscopic  views  of  buildings  in  the  citv.  Boston 
miniature  almanac,  1852.  Lilliputian  Quarto-book.  Friend- 
ship's Gift  of  moral  stories,  1830.  Old  Fancy  Basket.  Old 
Farmer's  Almanacs.  1870  to  1908. 

From  lion.  Charles  Xeal  Barney,  picture  of  the 
Execution  of  Lincoln  Conspirators,  1865. 

From  II.  Maria  Hood,  framed  photograph  of  her 
father,  Hon.  George  Hood,  first  mayor  of  Lynn. 

From  Edward  B.  Newhall,  two  doorstep  scrapers. 

From  J.  E.  Arnutage,  old  trunk. 

From  Mrs.  Thaxter  Norton  Tripp,  photograph  framed 
of  corner  Atlantic  and  Baltimore  Streets,  where  the  new 
Unitarian  Church  is  to  be  built. 

From  estate  of  Pamelia  B.  Mudge  (by  will)  very  old 
and  valuable  clock. 
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From  John  Symonds  &  Sons,  two  pictures.  Courtship 
and  Matrimony. 

From  Mrs.  Samuel  C.Huskins,  picture, The  First  Read- 
ing of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  before  the  Cabinet. 

From  Israel  A.  Newhall,  picture.  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

From  Miss  Harriet  E.  Holder,  plate,  Lynn  Women's 
Club  House. 

From  Dr.  Charles  E.  Clark,  picture  of  Hon.  Amos 
Franklin  Breed. 

From  Merrill  F.  Delnow,  picture  of  the  old  First 
Church  of  Christ. 

From  Alfred  E.  and  Hannah  Newhall,  photograph 
framed,  Old  Isaac  Basset  House,  Nahant  Street. 

From  Mrs.  Helen  E.  Taylor,  cup  and  saucer.  Two 
chairs.  Picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Picture  of  George 
\\  ashington. 

From    A.    IL    Dolbear'e,    old    fire   bag,    1796. 

From  Mrs.  Rose  Adams  (loaned)  table  over  100  years 
old.  formerly  owned  bv  Gov.  Gore,  also  small  table. 

From  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Piekford,  carpet  bag  carried  by 
her  father,  John  B.Tolman  :  also  portrait  of  her  father,  block 
heading  of  Lynn  Freeman  Pioneer  &  Herald,  silhouette  of 
her  father  and  three  old  school  books. 

Sampler  of  the  Allev  family  from  Mary  Anna  Sweet- 
zer,  neice  of  Hannah  Alley  of  the  Alley  family. 

From  Mary  B.  Pecker,  hair  cap  made  from  her  own 
hair  by  Lucv  Pecker,  who  was  born  1796:  also  old  tax 
WH  to  John  D.  Pecker,  1826. 

From  Charles  F.  Peirce,  old  key. 

Books  from  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  Cambridge 
Historical  Society,  Essex  Institute,  Fitchburg  Historical 
Society,  Brookline   Historical   Society. 
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From  Sec.  of  State,  ioth  Mass.  Vol.  Infantry,  1861- 
1864,  Sleepers  ioth  Mass.  Battery. 

Vital  Records  of  Scituate,  Spencer,  Sharon,  Brook- 
tield,  Ashburnham,  Winchendon,  Danvers,  Methuen. 

History  of  the  Mozart  Reg.  40th  N.  Y.  Infantry. 

Books  from  Providence  Library,  X.Y.  Public  Library, 
Bostonian  Society,  Medford  Historical  Society,  Peabody 
Historical  Society,  Library  of  Congress. 

Preliminary  check  list  of  American  Almanacs,  1639— 
1800.  Naval  Records  of  Am.  Revolution,  1775— 1778. 
Papers  of  James  Munroe.  List  of  Vernon- Wagner  manu- 
scripts.     List  of  Benjamin  Franklin  papers. 

From  Henry  E.  Woods,  Commissioner,  Boston,  21st 
Report  of  the  custody  and  conditions  of  the  Public  Records 
of  Parishes,  Towns  and  Counties.  Pamphlet,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  address  by  Robert  S.  Rantoul. 

From  Henry  F.  Tapley,  4  books  ;  Genealogical  and 
Personal  Memoirs  relating  to  the  families  of  Boston  and 
Eastern  Massachusetts,  prepared  by  William  Richard 
Cutter,  A.  M.,  Illustrated. 

Book,  a  memorial  of  the  American  Patriots  who  fell  at 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775,  with  an  account 
of  the  dedication  of  the  memorial  tablets  on  Winthrop 
Square,  Charlestown,  June  17,  1889. 

From  Dr.  Charles  E.  Clark,  picture,  Old  Paper  Mills, 
Boston  Street. 

From  Benj.  H.  Conant,  pamphlet,  town  of  Wenham, 
Mass.  Public  exercises  in  connection  with  the  dedication 
of  the  Peters'  Hill  Memorial,  October  25,    1908. 

From  Mrs.  Benj.  J.  Berry,  book.  Memoir  of  Charles 
Henry  Newhall. 

From  Lewis  D.  Dunn,  Ticket,  Anti-Slavery  Picnic 
August  1,  1844,  in  Tranquility  Grove. 
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From  Thomas  P.  Nichols,  papers  from  estate  of 
Gardner  Tufts. 

From   Mrs.    Hannah   Lamson,   bound    Lynn    Record, 

1831. 

From  John  B.  Newhall,  book,  Genealogical  History  of 
Reading,  Mass. 

From  Harlan  S.  Cummings,  receipt  signed  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  Surveyor,  1848. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  S.  BURRILL, 

Chairman. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY 

For  the  Year  1909. 
January  12,  1010. 


This  Committee  has  met  but  twice,  formally,  since  the 
last  annual  meeting,  but  the  result  of  the  year's  work  equals 
that  of  any  previous  year.  Serving  on  this  Committee  are 
some  who  excel  in  this  line  of  work,  and  who  quietly  con- 
tinue, from  year  to  year,  with  unflagging  zeal. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  of  work,  it  is  pardonable 
to  lightly  sketch  its  course  from  the  beginning.  A  prelim- 
inary meeting  was  held  May  17,  1897,  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Enoch  S.  Johnson.  Beside  him  there  were  present 
Mrs.  Harriet  K.  Clough,  Mrs.  E.  F.  P.  Mower,  Miss 
Harriet  L.  Matthews,  J.  C.  Houghton,  Howard  Mudge 
Newhall,  Nathan  M.  Hawkes  and  TI.  W.  Johnson.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  voted  to  ask  all  members  who  already 
had  completed,  or  were  compiling,  genealogies  of  Lynn 
families,  to  donate  them  to  the  Society.  Thus  the  work  of 
the  Committee  was  clearly  defined  at  the  outset. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  February  14,  1S98,  and 
Mr.  John  L.  Parker  was  appointed  Chairman. 

Work  for  the  next  few  months  consisted  in  designing 
suitable  blank  forms  for  recording  genealogies  and  dis- 
tributing these  to  the  members  of  the  Society.  Circulars 
accompanied  the  blanks  explaining  their  use.  The  first 
response  was  on  December  12,  1898,  when  two  genealogies 
were  passed  to  the  Committee. 
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Since  then  over  fifty  regular  meetings  have  been  held. 
Miss  Harriet  L.  Matthews  has  been  present  at  forty-three. 
Mr.  Parker  continued  as  chairman  for  nine  years  and  was 
uniformly  present  at  the  meetings.  He  remains  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  but  resigned  the  chairmanship,  and  Miss 
Ellen  Mudge  Burrill  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  May, 
1907. 

The  Committee  has  accumulated  one  hundred  and 
ninety  genealogical  sheets,  and  has  also  acquired,  for  the 
Society,  a  large  number  of  printed  town  records  and  family 
histories,  as  well  as  type-written  historical  material.  Miss 
Matthews  has  prepared  a  card  catalogue  and  Miss  Ruth 
Wood  a  cross  index  of  the  genealogical  sheets. 

The  Committee  intends  that  the  sheets  shall  be  suitably 
bound,  with  their  accompanving  indexes,  in  volumes  of  one 
hundred  each,  in  order  to  insure  them  against  loss  or 
removal,  and  to  make  them  more  available  for  reference  at 
lessened  wear. 

In  the  year  1910  the  Committee  expects  to  furnish  the 
new  members  of  the  Societv  with  blanks  to  be  tilled,  and 
will  be  readv  to  advise  as  to  methods  of  research  and 
arrangement.  Any  member  who  desires  blanks  to  rill  out 
may  have  them  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 

A  remarkable  opportunity  is  presented  bv  this  Society 
to  all  members  who  desire  to  throw  additional  safeguards 
about  their  family  records.  They  are  invited  to  deposit 
Mich  with  the  Genealogical  Committee,  whether  they  have 
nine  generations,  or  onlv  one,  to  record.  The^earlv  emi- 
grants had  no  such  opportunity,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
origins  of  less  than  10  per  cent,  can  now  be  traced.  Re- 
searches in  the  old  countries  usually  result  in  expensive 
disappointment. 

The  scattering  of  population,  and  growing  multiplicity 
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of  names  exactly  alike,  will  make  the  task  of  the  genealo- 
gist of  the  future  increasingly  difficult. 

Members  of  the  Lynn  Historical  Society  can  make 
the  records  of  their  own  lives  more  secure,  and  co-operate 
with  the  Genealogy  Committee,  by  contributing  to  its 
volumes. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  what  in  time  to  come,  these 
collections  will  be  printed  and  distributed  throughout  the 
land,  in  libraries.  Other  Historical  Societies  are  copying 
our  genealogical  blanks  for  the  use  of  their  own  members. 

Respectfully   submitted. 

HARRIET  FITTS  PARKER, 

Secretary  of  Committee. 


f 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON   PUBLICATION 


The  Committee  on  Publication  reports  that  in  July  it 
was  instructed  by  the  Council  to  edit,  print  and  issue  the 
Registers  to  date,  and  it  has  done  it. 

The  Register  for  1906  was  issued  in  June,  1909,  and 
it  was  necessary  as  a  matter  of  faith  with  the  membership 
to  issue  the  registers  to  which  the v  were   entitled. 

These  Registers  have  contained  the  papers  prepared 
for  the  Society  during  these  years,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  future,  copies  of  the  Register  should  also  contain  at 
least  one  of  the  valuable  papers  read  before  the  Society  in 
former  years,  but  as  yet  not  printed. 

An  index  of  all  the  former  Registers  has  been  made 
and  included  in  the  issue  for  1908. 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  Register  for 
1909  will  be  issued  in  February,  and  also  that  in  the  future 
the    Registers  will    be    issued    a   month    after  the  annual 


meeting. 


A  sub-committee  has  examined  into  the  printing  of  the 
Old  Town  Records,  and  report  that  those  of  the  Town 
Meetings  from  1690  to  1800  are  contained  in  two  volumes, 
and  that  on  account  of  the  evident  cost  of  copying  and 
pointing  this  valuable  material  it  was  thought  best  to  defer 
the  work  as  the  expense  of  printing  back  copies  of  the 
Registers  has  imposed  an  excessive  burden  upon  the 
Society. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  J.  H.  WOODBURY, 

Chairman. 
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REPORT  OF    MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 



The  Special  Committee  created  by  your  Council  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  Society  bv  bringing  its  merits, 
its  usefulness  and  its  importance  to  the  attention  of  our 
Lynn  people  has  attended  to  its  duties. 

This  Committee  has  avoided  any  general  soliciting  for 
membership,  but  its  members  have  presented  the  merits  of 
the  Society  in  a  systematic  *  manner  to  such  of  their 
acquaintances  as  they  believed  would  appreciate  the  privi- 
leges of  membership.  Many  have  accepted  this  opportun- 
ity to  join  the  Society,  some  saving  that  it  was  the  first  time 
that  it  had  been  suggested  to  them  that  thev  were  desired 
as  members. 

The  efforts  of  the  Committee  together  with  the  help  of 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  has  resulted  in  150  new 
members  being  enrolled  during  the  last  few  months  and 
nearly  as  many  more  have  expressed  their  intention  of 
joining  the  Society  at  some  future  time. 

Your  Committee  finds  that  in  many  instances  but  a 
single  member  of  a  family  holds  membership  in  the  Society. 
While  your  Committee  considers  that  it  is  very  desirable 
that  more  members  of  the  family,  and  particularly  husbands 
and  wives  should  join,  vet  it  has  refrained  from  soliciting 
membership  under  such  circumstances  trusting  that  this 
part  of  the  work  would  be  performed  sby  ^the  individual 
members. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES   II.   BANGS, 

Chairman . 
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NECROLOGIES 


ADALINE  BROWN  DEAL 

The  passing*  away  of  Adaline  Brown  Beal  at  such  an 
advanced  age  was  certainly  of  interest  to  her  friends  and 
to  a  great  many  members  of  this  Society  who  knew  her  so 
well. 

She  was  born  in  Lynn,  July  i,  182 1,  the  youngest 
child  of  Micajah  Collins  Pratt  and  Theodate  (Brown) 
Pratt,  both  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  by  birthright 
and  was  also  a  member  of  that  Society. 

Her  ancestry  on  both  sides  of  her  family  was  strictly 
English.  On  her  fathers  side,  she  was  descended  from 
Richard  Pratt  who  was  born  in  Maiden,  Essex  County, 
England,  and  came  with  his  wife  Mary  to  America,  settling 
in  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  and  haying  seven  children. 
Their  second  child,  Thomas,  and  his  wife,  Alice,  had  six 
children;  the  first  of  whom,  Richard,  and  his  wife, 
Rebecca,  had  eight.  Their  fourth  child,  Grover,  came  to 
Lynn  in  1725  and  married  Rebecca  Lewis,  a  descendant 
of.  Edmond  Lewis,  who  came  from  England  to  settle  in 
Lynn  about  1630.  Although  Grover  Pratt  lived  until 
179°-  he  had  only  one  child,  Richard,  (the  6rie  who  left 
the  diary  in  possession  of  this  Society)  who  married 
Rebecca  Ingalls,  a  descendant  of  Edmond  Ingalls,  who 
with  his  brother,  Francis,  were  the  first  settlers  in  Lynn  in 
029.  They  had  eleven  children,  the  sixth,  John,  being 
l*»e  father  of  Micajah  Collins  Pratt.      His  wife  was  Lydia 
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Mower,  widow  of  Jabez  Breed  who  was  descended  from 
Richard  Mower  who  also  came  to  this  country  from  Eng- 
land and  settled  in  Lynn. 

Adaline  Beal's  mother  was  lineally  descended  from 
Edward  Brown  and  his  wife,  Jane  Lide,  of  Inkboro,  Wor- 
cestershire, England.  Their  son,  Nicholas,  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  settled  in  that  part  of  Lynn  which  is  now 
Wakefield,  in  1630,  where  he  was  awarded  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  for  a  farm  in  1638,  his  home  being  on  the 
shores  of  Wakefield  pond  on  the  estate  now  owned  bv  the 
heirs  of  Lucius  Beebe.  Their  son,  Joseph,  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  Bancroft,  and  their 
son,  Joseph,  married  Dorcas  Gould.  Joseph  and  Dorcas 
Gould  Brown  had  a  son,  John,  who  married  Mary  Paull, 
and  their  son,  Ephraim,  and  wife,  Ann,  were  the  parents 
of  Ezra  Brown  who  was  married  to  Jane  Stocker  of  Saugus 
by  Parson  Robv  in  1779.  Their  daughter,  Theodate 
Brown,  became  the  wife  of  Micajah  C.  Pratt. 

Born  on  Broad  Street,  and  passing  the  greater  part  of 
her  life  in  the  same  neighborhood,  the  eighty-odd  years  of 
Mrs.  Beal's  life  extended  over  a  period  most  interesting  in 
the  twenty-fold  growth  and  history  of  this  city,  from  a 
town  of  forty-five  hundred  inhabitants  into  a  city  with  a 
population  estimated  at  ninety  thousand. 

When  she  was  fifteen  years  old,  the  Eastern  railroad 
'was  built  between  Boston  and  Salem,  her  father  selling  a 
good  portion  of  land  to  that  road.  Then  came  the  horse 
railroad  of  the  Lynn  &  Boston  Company,  which  simply 
proved  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  great  chain  of  electric 
roads  connecting  Lynn  with  every  town  and  city  far  and 
near. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  progress  under  her  observation 
was  that  which  took  place  in  the  particular  industry  of  this 
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city,  the  improvement  in  making  shoes,  from  those  made 
by  hand  in  the  little  shoemaking  shops  scattered  all  over 
the  town,  to  the  manufacture  by  machinery  in  the  splen- 
didly equipped  factories  of  thousands  of  pairs  a  day. 

It  was  her  privilege  to  meet  many  prominent  people, 
and  when  a  very  small  child  she  was  among  the  children 
formed  in  line  to  greet  La  Fayette  as  he  passed  through 
Lynn  on  his  way  to  Marblehead. 

Endowed  with  unusual  intelligence,  she  was  a  genial 
hostess,  possessing  a  wonderful  gift  for  entertaining,  a 
noted  mimic,  a  rare  story  teller,  very  clever  at  rhymes  or 
verse  making. 

It  is  seldom  given  to  one  to  reach  such  an  age  and 
hear  the  years  so  lightly  as  she  did,  for  she  never  seemed 
to  grow  old  —  one  could  not  associate  age  in  the  accepted 
term  with  her.  Well  informed  on  the  topics  of  the  day, 
always  interesting  and  bright,  she  certainly  wore  the  ffrose 
of  youth  upon  her." 

She  married  twice ;  her  first  husband  was  Lucius 
Karnes  of  Lynn,  and  they  had  one  child,  a  little  girl  who 
did  not  live  quite  four  years  and  whose  death  was  a  life 
long  grief  to  her.  Her  second  husband  was  Benjamin  F. 
Heal  of  Boston,  and  during  his  life  she  made  her  home  in 
that  city,  but  about  fifteen  years  ago  she  came  back  to  the 
home  of  her  childhood,  and  passed  the  last  years  of  her 
lite  on  the  old  Pratt  estate. 

She  died  December  29,  1908,  and  was  laid  to  rest  the 
last  day  of  the  year  in  the  family  lot  in  our  ovvn  beautiful 
l*i ne  Grove  Cemetery  surrounded  by  the  graves  of  all  her 
family,  by  the  side  of  her  first  husband  and  her  child,  the 
little  Addie  she  loved  so  well. 

Harriet  K.   Clough. 
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JOSEPH  BASSETT  BREED 

Joseph  Bassett  Breed,  a  charter  member  of  the  Lynn 
Historical  Society,  was  thrown  from  an  automobile  and 
instantly  killed  at  Littleton,  Mass.,  June  18,  1909. 

Mr.  Breed,  a  descendant  of  the  original  Allen  Breed, 
was  born  August  31,  1844,  on  tne  south-easterly  side  of 
Union  Street,  where  the  extension  of  Washington  Street 
was  put  through.  His  father,  Joseph  Breed,  2nd,  was 
born  on  the  opposite  side  of  Union  Street  near  by,  October 
2,  1S17,  and  died  at  his  residence  No.  54  Xahant  Street, 
April  28,  1887.  His  mother,  Phebe  Cobb  Boyce,  was  born 
in  Portland,  Maine,  April,  181 7,  and  died  in  Lynn,  August 
16,  1866. 

Mr.  Breed  attended  the  public  schools  of  Lynn,  was 
graduated  from  Master  King's  School  and  later  finished 
his  education  at  Chauncy  Hall  School  in  Boston. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  became  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  lumber  business  on  Beach  Street,  now  Wash- 
ington Street.  In  1873  his  brother,  Henry  W.,  entered 
the  firm  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Joseph  Breed  & 
Sons.  The  firm  continued  the  lumber  business  and  in 
addition,  engaged  in  the  construction  of  buildings  and 
built  many  of  the  residences  and  factories  in  this  city. 
Henry  W.  Breed  retired  from  the  firm  about  1898.  Mr. 
Joseph  B.  Breed  retired  from  actiye  business  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Breed  was  a  member  of  the  Oxford  Club,  a  ves- 
tryman of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Lynn  Hospital,  a  director  of  the  Lynn 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  a  director  of  the  Central 
National  Bank  and  vice-president  and  member  of  the 
investment  committee  of  the  Lynn  Institution  for  Savings. 

Mr.  Breed  was  possessed  of    sound   and   conservative 
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judgment  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  construction  and  real 
estate  values  ;  consequently,  his  advice  was  much  sought 
and  was  of  great  value,  especially  in  his  connection  with 
his  church,  the  Lynn  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
Lynn  Hospital  and  Lynn  Institution  for  Savings.  Mr. 
Breed  never  sought  municipal  honors,  but  was  proud  of 
his  native  city  and  deeply  interested  in  its  welfare.  He 
was  respected  by  the  entire  community,  and  between  him 
and  his  near  friends  a  lasting  bond  of  love  and  sympathy 
existed.  His  home  life  was  perfect,  manifesting  always 
the  tenderest  solicitude  for  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
him. 

On  September  20,  1865,  Mr.  Breed  married  first,  Mary 
Lavinia  Norcross,  who  died  May  24,  1881.  On  June  20, 
1888,  he  married  second,  Mary  I.  Demarest,  who,  with  the 
children  by  his  rirst  marriage,  Charles  Norcross  Breed  and 
Mrs.  Mabel  Lavinia  Berry  and  his  brother,  Henry  W. 
Breed,  survive  him.  Frederick  L.   Bubier. 


CHARLES  BUFFUM 

Charles  BufTum  was  born  in  Lynn,  June  18,'  1824, 
and  died  April  3,  1909,  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

He  was  descended  from  a  Quaker  ancestry. 

I.  Robert,  born  in  England  and  came  to  Salem  before 
1035  :  died  1669.  Married  Tamosin  Thompson  (widow) 
who  was  born  in  1606  and  died  168S. 

II.  Caleb4  born  at  Salem,  July  29,  1650^  and  died  in 
Salemj  1730.  Married  Hannah  Pope,  March  26,  1672. 
She  was  born  1648. 

HI.     Jonathan3,  born   1677   and   married  Mercy . 

"  •  Jonathan3,  born  in  Salem,  September  16,  1719, 
»«d    died    September    23,    1793.      Married    Sarah    Slade, 
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August  10,  1745.      She  was  born  November  30,  1726,  and 
died  October  30,  1S15. 

V.  Jonathan2,  born  at  Salem,  October  15,  1753,  and 
died  March  21,  1835.  Married  Anna  Purington  of  Lynn, 
April  28,  1778.  She  was  born  January  19,  1755,  and  died 
February  5,  1842. 

VI.  Jonathan6,  born  in  Salem,  October  9,  1793,  and 
died  in  Lynn,  June  22,  1868.  Married  Hannah  Breed  of 
Lynn,  May  15,  1816.  She  was  born  April  14,  1797,  and 
died  March  17,  1880. 

He  was  apprenticed  at  Salem  to  a  coach  painter  :  on 
his  removal  to  Lynn  he  became  a  house  painter  for  several 
years  ;  after  that  was  a  shoe  manufacturer  for  twenty  years  : 
and  later  became  a  dealer  in  paints  and  oils.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Lynn,  tilling  nearly  every 
town  office  at  various  times,  as  well  as  representative. 

He  was  president  of  the  first  anti-slavery  society  of 
Lynn. 

He  was  proprietor  of  the  Record,  the  second  news- 
paper in  Lynn,  which  he  established  as  an  organ  of 
abolitionism. 

VII.  Charles4,  born  in  Lynn,  June  18,  1824,  and 
died  April  3,  1900.  Married  Mary  Elizabeth  Nutting, 
November  20,  1858.  She  was  born  in  Lynn  May  15, 
1830,  and  died  September  25,  1892.  They  had  one  child, 
Walter  Nutting  Buffum,  born  in  Lynn,  November  13,  i860. 

Charles  Buffum  attended  the  Lynn  Academy,  and  at 
fourteen  began  to  learn  the  trade  of  sKoemaking ;  at 
twenty-five  he  began  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  became 
a  prominent  factor  in  the  business  community  for  fifty 
years.      He  retired  from  active  business  in  1889. 

To  his  latest  days  he  often  sent  short  articles  to  the 
press,  which  were  usually  published  over  the  initials  C.  B. 
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His  one  desire  was  for  the  truth.  "Does  that  seem 
unanswerable?"  was  his  question. 

He  was  a  spiritually  minded  man,  rather  than  materi- 
alistic, although  he  considered  himself  an  agnostic,  much 
preferring  Huxley's  label  to  any  other. 

But  all  his  life  metaphysical  questions  had  attractions 
for  him,  and  he  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  Free 
Church  in  Sagamore  Hall,  later  on  Oxford  Street.  This 
organization  might,  perhaps,  be  described  as  Ultra- 
Unitarian. 

In  temperance  matters  he  was  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  bed-rock. 

He   formed    a    Society    of  his  own,   which  he   called 

"  The  Club  of  One  or  More."     His  invitation  read:    "On 

Monday  Eve  I  shall  be  at  home  and  glad  to  see  you.      If 

you  do  not  come,  it  will   be  the   Club  of  One;  if  you   do, 

hen  One  or  More/' 

There  were  as  many  as  thirty  present  at  a  time.  An 
astonishing  array  of  diversified  talent :  Authors,  artists, 
lecturers,  with  cranks  ;  ad  libitum,  harmonizing  all  ; 
calling  himself  modestly,  as  usual,  the  listener;  Mr. 
luiffum  entertained  them  and  made  them  welcome.  Catho- 
lic hobnobbed  with  Jew,  and  Jew  with  New  Thought; 
•v!d  and  visionary  dreams  were  heard  with  respect;  hard- 
Ucadcd  men  told  of  weird  occult  experiences  in  this  free 
atmosphere. 

As  Mr.  Buffum  said  when  the  club  was  discontinued 
n  account  of  his  sickness  :  "  We  never  had  a^dis<igreeable 
dispute  in  all  those  years." 

It  is   a   simple   story   when    all   is  told.     Just  a  quiet, 

•ostentatious  man;  with  a  Puritan  conscience  and  a  kind 

e'*rt.     With  few  honors,   no  titles,  no  great   wealth,  but 
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liking   Lvnn    and    his   own   people,  so   much,   and   hoping 
that  Lvnn  and  his  own  people  liked  him. 

Surely  we  may  say  they  did. 

And  so — the  end  :      April  3,  1909. 

Benjamin  Percival. 


HENRY  PHELPS  EMERSON 

Henry  Phelps  Emerson  died  suddenly  at  his  home, 
205  Ocean  Street.  Lynn,  October  11,  1909. 

He  was  the  son  of  Abner  Phelps  and  Rebecca  (Clark) 
Emerson,  and  was  born  in  Winchester,  Nlass.,  November 
24,  1849;  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town  and  in  those  of  Boston. 

He  married,  January  19,  18S1,  Anna  E.  Newhall, 
daughter  of  the  late  William  M.  Newhall,  who  survives 
him. 

He  had  no  children,  but  his  ideal  home  was  always  the 
resort  of  young  people,  who  were  made  ever  welcome. 

In  early  manhood,  he  started  in  the  wholesale  commis- 
sion business  in  Boston.  From  the  first,  his  business  ability 
was  shown  by  making  his  firm  one  of  the  successful  con- 
cerns ot  the  country,  in  the  particular  lines  in  which  he  was 
interested. 

His  business  brought  him  in  touch  with  the  merchants 
of  the  Orient,  which,  with  his  wife,  he  visited  a  few  years 
ago  in  his  trip  around  the  world.  ^ 

He  was  a  member  of  Mount  Carmel  Lodge  A.  F.  and 
A.  M.,  affiliated  with  Boston  Commandery  Knights  Tem- 
plar, was  a  3 2d  degree  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Oxford 
Club,  the  Lynn  Historical  Society,  and  a  member  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Lynn,  being  at  one 
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time  its  president,  and  subsequently  one  of  its  directors,  and 
was  for  some  time  president  of  the  General  Association  of 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  He  was  treasurer  of  the 
General  Association  of  Congregational  Churches  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Club  of  Boston.  With  all  his  business  cares,  he  found 
time  for  benevolent  and  church  work,  and  for  a  £i*eat  many 
years  served  as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church  and  after  at  the  Central 
Congregational  Church  to  which  he  attracted  a  large  mem- 
bership. He  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  loyal  members 
of  those  churches. 

His  pride  in  his  city  was  very  great,  and  he  served  his 
city  in  the  Common  Council. 

Theodore  A.   Manchester. 


HARTWELL  SUMNER  FRENCH 

Hartwell  Sumner  French,  for  over  twenty-three  years 
City  Treasurer  and  Collector  of  Taxes  in  Lvnn,  died  on 
January  7,  1909. 

He  was  born  in  Turner,  Maine,  June  17,  1839,  being 
the  son  of  Sumner  French  and  his  wife  Nancy  Reynolds. 
His  lather  was  a  farmer  and  a  descendant  of  the  French 
family  which  settled  in  Massachusetts  in  1631.  His  mother 
was  born  in  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  a  granddaughter  of 
ichabod  Reynolds,  a  soldier  in  the   Revolutionary  Army. 

Mr.  French  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of 
1  urner  and  in  the  Hebron  and  Lewiston  academies  in 
Maine.  He  had  a  short  experience  as  a  school  teacher, 
and  worked  some  on  his  father's  farm.  He  enlisted  for 
service  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  at  Portland,  Maine, 
<>n  September  10,  1862,  in  Company  D,  23d  Maine  Volun- 
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teer  Infantry  and  later  served  therein  as  Second  Lieutenant, 
First  Lieutenant  and  Captain.  He  was  in  the  Red  River 
expedition  in  1864,  and  in  the  same  year  participated 
actively  in  the  Shenandoah  campaign  under  General 
Sheridan.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Winchester,  Fisher's 
Hill  and  Cedar  Creek.  In  July,  1865,  his  regiment  was 
sent  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  later  to  Georgtown,  South 
Carolina,  and  later  to  Kingstree  in  the  same  state,  where 
he  was  appointed  to  Provost  Marshal  duty.  In  September 
of  that  year  he  was  Assistant  Commissary  of  Musters  in 
the  Department  of  the  Carolinas,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  until  he  was  mustered  out  on  July  12,  1866. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  French  came  to  Lynn,  where  for 
seventeen  years  he  was  engaged  in  shoe  manufacturing, — 
at  first  with  B.  F.  Doak  &  Company  and  later  with  John  S. 
Bartlett  &  Company. 

Mr.  French  always  took  an  active  interest  in  public 
affairs  in  this  city.  In  1878  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  was  one  of 
several  candidates  for  Mayor,  but  at  the  election  George 
P.  Saunderson,  the  Workingmen's  candidate,  defeated  Mr. 
French  and  Samuel  M.  Bubier  who  was  then  Mayor. 
In  1 88 1  and  1882  he  was  a  Representative  in  the  State 
Legislature,  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
and  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor.  He  was 
lor  several  years  a  member  of  the  Republican  City  Com- 
mittee, being  its  Chairman  in  1883  and  1884.  He  was 
elected  Treasurer  and  Collector  of  Taxes  for  the  city  in 
July,  1885,  and  served  continuously  from  August  5th  of 
that  year  until  the  date  of  his  death,  being  honored  by  a 
re-election  each  year. 

It  was  to  this  city,  in  his  official  positions,  that  he  gave 
the   best  years   of  his  life.      Never  during  that  period  was 
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his  integrity  questioned  or  his  tireless  energy  unappre- 
ciated by  those  who  knew  him  best.  Mr.  French  was 
essentially  a  conservative  and  never  hesitated  to  refuse  his 
encouragement  to  those  who  sought  innovations  in  handling 
the  municipal  finances  when  he  felt  that  precedents  did 
not  justify  the  suggested  changes.  He  was  an  indefati- 
gable worker,  and  although  quiet  and  reserved  in  manner, 
had  a  devotion  to  his  daily  tasks  which  seemed  at  times 
even  to  become  enthusiasm.  In  his  work  and  in  his  play, 
for  Mr.  French  took  keen  delight  in  such  outdoor  sports 
as  fishing,  he  was  genial,  kindly  and  exceedingly  com- 
panionable. 

Mr.  French  married  first,  June  17,  1873,  Abbie 
R.  Barrell,  who  died  in  September,  1S82.  On  November 
11.  18S4,  ne  married  second,  Josephine  Tufts,  of  Lynn, 
who  survives  him  with  their  daughter,  Dorothy  French. 

Mr.  French  had  been  a  director  in  the  Lynn  Safe 
Deposit  &  Trust  Company,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  a  member  of  the  Oxford  Club,  the  Park  Club,  the 
Cabin,  Gen.  Lander  Post  No.  5,  G.  A.  R.,  Abraham 
Lincoln  Lodge  of  Knights  of  Pythias,  Lynn  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Lynn  Republican  Club. 

Charles  Neal  Barney. 


ISAAC   FRANCIS  GALLOUPE 

Isaac  Francis  Galloupe  was  born  in  IJeverly,  Mass., 
June  27,  1823,  spending  most  of  his  life  as  a  physician  and 
***rgeon  in   Lynn,  where  the  end  came  May  17,  1909. 

He  was   descended    from    John   Gallop,   3d,    of  New 

London,  Conn.,  whose  son  was  Thomas  Galloup  of   Box- 

"'d,  Mass.      The  son  of  Thomas  was  William  Galloup  of 

wpslield,   who    was    in    Colonel    Appleton's    regiment    at 
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Quebec  in  1759  an^  in  tne  Penobscot  Expedition  [State 
Archives,  v.  97,  p.  no.]  William's  son  was  Enos  Gal- 
loupe  of  Topsfield,  born  October  17,  1761,  died  December 
7,  1834,  who  was  a  private  in  Captain  John  Dodge's  Com- 
pany, Colonel  Jacob  Gerrish's  regiment,  in  1778,  and  served 
under  Washington  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Enos' 
son  was  Isaac  Galloupe,  born  in  Dan  vers,  Mass.,  and  who 
settled  in  Beverly.  Isaac  Francis  Galloupe  was  the  eldest 
of  the  three  sons  of  Isaac  Galloupe  ;  his  mother  was  Annis 
(Allen)  Galloupe. 

He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  by 
private  tutelage.  He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at 
the  Tremont  Street  Medical  School,  Boston,  and  finished 
his  medical  education  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1849.  S°on 
after,  he  began  practice  in  West  Lynn  where  he  resided 
for  more  than  sixty  years.  He  married,  November  27, 
1854,  Lydia  Davis  Ellis,  whose  father,  David  Ellis,  was  a 
well-known  old  time  Friend  and  shoe  manufacturer  of 
West  Lynn. 

As  surgeon  of  the  17th  Massachusetts  Regiment,  he 
left  the  camp  at  Lynnheld  for  Baltimore  in  July,  1861,  and 
was  stationed  at  Xewburn,  N.  C,  serving  three  years  in 
the  U.  S.  Volunteer  army  of  the  War  of  186 1-5.  He 
served  as  regimental,  brigade  and  division  surgeon,  as 
post  surgeon  at  Newburn  under  General  Foster,  and  as 
medical  director,  18th  Army  Corps,  and  wa-s  in  charge  of 
General  Hospital,  U.S.  Army,  rank  of  Major,  and  was 
afterwards  made  Lieutenant  Colonel  by  brevet  by  the 
President  for  faithful  and  meritorious  services  during  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  captured  on  the  field  hospital  where 
he  was  operating  during  an  engagement,  and  sent  to  Libby 
Prison  at  Richmond  where  he  remained  for  several  weeks 
until  exchanged. 
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After  the  war,  he  returned  to  Lynn  and  resumed  his 
medical  and  surgical  practice  and  was  examining  surgeon 
of  the  U.  S.  Pension  OtFice  for  twenty-five  years.  He  con- 
tributed many  papers  on  professional  subjects  to  medical 
literature  and  to  the  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the 
War  published  by  the  War  Department. 

He  witnessed  great  changes  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
from  the  first  experimental  use  of  ether  as  an  anaesthetic  to 
modern  antiseptic  methods.  He  was  present  at  the  first 
public  demonstration  of  the  use  of  ether,  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  and  was  the  last  surviving  witness 
present  on  that  occasion. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  school  board  and  as 
city  physician.  Politically,  he  was  republican  ;  in  religion, 
a  Congregationalist :  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  ;  Essex  South  District  Medical  Society  ; 
Lynn  Medical  Society  ;  a  Mason  ;  member  of  the  Society 
ol  Colonial  Wars :  Massachusetts  Commandery  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  ;  G.  A.  R.  ;  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion :  Massachusetts  Association  of  Prisoners  of  War  and  of 
the  Lynn  Historical  Society. 

He  left  a  brother,  Augustus  A.  Galloupe  of  Beverly, 
and  two  sons,  Francis  Ellis  and  Charles  William  Galloupe, 
now  of  Boston. 

His  record  has  been  that  of  a  long  and  useful  life 
spent  in  continuous  devotion  to  his  chosen  profession,  and 
he  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  many  who  sought  his 
advice  in  the  recovery  of  health  or  the  bettering  of  their 
conditions.  F.   E.   Galloupe. 
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CHARLES  ALBERT  GOODWIN 

Charles  Albert  Goodwin  was  born  in  Lynn,  September 
29,  1S44,  and  died  at  his  home  on  Union  Street,  September 
27,  1909. 

He  was  the  son  of  Albert  Thomas  and  Lydia  Maria 
(Richards)    Goodwin,   and    the  youngest  of  six   children. 

On  his  paternal  side  he  was  descended  from  : 

I.  Daniel  Goodwin,  born  in  England  and  died  in 
Kittery,  Maine,  in  17 13.  His  wife  was  Margaret  Spencer, 
and  on  leaving  Encrland  they  settled  in  Kitterv,  where  ten 
children  were  born  to  them. 

II.  Thomas,  born  in  1656  in  Kitterv,  married  Mehit- 
able  Plaisted  in  1685. 

III.  Thomas,  born  in  South  Berwick,  Maine,  July 
29,  1697,  married  Elizabeth  Butler  December  2,  1722. 

IV.  James,  baptized  May  15.  1737  in  South  Berwick, 
Maine,  married  Sarah  Griffith,  August  17,  1767. 

V.  Thomas,  born  in  South  Berwick  in  1770,  and 
died  in  Lynn,  September  14,  1862.  He  married  Mary 
Butler,  also  of  South  Berwick. 

VI.  Albert  Thomas,  born  in  South  Berwick  April  3, 
J812,  married  Lydia  Maria  Richards  of  Lynn,  October  3, 
1S32,  and  died  in  Lynn  June  26,  1896. 

VII.  Charles  Albert,  born  in  Lynn  September  29. 
184.4,  and  died  in  Lynn,  September  27,  1909    (unmarried). 

On  his  maternal  side  he  was  descended  £rom  : 

I.  John  Whitney,  born  in  England  in  1589,  came  tu 
America  in  1634  and  .settled  in  Watertown.  He  was  twice 
married,  tirst  to  Eleanor  and  second  to  Judith  Clement  on 
September  29,  1569. 

II.  Richard,  born  in  England  in  1626,  married  Mar- 
tha  Coldam  on  March  19,  1650. 
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III.  Richard,  born  in  Watertown,  January  13,  1660, 
died  in  Stowe  December  15,  1723,  three  weeks  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  who  was  Elizabeth  Sawtell. 

IV.  Richard,  born  in  Stowe,  married  first  Hannah 
YVhitcomb,  October,  1745,  and  second  Hannah  Avres. 
Me  died   April  27,  1775. 

V.  Josiah,  born  in  Stowe  October  12,  1731,  married 
Sarah  Farr  September  9,  1751.  She  died  in  1773  and  on 
February  3,  1774,  ne  man*ied  Sarah  Dwellv.  He  was  a 
colonel  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  at  its  close  was 
made  brigadier  general.      He  died  January  24,  1806. 

VI.  Stephen,  born  in  Stowe  May  1,  1757,  died  June 
25, 1806,  married  Persis  Locke  February  6,  1783.  He  was 
also  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  was  the  keeper  of 
the  Inn  at  South  Deerridd,  Mass. 

VII.  Susan,  daughter  of  Stephen,  born  June  9,  1795, 
died  in  California  July,  1S64,  married  Richard  Richards  of 
Lynn,  August  8,  18 16. 

VIII.  Lydia  Maria,  born  in  Lynn  April  29,  1817, 
and  died  in  Lynn  June  24,  1873,  married  Albert  Thomas 
Goodwin,  October  3,  1832. 

IX.  Charles  Albert,  born  in  Lynn  September  29, 
1844  and  died  in  Lynn  September  27,  1909  (unmarried). 

Mr.  Goodwin  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Lynn  and  on  leaving  the  High  School  entered 
the  employment  of  his  father,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  lasts,  and  he  continued  in  this  business 
until  the  tire  of  1889,  at  which  time  the  factory  was  de- 
stroyed. From  that  time  until  his  death,  he  was  not  engaged 
m  active  business,  but  looked  after  the  real  estate  interests 
of  his  father,  and  later,  of  his  own. 

Although  never  married,  he  was  a  man  who  was  very 
tond  of  his  home  and  seldom  left   it   for   more   than   a   few 
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days.  He  had  lived  in  the  house  in  which  he  died  for 
nearly  sixty  years  and  consequently  had  become  much 
attached  to  it. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Lynn  Historical  Society  but 
of  no  other  organization.  Maria    A.  Goodwin. 


ISAIAH  GRAVES 

Isaiah  Graves,  a  direct  descendant  of  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  the  city,  died  December  31, .1909.  He  was  born 
in  this  city,  November  21,  1826,  son  of  Samuel  Graves  and 
Anna  (Ireson)  Graves. 

The  family  is  of  English  origin,  and  in  England  its 
ancestry  is  traced  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Samuel  Graves,  the  first  settler,  from  whom  this  branch  of 
the  family  descended,  was  a  native  of  England  and  came 
over  in  1630,  settling  in  the  northern  section  of  the  city, 
not  far  from  Floating  Bridge. 

He  was  a  prosperous  farmer  and  a  man  of  means, 
judging  from  the  following  in  Lewis'  History  of  Lynn  : 
"  Samuel  Graves  was  a  farmer  and  lived  on  the  Turnpike 
west  of  the  Floating  Bridge,  and  from  him  that  village 
(Gravesend)  received  its  name  and  has  ever  since  been 
called.  In  1635  he  gave  nearly  300  pounds  to  the  Colony. " 
This  money  was  used  to  establish  "  a  magazine  of  all 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  for  fishing." 

In  the  History  of  New  England  163 0/1649  by  John 
Winthrop,  appears   the   following    in  relation    to  this  gift : 

"December  10,  1635,  Mr.  Graves  of  Lynn  gave  £300 
left  to  Mr.  Peter's  order." 

"January,  1635,  Mr.  Hugh  Peter  preaching  at  Boston 
and    Salem    moved   the  country  to  raise  a  stock  for  fishing 
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as  the  only  probable  means  to  free  us  from  that  oppression 
which  the  seamen  and  others  held  us  under.''  .  .  .  "Mr. 
Hugh  Peter  went  from  place  to  place  laboring  both  pub- 
licly and  privately  to  raise  up  men  to  a  public  frame  of 
spirit,  and  so  prevailed,  as  he  procured  a  good  sum  of 
money  to  be  raised  to  set  on  foot  the  fishing  business  to  the 

volume  of and  wrote  unto  England  to  raise  as  much 

more.  The  intent  was  to  set  up  a  magazine  of  all  pro- 
visions and  other  necessaries  for  fishing,  that  men  mijjht 
have  things  at  hand  and  for  reasonable  prices,  whereas 
now  the  merchants  and  seamen  took  advantage  to  sell  at 
most  excessive  rates  (in  many  things  two  for  one)." 

The  setting  up  of  this  magazine  must  have  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  Colony  as  the  following  which  appears 
in  the  same  connection  would  indicate  :  "In  this  same  year 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  corn  in  the  Colony. " 

I.  Samuel,  the  first  settler,  had  two  children,  Thomas 
and  Samuel. 

II.  Samuel  Graves,  son  of  Samuel  Graves  (i),  was 
one  of  fifteen  men  drafted  from  Lynn  for  service  in  King 
Philip's  War,  receiving  pav  for  his  services.  December 
lo,  1675,  tney  marched  against  the  Narragansetts.  The 
company  was  organized  May  12,  1675,  disbanded  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1677. 

He  was  married  March  12,  1678,  to  Sarah  Brewer. 
1  here  were  eleven  children,  Samuel  (3)  born  August  2, 
■< s-l-      Samuel  (2)  died  in  1723. 

HI.  General  Samuel  Graves,  son  of  Samiiel  Graves 
':>  was  born  in  Lynn,  August  2,  1684.  He  married 
Lh/.aheth  Lewis,  February  8,  1708.  Among  their  children 
w*s  a  son,  Samuel. 

»*  •  Samuel  Graves,  son  of  Samuel  Graves  (3),  was 
►ni  m   Lynn,  January    19,    17 10.      He   married    Hannah 
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Rand,   February    13,    1738.      Among    their  children   were 
Samuel,  August  6,  1739,  and   Rand,  April  26,  1743. 

V.  Rand  Graves,  son  of  Samuel  Graves  (4),  was  born 
in  Lynn,  April  26,  1743.  He  was  a  successful  farmer  and 
also  took  an  active  part  in  town  affairs.  At  one  time  he 
held  the  office  of  collector  of  taxes  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  One  document  now  in  possession  of 
the  family,  dated  November  2$,  1780,  calls  upon  the  col- 
lector to  collect  from  the  people  of  Lynn  £14,000  (Con- 
tinental currency)  "for  defraying  public  charges  and  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  Resolves  of  Congress  of  the 
1 8th  of  March,  1780." 

He  married  Susannah  Johnson,  first  wife,  and  second, 
Jane  Vining,  December  6,  1770.  Two  of  his  children 
were  Samuel  and  Hannah.      He  died  September  30,  181 1. 

VI.  Samuel  Graves,  son  of  Rand  Graves  (5),  was 
born  in  Lynn,  August  8,  1772.  He  was  a  shoemaker,  and 
resided  in  Lynn  all  his  life.  He  married  Susanna  New- 
hall,  Julv  28,  1794.  Among  his  children  was  Samuel, 
born  September  28,  1796.      He  died   September  13,  181 7. 

VII.  Samuel  Graves,  son  of  Samuel  Graves  (6),  was 
born  in  Gravesend,  Lynn,  September  28,  1796.  He  was 
first  a  shoemaker  and  later  kept  a  store  for  the  sale  of 
general  merchandise.  He  was  a  democrat  in  politics, 
served  on  the  school  committee,  was  collector  of  taxes  and 
overseer  of  the  poor.  He  was  married  to  Anna  Ireson, 
December  8,  18 19,  and  went  to  Woodend  to  reside,  taking 
his  residence  in  the  Ireson  family  home  on  Fayette  Street. 
There  were  three  children,  Samuel  Ireson, born  September 
14,  1820:  Isaiah,  born  November  21.  1826;  Susan  Ann, 
born  1833.      He  died  February  9,  1885. 

VIII.  Isaiah  Graves,  son  of  Samuel  Graves  (7),  was 
born  in  the  Samuel  Ireson  house,  Favette  Street,  November 
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21,  1826.  lie  attended  the  local  schools,  also  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  oldest 
alumni.  After  leaving"  school  he  became  a  shoemaker,  the 
occupation  of  several  of  his  ancestors.  January  I,  1849, 
with  two  of  the  Attwell  boys  of  Woodend,  and  others,  he 
sailed  in  the  Brig  Stirling  from  Beverly,  Mass.,  for  the 
Golden  Gate.  The  Brig  was  six  months  on  the  passage, 
not  reaching  San  Francisco  until  Tulv  1.  The  vovage  was 
very  severe,  especially  in  rounding  Cape  Horn.  The  log 
of  the  vessel  showed  that  during  the  trip  they  had  sailed 
25,000  miles. 

He  remained  in  California  several  Years,  .engaged 
much  of  the  time  in  panning  for  gold.  He  returned  in 
1856,  coming  home  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  For 
several  years  he  followed  the  employment  of  a  shoe  cutter. 
Becoming  interested  in  the  co-operative  grocery  stores, 
many  of  which  were  successfully  operated  here  at  the  close 
ot  the  war,  he  acted  as  agent  for  the  Franklin  Grocery 
Company  which  erected  a  large  building  on  Mason  Street, 
near  \  illage  Square.  He  succeeded  the  company,  pur- 
chasing the  business  and  building.  For  nearly  a  quarter 
oi  a  century  he  conducted  the  grocery  business  at  this  stand 
when  the  building  was  removed  to  its  present  location  at 
ihe  corner  of  Ireson  Avenue  and  Fayette  Street.  He 
retired  from  active  business  about  ten  years  before  his 
death. 

He  was  a  democrat  in  politics,  and  always  took  an 
■'■•  tive  interest  in  political  affairs,  attending  the  primaries 
and  conventions.  He  also  was  very  much  interested  in 
local  affairs,  being  elected  twice  to  the  Common  Council 
r*»Ju  \\  ard  Three,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  under  Mayor  Samuel  M.  Bubier. 

He    was    a    charter    member   of    the    Lynn    Historical 
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Society,  also  of  the  New  England  Society  of  California 
Pioneers  and  a  member  of  the  California  Forty-niners. 

He  was  a  great  reader  and  always  kept  posted  upon 
the  topics  of  the  day.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  judg- 
ment and  very  companionable. 

He  was  married  in  1857  to  Susan  A.,  daughter  of 
Albert  Emerton,  and  three  children  survive,  Edwin  J. 
Graves  of  Amesbury,  Samuel  A.  Graves  and  Mrs.  Otis 
Ramsdell  of  Lynn.  Edwin  J.   Graves. 


CHARLES  SYLVESTER  HILTON 

Charles  Sylvester  Hilton  died  suddenly  May  20,  1909, 
at  his  residence  on  Henry  Avenue,  after  an  illness  of 
several  months. 

He  was  born  in  Lvnn  in  a  house  which  stood  at  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  Union  Streets,  and  always 
resided  in  this  city.  Of  late  years,  he  spent  a  -large  part 
of   the  summer  months  on    his   farm   in    Middleton,  Mass 

He  was  Superintendent  of  Streets  in  1883,  and  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council  in  1873  and  1874.  Mayor 
Walter  L.  Ramsdell  appointed  him  a  Park  Commissioner 
in  1S9S,  and  he  served  continuously  until  his  death.  Pre- 
vious experience  had  fitted  him  for  the  duties  of  this  latter 
otliee  and  he  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  city,  notably 
at  Meadow  Park  which,  under  his  immediate  supervision, 
was  transformed  from  a  worthless  bog  to  a  pleasure  resort 
for  athletic  sports  and  where  the  Fourth  of  July  fireworks 
are  displayed.  In  recognition  of  his  services,  upon  petition 
ot  the  residents  of  the  neighborhood  on  December  17, 
1902,  the  Park  Commissioners  named  the  plaza  at  the 
junction  of  Adams  and  Fayette  Streets,  Hilton  Square. 

In  the  winter  of  1893-4  when  so  many  worthy  persons 
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were  out  of  work  and  liable  to  suffer  for  the  necessities  of 
life,  Mr.  Hilton,  an  experienced  road  builder,  volunteered 
his  gratuitous  services  as  overseer  of  the  work  of  building 
Penh}'  brook  road  in  the  Lynn  Woods,  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners agreeing  to  furnish  work  for  the  unemployed. 

He  was  prominent  in  the  Masonic  fraternity;  a  mem- 
ber of  Mount  Carmel  Lodge,  Sutton  Royal  Arch  Chapter, 
Olivet  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar,  and  the  four 
Scottish  rites  of  the  order  in  Boston — Lafayette  Lodge  of 
Perfection,  Princess  Jerusalem,  Rose  St.  Croix,  and  Massa- 
chusetts Consistory.  Several  years  ago  he  was  a  member 
of  the  shoe  manufacturing  firm  of  Hilton  &  Hilton,  with  a 
factory  on  Willow  Street. 

He  was  the  son  of  John  and  Sally  (Clark)  Hilton. 
His  father  was  a  descendant,  in  the  seventh  generation,  of 
Kdward  Hilton  who  with  his  brother  William  and  a  few 
others,  sent  by  Gorges  and  Mason,  were  the  first  settlers  in 
New  Hampshire. 

January  27,  1864,  he  married  Eliza  A.  Learned,  who 
survives  him,  also  a  son,  Charles  Walter  Hilton. 

Charles  H.   Hastings. 


ELIZABETH  ANN  JACKSON 

Miss  Elizabeth    Ann  Jackson,   the   youngest  child  of 

Jacob  P.  and  Elizabeth  (Collins)  Jackson,  was  born  Octo- 

rr  25,  1827,  and  lived  her  whole  life  in  the  family  home- 

tead  built  by  her  grandfather  Nathaniel  Collins,  which  is 

nil  standing   at  the  corner  of  Essex   and  Empire  Streets, 

H*ing  numbered  100  Essex  Street,  and  she   has  frequently 

<"d  the  writer  that  while  she  had  passed  a  night  out  of  the 

*e,  she  had  never  passed  one  out  of  Lynn,  where  she 

^  June  13,  1909. 
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Her  father  was  horn  in  Marhlehead  but  her  mother 
was  descended  from  some  of  Lynn's  oldest  families  and 
numbered  among  her  emigrant  ancestors  were  Henry 
Collins  and  Richard  Hood  ;  the  latter  came  here  from 
Lynn,  England,  and  died  here  September  12,  1695. 

She  was  a  quiet,  unostentatious  woman  with  an  excel- 
lent education  and  a  great  reader  of  all  the  better  class  of 
literature. 

At  one  time,  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  years,  she 
taught  school  in  this  city  under  the  late  John  L.  Shorey. 

The  old  homestead  was  a  noted  gathering  place  for 
all  the  older  inhabitants  of  that  section,  and  the  genial 
smile,  kindly  advice  and  generous  help  in  time  of  need, 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Charles  S.   Viale. 


MARIA  LILLIBRIDGE  JOHNSON 

Miss  Maria  Lillibridge  Johnson,  the  daughter  of  Otis 
and  Virginia  (Taylor)  Johnson,  died  in  Lynn  at  her  resi- 
dence on  Mall  Street,  March  4,  1909,  in  the  same  house, 
then  situated  on  Federal  Street,  in  which  she  was  born 
July  3,  1835. 

The  Johnson  genealogy  is  traced  from  Richard1,  who 
settled  in  Lynn  about  1630,  Samuel2,  Richard",  Samuel4, 
Richard',  Enoch6,  Otis7.  Her  paternal  grandmother  was 
Elizabeth  Newhall,  daughter  of  Isaiah  and  Mary  (Wymanj 
Newhall,  and  through  the  two  lines  of  Johnson  and  New- 
hall,  nine  of  the  emigrant  settlers  of  Lynn  are  counted 
among  her  ancestors,  as  are  also  Captain  Edward  Johnson 
of  Charlestown  and  Maiden,  George  Fowle  and  Samuel 
Richardson  of  Woburn  through  the  above-mentioned  Marv 
Wvman  of  Woburn. 
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Her  father,  Otis  Johnson,  was  one  of  the  prominent 
men  of  Lynn  of  his  day  and,  although  conducting  business 
in  Savannah  for  many  years,  his  home  was  always  in 
Lynn,  where  in  1830  he  erected  one  of  the  largest  resi- 
dences of  the  time  on  Federal  Street,  which  became  in 
later  years  noted  for  its  beautiful  and  finely- cultivated 
garden,  as  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  great  lover  of  horticulture, 
taking  many  prizes  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  of  which  he  was  a  life  member.  Her  mother  was 
born  in  Effingham  Countv,  Georgia,  and  was  descended 
from  the  Taylor  family  of  Virginia  and  the  Stafford's  of 
North  Carolina. 

After  a  course  at  the  Lvnn  High  School,  then  in  its 
early  years,  Miss  Johnson  attended  the  Female  Institute  of 
Pittsrield,  returning  home  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
social  and  literary  circles  of  the  day.  She  possessed  much 
musical  talent  and  also  wrote  several  books  for  children 
and  young  people.  In  1864  she  became  a  member  of 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  devoting  much  time  and  energy  to 
its  various  organizations  for  many  years.  She  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Lynn  Home  for  Aged  Women  from  1889  &l\ 
1905,  while  her  interest  in  the  Home  as  a  visitor  continued 
to  the  end.  For  several  years  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Mate  Board  of  Charity  and  retained  a  friendly  interest  in 
those  who  had  been  under  her  care  for  years  after  the 
formai  supervision  ceased,  aud  making  more  than  one  a 
life-long  friend.  She  was  also  treasurer  of  the  Ladies' 
Benevolent  Society  from  1SS1  till  her  deathi,  an'd  one  of 
the  early  members  of  the  Lynn  Historical  Societv,  the 
object  of  which  especially  appealed  to  her  peculiar  affec- 
tion for  old  customs  and  days  In  every  sphere  of  work 
her  activity  was  ended  only  by  increasing  infirmities  which 
reluctantly  compelled  her  to  give  up  the  duties  one  by  one. 
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Yet  in  spite  of  failing  health  her  keen  sense  of  humor,  her 
wonderful  cheerfulness  and  Christian  patience  were  unfail- 
ing ;  while  her  quick  sympathy  and  unswerving  loyalty, 
her  strong  principles  of  honor,  her  bright  intellect  and 
ready  word  won  for  her  the  affection  and  reverence  of 
many  friends.  Susan  L.  Johnson. 


CAROLINE  AUGUSTA  LEE 

Mrs.  Caroline  Augusta  Lee,  the  daughter  of  Joshua 
P.  and  Hannah  F.  (Buxton)  Plummer,  was  born  at  Salem, 
March  15,  1830,  being  descended  on  her  mother's  side 
from  the  old  Quaker  family  of  Buxtons  of  that  city.  She 
was  twice  married  ;  her  first  husband  was  B.  F.  Colby  of 
Orange,  Vt.,  by  whom  she  had  one  daughter,  now  Mrs. 
George  H.  Cushman  of  this  city.  With  Mr.  Colby  she 
resided  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  for  about  ten  years,  going 
there  in  the  sixties  and  returning  to  this  citv  after  his 
decease.  Later  she  was  united  in  marriage  with  Nehemiah 
Lee  of  Lynn,  whom  she  survived  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
dying  January  19,  1909. 

She  was  of  a  kindly  disposition  and  always  took  an 
active  part  in  benevolent  work.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Benevolent  Society,  a  membership  which  she  kept  up 
during  the  time  she  resided  in  California,  the  Charity  Club 
of  Boston,  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Lynn  Home  for 
Aged  Women,  Women's  Union  and  Lynn  Historical 
Society,  and  took  great  interest  in  the  Perkins' Institute  for 
the  Blind  of  Boston,  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home  at  Chelsea.  It  was  at  her  suggestion  that  Mayor 
Harwood  changed  the  name  of  the  city  institution  on  Tower 
Hill,  from  the  Poorhouse  to  that  of  the  City  Home. 

Charles  S.   Viall. 
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P AMELIA  BOARDMAN  (CHASE)   MUDGE 

Mrs.  Pamelia  Boardman  (Chase)  Mudge  was  born, 
March  27,  1826,  in  the  house  now  numbered  14  High 
Street,  Lynn.      Her  great  grandparents  were  Philip  Chase 

of  Swansea,  and  Hannah .      Her  grandparents  were 

Samuel  Chase,  a  cordwainer,  and  Alice  Mower,  who  were 
married  September  27,  1780.  Alice,  the  wife,  was  born  in 
Lynn,  February  17,  1759,  the  daughter  of  John  Mower 
and  Hannah  Breed.  Through  this  line  there  were  con- 
nections with  several  of  the  families  who  were  early  settlers 
in  Lynn,  —  Bassett,  Breed,  Burrill,  Mower.  Her  father, 
Philip  Chase,  was  born  in  Lynn,  November  27,  1798,  and 
married  (Int.  March  7,  1824)  Hannah  Mirick,  as  his 
second  wife. 

Mrs.  Mudge  was  married,  December  15,  1864,  to 
Nathan  Augustus,  son  of  Nathan  and  Martha  (Brown) 
Mudge.  He  was  born  in  Lynn,  November  24,  181 2,  and 
was  a  prominent  and  successful  shoe  manufacturer  for  a 
great  many  years.  He  died  May  22,  1885.  Their  son, 
Nathan  A.  Mudge,  Jr.,  and  an  adopted  daughter,  Florence 
Mudge,  lived  but  a  short  time. 

Mrs.  Mudge's  mother  died  when  she  was  very  small 
and  as  her  father  married  again  in  1829,  she  was  brought 
up  by  her  aunt,  Phebe  Chase,  wife  of  Samuel  Carter,  and 
uved  in  their  home  on  Union  Street,  Liberty  Square. 

Her  early  education  was  gained  in  Alonzo  Lewis' 
school  on  Mt.  Vernon  Street.  As  a  young  woman  she 
learned  the  dressmaking  trade  of  Harriet  Tapley,  in  the 
house  built  by  Jacob  Chase  on  the  corner  of  North  Common 
Street  and  Franklin  Avenue,  where  the  Public  Library 
now  stands. 

Mrs.  Mudge's  life  was  spent   in  doing  good  through 
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many  channels.  Her  home,  which  in  the  former  days, 
had  been  tilled  with  happiness  and  joy,  was  shaken 
through  the  loss  of  one  member  after  another,  until  she 
was  left  to  bear  the  burden  for  many  years  alone.  This 
would  have  crushed  many  women,  but  the  burden  became 
to  her  a  privilege  and  she  saw  in  it  an  opportunity  for  ser- 
vice. She  was  a  woman  of  wonderful  activity  and  rare 
insight,  was  always  ready  to  listen  with  an  open  mind. 
was  quick  to  grasp  the  good  points  in  any  movement,  and 
while  she  had  very  decided  opinions,  she  was  willing  to  be 
convinced,  —  a  characteristic  not  always  found. 

One  phase  of  her  life  was  very  unusual.  She  was 
fortunate  in  her  friends,  each  one  of  whom  counted  it 
a  high  privilege  to  be  admitted  to  her  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  ties  of  friendship  were  enduring  and  never 
broken.  As  the  years  advanced,  one  by  one  dropped  out, 
but  instead  of  its  leaving  her  lonelv  and  alone,  the  friend- 
ship extended  to  and  was  accepted  by  the  children  and 
even  grandchildren  of  her  old  friends,  who  in  their  turn 
took  great  pride  in  being  among  her  associates.  It  was 
remarkable  for  a  woman  of  her  advanced  years  to  be  so 
closely  identified  with  the  young  people.  The  reason  was 
within  herself.      She  never  crrew  old  in  mind  or  action. 

Mrs.  Mudge  identified  herself  with  many  charitable 
and  philanthropic  organizations,  — one  of  which  was  the 
Watchers'  Society,  its  members  being  drawn  to  attend  the 
sick,  inability  to  fulfill  this  duty  carrying  with  it  the  pay- 
ment of  one  dollar  to  provide  a  substitute.  ^She  was  an 
honorary  member  of  the  King's  Daughters  :  a  member  of 
the  Women's  Union  for  Christian  Work  ;  of  the  Lynn 
Female  Benevolent  Society,  now  known  as  the  Ladies' 
Benevolent  Society  ;  and  was  among  the  first  members  of 
the  Lynn  Women's  Club. 
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In  her  earlier  years  she  attended  the  Unitarian  Church, 
but  about  1850  became  interested  in  the  First  Universalist 
Society,  then  worshipping  in  Union  Street.  She  devel- 
oped a  strong  and  sincere  interest  in  the  religious  home  of 
her  choice.  She  joined  the  Pullman  Mission,  soon  after 
its  organization,  and  contributed  much  in  time  and  money 
to  aid  in  the  welfare  of  the  church  activities.  One  of  the 
windows  in  the  west  transept  of  the  Universalist  Church 
on  Nahant  Street  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mudge  in 
1873  as  a  memorial  to  their  two  children,  and  by  her  will 
she  set  apart  a  certain  sum  of  money,  the  income  to  be 
used  by  the  Mission  in  providing  Thanksgiving  dinners 
for  worthy  poor  families.  She  also  made  liberal  bequests 
toward  the  financial  support  of  the  Lynn  Hospital,  Home 
for  Aged  Women,  Home  for  Aged  Men,  and  the  Young 
Women's  Reading  and  Rest  Room. 

Pneumonia  overtaxed  her  vitality  and  after  a  very 
short  illness  she  died,  April  5,  1909,  at  her  home,  No.  115 
Green  Street.  She  had  lived  a  long  and  active  life.  She 
had  finished  her  course  and  kept  the  faith. 

Ellen  Mudge  Burrill. 


SARAH   ELLEN    PEVEAR 

Mrs.  Sarah  Ellen  (Orr)  Pevear,  wife  of  Henry  A. 
Pevear,  born  in  Ashburnham,  Mass.,  October  23,  1828, 
passed  on  to  the  higher  life  at  her  summer  home,  Barre, 
Mass.,  August  23,  1909,  leaving  a  husband  wj*h  whom 
she  had  lived  for  nearly  sixty-two  years,  five  children, 
eleven  grandchildren  and  twelve  great-grandchildren  to 
mourn  her  loss. 

Mrs.  Pevear  inherited  the  sturdy  qualities  of  her 
paternal  Scotch  ancestors,  being  a  descendant  in  the  fifth 
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generation  of  Robert  Orr  of  Lochwinioch,  Scotland,  who 
came  to  this  country 'in  1740.  Her  line  was  through  Hon. 
Hugh  and  Mary  (Bass)  Orr  of  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
Mr.  Orr  was  famed  in  colonial  times  for  his  mechanical 
and  inventive  genius  ;  he  moulded  the  first  cannon  cast  in 
the  colonies  and  his  ability  was  so  marked  that  he  received 
from  the  government  a  heavy  gratuity  to  be  used  in  his 
inventions.  His  son  Hugh,  born  July  26,  1766,  married  in 
Bridgewater,  March  9,  1785,  Sylvia  Mitchell,  and  from 
this  union  was  born  John  Love  Orr,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Pevear,  who  married  in  181 1  Mary  Wright. 

On  the  maternal  side  Mrs.  Pevear  was  descended 
from  David  Wright,  son  of  Samuel  and  Annah  (Lawrence) 
Wright  of  Groton,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  John  Wright 
of  Woburn,  the  immigrant  ancestor,  and  Prudence  Cum- 
mings  (Samuel5,  Samuel4,  John3,  John2,  Isaac1)  of  Pep- 
perell.  Through  these  families  Mrs.  Pevear  was  con- 
nected with  names  prominent  in  colonial  and  revolutionarv 
history.  Her  great-grandmother,  Prudence  Wright,  with 
several  other  patriotic  women  of  Hollis,  N.  H.,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution,  formed  themselves  into  a 
company,  which  was  known  as  "Mrs.  David  Wright's 
Guard/'  A  few  days  after  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  it  was 
expected  that  Leonard  Whiting  of  Hollis,  a  noted  tory, 
would  pass  through  Pepperell  to  Groton,  and  a  number  of 
noble  women,  partlv  clothed  in  their  absent  husbands 
apparel,  and  armed  with  muskets,  pitchforks,  and  such 
other  weapons  as  they  could  find,  collected  'at  the  bridge 
over  the  Nashua  River,  between  these  two  towns,  now 
known  as  Jewett's  Bridge.  They  elected  Mrs.  Wright  as 
their  commander,  and  resolved  that  no  foe  to  freedom 
should  pass  that  bridge.  Soon  Whiting  appeared.  He 
was  immediately  arrested   and  searched,    and    despatches 
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from  Canada  to  the  British  in  Boston  were  found  in  his 
boots.  He  was  taken  to  the  house  of  Solomon  Rogers  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  there  detained,  securely  guarded  by 
the  women  over  night.  He  was  afterward  conducted  to 
Groton,  and  the  documents  forwarded  to  the  Committee  of 
Safety.  Mrs.  Pevear  in  1895,  erected  a  monument  at 
fewett's  Bridge  in  honor  of  her  great  grandmother. 

J  O  t>  fc> 

Mrs.  Pevear  was  for  sixty-two  years  a  resident  of 
Lynn.  She  was  a  lady  of  exalted  character  and  amiable 
qualities,  of  great  industry,  and  with  keen  business  per- 
ceptions. In  her  domestic  life  Mrs.  Pevear  was  fortunate 
and  happy;  married  to  Mr.  Pevear  in  Lynn,  September 
16,  1847,  she  had  the  pleasure  of  celebrating  her  golden 
wedding  in  1897,  and  of  having  gathered  around  her  fire- 
side, her  children,  her  grandchildren  and  her  great-grand- 
children. 

Through  her  quiet  influence  and  the  strength  of  a 
devoted  life,  she  was  a  power  not  only  in  her  own  home, 
but  in  the  home  for  the  orphan  and  friendless,  the  noble 
charity  at  Barre,  established  by  her  husband  in  memory  of 
a  beloved  mother,  Mary  Ann  (Stetson)  Pevear.  To  this 
work  Mrs.  Pevear  brought  the  same  energy  and  deep 
interest  which  characterized  all  her  various  charities, 
entering  heart  and  soul  in  the  many  philanthropic  and 
charitable  lines  established  by  her  husband.  Here,  in  her 
kindly  consideration  for  others,  her  gentleness  and  gen- 
erous charity  that  never  failed,  her  Christian  faith  was  an 
inspiration  to  every  one  who  came  within  the  circle  of  her 
influence. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Pevear  was  a  faithful  member 
oi  the  Washington  Street  Baptist  Church  and  an  active 
worker    in   all    its  departments.      A  member  of  the   Lynn 
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Historical  Society  since  its  incorporation  in  1897.  She 
was  a  devoted  wife,  a  fond  mother,  a  kind  neighbor,  a 
wise  counsellor,   and   a  faithful  friend. 


EUGENE  ANDREW  PUTNAM 

Eugene  Andrew  Putnam  was  born  in  Dan  vers,  June 
17,  1840,  the  son  of  Captain  Andrew  Merriam  and  Sarah 
Putnam  (Fowler)  Putnam.  On  both  sides  his  ancestors 
were  among  the  early  Puritan  settlers  of  Essex  County. 
On  his  father's  side  he  was  descended  from  Colonel  David 
Putnam,  an  elder  brother  of  General  Israel  Putnam,  the 
line  of  descent  being  : 

I.  John  Putnam  came  from  Aston  Abbotts,  Bucking- 
hamshire, England,  to  Salem,  Mass.,  about  1634;  married 
in  England  Priscilla  Gould  ;  settled  in  Salem  Village,  now 
Danvers, 

II.  Lieutenant  Thomas,  married  2nd  at  Salem,  Mary* 
Veren,  widow. 

III.  Joseph,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Israel 
and  Elizabeth  (Hathorne)  Porter  of  Salem  Village. 

IV.  Colonel  David,  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Sarah  (Osgood)  Perley  of  Boxford. 

V.  Deacon  and  Lieutenant  Joseph,  married  Ruth 
Flint,  daughter  of  Deacon  John  and  Huldah  (Putnam) 
Flint  of  Middleton. 

VI.  Colonel  Jesse,  married  Elizabeth^  daughter  of 
Dr.  Silas  and  Lydia  (Peabody)  Merriam  of  Middleton. 

VII.  Captain  Andrew  Merriam,  married  Sarah  Put- 
nam, daughter  of  John  and  Martha  (Page)  Fowler  of 
Danvers. 

VIII.  Eugene  Andrew. 
His  mother's  line  was  : 
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I.  Philip  Fowler,  came  from  Marlborough,  Wilt- 
shirt*,  England,  to  Ipswich,  Mass.,  May,  1634,  married 
in  England  Mary  Winsley  or  Winslow. 

II.  Joseph,  married  Martha  Kimball. 

III.  Philip,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Editha  (Laskin)  Herrick  of  Salem. 

IV.  Ensign  Joseph,  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  John 
and  Mary  (Rust)  Bartlett  of  Newbury. 

V.  Joseph,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and 
Hannah  (Rogers)  Prince. 

VI.  Samuel,  born  in  Ipswich,  removed  to  Danvers 
and  married  there  Sarah,  daughter  of  Deacon  Archelaus 
and  Mehitable  (Putnam)  Putnam. 

VII.  John,  married  Martha,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Jeremiah  and  Martha  (Crosby)  Page  of  Danvers. 

VIII.  Sarah  Putnam  Fowler. 

IX.  Eugene  Andrew. 

His  four  great-grandfathers,  Lieutenant  Joseph  Put- 
nam, Dr.  Silas  Merriam,  Samuel  Fowler  and  Colonel 
Jeremiah  PagLj,  rendered  service  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  his  grandfather.  Colonel  Jesse  Putnam,  in  the 
War  of  181 2. 

Joseph  Putnam  was  among  the  few  who  were  rational 
enough  and  courageous  enough  to  actively  oppose  the 
witchcraft  delusion  at  great  personal  risk.  Philip  Fowler, 
an  attorney,  acted  in  the  courts  as  the  advocate  of  the 
witches.  David  Putnam  "  rode  the  best  ho/rse  in  the 
province.''  Colonel  Jesse  Putnam  was  an  early  abolition- 
ist. Captain  Andrew  Putnam,  after  leaving  the  sea  devel- 
oped real  estate  in  Danvers,  and  carried  into  his  business 
dealings  with  humble  immigrants  a  consideration  that  won 
their  enthusiastic  affection. 

Eugene  A.  Putnam  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
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of  Danvers,  studying  in  the  High  School  under  Nathaniel 
Hills,  afterwards  Principal  of  the  Lynn  High  School. 

He  came  to  Lynn  in  June,  1S65,  and  opened  a  grocery 
and  provision  store.  Within  a  few  months  he  bought 
land  here  and  became  from  year  to  year  increasingly 
interested  in  real  estate  until  in  1881,  he  retired  to  give 
his  entire  attention  to  the  real  estate  business  which  he  had 
built  up.  Union  Street  owed  much  to  him  along  lines  of 
business  development. 

January  3,  1866,  he  married  Miss  Hannah  Viles 
Newhall  of  Lynnfield,  a  daughter  of  Allen  Breed  and 
Augusta  (Viles)  Newhall.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  four  daughters.  Before  his  marriage  he  engaged 
seats  at  the  First  Universalist  Church,  at  which  he  was  a 
constant  attendant.  He  was  a  member  of  the  recently 
formed  Men's  Club  of  this  church. 

In  municipal  affairs  Mr.  Putnam  always  took  a  keen 
interest,  serving  two  terms  in  the  City  Council,  1890  and 
1891,  where  he  was  a  member  of  important  committees  at 
the  time  Lynn  was  rebuilding  after  the  great  fire  of  1889. 
His  activity  in  the  city  politics  was  due  to  a  deep  realiza- 
tion of  the  responsibility,  under  a  democratic  government, 
which  should  rest  upon  all  citizens  of  ability  and  integrity 
to  take  their  turn  in  administering  the  people's  affairs  with 
the  same  devotion  and  thoroughness  spent  upon  their  own. 
He  regretfully  remarked  at  the  time  of  the  November 
election  when  confined  to  the  house  by  illrress/that  he  had 
missed  going  to  the  polls,  for  either  town,  city  or  national 
election  for  the  first  time  since  gaining  his  majority,  forty- 
eight  years  before. 

He  held  many  unpaid  positions  of  trust  and  his  help 
and  advice  were  frequently  sought  by  men  and  women  less 
experienced  in  business  affairs  who  placed  implicit  confi- 
dence in  his  judgment  and  probity. 
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At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Savings  Bank  and  a  member  of  its  investment 
committee,  having  held  the  position  since  the  bank's  incor- 
poration. 

He  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Lynn  Historical 
Society,  of  which  he  acted  as  treasurer  for  three  terms, 
1900-1902,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  member  of 
the  Council,  which  position  he  had  held  for  many  years. 
He  was  also  a  member  of    the  Danvers  Historical  Society. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  the  Lynn 
Hospital,  of  the  Oxford  Club  and  of  the  "  Cabin." 

After  the  death  of  his  step-mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
(Pope)  Putnam,  in  1906,  he  made  the  homestead  in  Dan- 
vers his  summer  home.  It  was  a  keen  pleasure  to  renew 
more  than  weekly  visits  had  enabled  him  to  do,  the  associ- 
ations of  his  boyhood,  and  the  tribute  of  old  friends  when 
his  fatal  illness  began  there  in  August,  1909,  was  a  testi- 
mony that  they  prized  him,  boy  and  man,  as  much  as  he 
was  appreciated  in   Lynn. 

He  passed  away  in  his  Lynn  home,  86  Lafayette  Park, 
December  2,  1909. 


MARY   ABBY   SWEETSER 

Mrs.  Mary  Abby  (Chase)  Sweetser  was  born  in  Lynn 
December  22,  1840,  and  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Philip  and  Abby  Wilbur  (Boyce)  Chase  of  this  city. 
She  was  descended  on  her  father's  side  from  a  long  line 
of  Massachusetts  Chases  who  trace  their  lineage  back  to 
Aquilla  Chase  who  settled  in  West  Newbury,  Mass.,  in 
I6.|6>  the  full  line  being  given  in  the  memorial  sketch  of 
her  brother,  Philip  Augustus  Chase,  the  first  President  of 
the  Lynn  Historical  Society,  in  the  Register  for  1903, 
Page  54- 
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Her  early  education  was  in  the  public  schools  of 
Lynn  and  at  the  Moses  Brown  School,  at  Providence,  R.  I. 

She  was  married  on  April  5,  1859  to  David  Herbert 
Sweetser  of  Lynn,  who  died  suddenly  in  April,  1900,  on 
his  return  from  Europe  and  before  he  reached  home. 

Most  of  her  married  life  was  spent  near  the  place  of 
her  birth  which  was  on  the  site  of  the  Lynn  Free  Public 
Library  building,  and  from  which  her  husband  moved 
when  that  lot  was  sold  to  the  city  for  the  Library  Building. 

She  travelled  with  her  husband  in  Europe  in  1899, 
and  on  her  return  lived  the  remainder  of  her  life  at  55 
Baltimore  Street,  where  she  died  July  9,  1909. 

She  was  a  woman  of  quiet  tastes  and  habits  and  one 
who  "Never  let  her  rio;ht  hand  know  what  her  left  hand 
did  "  ;  and  was  very  strong  in  her  attachments  to  her  rela- 
tives and  friends. 

She  was  brought  up  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  but  after  her  marriage  she  united  with  the  Unita- 
rian Church  and  was  for  many  vears  an  active  member. 

In  her  will  she  left  liberal  bequests  to  the  Associated 
Charities  of  this   city  and  the  Lynn  Free  Public  Library. 

She  left  no  children  and  only  one  sister,  Mrs.  Anna 
M.   Brown  of  this  city.  William  Austin  Brown. 


THOMAS  EDWARD  WARD 

Thomas  Edward  Ward  was  born  in"  Cnina,  Maine, 
October  6,  1837,  being  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  six  boys. 
His  father  was  Thomas  Dudley  Ward  and  his  mother 
Sarah  B.  (Crosman)   Ward. 

In  1857  he  came  to  Lvnn  which  became  his  home  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a  shoemaker  and  also  a 
member  of  the  Lynn  Cornet  Band,  and  at  the  breaking  out 
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of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  the  Ninth  Regiment  Band 
June  17,  1S61.  As  the  result  of  a  general  order  discharg- 
ing all  regimental  bands,  he  was  discharged  from  the 
service  August  n,  1862,  and  reinlisted  January  1,  1864  in 
the  Headquarters  Band,  1st  Division,  Sixth  Corps,  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  receiving  his  second 
discharge  June,  1S65. 

Returning  to  Lynn  he  conducted  a  business  for  the 
sale  of  soles  and  leather.  He  was  later  in  retail  business 
and  real  estate  on  Chatham  Street,  near  Oakwood  Avenue. 

He  married  first,  Sarah  Adelaide  Bessom  at  Lynn, 
December  25,  1S63,  who  died  July  2,  1867.  They  had 
one  son,  George  Frank  Ward,  born  September  16,  1866. 

He  married  second,  Emma  Perry  Dean  at  South 
Thomaston,  Maine,  January  30,  1870.  By  this  marriage 
he  had  one  son,  Charles  Otis  Ward,  born  January  12,  1874. 

Mr.  Ward  was  a  member  of  the  Equitable  Co-opera- 
tive Bank  from  the  date  of  its  incorporation  in  1877,  and 
served  for  a  number  of  years  as  Chairman  of  the  Security 
Committee. 

He  was  always  greatly  interested  in  Fraternal  Organ- 
izations and  societies  for  the  promotion  of  the  public 
welfare,  including  which  may  be  mentioned  :  Post  5  Gen- 
eral Lander.  G.  A.  R.,  Ladies  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Masonic  : 
A.  F.  and  A.  M.  Raised  in  Mt.  Carmel  Lodge  in  Octo- 
ber, 1868,  and  of  which  he  was  the  twenty-ninth  Worship- 
ful Master  in  1883.  Exalted  in  Sutton  Royal  Arch 
Chapter  in  1869.  High  Priest  in  1877.  Knighted  in 
Winslow  Lewis  Commandery  in  Salem.  Made  a  member 
ot  Boston  Council  Royal  Select  Masters  in  1S68.  A  mem- 
ber  of  Boston  Council  until  1899,  a  Charter  Member  of 
^ebulun  Council  of  Lynn.  A  Charter  Member  and  First 
Sentinel  of  Olivet  Commandery  No.  36,  Knights  Templar. 
Member  of  Massachusetts  Consistory,  32d  degree. 
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Odd  Fellows  :  A  member  of  Bay  State  Lodge  No.  40 
I.  O.  O.  F.,  Beulah  Rebecca  Lodge  No.  3  I.  O.  O.  F., 
Lynn  Encampment  No.  58  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Abraham  Lincoln  Lodge  No.  127,  a  member  of  Knights 
of  Ancient  Essenic  Order.  Also  a  member  of  the  Hough- 
ton Horticultural  Society,  Lynn  Historical  Society,  and 
others. 

He  departed  this  life  in  Boston,  January  16,  1909, 
and  rests  in  Pine  Groye  Cemetery. 

Eugene  A.  Bessom. 
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LYNN  IN  THE  EARLY  INDIAN  WARS 

By  Geokge  IT.  Martin,  A.M.,  Litt.  D. 

December  14,  1905. 


The  student  of  early  New  England  history  often  finds 
himself  wondering  what  pictures  of  their  new  home  filled 
the  visions  by  day  and  the  dreams  by  night  of  the  Puritan 
men  and  women  and  children  while  the  thought  of  emigra- 
tion was  taking  shape  in  their  minds,  while  they  were 
closing  up  their  affairs  at  home,  as  they  bade  good  bye  to 
their  friends,  and  on  the  long  tedious  voyage.  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  reasonably  sure,  that  the  native  people, 
"the  Salvages,"  as  they  called  them,  were  not  often  absent 
from  their  thought. 

The  stories  of  the  earlv  voyagers  had  abounded  in 
minute  and  graphic  descriptions  of  the  Indians, — their 
appearance,  their  dress,  their  manners  and  customs  —  and 
many  of  these  stories  were  well  calculated  to  impress  the 
imagination  and  to  excite  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  the  timid. 
Curiosity  must  have  been  mingled  with  fear  as  the  ships  of 
the  Bay  Company  one  after  another  dropped  their  anchors 
in  the  harbors  of  Gloucester  and  Salem  and  Boston. 

Fortunately,  Indians  in  this  vicinity  were  neither  very 
numerous  nor  very  fierce.  Repeatedly  scourged  byxlisease 
and  attacked  by  more  warlike  tribes,  they  seem  to  have 
been  willing  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the-  new-comers  and  substitute  the  white  man's  vices  for 
their  own  virtues. 

The  leading  Indian  tribes  on  the  coast  were  the  Tar- 
ratines  beyond  the   Penobscot:    the   Pawtuckets,  claiming 
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from  the  Piscataqua  to  the  Charles  and  north  to  Concord, 
whose  great  sachem,  Nanapashemet,  lived  in  Lynn  ;  the 
Wampanoags,  over  whom  Massasoit  ruled,  found  between 
Cape  Cod  and  Narragansett  Bay  ;  beyond  them  in  Rhode 
Island  the  Narragansetts,  ruled  bv  Canonicus  and  Mianto- 
nomo  ;  westward  in  Connecticut  the  Pequots  whose  chief, 
Sassacus,  had  his  seat  near  what  is  now  New  London. 
Northward  in  the  interior  of  Massachusetts  were  the  Nip- 
mucks  ;  while  far  in  the  west,  but  never  out  of  mind,  were 
the  dreaded  Mohawks,1 

Of  all  the  New  England  tribes,  the  Tarratines  on  the 
east  and  the  Pequots  in  the  west  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
warlike  in  the  early  days  of  the  colonies,  and  it  was  only 
after  the  growth  of  a  generation  had  made  clear  that  there 
would  not  be  room  for  both  races  that  the  other  tribes 
became  hostile. 

Ten  years  before  the  settlement  of  Lynn,  Nanapashe- 
met or  the  New  Moon,  the  great  sachem  of  the  Pawtuckets* 
had  been  killed  in  a  fort  on  the  Mystic  which  he  had  con- 
structed as  a  last  defence  from  the  persistent  attacks  of  the 
Tarratines.2  His  wife  and  three  sons  divided  his  sover- 
eignty between  them.  Wonohaquam,  called  by  the  Eng- 
lish "  Sagamore  John,"  lived  at  Chelsea.  Montowampate, 
"Sagamore  James/'  lived  in  Lynn  on  Sagamore  Hill. 
The  third  son,  Wenepoykin,  a  boy  of  thirteen  when  the 
white  men  came,  lived  at  Salem.  The  English  called  him 
w  Sagamore  George."  On  the  death  of  his^brothers  in  1633 
he  became  Sagamore  of  Lynn  and  Chelsea.  He  joined 
the  Wampanoags  in  1675,  was  taken  prisoner  and  sold  as  a 
slave  in  the  Barbadoes.  After  eight  years  he  returned  and 
died  in  Natick  at  the  home  of  a  nephew.3 

1Le\vis'  History  of  Lynn,  2(1  Ed.,  1^44,  p.  45. 
-Ibid,  p. 47. 
:*Ibid,  p.  157. 
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Our  Lynn  sachem,  in  the  year  of  the  settlement,  1629, 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  that  year  he  married  Wenu- 
chus,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Passaconaway,  the  venerated 
priest  of  the  natives,  who  lived  at  Pennacook,  now  Concord 
on  the  Merrimack.1  The  story  of  his  romantic  love  inspired 
Whittier's  ballad,  The  Bridal  of  Pennacook. 

Montowampate  and  Wenuchus  spent  a  few  years  to- 
gether at  their  home  on  Sagamore  Hill.  Here  their  children 
were  born,  and  hither  came  their  friends  from  the  banks  of 
the  Merrimack  on  annual  picnics.  The  bathing,  the  shell 
fish,  the  beach  for  their  games  were  all  attractive. 

At  Nahant,  lived  Poquanum  or  Dark  Skin,  whom 
William  Wood  called  "Duke  William,"  called  by  his 
neighbors  at  Lynn  "  Black  Will."  "In  1630  he  sold  Na- 
hant to  Thomas  Dexter  for  a  suit  of  clothes.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  the  chief  who  welcomed  Gosnold  in  1602  and 
who  is  represented  to  have  been  dressed  in  a  complete  suit 
of  English  clothes.  If  he  were  the  same,  that  may  have 
been  the  reason  why  he  was  so  desirous  to  possess  another 
suit."     Lewis,  p.  51.2 

The, followers  of  these  chiefs  were  scattered  widely  in 
Saugus  and  Swampscott  and  Lynn.  They  all  seem  to 
have  been  peaceful  folks  and  doubtless  viewed  the  English 
with  as  much  curiosity  as  they  themselves  excited.  What 
they  thought  of  our  energetic  progenitors  we  shall  never 
know,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  willing  to  share  what- 
ever good  things  the  country  had  to  offer. 

That  the  settlers  lived  in  constant  apprehension  of 
violence  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  records  of  the  General 
Court.  Although  the  neighboring  Indians  seemed  peace- 
fully inclined,  the  English  folk  would  take  no  chances  even 

'Lewis,  p.  4S. 

'For  notice  of  the  tr.i^ic  death  of  Black  Will,  see  Drake's  Book  of  the  Indians,  II., 
P    j\  and  Winthrop's  Journal,  I.,  p.  63. 
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with  them,  and  the  more  distant  tribes  frequently  set  the 
whole  colony  into  a  panic  by  some  bold  foray  into  the 
neighborhood. 

Partly  in  view  of  possible  dangers  from  the  natives, 
partly  for  protection  from  the  French  on  the  north  and  the 
Dutch  on  the  south,  the  Bav  Company  in  its  preparations 
for  the  first  voyages  made  abundant  provision  for  defence. 
As  early  as  February,  1628,  before  any  ships  had  sailed, 
our  own  John  Humphrey  was  entreated  and  did  promise 
forthwith  to  deliver  to  Samuel  Sharpe,  who  was  to  care  for 
them,  rf  our  5  pieces  of  ordnance  long  since  bought  and  paid 
for,"1  and  the  same  day  was  recorded  among  the  necessaries 
considered  meet  for  the  intended  voyage  "  Arms  for  100 
men,"  drums,  ensigns,  partisans,  halberts,  muskets,  fowling 
pieces,  bandoleers,  swords  and  pikes.2 

All  things  considered,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the}' 
deemed  it  necessary  to  have  a  hundred  swords  and  only 
"2  dussen  and  ten  catechisms."3 

The  first  Court  of  Assistants  after  Winthrop  came  over 
with  the  charter  was  in  August,  1630.  At  the  next  meet- 
ing it  was  ordered  that  no  person  should  employ  or  permit 
any  Indian  to  use  any  firearms.4  In  spite  of  this  precaution, 
the  Indians  early  learned  the  use  of  firearms  and  became 
as  expert  as  the  whites.  The  next  spring,  evidence  mul- 
tiplies that  the  people  were  growing  timid.  It  is  forbidden 
to  employ  Indians  as  family  servants.5  A  watch  is  set  at 
Dorchester  and  Watertown.  Nobody  mjist  fire  a  gun  after 
the  watch  is  set.  Every  man  must  provide  himself  with 
ammunition,  and  it  is  forbidden  to  travel  alone  between 
the  plantations  and  Plymouth  without  arms  though  two  or 

^lassachusetts  Record*,  I.,  p.  25. 
2Ibid,  p.  26. 

•nbid,  P.  37. 

*Ibid,  p.  76. 
5Ibid,  p.  S3. 
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three  may  be  together,  and  there  is  to  be  a  weekly 
training.1 

Winthrop,  in  his  journal,  reveals  the  cause  of  all  these 
precautions.  He  says,  "  There  was  an  alarm  given  to  all 
our  towns  in  the  night  by  occasion  of  a  piece  which  was 
shot  off;  but  where  could  not  be  known  and  the  Indians 
sent  us  word  the  day  before  that  the  Mohawks  were  coming 
down  against  them  and  us."      (  April  16,  163 1.) 

In  August  of  the  same  year  (1631),  the  Tarratines  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  came  up  as  far  as  Agawam, 
now  Ipswich,  attacked  the  Indians  there  and  killed  seven. 
Our  own  Sagamore  James  with  his  wife  and  his  brother 
from- Chelsea  were  visiting  at  Agawam  at  the  time,  and 
Wenuchus  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Tarratines  and  carried 
back  to  their  home  in  Maine.  She  was  ransomed  a  few 
months  later.  This  raid  must  have  caused  many  a  heart 
to  beat  quicker  among  the  white  neighbors  of  Sagamore 
James  and  Wenuchus. 

During  the  next  two  or  three  years  the  colony  put  itself 
on  a  permanent  military  footing.  Persons  were  fined  for 
being  absent  from  training.2  A  watch  of  two  was  ordered 
to  be  kept  on  every  plantation.  Overseers  of  powder  and 
shot  and  all  otherammunitions  were  appointed  forthe  several 
plantations,  Mr.  Timothy  Tomlins  being  one.3  The  towns 
must  have  a  stock  of  arms  and  ammunition.  The  captain 
of  the  train-band  must  be  maintained  by  his  company 
showing  the  service  to  be  a  continuous  one. ,  Later  the 
burden  wras  transferred  to  the  colony. 

From  1635  tne  General  Court  annually  chose  a  Com- 
mittee on   Military  Affairs.4     How  much  we  may  read  be- 

1  Massachusetts  Records,  I.,  p.  $5. 
*'bid,  I.,  p.  102. 

n.id, ,,.  I2S. 
'"'id,  1.,  p.  13s. 
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tween  the  lines  of  a  court  order  in  1635,  —  that  certain 
towns  might  keep  their  men  at  home  at  election  time,  in- 
stead of  going  to  Boston,  and  that  others  must  send  ten 
deputies  armed  ;l  and  of  another,  that  no  dwelling-house 
could  be  built  over  half  a  mile  from  the  meeting-house.2 

Late  in  1636  came  news  of  trouble  with  the  Pequots 
and  the  colony  was  put  on  a  war  footing  at  once.3  The 
whole  bodv  of  fighting  men  was  organized  into  three  regi- 
ments,  one  of  which  included  men  from  Saugus,  Salem, 
Ipswich  and  Newbury.  Of  this  eastern  regiment.  John 
Endicott  was  appointed  Colonel  and  John  Winthrop,  Jr., 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  with  Captain  Trask  of  Salem  as 
Muster-Master.  The  company  officers  were  to  be  nomi- 
nated to  the  council  by  the  towns. 

It  was  ordered  that  watches  be  kept  in  all  the  towns 
and  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  that  all  men  should  come  to 
the  public  assemblies  armed  with  muskets,  match,  powder 
and  bullets.4  In  this  order,  it  has  been  said,  we  see  the 
significance  of  the  men  occupying  the  seat  in  the  pew  next 
the  aisle  ready  to  respond  to  a  sudden  alarm.  '  Still  further, 
no  person  should  travel  above  one  mile  from  his  dwelling 
house  without  some  arms. 

So  much  legislation  seems  to  show  that  the  people  were 
more  willing  to  take  risks  of  Indian  attacks  than  were  the 
magistrates,  but  later  events  proved  that  for  the  frontier 
settlements  at  least  the  precautions  of  the  magistrates  were 
none  too  exacting.  «,       . 

The  first  open  outbreak  came  in  1637  in  what  the  early 
histories  have  called  the  Pequot  War.  The  story  briefly 
told  is  this  : 

•Massachusetts  Records,  p.  166. 
-Ibid,  p.  157. 
'-Ibid,  pp.  1S6,  1S7. 
•Ibid,  p.  190. 
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The  Pequots  had  made  enemies  of  their  neighbors,  the 
Dutch  on  the  west  and  the  Xarragansetts  on  the  east,  and 
they  had  stirred  up  the  Massachusetts  people  by  harboring 
some  Indians  of  Block  Island,  who  had  murdered  one 
Captain  Oldham,  a  Massachusetts  trader.  In  1636, 
Massachusetts  sent  a  force  of  about  eighty  men  under 
Captain  John  Endicott  to  punish  the  Block  Islanders.  After 
a  slight  skirmish  the  Indians  fled  and  the  colonial  force 
burned  their  wigwams  and  destroyed  their  standing  crops.1 

The  next  year  (1637)  the  three  colonies  of  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  formed  an  alliance  to 
punish  the  Pequots.  Each  colony  raised  troops.  Massa- 
chusetts called  on  the  towns  to  name  160  men  from  whom 
the  Council  were  to  select  120.2  There  was  considerable 
delay  and  the  Connecticut  troops,  without  waiting,  attacked 
the  Indians  in  their  principal  stronghold  and  killed  and 
burned  six  or  seven  hundred,  only  a  few  escaping.  Of  the 
Massachusetts  troops,  one  company  of  forty  men  under 
Captain  Patrick  reached  the  scene  of  the  fight  too  late  to  be 
of  service.  Later,  the  other  forces  arrived  and  the  com- 
bined forces  penetrated  the  Pequot  country  and  practically 
exterminated  the  whole  tribe. 

A  day  of  public  thanksgiving  was  ordered  and  the 
towns  were  directed  to  feast  the  returning  soldiers.3 

In  this  inglorious  but  necessary  struggle,  Lynn  bore 
its  share,  though  but  five  names  of  its  participants  have 
come  down  to  us.  Three  men  were  conspicuous  in  all  the 
military  affairs  of  the  town  :  Captain  Nathaniel  Turner, 
who  commanded  a  company  under  Endicott  in  the  Block 
Island  expedition  ;   Lieut.  Daniel   Howe,  who  served  with 

■Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  I.,  pp.  457  et  seq. 

Barry's  History  of  Massachusetts,  First  Period,  pp.  219  ct  seq. 
^Massachusetts   Records,  I.,  p,  192. 
•'I hid,  I.,  p.  200. 
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Captain  Patrick:  and  Sergeant  Edward  Tomlins,  who  was 
appointed  cannoneer. 

Lynn's  share  in  the  enrolment  for  the  war  was  twenty- 
one  men,  but  no  list  has  been  preserved.1  Lewis  mentions 
one  name,  Daniel  Salmon,  a  workman  at  the  Iron  Works, 
as  being  a  soldier  in  the  Pequot  War,2  and  Christopher 
Lindsey,3  in  a  petition  to  the  General  Court  in  1655,  says 
he  was  wounded  in  the  Pequot  War  and  was  disabled  for 
twenty  weeks.      He  was  given  three  pounds. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Turner4  was  one  of  the  most  noted 
of  our  earliest  settlers.  According  to  Lewis,  he  lived  on 
Nahant  Street  and  owned  the  whole  of  Sagamore  Hill. 
He  was  representative  from  Lynn  in  the  first  seven  sessions 
of  the  General  Court,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  first 
County  Court  (1636).  In  1638,  he  removed  to  New  Haven 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  early  history  of  that 
settlement. 

Lieutenant  Daniel  Howe5  was  a  representative  in  five 
General  Courts.  He  also  removed  to  Xew  Haven. 
Turner,  Howe  and  Tomlins  were  among  the  first  members 
of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  organ- 
ized just  after  the  Pequot  War  in  1638.  In  1642,  the  colo- 
nists were  disturbed  again  by  news  of  trouble  with  the 
Narragansetts.  Again  the  alarm  machinery  was  set  in 
operation,  arms  were  repaired,  and  in  Lynn  a  block  house 
was  built  for  soldiers,  and  another  forty  feet  long  for  a 
retreat  for  women  and  children  in  case  the  Indians  should 
come.6  Those  buildings  were  on  Vinegar  Hill.  Their 
site  is  now  owned  by  the  Lynn  Historical  Society. 

•Massachusetts  Records,  p.   192. 

-Lewis,  p.  67. 

3Lewis,  p.  125. 

♦Lewis,  p.  12S. 

nLewis,  p.  124. 

BLewis,  p    113. 
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Three  years  later  (1645),  new  alarms  occasioned  new 
provisions  for  watch  and  arms  and  drill,  and  now  the 
youth  from  ten  to  sixteen  were  ordered  to  be  trained  in  the 
use  of  small  arms,  half-pikes,  bows  and  arrows.1  Thus 
early  do  we  find  a  precedent  for  our  modern  military  drill 
of  school  boys. 

king  philip's  war 

For  twenty-rive  years  there  was  comparative  quiet  and 
the  settlements  were  gradually  extended  further  into  the 
Indian  country.  Haverhill,  Lancaster  and  Mendon  were 
frontier  towns,  as  were  Groton,  Marlborough  and  Sudbury. 
In  the  heart  of  the  Nipmuck  country  some  fifteen  families 
were  settled  at  Brookrield.  Beyond  them  stretched  the 
wilderness  to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  where  a  line  of 
towns  had  been  planted,  extending  nearly  across  the  State 
from  south  to  north,  —  Springfield,  Northampton,  Hadley, 
Hatfield,  Deerheld  and  Northfield. 

Upon  the  homes  of  the  Wampanoags  and  Narragan- 
setts  the  whites  had  pressed  more  closelv.  From  Plymouth 
there  was  an  unbroken  line  of  settlements  to  Xarragansett 
Bay.  The  peace  made  by  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  with 
Massasoit  remained  unbroken  for  nearly  fifty  years  —  until 
his  death,  in  1667.  To  his  two  sons  the  English  had,  at 
his  request,  given  English  names, —  Alexander  and  Philip. 
Alexander  died  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father  and  Philip 
assumed  the  sovereignty.  He  represented  a  younger  gen- 
eration, which  could  not  in  view  of  the  steadily  rising  tide 
of  white  encroachment  fail  to  read  the  doom  of  the  red  race. 

The  Plymouth  people  were  suspicious  of  Philip  from 
his  accession,  and  he  was  repeatedly  summoned  to  meet 
the  magistrates  and  give  evidence  of  his  peaceful  intentions. 

At  last,  June   20,    1675,   an   attack   upon   the  town   of 

'Massachusetts  Records,  II.,  p.  99 
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Swansea  and  the  killing  of  several  settlers  and  burning  of 
their  houses  brought  matters  to  an  issue,  and  the  long 
struggle  known  as  *r  King  Philip's  War"  was  begun.1 

Troops  were  at  once  raised  in  Massachusetts  and  Ply- 
mouth and  sent  into  the  Indian  country.  Philip's  chief 
seat  was  at  Mt.  Hope  and  from  this  center,  parties  were 
sent  in  all  directions  to  burn  and  to  kill.  They  were 
repulsed  at  one  point  only  to  appear  at  another. 

Soon,  however,  Philip  found  his  position  becoming 
untenable  and  pushed  north  into  the  Nipmuck  country, 
personally  and  through  his  emissaries  stirring  up  even  the 
most  peaceful  and  friendly  tribes.  In  July,  the  Nipmucks 
rose.  Brookrield  was  attacked,  defended,  beseiged  and 
finally  succored,  with  all  the  peculiar  horrors  which  char- 
acterized Indian  warfare.  With  the  rising  of  the  Nip- 
mucks,  all  hope  of  narrowing  the  theatre  of  hostilities  gave 
way.  The  troops  which  had  succored  Brookrield  hastened 
west  to  protect  the  Connecticut  River  towns,  whose  situation 
had  become  precarious.  New  levies  of  troops  were  made 
in  all  the  colonies. 

The  help  for  the  river  towns  arrived  none  too  soon. 
x\ugust  25,  Captain  Lothrop's  Company  of  Essex  County 
men  was  attacked  and  lost  six  men.  The  settlers  of  North- 
field  and  Deerfield  were  forced  to  abandon  their  houses  and 
retire  to  Hadley  and  Hatfield  where  they  could  be  better 
protected.  An  effort  was  made  to  save  the  riptmed  grain 
at  Deerfield.  It  was  cut,  threshed,  loaded  on  wagons  and 
started  for  Hadley  under  convoy  of  Captain  Lothrop  with 
about  eighty  men.  The  party  was  ambushed  and. sixty  or 
seventy  killed.      They  were  called  "the   flower  of  Essex." 

lThe  story  of  Kin^  Philip'-  War  is  succinctly  told  in  Harry's  History  of  Massachu- 
setts, First  Period.  Chapters  XV.  and  XVI.  This  account  contains  references  to  original 
authorities. 
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The  scene  of  the  massacre  has  since  been  known  as 
"  Bloody  Brook." 

On  September  i,  Hadlev  was  attacked.  This  was  the 
memorable  Sunday  when  the  white-haired  regicide  Goffe 
so  mysteriously  appeared,  took  charge  of  the  defence,  and 
as  mysteriously  disappeared.  On  September  6,  a  force 
sent  to  protect  North/field  was  ambushed  and  met  with 
severe  loss.  On  October  9,  Hatfield  was  attacked,  but  the 
Indians  were  repulsed.  The  Indian  forces  were  gradually 
broken  up,  and  in  straggling  parties  they  returned  east- 
ward to  the  Xarragansett  country.  The  Massachusetts 
forces  were  mostly  called  home. 

The  colonial  authorities  realized  that  their  only  safety 
was  to  go  forward  and  completely  break  the  power  of  all 
the  Indian  tribes.  Measures  were  at  once  taken  to  organize 
a  large  force  for  a  winter  campaign  against  the  Narragan- 
setts,  whose  strongly  fortified  seat  was  near  what  is  now 
South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  where  some  3,500  Indians  were 
gathered.  The  levy  of  troops  was  completed  December 
18,  and  in  a  blinding  snowstorm  the  army  marched  eighteen 
miles  to  the  attack.  The  Indians  fought  desperately  but 
were  overpowered  and  scattered  with  great  loss  on  both 
sides.  Six  or  seven  hundred  Indians  were  killed  and  two 
hundred  whites  killed  and  wounded,  one  hundred  of  them 
from  Massachusetts.  Six  captains  were  killed  almost  at 
the  first  encounter.  Somebody  blundered  and,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  tight,  the  wigwams  were  set  on  fire/  Night 
came  and  there  was  no  alternative  for  the  troops  but  to 
retrace  their  steps,  bearing  their  wounded.  The  snow  was 
deep  and  the  cold  was  intense.      The  night  march  made  a 


more  lasting  impression  on  the  survivors  than  the  fight  itself. 
1  he  troops  kept  the  field  some  weeks  longer,  the  Massa- 
chusetts  men   being  dismissed   early   in   February. 
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On  February  8,  a  new  levy  was  made  and  none  too 
soon.  The  Indians,  driven  from  their  stronghold  and 
broken  up  into  small  bodies,  were  widely  scattered  and, 
moving  rapidly  from  place  to  place,  kept  the  whole  colony 
in  terror. 

On  the  ioth  of  February,  Lancaster  was  sacked ; 
Medrield  on  the  2 1st,  and  Weymouth  on  the  25th.  March 
was  full  of  alarms.  On  Sunday,  the  12th,  always  a  favor- 
ite day  with  the  Indians  for  their  forays,  Plymouth  was 
attacked  ;  on  Monday,  Groton  ;  on  Tuesday,  Northampton  ; 
on  Friday,  Warwick.  On  Sunday,  the  26th,  Indians  ap- 
peared at  Marlborough,  Pawtucket  and  Springfield  ;  on  the 
28th,  at  Rehoboth  ;  and  during  the  next  week,  at  Provi- 
dence, Wrentham  and  Seekonk.  Bridgewater  and  Mid- 
dleborough  on  the  south  and  west,  Plymouth  and  Scituate 
on  the  east  and  Andover  and  Chelmsford  on  the  north  ex- 
perienced the  usual  fate, — outlying  buildings  burned  and 
their  occupants  killed. 

The  Indians  seemed  to  be  everywhere  at  once,^and  the 
colonial  forces,  imitating  the  Indian  method,  breaking  into 
small  bodies,  moved  rapidly  from  place  to  place  in  pursuit 
of  the  wily  and  vigilant  foe. 

So  the  lighting  continued  through  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  of  1676  until  the  Indians,  outnumbered  and 
outfought,  their  homes  destroyed,  most  of  their  fighting 
men  killed,  lost  courage,  and  Philip,  their  great  leader, 
having  lost  his  family  and  his  cause,  retreated  io  his  old 
home  at  Mt.  Hope  and  stood  at  bay  for  the  last  time. 

The  final  attack  by  Captain  Church  in  August,  1676, 
and  the  death  of  Philip  are  among  the  most  familiar  inci- 
dents in  colonial  history.  With  the  death  of  Philip,  the 
scene  of  operations  was  shifted  to  the  east  and  the  fightin 
dragged  on  there  for  most  of  another  year. 


<r 
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The  war  came  to  an  end  not  by  the  formal  act  of  high 
and  mighty  diplomatic  commissions  but  by  the  extermina- 
tion of  a  race.  It  had  been  a  costly  process  for  the  colo- 
nists. Thirteen  towns  had  been  destroyed,  six  hundred 
lives  had  been  sacrificed,  most  of  them  young  men,  six 
hundred  buildings  had  been  destroyed  and  half  a  million 
of  dollars  had  been  spent.1  A  costly  process,  but  inevi- 
table—  inevitable,  not  because  the  Indians  were  blood- 
thirsty and  treacherous,  for  they  were  not,  not  because  the 
white  settlers  were  overbearing  and  aggressive,  for  they 
were  not;   but  because  both  were  human. 

Fortunately  for  our  ancestors,  Lynn  was  not  a  frontier 
town,  and  the  Indian  depredations  came  no  nearer  than 
Andover  and  Haverhill,  unless  we  accept  as  truth  the  story 
in  Xewhall  and  Lewis'  history  that  one  John  Flint  of  Salem 
shot  a  hostile  Indian  at  the  end  of  Spring  Pond  in  Lynn. 
Yet  in  common  with  her  sister  towns,  Lynn  had  sent  her 
young  men  freely  for  the  common  defence. 

In  the  military  organization  of  the  colony  each  county 
had  its  regiment.  The  Essex  regiment  comprised  thirteen 
companies  of  foot  and  one  of  horse.  There  was  an  inde- 
pendent cavalry  company  called  the  Three  County  Troop, 
being  made  up  of  men  from  Essex,  Middlesex  and  Suffolk. 
There  were  some  Lynn  men  in  this  troop.  The  local  com- 
panies were  not  sent  on  active  service  out  of  their  towns, 
but  men  were  impressed  from  the  number  and  placed  under 
officers  appointed  by  the  Council. 

The  sources  of  information  concerning  the  men  from 
Lynn  are  chiefly  three.  In  the  State  Archives  are  some  of 
the  books  of  General  Hull,  who  was  the  paymaster  for  the 
colony.  These  books  contain  some  muster  rolls  of  com- 
paniesand  many  listsof  mencredited  with  service  at  different 

'Barry,  p.  447. 
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dates.  Neither  the  length  nor  the  place  of  service  are 
given,  and  in  a  few  cases  only  is  the  residence  shown.  The 
credit  is  for  the  amount  of  pay  to  which  each  man  was 
entitled   at  the   rate  of  6s.  a   week. 

During  the  war  the  towns  assumed  the  payment  of  the 
wages  of  their  own  soldiers  to  their  families  left  at  home, 
and  the  men  assigned  their  wages  to  the  towns  in  reim- 
bursement.  Hull's  books  contained  some  lists  of  such 
assignments.  It  is  not  certain  in  every  case  but  there  is  at 
least  a  strong  presumption  that  when  a  man  assigned  his 
wages  to  a  town  that  he  considered  that  to  be  his  residence. 

The  second  source  of  information  is  a  petition  sent 
from  Lynn  in  1685  to  the  General  Court  for  a  grant  of 
land  in  recognition  of  military  services  in  the  Narragansett 
campaign. 

When  the  troops  were  mustered  on  Dedham  plain  on 
the  eve  of  the  winter  march  against  the  Narragansetts, 
they  were  promised  a  grant  of  land  in  addition  to  their 
regular  pay.  This  petition  called  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promise.  On  this  petition  were  twenty-five  names.  In 
answer  to  this  petition  the  General  Court  granted  to  the 
petitioners  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Nipmuck  territory  of  eight 
miles  square  "to  be  laid  out  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  any 
former  grants  and  that  an  Orthodox  minister,  on  their 
settlement  of  thirty  families,  be  settled  within  the  space  of 
four  years  next  coming.''     Mass.  Records,  V.,  p.  487. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  thisVramt,  but  many 
years  later  a  similar  grant  actually  made  and  actually 
received  gives  us  our  third  source  of  knowledge  of  Lynn 
participants  in  the  war. 

In  1732,  the  General  Court  granted  seven  townships, 
called  the  Narragansett  townships,  to  persons  who  claimed 
either  as  survivors  of  the  war  or  as  heirs  of  actual  par- 
ticipants. 
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Township  Xo.  3,  called  Souhegan  West,  now  the  town 
of  Amherst, .TjjT.  H.,  was  given  to  claimants  from  Salem  and 
vicinity.  In  this  list  of  grantees  are  twenty-seven  names 
of  Lynn  men,  fourteen  of  whom  were  not  on  the  petition 
of  1685. 

Lewis'  History  may  be  considered  a  fourth  source  of 
information,  as  it  contains  some  scattering  references  to  the 
war  and  connects  some  names  with  it.  It  contains  one  list 
of  fifteen  men  impressed  bv  order  of  the  Court  November 
13,  1675. l     This  was  for  the  Narragansett  campaign. 

All  the  material  contained  in  Hull's  books  together 
with  much  other  information  has  been  transcribed  from  the 
Archives  by  Rev.  George  M.  Bodge  of  Leominster,  Mass., 
and  published  under  the  title  of  "  Soldiers  in  King  Philip's 
War.''  To  this  book  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  follow- 
ing information,  culling  the  Lynn  part,  supplementing  it, 
verifying  it,  and  correcting  it  from  other  sources. 

As  has  been  said  before,  soon  after  the  attack  upon 
Swansea  in  June,  1675,  a  force  was  sent  against  Philip  at 
Mt.  Hope,  consisting  of  a  bodv  of  foot  soldiers  under  Cap- 
tain Nathaniel  Henchman  of  Boston  and  a  body  of  troopers 
under  Captain  Thomas  Prentice  of  Cambridge.  These 
forces  were  made  up  of  men  drawn  from  the  local  com 
panies  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 

In  Captain  Prentice's  company  were  four  men  of  Lynn 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  Essex  County  troops  under 
Captain  George  Corwin  of  Salem.  These  four  were  John 
Richards,  Nathaniel  Ballard,  Jr.,  John  Edmonds  and 
William  Merriam.  They  were  credited  with  twelve  weeks' 
service.  Another  company  was  sent  to  the  Mt.  Hope  region 
soon  after  under  Captain  Nicholas  Paige  of  Boston.  With 
him  were  also  four  Lynn   men,  John   Ballard,  John  Breed, 

'Lewis,  p.  156. 
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Samuel  Mower  and  Samuel  Silsbee.  These  names  are  in 
Hull's  list  of  credits  for  five  weeks'  service. 

In  August,  1675,  after  the  attack  upon  Brookfield,  a 
company  of  men  from  Essex  County  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  Captain  Thomas  Lathrop  of  Beverly  and  sent  to 
Brookfield,  when  they  marched  almost  immediately  to  the 
defence  of  the  Connecticut  River  towns.  The  disasters 
which  befell  this  force  have  been  previously  related. 

In  Captain  Lathrop's  company  were  five  men  credited 
to  Lynn,  all  of  whom  were  killed.  Joseph  Pearson  was 
killed  in  the  affair  at  Whately,  August  25,  and  Solomon 
Alley,  Benjamin  Furnell  or  Farnell  and  Ephraim  Farrar 
were  killed  at  Bloody  Brook.  (I  have  been  unable  to 
connect  Pearson  and  Furnell  with  any  Lynn  family.  I 
think  Pearson  was  a  Rowley  man.)  These  are  among 
those  whom  the  historians  describe  asthe  "flower  of  Essex." 

In  Captain  Lathrop's  Company  is  the  name  Blaze 
Vinton.  He  was  a  Lynn  man  and  was  probably  killed  at 
Bloody  Brook. 

In  the  Appendix  to  Edward  Everett's  Bloody  Brook 
Oration  (1835)  is  a  list  of  the  killed  furnished  by  Joseph 
B.  Felt.  This  list  contains  the  names  of  Benjamin  Farnell 
and  Solomon  Alley  and  gives  Lynn  as  their  residence. 

While  these  things  were  happening  in  the  Connecticut 
valley,  Captain  Henchman  was  still  pursuing  the  retreating 
Philip  in  the  east.  Among  the  men  credited  \o  him  at  this 
time  (August  20,  1675)  was  Samuel  Ireson,  a  Lynn  man, 
who  also  rendered  much  service  later. 

The  Massachusetts  contingent  for  the  "Teat  winter 
campaign  against  the  Xarragansetts  comprised  six  com- 
panies of  foot  under  Major  Samuel  Appleton  of  Ipswich 
who  was  captain  of  the  1st  Company.  The  6th  Com  pain- 
was  officered  by  Joseph  Gardiner  of  Salem  as  captain,  and 
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William  Hathorne  of  Salem  as  lieutenant.  There  was  a 
company  of  troopers  under  Captain  Burton.  In  this  severe 
campaign  Lynn  was  more  largely  represented  than  in  any 
other. 

After  the  battle  in  which  so  many  of  the  captains  were 
killed,  some  new  officers  were  sent  into  the  field  to  take 
command  of  the  forces.  Among  them  was  Captain  Samuel 
Brocklebank  of  Rowley  under  whom  some  Lynn  men 
were  credited. 

In  Captain  Appleton's  company  I  find  credited  nine 
Lynn  men :  Timothy  Breed,  Thomas  Brown,  Benjamin 
Chadwell,  "Moses  Chadwell,  John  Davis,  Samuel  Ingalls, 
Samuel  Ireson,  Joseph  Mansfield  and  John  Newhall. 

In  a  list  of  names  of  Captain  Gardiner's  soldiers  for 
this  campaign  Lynn  is  given  as  the  residence  of  eighteen. 
These  are  : 

Mark  Bachelor  John  Hunkens 

Thomas  Baker  Richard   Hutten 

John  Davis  Thomas  Kimball 

Robert  Driver  John  Lindsay 

John  Farrington  Jonathan  Look 

Samuel  Graves  Samuel   Rhodes 

Isaac  Hart  Andrew  Townsend 

Daniel   Hitchings         Isaac  Welman 
Nicholas  Hitchings      Philip  Welsh. 
Of   this   list,  four,   namely,    Mark  Bacheler,   Richard 
Hutten,  Thomas  Kimball  and  Philip  Welsh  were  ^Venham 
men.     Sergeant  William  Basset  and  Samuel  Tarbox,  Lynn 
men,  were  credited  to  Salem. 

Besides  these,  there  are  credited  with  service  under 
Gardiner  in  another  list:  William  Driver  (probably  a  mis- 
take for  Robert),  Benjamin  Chadwell,  John  Mann,  John 
Ballard,  Eleazer  Lindsay. 
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A  sad  feature  of  this  war  was  the  selling  of  the  Indian 
prisoners  as  slaves.  John  Mann  is  credited  with  one  girl 
at  £3. 

One  Lynn  man  appears  in  the  list  of  Capt.  Mosely's 
men  who  had  done  service  through  the  most  of  the  summer 
and  autumn  campaign.  This  is  Daniel  Johnson  who  is 
credited  with  service  as  trumpeter.  Lewis'  History  of 
Lynn  says  that  Ephraim  New-hall  was  killed  in  the  fr  great 
swamp  fight."  I  cannot  rind  his  name  in  any  service  list, 
nor  is  it  in  Waters'  genealogy  of  the  Newhall  family. 

Under  Brocklebank,   serving  during   the   winter    and 
spring  following  the  swamp  right,  are  credited  twelve  men  : 
Thomas  Baker  Samuel   Ireson 

Thomas  Brown  Philip  Kertland 

John  Burrill  Eleazer  Lindsey 

Richard  Haven         John  Lindsey 
John  Humkins  Samuel  Mower 

•  Daniel  Hutchings  Robert  Rand 
or  Hitchings. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1676  operations  were 
carried  on  over  the  whole  field  from  Plymouth  to  the  Con- 
necticut. Many  of  the  men  who  had  been  in  service  in 
earlier  campaigns  were  employed  during  this  season  under 
the  same  or  new  commanders  and  are  credited  with  service 
at  different  times.  In  these  lists  I  rind  a  large  number  of 
Lynn  men,  some  whose  names  have  already  been  given, 
and  some  new  ones.  ,       * 

As  serving  under  Captain  Nicholas  Manning  of  Ips- 
wich, I   find  : 

Allen  Breed  Thomas  Fuller 

Joseph  Collins  Samuel  Johnson 

Henry  Farrar  John  Kertland 

John   Lewis. 
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Under  Captain  Jonathan  Poole  of  Reading: 
Joseph  Burrill  Samuel  Fisk 

Moses  Chadwell  Elisha  Fuller 

Benjamin  Collins         Samuel  Graves. 

Under  Captain  John  Whipple  of  Ipswich,  serving  as 
troopers  in  the  Connecticut  regiment,  were  Thaddeus 
Berry,  Timothy  Breed  and  William  Dellow.  Berry  and 
Dellow  I  cannot  connect  with  Lynn.  (Berry  may  be 
Thaddeus  Brann  of  whom  mention  is  made  later.) 

One  Sunday  in  March,  eight  Indians  assaulted  a  body 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen  men  of  this  regiment  who  with  women 
and  children  were  £oin£  to  meeting  from  Longmeadow. 
They  killed  a  man  and  a  maid  and  carried  away  two 
women  and  two  children.  On  being  pursued,  thev  killed 
the  women  and  children.  The  affair  caused  much  indig- 
nation and  a  popular  rhyme  of  the  day  expressed  the 
general  sentiment : 

"Seven  Indians  and  one  without  a  gun 
Caused  Capt.  Nixon  and  forty  men  to  run." 

We  may.  hope  that  our  three  Lynn  men  were  not  in 
that  unfortunate  affair. 

Besides  these,  Robert  Coates  was  serving  under  Cap- 
tain Wilbur  Turner  in  April,  doing  garrison  duty  at  Had- 
ley ;  John  Davis  was  serving  under  Appleton  ;  Samuel 
Edmonds  and  John  Mower  under  Henchman.  ,/ Thomas 
Leonard  served  in  Captain  Brattle's  troop. 

Several  Lynn  men  are  credited  with  service  in  the 
succeeding  fall  and  winter.  It  is  not  known  when  this 
service  was  rendered  or  under  whose  command.  The  fol- 
lowing names  are  in  this  list.  Some  of  them  have  appeared 
before : 
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George  Bagnell  John  Haven 

William  Barber  Samuel  Johnson 

John  Edmonds  Nathaniel  Kertland 

Thomas  Farrar  Robert  Potter 

Daniel  Gott  Aquilla  Ramsdell 

John  Witt. 

Ralph  King,  no  residence  given,  should  be  credited 
to  Lynn. 

Besides  all  these  on  the  petitions  for  a  land  grant  in 
1685  are  the  names  of  Joseph  Breed,  John  Hawkes,  Henry 
Rhodes  and  Widow  Hathorne. 

Henry  Collins  and   Joseph    Farr   were    claimants    in 

I730. 

James  Robinson,  Thomas  Barker  and  Isaac  Lewis 
assigned  their  wages  to  Lynn  in  August,  1676.  x\ll  of 
these  doubtless  rendered  service,  though  their  names  do 
not  appear  in  any  company  lists. 

The  war  in  the  East  closed  with  one  of  those  unfortu- 
nate events  which  had  been  so  frequentlv  repeated  during 
this  three  years'  struggle.  On  the  28th  of  June,  1677,  the 
eastern  Indians  made  an  attack  upon  the  force  at  Black- 
point,  Me.,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Swett  of  Newbury, 
who  allowed  his  men,  mostly  raw  recruits,  to  be  drawn 
into  the  inevitable  ambush.  Swett  was  killed  with  about 
forty  of  his  English  soldiers  and  a  number  of  friendly 
Indians  in  his  command.  No  list  of  the  killed  has  been 
found,  but  in  the  files  of  the  Salem  court  is  a^paper  whose 
caption  is  as  follows  :!  "An  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Teague 
alias  Thaddeus  Brann  who  was  impressed  a  soldier  of 
Lynn  for  the  country's  service  and  was  sent  from  Lynn  the 
22nd  of  June,  1677,  and  was  slain  in  the  fight  at  Black- 
point,  as  we  are  informed,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1677." 

1\e\vh;ill  and  Lewis,  p.  265. 
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Thomas  Marshall  of  Lynn  was  appointed  adminis- 
trator, and  the  inventory  shows  Brann  to  have  possessed  a 
house  and  about  four  acres  of  land. 

He  was  the  last  of  the  Lynn  victims.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  name,  Teague,  in  the  records,  proves 
him  to  have  been  an  Irishman.  The  inference  is  strength- 
ened  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Vital  Records  of  Lynn  his 
family  appear  as  Brann  or  Brian.  If  the  supposition  as  to 
his  nationality  is  true,  it  shows  how  early  men  of  this  race 
began  to  give  their  lives  for  their  adopted  country. 

One  more  contribution  was  made  by  Lynn.  On  the 
19th  of  September,  1677,  when  all  had  been  quiet  on 
the  Connecticut  for  months,  a  band  of  Indians  attacked 
Hatfield,  burning  and  killing.  They  carried  captive  into 
Canada  twenty  persons,  mostly  women  and  young  children. 
Two  men  whose  homes  had  been  thus  despoiled  undertook 
to  reach  and  redeem  their  own  wives  and  children  and  the 
other  captives.  After  great  exertions  and  many  disappoint- 
ments, they  succeeded  and  brought  back  to  their  homes  all 
but  three  of  those  who  eight  months  before  had  been  so 
cruelly  torn  from  their  loved  ones.  The  money  for  their 
ransom  was  raised  by  contributions  among  the  towns  of  the 
colon}-.  Lynn  gave  £4,  13s.  (Newhall  and  Lewis,  p 
265./ 

Giving  to  Lynn  the  credit  of  all  those  who  by  virtue  of 
service  records  or  claims  of  land  grants  or  assignment  of 
wages  seem  to  belong  to  her,  I  find  seventy-three  Barnes. 
Sixty-five  of  these  can  be  connected  directly  with  Lynn 
families  resident  here  at  the  time. 

Most  of  them  were  young  men,  many  only  sixteen 
years  old.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  local 
military  committees,  on  whom  fell  the  duty  of  making  the 
draft  called  for  by  the  colonial   authorities,  to  choose  the 
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youngest  and  strongest  men  as  best  fitted  to  endure  the 
hardships  of  an  Indian  campaign.  If  sometimes  those 
boys,  when  drafted,  shrank  from  the  duty,  we  cannot  be 
surprised.  They  could  run  the  risk  of  gunshots  calmly, 
but  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  were  not  pleasant  to 
think  about.  Henry  Stacey  and  Charles  Phillips  were 
impressed  but  did  not  appear.  All  parts  of  the  town  were 
represented. 

Solomon  Alley,  the  boy  of  nineteen  killed  at  Bloody 
Brook,  was  a  son  of  that  Hugh  Alley  who  owned  the  water 
front  from  Pleasant  to  Market  streets. 

Samuel  Silsbee  was  his  next  neighbor  at  home.  He 
is  the  one  who  started  the  shipyard  on  Liberty  Square  and 
whose  house  is  still  standing. 

William  Basset  lived  on  Nahant  Street  where  he  had 
for  his  neighbors  the  Farrars,  Thomas  and  Ephraim,  all 
boys  together. 

Samuel  Ingalls,  probably  a  son  of  Robert,  lived  on 
Fayette  Street. 

The  three  Breed  boys,  Allen,  Joseph  and  Timothy, 
were  sons  of  the  first  Allen  of  Breed's  End. 

John  and  Nathaniel  Ballard,  were  sons  of  William. 
John  later  owned  the  grist  mill. 

The  Burrills,  John  and  Joseph,  were  cousins,  from 
Tower  Hill. 

Thomas  Baker  was  a  son  of  Edward,  who  lived  in 
Saugus  at  Baker's  Hill.  *       ' 

Thomas  Brown  was  a  son  of  Nicholas,  who  lived  on 
Walnut  Street  in  Saugus. 

The  Chadwelis,  Moses  and  Benjamin,  were  sons  of 
Thomas,  who  lived  on  Summer  Street  at  Breed's  End. 

Robert  Driver  was  son  of  Robert,  who  lived  on  Shep- 
ard  Street. 
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The  Edmonds,  John  and  Samuel,  were  sons  of  Wil- 
liam the  tailor. 

Joseph  Fan*  was  son  of  George,  the  shipwright  and 
farmer,  living  in  the  eastern  part  of  Essex  Street. 

Samuel  Graves  was  son  of  Samuel  of  Gravesend. 

John  Hawkes  was  son  of  Adam  of  Saugus  ;  and  Henry 
Rhodes  lived  west  of  the  river,  later  owning  the  grist  mill. 

John  and  Eleazer  Lindsey  were  sons  of  that  Christo- 
pher who  lived  as  a  servant  with  Thomas  Dexter  and  kept 
his  cattle  at  Nahant,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  Pequot 
War.     Two  generations  of  Indian  fighters. 

From  Boston  Street  was  Robert  Potter,  son  of  the 
brickmaker ;  and  Joseph  Mansfield,  son  of  Joseph,  of 
Mansfield's  End ;  and  the  two  Kertlands,  Philip  and 
Nathaniel,  probably  grandsons  of  Philip  the  shoemaker. 

From  Saugus  too,  came  the  Hitchings,  Daniel  and 
Nicholas;  Thomas  Leonard,  son  of  Henry,  a  proprietor  of 
the  iron  works  ;   and  Andrew  Townsend,  son  of  Thomas. 

From  the  far  end  of  Waterhill  Street,  across  the  brook 
from  the  Potters,  went  the  Fullers,  Elisha  and  Thomas, 
sons  of  John. 

From  the  other  end  of  thetown  near  the  Flax  Pond  went 
the  Havens,  John  and  Richard,  sons  of  Richard  the  farmer. 

From  Woodend  went  Robert  Rand,  son  of  Robert; 
and  the  Collins,  Joseph  and   Henry,  sons  of  Henry. 

Nahant  was  represented  by  Robert  Coates,  who, 
Lewis  says,  was  the  second  inhabitant  of  Nahant,  probably 
a  shepherd  and  fisherman. 

Ralph  King  was  probably  a  son  of  Daniel  who  lived 
at  Swampscott  and  bought  a  part  of  the  Humphrey  Farm. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  place  the  others  geographically 
though  I  have  found  most  of  the  family  connctions.  Of 
'*  few  I  have  found  no  trace. 
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The  names  of  nineteen  of  these  soldiers  are  inscribed 
on  the  stones  in  the  Western  Burial  Ground. 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  16S5  a  petition  was 
sent  to  the  General  Court  for  a  grant  of  land  in  fulfillment 
of  a  provision  made  on  the  eve  of  the  march.  A  grant 
was  made  but  not  taken  up. 

In  1727  a  movement  began  among  the  survivors  of  the 
war  to  secure  another  grant.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  from  the  first  inclined  to  be  generous,  but  their 
action  did  not  receive  the  assent  of  the  Council  and  the 
matter  dragged  along  for  five  years. 

In  1 73 1,  the  House  of  Representatives  sent  to  the 
Council  a  memorial  in  regard  to  the  matter  which  was  so 
vigorous  in  its  handling  of  the  subject  that  the  Council 
could  not  longer  resist  the  appeal.  I  quote  a  part  of  this 
document  because  it  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  events  I 
have  briefly  related  : 

ff  If  we  consider  the  difficulties  these  brave  men  went 
through  in  storming  the  fort  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the 
pinching  wants  they  afterwards  underwent  in  pursuing  the 
Indians  that  escaped  through  a  hideous  wilderness  famously 
known  throughout  New  England  to  this  day  by  the  name 
of  the  f  hungry  march,'  and  if  we  further  consider  that  until 
this  brave  though  small  army  thus  played  the  man,  the 
whole  country  was  filled  with  distress  and  fear  and  we 
trembled  in  this  capital  Boston  itself,  and  that  to  the  good- 
ness of  God  to  this  army  we  owe  our  fathers'  and  our  own 
safety  and  estates,  we  cannot  but  think  that  those  instru- 
ments of  our  deliverance  and  safety  ought  to  be  not  only 
justly  but  gratefully  and  generously   rewarded." 

"We  ought  further  to  observe  what  greatly  adds  to 
their  merit  that  they  were  not  vagabonds  and  beggars  and 
outcasts  of  which  armies  are  sometimes  made  up,  who  run 
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the  hazards  of  war  to  avoid  the  danger  of  starving  ;  so  far 
from  this  that  these  were  some  of  the  best  of  our  men,  the 
fathers  and  sons  of  some  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  our 
families." 

When  the  grant  was  finally  made  in  1733  but  three  of 
the  Lynn  men  who  had  seen  service  were  alive  :  Henry 
Collins,  John  Xewhall  and  Thomas  Baker.  The  claims 
of  twenty-three  others  were  presented  by  their  heirs. 

None  of  the  twenty-seven  grantees  occupied  their  New 
Hampshire  land,  but  as  opportunity  offered,  sold  it  to 
actual  settlers.  The  last  lots  were  sold  from  1774  to  1778, 
about  a  hundred  years  after  they  were  earned  by  the 
sufferings  and  sacrifices  of  the  boys  of  the  earlier  genera- 
tion. 

This  seems  an  appropriate  place  for  me  to  end  this 
imperfect  narrative.  I  hope  I  have  shown  that  there  are 
unexplored  regions  in  our  local  history  which  promise 
amply  to  repay  any  student  willing  to  devote  to  the  research 
the  needed  time  and  patience. 

I  commend  to  the  members  of  the  Society  the  period 
of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  beginning;  with  the  close 
of  King  Philip's  War  and  extending  to  the  fall  of  Quebec, 
as  a  mine  of  Lynn  history  absolutely  undeveloped,  where 
the  patient  explorer  may  get  great  glory  to  himself  and 
earn  the  gratitude  of  coining  generations. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  relieve  the  barrenness  of  the 
narrative  by  any  flights  of  rhetoric.  I  have  given  you  only 
a  sketch,  leaving  it  for  you  to  fill  in  the  details  and  put  on 
the  color. 

Your  own  imagination,  if  you  give  it  play,  will  find 
room  enough  for  the  amplest  exercise  as  you  try  to  picture 
the  humble  homes  in  the  wilderness  by  the  shore  and  the 
brooks  and  the  ponds  that  we   know  so  well,  as  you  watch 
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the  frequent  coming  of  messengers  with  news  of  Indian 
depredations,  as  you  see  the  sober  faces  of  the  men,  the 
trembling  forms  of  the  women,  and  the  clinging  children. 
And  when  you  see  the  boys  leaving  home  —  and  so 
many  homes  —  always  the  hrst-born,  followed  later  by  the 
next  and  sometimes  by  still  another,  and  watch  them  as 
they  disappear  in  the  forest  paths  on  their  way  to  the 
appointed  rendezvous,  and  as  you  think  of  the  hardships  of 
travel,  the  scanty  means  of  communication  and  the  nature 
of  their  foes,  the  possibilities  of  death  and  the  more  horrible 
possibilities  of  capture,  as  you  think  of  the  mothers  of  these 
boys,  of  the  anguish  of  their  parting,  of  the  days  and  nights 
of  waiting,  and  wondering,  hoping  and  fearing  and  pray- 
ing, you  need  no  words  of  mine  to  help  you  paint  the  pic- 
ture of  those  sad  two  years  of  1675  anc^  1676.  I  think  they 
must  have  been  the  saddest  two  years  in  Massachusetts 
history  before  the  Civil  War. 
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THE  OLD  TUNNEL  TABLET 

Dedicated  June  13,  1909 


This  Society  has  placed  tablets  at  eight  places  of  his- 
torical interest,  and  it  was  decided  four  years  ago  that  the 
next  memorial  tablet  should  be  in  commemoration  of  the 
Old  Tunnel,  the  civic  center  of  the  history  of  the  Town  of 
Lynn  from  colonial  days,  through  the  formative  period  of 
the  independence  of  this  country. 

The  instructions  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  were 
given  to  a  special  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Henry 
F.  Tapley,  Chairman,  George  S.  Bliss,  Secretary,  Hon. 
Nathan  M.  Hawkes,  Benjamin  X.  Johnson  and  Howard 
Mudge  Newhall;  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  C.  J.  H. 
Woodbury  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy. 

The  committee  availed  themselves  of  all  sources  of 
historical  information  on  the  subject,  but  it  was  not  feasible 
to  place  the  tablet  on'  the  site  of  the  Old  Tunnel  on  the 
Common  for  two  prohibitive  reasons,  the  one  being  that 
the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  were  insuffi- 
cient to  erect  a  suitable  monument  to  bear  the  tablet,  and 
the  other  being  that  they  were  advised  that  the  'title  of  the 
city  in  the  Common  would  not  permit  such  a  monument  to 
be  erected,  save  on  suffrance,  which  could  be  revoked  at 
any  time. 

The  present  Second  Universalist  meeting  house, 
although  largely  made  of  the  frame  of  the  old  structure, 
does  not  it  is  believed  have  ahy  of  the  original  portions 
visible  from  the  outside,   and  but  little,   perhaps  only  the 
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sounding  board,  in  sight  from  the  auditorium.      The  build 
ing  is  of  wood  and  is  far  from  the  original  site. 

The  First  Congregational  meeting  house  is  a  brick 
building,  nearly  opposite  the  original  site,  and  is  the  fifth 
meeting  house  of  the  same  ecclesiastical  organization,  of 
which  the  Old  Tunnel  was  its  second  house  of  worship. 

After  the  committee  had  decided  their  preferences  for 
the  latter  site  as  most  appropriate,  the  Society  at  its  Parish 
Meeting  adopted  suitable  legislation  permitting  the  Lynn 
Historical  Society  to  attach  the  tablet  to  the  front  of  the 
edifice. 

The  tablet  which  is  illustrated  in  the  frontispiece  of 
this  Register  is  of  bronze,  three  feet  and  six  inches  wide 
and  four  feet  and  eight  inches  high  and  weighs  about  300 
pounds.  Its  lines  are  in  harmony  with  the  Romanesque 
architecture  of  the  building,  and  it  is  inscribed : 

IN    COMMEMORATION    OF    THE 
SECOND    MEETING    HOUSE    OF    LYNX- 
KNOWN    AS    THE 

OLD    TUNNEL 

WHICH    STOOD    ON    THE    COMMON    NORTH   OF    THIS    SITE 

1682-1827 

USED    FOR    TOWN    MEETINGS    UNTIL    1806 
TABLET    ERECTED    BY    THE 
LYNN    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY      f 

1909 

On  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  tablet,  the 
arrangements  at  the  meeting  house  were  in  charge  of  a 
committee  of  the  parish  consisting  of  Messrs.  Guilford  S. 
Newhall,  Chairman,  Paul  W.  Brickett,  Herbert  W.  Rice 
and  C.  J.  II.  Woodbury. 
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The  Bible  used  in  these  dedication  services  was  a  two- 
volume  quarto  used  in  the  Old  Tunnel. 

On  the  platform  was  a  chair  used  by  the  family  of 
Thomas  Rhodes  in  one  of  the  pen  pews  in  the  Old  Tunnel 
and  now  owned  by  one  of  his  descendants,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Hitchings  Whitcomb. 

The  Colonial  Communion  service  was  placed  on  a 
table  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  after  the  services  was 
visited  by  many  persons  to  whom  the  history  of  the  various 
pieces  was  explained  by  Mr.  John  Albree,  Recording  Sec- 
retary of  the  Lynn  Historical  Societv. 

This  service  is  illustrated  in  the  frontispiece  of  the 
Register  of  this  Society  for  1907,  and  is  now  on  exhibition 
at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston. 

The  programme  in  detail  was  as  follows  : 

PROGRAMME 


3.OO    P.    M. 

Organ  Prelude  —  Fantasie         .  .        Gustav  Mcrkel 

Hymn   1309  —  "Uxbridge"       .  .     Dr.  Lowell  Mason 

(  The  congregation  •mill  rise  and  join  in  singing. ) 

Invocation 

Rev.  Frederic  W.  Perkins,  D.D.,  Pastor  First  Universatist  Church 

Dedication  Address  ' 

Benjamin  Newhall  Johnson,  President  Lynn  Historical  Society. 

Anthem  — "Jerusalem,  My  Glorious  Home" 

Dr.  Lowell  Mason 

Acceptance  of  the  Custody  of  the  Tablet 

Henry  Richardson  French.  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee 
and  Assessors,  First  Congregational  Society 
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Scripture  —  Ecclesiasticus  XLIV,  i-io;  Matthew  V,  13- 
16:   Revelation  XXI,  1-7 

Rev.  Albert  Lazexby,  Pastor  Second  Congregational  (Unitarian) 

Society 

The  Bible  used  was  a  two  volume  quarto  printed  in  Philadelphia  in  179S,  and  used  in 

the  Old  Tunnel 


The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Civic  Life  of 
the  Community 

Rev.  George  William  Owen,  Pastor  First  Congregational  Church 

Anthem  —  "  Festival  Te  Deum  "  .  Dudley  Duck 

Poem  — "The  Old  Tunnel." 

By  the  late  James  Warren  Xczvhall,  1882 

Read  by  Earl  A.  Mower 

Address  -on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Lynn 

Arthur  E.  Santry,  President  of  the  Common  Council 

Hymn   13 12 — "  Duke  Street  "  .  .  .     J.  Halton 

(  The  congregation   will  rise  and  join  in  singing) 

Benediction 

Rev.  J.  Franklin  Knotts,  Pastor  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 


Postlude  — "The    Hallelujah    Chorus  '\  fro>m    "The 

Messiah "  Handel 

Miss  Mabel  J.  Valghax,  Organist 

Unveiling 

After  the  Service,  the  congregation  will  assemble  in  front  of  the 
Meeting-House  and  sing  '*  America,"  'when  the  Tablet  will  be  unveiled  by 
Miss  VIRGINIA  Louise  Carr,  a  descendant  of  Rev.  Stephen  Bachiler,  the 
frst  Minister  of  this  Church,  1632- 1636. 
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The  pastorates  in  the  Old  Tunnel  were  held  by  the 
following  Ministers  : 

JEREMIAH  SHEPARD,  Ordained,  October  6,  1680. 
Died,  June  2,  1720. 

JOSEPH  WHITING  (Colleague),  Ordained,  Octo- 
ber 6,  1680.      Dismissed  July,  1682.      Died,  April  7,1723. 

NATHANIEL  HENCHMAN,  Ordained,  December 
17,  1720.      Died,  December  23,  1761. 

JOHN  TREAD  WELL,  Ordained,  March  2,  1763. 
Dismissed,  March,  1782.      Died,  January  5,  1811. 

OBADIAH  PARSONS,  Installed,  February  4,  17S4. 
Dismissed,  July  16,  1792.      Died,  December,   1801. 

THOMAS  CUSHING  THATCHER,  Ordained, 
August  13,  1794.  Dismissed,  February  3,  1813.  Died, 
September  24,  1849. 

ISAAC  HURD,  S.T.D.,  Ordained,  September  15, 
1813.     Dismissed,  May  22,  1816.     Died,  October  4,  1856. 

OTIS  ROCKWOOD,  Ordained,  July  1,  1818.  Dis- 
missed, May  23,  1832.      Died,  December  30,  1861. 

All  of  the  above  were  graduates  of  Harvard  College. 

Ordination  also  included  installation.  Dismissals  were 
made  by  ecclesiastical  councils,  which  may  have  been 
initiated  by  either  the  Minister  or  the  Church. 
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THE  OLD  TUNNEL 

By  C.  J.  II.  Woodbury 
(From  the  programme,  June  13,  1909.) 


AN     HISTORICAL    CENTER 

While  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  the  Old  Tunnel  which 
forms  the  emblem  of  the  seal  of  the  Lynn  Historical 
Society  was  only  one  of  the  five  meeting  houses  on  various 
portions  of  the  parish  tract  occupied  by  the  same  living 
church,  yet  this  tablet  commemorates  the  venerable  struc- 
ture more  especially  as  a  forum  for  the  people  of  Lynn 
during  the  century  and  a  quarter  when  the  Puritans  solved 
problems  of  local  self-government,  developed  an  isolated 
theocratic  Colony  into  an  enduring  Commonwealth,  and 
established  the  New  England  Confederacy  which  was  the 
precursor  of  the  United  States. 

Their  conscious  strength  imparted  a  spirit  of  liberty 
and  independence,  which  was  known  and  feared  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  dies  of  the  Pine  Tree  coinage,  which  were  de- 
signed and  sunk  at  the  Saugus  Iron  Works  in  1652,  was 
probably  the  first  recorded  act  of  independence  by  its 
treasonable  omission  of  any  reference  to*the^King. 

John  Evelyn's  diary,  May  26,  1671,  says  of  this 
people,  "There  was  a  fear  of  their  breaking  away  from  all 
dependence  en  this  nation  (England),"  and  on  August  3, 
167 1,  the  Council  voted  to  send  a  deputy  to  the  Colony  on 
an.  ostensible  mission,  but  "secretly  to  learn  whether  they 
were  of  such  power  as  to  resist  his  Majesty,  and  to  declare 
for  themselves." 
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In  this  Meeting  House,  the  separation  of  town  and 
parish.  March  5,  1721/22,  was  an  unprecedented  step 
towards  civic  freedom  and  religious  liberty,  being  a  fore- 
runner of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

To  recount  the  deeds  wrought  in  this  edifice  would 
require  a  paraphrase  of  the  History  of  Massachusetts  reach- 
ing to  events  beyond  its  borders. 

The  people  here  took  action  and  furnished  men  and 
munitions  for  the  wars  with  savages,  the  French  and  the 
Mother  Country. 

Practically  every  Lynn  man  able  to  bear  arms  was  in 
his  country's  service  at  some  time  during  the  eight  years 
of  the  Revolution. 

The  militia  were  organized  and  equipped  with  hunting 
rifles,  which  proved  to  be  so  much  superior  to  the  King's 
Arms  of  the  Regulars  as  to  change  tactics  and  accoutre- 
ments, in  every  army  in  Europe. 

The  towrn  did  not  furnish  men  recruited  directly  from 
the  plough,  but  trained  troops  ready  to  be  summoned  by  a 
couple  of  shots — Minute  Men. 

A  town  meeting  went  bodily  to  Boston  in  1688  to 
oppose  the  tyranny  of  Andros  the  Colonial  Governor. 
Other  meetings  resisted  the  demand  of  Charles  II,  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  protests 
were  made  against  the  stamp  act  of  1765,  and  the  following 
year  its  repeal  celebrated  by  bell  and  guns. 

In  1744  ^ie  Town  laid  in  a  stock  of  powder  which 
was  kept  under  the  floor  of  the  meeting  house,  and  another 
supply  procured  in  1774  as  the  war  of  the  revolution  was 
long  foreseen. 

When  English  Men-of-War  arrived  in  Boston,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1768,  to  overawe  the  Colony,  Lynn  held  a  fast 
day.  "       " 
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The  town  denounced  the  tax  on  tea  May  24,  1770. 

On  December  16,  1773,  a  town  meeting  passed  reso- 
lutions asserting  their  "right  to  freedom" — the  famous 
Declaration  at  Philadelphia  followed  later,  on  July  4,  1776. 

These  town  meetings  and  other  civic  occasions  were 
held  in  this  meeting  house  until  1806,  after  which  it  be- 
came a  purely  ecclesiastical  edifice. 

Many  records  are  missing,  some  of  them  impaired, 
and  the  remainder  are  disappointing  in  their  brevity,  but 
the  vestiges  establish  its  character  as  an  historical  center  of 
great  worth  in  its  day  and  to  be  prized  as  a  heritage  of 
American  citizenship. 

THE    MEETING    HOUSE 

The  bas  relievo  is  based  upon  a  sketch  of  this  house 
of  worship  by  Alonzo  Lewis,  showing  the  western  entrance, 
and  represents  the  structure  in  1771  after  the  belfry  had 
been  placed  on  the  bell  deck,  and  before  the  gables  had 
been  removed. 

The  meeting  house  was  situated  on  a  knoll  in  the 
middle  of  the  Common,  diagonally  opposite  the  present 
First  Congregational  Meeting  House,  and  to  the  west  of 
the  present  flagstaff,  and  a  bank  wall  ran  across  the  Com- 
mon on  the  easterly  side  of  this  elevation. 

The  building  was  framed  of  oak  and  was  about  44  by 
50  feet.  It  was  whitewashed  inside  and"  cla^boarded  and 
painted  outside.  The  middle  of  the  hipped  roof  bore  a 
square  bell  deck,  which  was  covered  with  lead  in  1699. 
The  roof  was  open  underneath  and  not  sheathed  until  1 737 - 

The  roof  timbers  were  hewn  from  oak  trees  felled  on 
the  Common  and  the  remainder  of  the  lumber  was  cut  in 
Meeting  House  Swamp  in  the  Lynn  Woods. 
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Galleries  ranged  on  three  sides  and  were  reached  by 
stairways  in  the  rear  corners. 

The  bell  rope  hung  near  the  center  aisle  and  an  en- 
closed space  among  the  pews  was  provided  for  the  ringer. 
The  windows  were  glazed  with  diamond-shaped  panes  set 
in  lead  sashes  which  swung  on  hinges.  These  windows 
were  secured  November  12,  1772,  to  prevent  breaking  of 
glass.  On  June  30,  1775,  it  was  "voted  to  sell  the  bid 
windows  for  what  they  would  fetch,"  the  evident  purpose 
at  that  time,  being  the  expected  need  of  bullets. 

At  first  the  pews  wrere  open  benches  as  in  English 
churches,  but  severe  winters  caused  the  Puritans  to  devise 
closed  pews  wrhich  would  hold  the  heat  of  the  foot-stoves. 
These  pews  were  built  and  owned  in  severalty  on  assigned 
locations.  They  were  pens,  some  of  oak  and  others  of 
pine,  differing  in  size  and  shape,  generally  with  scroll  work 
on  the  tops,  and  closed  by  doors,  and  having  hinged  seats 
around  the  inside  with  sometimes  a  chair  or  two  in  the 
middle.  These  box  pews  were  removed  December  11, 
181 1,  and  new  pews  built. 

The  locations  of  these  pews  were  doubtless  the  cause 
of  the  controversies  which  required  a  council  November  10, 
1691,  including  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  and  Samuel  Sewall, 
afterwards  Chief  Justice,  to  settle,  by  a  decision,  "wherein 
both  parties  were  blamed,"  and  the  assignment  of  locations 
was  made  January  8,  1692,  when  others  were  given  seats 
in  the  pulpit,  the  deacon's  seat  and  at  the  (communion) 
table,  respectively,  by  vote  of  the  town. 

A  pew  in  the  gallery  was  reserved  for  negroes  (slaves) 
of  which  there  were  twenty-six  at  the  time  of  their  aboli- 
tion in  1770.  Hannibal,  a  slave  of  Deacon  John  Lewis, 
was  sexton  for  many  years,  and  the  "  allowyances  to  Dea- 
con John  Lewis"  on  the  account  book  are  supposed  to  have 
been  for  his  services. 


.  . 
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Among  the  duties  of  sexton  as  fixed  February  26, 
1724/25,  was  "  to  turn  the  (hour)  glass  and  to  see  that  it 
ma}'  properly  perform,"  an  important  function  that  the  flow 
of  the  sand  should  not  be  stopped  when  sermons  ranged 
from  over  an  hour  to  nearly  two  hours  in  length. 

In  the  course  of  145  years  the  many  repairs  were 
accompanied  by  changes. 

In  1 7 16  porches  were  added  and  an  oak  pulpit  and 
sounding  board  imported  from  England :  the  latter  can 
now  be  seen  in  the  Second  Universalist  Meeting  House. 
In  1737  a  new  roof  was  built  and  other  extensive  repairs 
made. 

The  bell  was  in  the  open  on  the  bell  deck  until  177 1, 
when  the  "ornament"  designed  by  Mr. (Timothy ?) Walton 
as  a  belfry  was  built,  and  gave  to  the  building  its  time- 
honored  nickname  of  the  Old  Tunnel. 

On  the  rod  supporting  the  vane  and  the  cardinal 
points,  were  three  gilded  balls,  the  largest  being  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 

When  the  building  was  moved  from  the  Common, 
this  belfry  remained  on  the  ground  until  sold  by  auction, 
April  23,  1827,  when  it  was  moved  through  Market  street, 
and  to  various  sites  and  owners  until  1842,  when  it  was 
bought  by  John  LeBeau,  who  moved  it  to  18  Hutchinson 
Court,  where  the  belfry  was  used  as  a  shoemaker's  shop  by 
four  workmen,  and  the  owner  lived  in  the  upper  or  "  tunnel" 
portion,  until  it  was  burned  Sunday  evening,  March  25, 
1849. 

The  building  evidently  had  a  chimney,  probably  only 
in  its  later  days,  as  bricks  were  among  the  articles  sold  at 
the  auction  mentioned  above. 

The  bell  was  first  referred  to  in  Samuel  Sewall's 
account  of  the  Council  of  1691.     This    bell    was    sent    to 
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England  in  1699  in  exchange  for  a  new  one,  which  later 
became  cracked  in  celebrating  the  news  of  the  Peace  of 
Ghent  and  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  both  of  which 
reached  Lynn  by  the  same  messenger  at  10  a.m.,  February 
13,  1S15.  This  was  recast  by  Paul  Revere  &  Son  Novem- 
ber 19,  1816,  and  weighed  905  pounds;  the  bell  on  the 
First  Methodist  Meeting  House  was  cast  four  days  earlier 
and  weighed  1004  pounds.  Both  bells  were  selected  by 
Amos  Blanchard,  the  leader  of  the  choir  in  the  Old  Tunnel, 
from  181 1  to  1824,  in  order  that  they  should  be  in  har- 
mony with  each  other,  something  which  could  not  be  said 
of  the  preaching  in  the  respective  pulpits.  It  was  cracked 
by  a  fire  alarm  and  recast  by  William  Blake  in  1878,  and 
is  still  in  service  in  the  Second  Universalist  Meeting  House. 

The  civic  history  of  this  remarkable  edifice  terminated 
when  the  town  gave  the  Parish  $250,  to  which  was  added 
$100  in  subscriptions  outside  of  the  Parish,  and  the  Old 
Tunnel  was  moved  to  the  corner  of  South  Common  and 
Commercial  Streets  April  11,  1827,  by  Captain  Joseph  A. 
Lloyd,  by  means  of  ten  yoke  of  oxen  driven  by  David 
Harwood,  and  with  many  subsequent  enlargements,  con- 
stitutes the  present  Universalist  Meeting  House,  where  the 
old  oak  frame  bids  fair  to  remain  staunch  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Although  built  with  funds  obtained  by  general  taxa- 
tion, there  is  not  in  any  of  the  records  any  formal  transfer 
or  other  reference  to  any  consideration  for  this  change  of 
property  from  a  public  ownership  to  that  of  a  religious 
society,  but  in  lack  of  any  information  to  the  contrary,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of  common  consent. 

In  the  perspective  of  present  years,  the  omissions  in 
the  records  of  the  past  give  rise  to  many  interesting  but 
unsolvable  conjectures,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
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town  records  which  contain  substantially  all  the  informa- 
tion of  the  vigorous  patriotism  of  our  forbears  may  be 
printed  before  destructive  conditions  render  them   illegible. 


j 
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DEDICATION  ADDRESS 
The  Old  Tunnel  Tablet 

Benjamin  Xewhali.  Johnson,  President  Lynn  Historical  Society 
June  13,  1909. 


A  thoughtful  study  of  the  great  connected  events  of 
Lynn  history,  now  covering  an  unbroken  period  of  280 
years,  will  disclose  no  structure  at  any  time  within  the  wide 
area  comprising  the  original  settlement  which  has  equalled 
or  even  approached  in  point  of  interest  or  historic  signifi- 
cance its  second  meeting  house. 

It  was  not  a  building  of  majestic  frame.  Its  architec- 
ture was  unique  and  homely.  Standing  for  145  years  on 
yonder  Common,  with  its  four-sided  roof  and  small  bell 
tower  in  the  center,  it  was  picturesque  and  striking. 

Its  interior  likewise  was  of  a  description  all  its  own, 
and  during  the  long  period  when  it  was  furnished  with 
pews,  illustrated  better  than  almost  anything  else  the  Lynn 
characteristic  of  extreme  individualism.  The  pews  were 
of  every  design,  size  and  material.  They  were  alike  in 
one  feature  only,  you  could  see  nothing  from  them  but  the 
minister  in  his  lofty  pulpit.  What  would  we,  no^  give  for  a 
true  photograph  of  that  quaint  interior,  with  its  hetero- 
geneous pews,  its  crude  gallery,  its  beams  of  hewn  oak 
and  its  open  rafters  ranging  up  to  the  bell  tower,  from 
which  the  bell-rope,  hanging  in  the  center,  ended  in  the 
bell-ringer's  special  seat? 

Whether  the  historic  edifice  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Old  Tunnel    because  of    its  tower   alone,  or  because  the 
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whole  structure  together  suggested  a  resemblance  to  an 
inverted  tunnel,  we  shall  never  know  with  certainty.  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  that  we  are  sure  that  this  designation 
was  bestowed  upon  so  sacred  a  building  not  lightly,  or 
in  jesting  spirit,  but  rather  in  that  intimate  mood  of  famil- 
iarity which  not  infrequently  accompanies  the  deepest 
affection  and  the  highest  loyalty. 

If,  happily,  it  were  within  the  power  of  the  Lynn  of 
today  to  preserve  this  venerable  building  as  a  historic 
monument  and  pass  it  on  to  the  tender  care  of  future  gen- 
erations, it  would  be  a  noble  duty  and  a  jovful  privilege  to 
do  it.  Indeed,  I  am  persuaded  that  there  are  those  around 
me  who  would  gladly  make  a  costly  sacrifice  for  that  high 
purpose.  But  the  building  in  its  historic  form  has  long 
since  passed  away.  When  in  the  spring  of  1827  it  was 
moved  from  its  site  on  the  Common  to  the  corner  of  South 
Common  and  Commercial  streets,  and  there  cut  in  two, 
separated,  spliced  in  the  middle  like  a  ship,  and  changed 
in  numerous  other  ways,  it  became  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  different  building,  and  had  lost  once  and  forever 
its  familiar  shape  and  identity  as  the  Old  Tunnel. 

The  only  privilege  vouchsafed  to  us  is  that  we  may 
foster  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  historic  edifice. 
As  one  step  to  that  end  we  are  dedicating  a  tablet  which 
for  many  years  to  come  shall  serve  as  its  outward  memorial 
and  point  to  its  historic  location.  A  description  of  the 
building  itself  has  been  given  and  the  leading  events  asso- 
ciated with  it  have  been  recounted  in  the  program  for  this 
occasion.  In  many  desirable  details  that  history  is  meagre 
like  most  of  the  social  and  civic  annals  of  the  first  two 
centures  of  our  American  life,  but  in  the  great  curve  and 
swing  of  its  orbital  significance  to  the  community,  we 
know  enough  of  the   venerable   building  to  make  it  stand 
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alone  within  the  boundaries  of  that  larger  Lvnn,  which 
included  not  only  the  present  city,  but  the  towns  of  Lynn- 
field,  Saugus,  Nahant  and  Swampscott.  In  and  about  it 
were  enacted  the  threat  events  which  flood  with  licrht  the 
evolution  of  this  community  and  show  its  wider  relations  to 
the  development  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  we  know  so  little  of  the 
first  meeting  house  in  Lynn,  which  for  50  years  was  the 
only  house  of  worship  between  the  Suffolk  line  and  Salem, 
between  Middlesex  and  the  sea.  What  would  we  not  give 
for  a  graphic  and  adequate  description  of  the  men  and 
women  who  worshipped  there  in  the  first  50  years  of  the 
settlement?  The  very  difficulty,  yes*  the  impossibility  of 
securing  this  makes  us  all  the  more  keen  and  eager  for  it. 
But  the  records  are  almost  silent  and  the  witnesses  are  not 
of  this  world. 

Of  that  first  meeting  house  we  know  very  little,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  a  plain,  low  building,  itself  situated  in 
a  hollow  near  what  is  now  the  northeast  corner  of  Shepard 
and  Summer  streets,  and  so  reached  by  descending  steps. 
It  suffered  the  rude  fate  of  many  of  the  first  houses  which 
were  built  by  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay  for  the 
worship  of  God.  After  being  devoted  for  half  a  century 
to  its  sacred  uses,  it  was  changed  to  a  dwelling  house  and 
moved  to  Sea  street,  where  it  entered  upon  a  wholly  new 
career  as  the  home  of  Timothv  Alley.  It  wa£  afterwards 
moved  to  Harbor  street  and  ultimately  demolished.  It  was 
that  first  meeting  house  of  which  we  have  such  scanty 
knowledge  which  best  represented  the  period  when  the 
power  and  the  principles  of  the  old  Puritan  theocracy 
reigned  here  in  Lynn,  not  only  supreme,  but  unquestioned. 
It  was  during  that  first  period  of  50  years  when  interest  in 
parochial    concerns    was   the    supreme    interest   and    when 
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civil    matters   were    deemed    an    unnecessary    and    almost 
impertinent  incident  of  parochial  government. 

The  second  meeting  house,  the  building  which  we  are 
here  to  commemorate,  was  equally  the  product  of  the 
Puritan  theocracy.  It  was  built  by  a  Puritan  community. 
It  was  paid  for  through  a  levy  upon  the  land  of  every 
freeman  in  the  settlement  at  a  time,  when,  whatever  other 
form  of  freedom  he  possessed,  he  must  contribute  to  the 
needs  of  the  parish,  and  above  all  to  the  support  of  its 
minister.  But  while  the  Old  Tunnel  meeting  house  was 
thus  built  by  a  Puritan  community,  and  by  a  strictly  Puri- 
tan procedure,  it  was  built  at  the  beginning  of  a  period 
when  there  was  to  be  a  growing  recognition  of  the  import- 
ance of  civil  government  both  in  town  and  colony.  The 
demand  for  freedom  of  worship,  which  had  expressed  itself 
so  nobly  in  the  great  protest  of  the  Puritan  movement,  had 
in  Massachusetts,  both  in  law  and  in  popular  thought,  re- 
solved itself  into  the  recognition  of  a  new  orthodoxy,  with 
what  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  established  church. 
It  was  to  civil  concerns  and  to  the  principles  of  civil  gov- 
ernment that  the  spirit  of  freedom  was  now  turning.  The 
reign  of  the  Puritan  theocracy  was  still  strong  :  indeed,  it 
appeared  to  be  invincible,  and  was  still  to  maintain  itself 
in  its  legal  entrenchments  for  125  years  to  come.  But  the 
period  of  questioning  had  at  least  begun.  Already,  four 
years  before  the  Old  Tunnel  was  built,  the  Quakers  had 
raised  their  own  meeting  house  on  Wolf  Hill.  When  there- 
fore the  Old  Tunnel  was  completed  in  1682,  though  erected 
as  a  house  of  worship  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  used 
primarily  for  that  purpose,  it  was. not  thought  strange  or 
incongruous,  either  by  the  parish  or  by  the  community, 
that  it  should  at  once  come  to  be  used  for  all  the  purposes 
of  local  civil   government.      The   emphasis   in   the   interest 
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and  yearnings  of  the  people  which  had  at  first  been  all  in 
the  direction  of  freedom  of  worship  was  now  trending 
toward  the  thought  of  freedom  in  civil  government.  It  was 
therefore  through  the  natural  expression  of  the  thoughts 
and  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Lynn  that  the  Old  Tunnel 
became  at  once  not  only  the  house  where  our  fathers 
worshipped,  but,  as  has  been  well  stated,  the  council  house 
of  the  town  itself.  It  was  the  place  where  inevitably  for  a 
century  and  a  quarter  the  people  of  Lynn  met  and  dis- 
cussed and  considered  their  common  interests,  whenever 
issues  of  importance  were  presented.  Thus  it  was  in  the 
Old  Tunnel  that  our  fathers  met  when  thoroughly  aroused 
by  the  tyranny  and  insults  of  that  scheming  and  arbitrary 
Governor,  Sir  Edmund  Andros.  It  was  in  the  Old  Tunnel, 
which  had  been  built  but  seven  years,  that  thev  assembled 
betimes  in  the  morning  of  that  famous  April  19,  1689,  and 
joined  in  prayer  with  their  sturdy  pastor,  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Shepard,  and  listened  to  his  words  of  counsel  and  encour- 
agement ;  and  it  was  through  its  portals  that  they  went  to 
follow  him,  at  once  their  pastor  and  their  captain,  to  Bos- 
ton, where  joining  the  people  of  the  other  towns,  they 
reaped  the  fruit  of  their  firmness  and  determination  by 
•seeing  Andros  not  only  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  his 
power,  but  safely  lodged  on  Fort  Hill,  a  prisoner  of  the 
people  in  their  own  right. 

It  was  in  the  Old  Tunnel  meeting  house  that  the  men 
of  Lynn  assembled  in  the  gloom  of  the  passage  of  the 
stamp  act  of  1765,  and  it  was  the  Old  Tunnel  bell  that 
sounded  the  joy  of  its  repeal  in  the  following  year. 

It  was  in  the  Old  Tunnel,  when  the  English  Parliament 
had  passed  its  fatuous  act  imposing  an  import  duty  upon 
tea,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lynn  met  on  May  24,  1770, 
and  resolved  to  discontinue   the   use  of  foreign  tea,  to  vote 
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for  no  person  to  any  office  of  profit,  and  return  no  taverner 
or  retailer  to  sessions  who  did  not  comply  with  the  spirit  of 
their  resolution.  x\gain,  it  was  in  the  Old  Tunnel  on  Dec. 
16,  1773,  that  in  town  meeting  assembled  our  fathers  passed 
resolutions  which  in  the  lofty  eloquence  of  sincerity 
asserted  it  to  be  "an  essential  right  of  freemen  to  have  the 
disposal  of  their  own  property  and  not  to  be  taxed  by  any 
power  over  which  thev  have  no  control."  It  was  in  the 
old  meeting  house  that  they  denounced  the  late  act  of 
Parliament  as  a  fresh  proof  of  the  settled  and  determined 
designs  of  the  British  Ministry  to  deprive  them  of  liberty 
and  to  reduce  them  to  slavery,  and  closed  bv  boldly  declar- 
ing :  "We  stand  ready  to  assist  our  brothers  of  Boston  or 
elsewhere  whenever  our  aid  shall  be  required,  in  repelling 
the  attempts  to  land  or  sell  any  teas  poisoned  with  a  duty/' 

It  was  in  the  Old  Tunnel  that  throughout  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  beginning  with  the  battle  of  Lexington,  our 
fathers  met,  deliberated,  resolved,  prayed  and  prepared  to 
fight.  It  was  in  the  Old  Tunnel  that  our  fathers  met  in 
1798,  when  France,  who  had  been  to  our  striving  colonies 
so  good  a  friend,  after  exacting  price  upon  price  of  grati- 
tude, at  length  menaced  and  insulted  the  new  born  nation. 
Throughout  the  country  there  was  no  truer  note  of  lofty 
and  resolute  patriotism  than  than  that  which  went  forth 
from  that  old  meeting  house.  Into  that  noble  address 
adopted  in  town  meeting  and  sent  to  John  Adams  as  Presi- 
dent, there  was  written  —  unconsciously  perhaps,  but  indel- 
ibly—  the  spirit  and  the  character  of  the  men  who  made 
this  community.  In  the  closing  language  of  that  address 
there  was  a  worthy  balance  of  Christian  sentiment  and 
patriotic  determination  : 

fr  We  wish  not  again  to  behold  our  fields  crimson  with 
human   blood,  and  fervently  pray  God   to   avert  the  calam- 
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ities  of  war.  Nevertheless,  should  our  magistrates  in 
whom  we  place  entire  confidence,  rind  it  expedient  to  take 
energetic  measures  to  defend  our  liberties,  we  will  readily 
co-operate  with  them  in  every  such  measure  ;  nor  do  we 
hesitate,  at  this  interesting  crisis,  to  echo  the  declaration  of 
our  illustrious  chief,  that  r  we  are  not  humiliated  under  a 
colonial  sense  of  fear;  we  are  not  a  divided  people.'  Our 
arms  are  strono-  in  defense  of  our  rights,  and  we  are  deter- 
mined  to  repel  our  foe." 

Gracious  and  deserved,  certainlv,  was  the  answer  of 
President  Adams  :  rf  Your  acknowledgment  of  the  blessings 
you  enjoy  under  your  liberty  and  independence,  and  deter- 
mination never  supinelv  to  surrender  them,  prove  that  you 
deserve  them.*' 

These  illustrations  of  the  use  of  the  old  meeting-house 
are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  its  close,  intimate  and  sacred 
relation  to  live  generations  of  Lvnn  people. 

We  are  not  here  today  to  parade  its  history.  There 
is  not  sufficient  time  for  that,  even  though  it  were  proper  or 
desirable  on  this  occasion.  We  are  not  here  in  any  pride 
of  the  past.  In  the  language  of  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, history  should  be  deemed  to  stand  among  the  people 
and  in  the  midst  of  life.  *r  Its  function  is  not  merely  to  make 
complaisant  record  of  deeds  honorably  done  and  plans 
nobly  executed  in  the  past.  It  has  also  the  function  of 
guidance;  to  build  high  places  whereon  to  plan>t'the  clear 
and  flaming  lights  of  experience  that  they  may  shine  alike 
upon  the  roads  already  traveled  and  upon  the  paths  not 
vet  attempted.  Our  memories  direct  us ;  they  give  us 
knowledge  of  our  character  alike  in  its  strength  and  weak- 
ness;  and  it  is  so  we  get  our  standards  for  endeavor,  our 
warnings  and  our  gleams  of  hope.  It  is  thus  we  learn 
what  manner  of  people  we  arc  of  and  divine  what  manner 
of  people  we  should  be." 
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It  is  with  this  forward  look,  as  well  as  with  historic 
retrospect  that  we  dedicate  this  tablet. 

We  dedicate  it  with  a  sense  of  pious  joy  that  we  are 
establishing  a  suitable   memorial  of  the   Puritan   in   Lynn. 

We  dedicate  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  reverent  regard  for  the 
First  Parish  of  Lynn,  for  it  was  this  parish  which  built  and 
maintained  the  Old  Tunnel  through  its  long  period  of  his- 
tory, and  it  is  this  same  parish  which  today,  after  277 
years  of  unbroken  history,  welcomes  us  to  its  house  of 
worship  for  these  exercises.  Most  fitting  is  it  that  through 
the  pious  interest  of  this  parish  in  the  lives  and  deeds  of  the 
fathers,  and  through  its  gracious  courtesy  as  well,  we  have 
affixed  this  memorial  tablet  to  that  house  of  God  which  not 
only  looks  out  on  the  same  public  space  where  almost  in 
front  of  us  the  Old  Tunnel  so  long  stood,  but  which  in  its 
most  sacred  uses  is  in  every  legal,  organic  and  spiritual 
sense  the  lineal  descendant  and  successor  of  the  old  meeting 
house  which  we  commemorate. 

We  dedicate  this  tablet  because  of  our  deep  interest  in 
the  great  human  struggle  for  truth  and  freedom  which  is 
still  going  on,  and  of  which  the  long  history  of  the  Old 
Tunnel  was  but  a  single  chapter. 

So  much  did  that  venerable  building,  for  a  century' 
and  a  half,  mean  to  the  people  of  Lynn,  that  in  fostering 
the  memory  of  it  we  perpetuate  a  chapter  of  history,  which, 
in  its  broadest  significance,  rises  above  every  sect  to  the 
height  of  .universal  worship  and  religion,  and  vaults  above 
every  phase  of  merely  local  interest  to  the  high  plane  of 
universal  patriotism,  that  patriotism  which  has  developed  , 
Lynn  and  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  dedicate  this  tablet  with  a  sense  of  devout  interest 
in  the  future  of  our  city.  We  believe  that  the  boys  and 
girls  of  our  schools  should  be  brought  up  with  the  know- 
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ledge  that  this  community  was  founded  by  God-fearing 
men,  who  nourished  and  maintained  its  interests,  and  who 
fought  and  died  for  the  protection  of  its  essential  rights. 
We  believe  that  all  our  people  should  know  something  of 
what  their  heritage  has  cost  the  fathers.  We  believe  that 
a  widespread  and  genuine  interest  among  men,  each  in  the 
history  of  his  own  town,  and  an  active  participation  in 
securing  the  purity  and  efficiency  of  its  government,  will 
prove  the  strongest  guarantee  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

And  so,  finally,  in  memory  of  the  Old  Tunnel,  mindful 
of  the  character  of  those  who  built  and  worshipped  in  it, 
and  not  forgetting  the  generations  of  Lynn  men  who  have 
revered  its  history,  we  dedicate  this  tablet  to  the  love  of 
truth  and  freedom,  to  the  fearless  performance  of  duty,  and 
to  the  high  and  solemn  obligation  of  mankind  at  all  times, 
to  study  well  and  profit  by  the  momentous  and  helpful 
lessons  of  the  past. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CHURCH   TO  THE  CIVIC  LIFE 
OF  THE  COMMUNITY 

Rev.  George  William  Owen,  Pastor  First  Congregational  Church 
June  13,  1909 


Church  and  government  are  different  agencies  for 
realizing  the  divine  ideal  of  human  society.  One  is  not 
more  sacred  than  the  other.  They  are  not  antagonistic, 
but  complementary.  If  fulfilling  their  true  purposes,  they 
are  both  contributing  to  the  achievement  of  what  Jesus 
called  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

But  their  spheres  are  different.  Government  is  con- 
cerned with  the  regulation  of  human  relationships  in  their 
external  expression.  The  church  is  concerned  with  the 
motives  of  such  relationships,  the  consciousness  and  the 
will,  personal  and  social,  of  which  external  relationships 
are  the  expression. 

Such  an  eminent  jurist  as  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  now 
United  States  Senator  from  Newr  York,  in  a  pamphlet 
dealing  with  the  conditions  for  international  peace,  says  the 
only  guarantee  for  the  permanent  peaceful  relations  of 
nations  is  not  found  in  laws,  but  in  a  disposition  toward 
peace  in  the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  various 
nations.  This  disposition  comes  as  the  result  of  education, 
experience  and  moral  training  for  many  generations  and  is 
gradually  established  as  a  part  of  the  common,  moral  and 
intellectual  equipment  of  humanity. 

What  is  true  of  the  maintenance  of  peace  is  true  of 
every  desirable  condition  of  social,  political   and  industrial 
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life.  Demagogues  or  tyrants  may  for  a  time  repress  and 
override  the  common  impulses  of  humanity,  but  sooner  or 
later  the  power  of  those  impulses  will  sweep  away  the 
oppressors.  Like  the  gently  moving  tide  on  a  summer 
evening,  or  like  a  great  tidal  wave  with  wind  and  storm, 
according  to  the  character  and  duration  of  the  oppression, 
and  the  consequent  power  of  the  reacting  force  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  surely,  surely  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
people  will  be  felt  and  become  dominant. 

It  is  with  the  creation,  education,  strengthening  and 
correction  of  these  basal  convictions  and  impulses  that 
the  church  has  to  do  Its  work  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  a  correct  intelligence  concerning  God  and  a  correct 
affection  toward  Him  are  at  the  very  bottom  of  every  per- 
manent social  or  political  structure.  If  you  take  away  the 
conviction  of  God  and  the  attitude  of  childship  toward  Him, 
you  destroy  human  brotherhood,  for  each  one  becomes  a 
god  to  himself,  and  in  his  own  mind,  to  others. 

Only  the  church  has  for  its  specific  object  the  estab- 
lishment and  nurture  of  these  relations,  upon  which  is 
based  every  effort  for  a  better  external  order.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  church,  not  to  reform  government  nor 
society,  but  to  make  the  kind  of  men  and  the  kind  of  public 
sentiment  that  will  create  reforms.  Its  primary  concern 
must  be  for  the  will  of  the  individual,  but  it  must  not  stop 
short  of  the  creation  of  a  correct  social  consciousness. 

However  imperfectly  these  fundamental  convictions 
may  express  themselves  in  practical  life,  it  is  very  evident 
that  without  them  all  brotherhood  must  be  mechanical  and 
temporary. 

The  province  of  the  government  is  to  build  upon  these 
basal  convictions  and  emotions  the  visible  structure  of 
human  relationships. 
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The  church  is  the  stone  quarry  where  the  rough 
material  is  hewn  out  and  squared  off  so  that  it  will  tit  into 
the  structure.  The  government  is  the  builder  who  arranges 
them  in  the  body  politic.  Some  good  people  are  impatient 
because  the  church  is  not  continually  flying  banners  from 
towers  and  turrets,  instead  of  shaping  material  to  be  under 
earth  or  water  as  foundations.  No  wise  statesman  would 
desire  to  build  his  structure  out  of  material  that  has  not 
been  hewn  by  the  Christian  church.  The  planters  of 
Virginia  in  1619  introduced  an  unchurched  element  into 
our  country  whose  9,000,000  descendants  must  now  be 
hewn  into  shape  by  the  church  before  our  statesmen  can 
build  them  into  our  political  life.  One  church  association 
which  has  graduated  thousands  of  these  people  from  its 
seven  colleges  and  theological  seminaries  and  its  many 
secondary  schools,  has  never  had  one  of  its  products  con- 
victed of  crime,  and  thus  has  furnished  good  material 
for  the  statesmen. 

The  stabilitv  and  safety  of  our  government  depend 
not  upon  any  particular  form  of  government,  but  upon  the 
quality  and  strength  of  the  convictions  of  the  people. 
While  the  hearts  of  the  people  need  guidance  and  nurture, 
yet  the  supreme  hope  of  every  patriot  is  that,  as  the  needle 
trembles  toward  the  pole,  so  the  hearts  of  the  people 
tremble  toward  God  and  His  righteousness.  They  will 
respond  to  the  true.  In  using  the  material  furnished  by 
the  church  some  politicians  spoil  good  stones  and  some  do 
excellent  work  with  rather  poor  stones. 

The  practical  difficulty  in  the  relation  of  the  church 
and  government  has  been  twofold.  The  government  has 
partially  forgotten  the  debt  it  owes  to  the  church,  and  the 
church  has  partially  failed  to  press  the  life  that  it  has 
fostered    out    into    the   service    of    humanity.       But    there 
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never  was  a  better  understanding  between  these  two  insti- 
tutions than  at  present.  It  will  be  seen  that  religion  and 
politics  cannot  be  separated  without  great  havoc  to  both. 
The  government  needs  the  proper  material,  and  the  material 
needs  to  be  used. 

There  was,  therefore,  a  stern  correctness  in  the  logic 
of  our  Puritan  sires  when  they  made  the  State  a  creature 
of  the  church  and  subordinate  to  it.  They  failed,  however, 
to  co-ordinate  the  proposition  "  Every  man  ought  to  sup- 
port the  church  "  and  "  Xo  man  ought  to  be  taxed  to  support 
the  church."  All  owners  whose  property  is  protected  by 
the  public  sentiment  which  the  church  has  established, 
owe  an  unspeakable  debt  to  this  institution.  But  because 
no  act  has  a  religious  value  without  the  enlistment  of  the 
will,  we  have  discarded  compulsion  as  a  means  of  support. 

Government  divorced  from  the  work  of  the  church 
may  persist  for  a  time,  but  like  the  helpless  hulk  of  a  giant 
steamer  whose  engine  is  disabled  and  whose  power  is  gone, 
it  will  soon  be  dashed  upon  the  rocks  of  anarchy,  revolu- 
tion or  hostile  invasion  ;  or  it  will  strike  the  sand  bars  of 
luxury  and  degeneracy.  The  public  sentiment  and  per- 
sonal conscience  engendered  by  the  Puritan  church  has 
not  yet  spent  its  force.  Modified  by,  we  trust,  clearer 
vision,  and  strengthened  by  the  continual  work  of  the 
church,  these  must  still  be  the  hope  of  our  statesmen.  The 
creation  of  such  sentiment  and  conscience  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  church  in  the  lives  of  our  millions  of 
immigrants  is  the  only  hope  of  the  permanence  of  our 
democratic  government  and  the  persistence  of  our  national 
ideals. 

The  erection  of  this  tablet  not  only  testifies  to  the 
reverent  regard  of  our  citizens  to  a  noble  and  inspiring 
past,  and  recognizes  our  obligation   to   those   who  beneath 
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its  tunnel  roof  plodded  through  the  darker  days  of  intoler- 
ance, persecution  and  war;  but  also  bears  witness  to  the 
better  understanding  and  better  spirit  of  their  political, 
ecclesiastical  and  racial  descendants  who  walk  in  the  open 
way  of  mutual  confidence  and  co-operation.  And  so  may 
this  tablet  stand  on  this  meeting  house,  through  the  gener- 
osity of  our  citizens  and  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  members 
of  the  Lynn  Historical  Society  as  a  testimony  no  longer  to 
the  formal  connection  between  town  and  parish  which 
existed  under  the  roof  of  the  Old  Tunnel,  but  to  the  more 
vital  relation  of  interdependent  and  harmonious  work 
toward  the  same  divine  ideal. 


*    .  f 
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ADDRESS  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LYNN 

Arthur  E.  Santry,  President  of  the  Common  Council 
June  13,  1909 


I  come  to  you,  not  as  a  representative  of  the  Town 
would  have  come  two  hundred  years  ago  —  the  Church's 
instrument  and  bearing  credentials  of  the  Church  —  but  I 
come  as  the  representative  of  a  distinct,  separate  and  inde- 
pendent institution — the  government  —  bearing  you  the 
greetings  ancj  crood  wishes,  not  of  the  members  of  this 
church  alone,  nor  alone  of  the  members  of  any  church,  nor 
vet  of  all  the  churches ;  but  the  greetings  and  good  wishes 
of  the  entire  community  without  regard  for  sect  or  belief, 
for  color,  or  for  condition.  And,  I  am  sure,  you  will  not 
spurn  them.  Thus  has  time  leveled  all  things  !  Thus  has 
it  put  into  the  arm  of  the  weak,  strength  ;  into  the  heart  of 
the  strong,  considerateness ;  and  into  the  mind  of  the 
religiously  powerful,  tolerance  ;  to  the  end  that  we  might 
have  a  government,  not  of  the  strong  for  the  strong,  not  of 
any  one  sect  for  that  sect;  but  a  government  of  the  whole 
people  for  the  whole  people.  And  here,  almost  on  this 
very  spot,  transpired  events  that,  in  a  large  sense^  have 
wrought  this  great  change ;  here,  sheltered  by  the  Old 
Tunnel  meeting  house,  the  memory  of  which  we  now 
honor,  were  sown  the  seeds  not  only  of  our  political  but 
also  of  our  religious  liberty. 

We  are  gathered  here  to  dedicate  a  tablet  in  com- 
memoration of  that  old  meeting  house.  It  is  highly  meet 
and  fitting,  therefore,  so  entwined  were  the  affairs  of  the 
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Town  with  the  history  of  this  ancient  edifice,  that  the 
municipality  join  in  the  commemoratory  exercises ;  it  is 
wholly  fitting,  at  this  time  and  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  spirit  of  memorial  pervades  the  land,  that  we,  as 
a  community,  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
men  and  the  women  who,  in  the  twilight  of  our  political 
existence,  dwelt  here,  of  the  building  that  sheltered  them  in 
their  worship  and  in  their  deliberations  and  of  the  events 
in  which  they  participated. 

It  was  a  rugged  and  God-fearing  people  who  dwelt 
here,  and  who,  on  Sundays  and  meeting  days,  congregated 
in  the  Old  Tunnel. 

Possessed  of  no  deep  harbor,  the  Third  Plantation 
attracted  none  of  the  very  wealthy  shipping  class  ;  adjacent 
to  no  turbulent  stream,  it  won  to  its  borders  none  of  the  rich 
mill  owners,  and  likewise  it  drew  none  of  the  very  poor 
that  depend  upon  the  establishment  of  industries  for  their 
existence.  So  it  was  a  body  of  the  middle  class —  a  sturdy, 
soil-tilling,  liberty-loving  people  that  lived  here.  It  was 
this  people,  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Jeremiah  Shepard, 
went  bodily  as  a  town  meeting  to  Boston  to  protest  against 
the  intolerable  treatment  they  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  Governor  Andros ;  it  was  this  people  who  fought 
against  the  Stamp  Act,  and  it  was  this  people  who  furnished 
the  blood  and  sinews  of  the  Revolution. 

It  is,  perhaps,  for  maturer  minds  than  rpine  to  phi- 
losophize ;  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  we  have  at  times 
too  severely  criticised  the  Puritan  for  the  inconsistency  of 
his  harsh  intolerance  and  for  the  relentlessness  of  his  per- 
secutions ;  but  when  we  consider  the  hardships  of  the  Puri- 
tan's existence  in  England  prior  to  his  migration  to  this 
country,  can  we  say  that  his  course  here  was  more  than 
the  back-swinging  of  a  pendulum    that   has   been   held   too 
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high  ?  Was  it  more  than  the  rush  of  waters  upon  the  open- 
ing of  the  floodgates?  Was  it  indeed  any  more  than  the 
natural  action  of  any  pent-up  force  upon  its  release  from 
restraint?  For,  like  the  natural  force,  the  Puritan's 
religious  zeal,  after  spending  its  artificial  and  superfluous 
energy — intolerance  —  became  more  usefully  powerful  in 
the  work  it  had  to  accomplish. 

While  it  is  not  my  intention  or  hardly  within  the 
province  of  my  remarks  to  go  deeply  into  history,  yet  I 
would  not  be  paying  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Old 
Tunnel  if,  as  a  representative  of  the  municipality,  I  did  not 
touch  upon  some  of  the  events  that  occurred  under  its  roof 
and  upon  some  of  the  consequences  that  flowed  therefrom. 

Perhaps  no  event  happened  in  our  local,  or  indeed  in 
our  national,  history  fraught  with  greater  import  and  more 
enduring  consequences  than  that  which  transpired  here  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centurv  —  I  have  reference 
to  the  separation  of  the  town  and  parish.  Assembled  in 
the  Old  Tunnel  meeting  house,  the  town  fathers  as  mem- 
bers of  the  parish,  and  members  of  the  parish  as  town 
fathers,  calmly  and  deliberately  decided  upon  this  course. 
The  immensity  of  the  question  they  decided  there  probably 
few  of  them  realized  !  Foreshadowing  as  it  did  the  birth 
of  religious  tolerance,  its  effects  upon  the  historv  of  the 
the  country,  upon  its  position  among  other  nations,  and 
indeed  upon  its  very  creation  and  existence'  as^a  separate 
and  independent  power,  cannot  be  fully  estimated  or 
realized.  It  meant  the  clearing  the  wav  for  a  united  stand 
in  the  Revolution  ;  it  meant  the  benefit  of  the  united  intel- 
ligence and  the  united  vigilance  of  the  whole  community  : 
it  meant  that  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
the  learned  of  books  and  the  learned  of  crafts,  would  sit 
side  by  side  in  our  deliberate  assemblies  to  formulate  laws, 
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not  for  their  particular  sect  or  class,  but  for  the  common 
weal ;  and  it  meant  that  the  sons  of  every  clime  who  had 
come  here  to  live  would  support  and  defend,  even  with 
their  life-blood,  the  nation  they  had  adopted  as  their  own. 
Stained  are  our  battlefields  with  the  blood  of  an  hundred 
nations,  shed  in  a  common  cause  ;  covered  are  our  rolls  of 
honor  with  the  names  of  men  who  sought  here  a  haven  and 
found  it.  Old  Tunnel,  had  vou  reared  your  walls  merely 
to  shelter  the  enactment  of  this  one  event  and  then  gone 
down  to  destruction,  a  thousand  times  would  your  existence 
have  been  justified  ! 
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THE   LYNN    YOUNG   MEN'S    CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATION 
ITS    BEGINNINGS 

By  Merrill  Fillmoke  Delnow,  April  S,  1909. 


Although  the  Association  has  hardly  attained  an  age 
that  calls  for  an  historical  paper,  I  doubt  if  of  the  multitudes 
who  daily  pass  and  repass,  with  perchance  a  glance  of 
pride  at  the  stately  home  of  the  Lynn  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  as  it  stands  so  prominent  upon  the  corner 
of  Market  and  Tremont  Streets,  or  of  those  who  from  time 
to  time  pass  through  its  rooms,  viewing  with  satisfaction 
the  many  conveniences,  as  a  home  club  for  so  many  of  the 
young  men  of  to-day,  or  even  of  die  number  of  those  who 
are  the  daily  living  factors  in  its  work  and  worth,  there 
can  be  found  a  score  wrho  could  recall  the  beginnings  of 
the  work,  or  who  would  be  able  to  recount  the  splendid 
record  of  personal  service,  devotion  and  effort  which,  from 
a  small  yet  well  grounded  foundation,  made  possible  the 
widely  known  and  influential  institution  of  to-day,  with  its 
constantly  widening  circle  of  instruction  and  influence. 
Therefore,  as  one  who,  from  its  first  founding  was  intimately 
concerned  in  its  development,  and  who  would,/  not,  if  he 
could,  and  could  not  if  he  would,  disconnect  himself  from 
its  welfare,  I  have  set  down  some  of  the  important  inci- 
dents as  thev  are  brought  to  mind,  and  which  may  prove 
of  interest  to  us  of  to-dav,  and  which  may  also  to  those  of 
some  future  day,  when  some  party  shall  write  the  history 
of  the  Association,  prove  of  importance  in  aiding  to  con- 
nect the  present  of  our  day  with   the  present  of  their  day. 
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But  first  we  will  go  back  some  years  beyond,  and  recall 
a  few  facts  that  may  or  may  not  have  been  seed  thoughts 
for  the  beginnings  of  our  present  Association. 

Somewhere  in  the  years  of  1855  or  J^S^  there  was 
formed  among  the  earnest  men  of  the  Methodist  denomi- 
nation in  this  city,  ft  led  by  those  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church,  a  Society  for  the  social,  moral  and  religious  bentit 
of  the  young  men  within  their  denomination,  directed  by 
some  of  the  leading  men  therein."  After  it  had  been 
running  some  time,  however,  they  decided  that  the  field 
called  for  a  wider  cultivation,  so  the  name  was  changed  to 
"  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  "  and  its  efforts  and 
benefits  included  all  denominations  in  its  membership,  the 
rules  and  regulations  being  watched  and  guarded  by  men 
of  first-class  business  experience. 

Through  the  liberality  of  one  of  its  friends,  Isaac 
Newhall,  who  at  the  time  was  a  leading  shoe  manufacturer, 
and  who  owned  the  building  then  standing  on  the  corner 
of  Market  and  Tremont  Streets,  'r  and  which  was  recently 
demolished  at  the  time  the  land  was  cleared  for  the  erection 
of  the  present  Association  building,"  the  Society  was 
granted  the  use  of  the  hall  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building 
without  charge. 

The  Society  held  their  meetings  weekly,  and  they  took 
the  form  of  social  or  club  meetings,  at  which  papers  were 
read  and  questions  of  local,  national  and  theological  interest 
were  discussed,  and  best  of  all,  friendships  formed  among 
members  of  the  different  denominations.  On  Sunday 
evenings,  there  were  held  union  prayer  meetings  before 
the  hour  of  regular  church  services. 

The  first  certificate  of  membership  issued  after  the 
change  in  name  and  form  by  the  Society  was  under  the 
date  of  November   1,  1856,  and   signed  by  Thomas   Page 
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Richardson,  one  of  the  early  mayors  of  Lynn  as  President, 
and  by  John  Clarkson  Houghton,  the  librarian  of  the  Lynn 
Free  Public  Library  for  many  years,  as  Treasurer,  issued 
to  M.  F.  Delnovv,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Historical  Society. 

Lectures  and  entertainments  were  given  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  that  Association  were  the  people  of  the  city 
indebted  for  their  introduction  to  that  grand  disciple  of 
temperance,  John  B.  Gough. 

The  Society  flourished  until  the  stirring  calls  of  patriot- 
ism to  preserve  the  National  Union  drew  awav  large  num- 
bers of  those  upon  whom  fell  the  labor  of  carrving  on  the 
Society,  as  well  as  many  of  those  for  whom  they  were 
putting  forth  their  efforts,  which  left  the  sustaining  of  it  to 
fall  upon  those  already  heavily  burdened  with  sustaining 
the  home  life  of  the  various  churches,  when  it  was  decided 
to  close  up  the  Society,  and  as  one  of  the  last  acts,  the 
library  was  donated  to  another  society  of  young  men,  who 
in  turn  donated  it  to  the  Lynn  Free  Public  Library.  And 
in  the  brief  life  of  that  Society,  perchance,  were  sown  the 
seed  thoughts  that  in  later  years  developed  along  somewhat 
similar  lines. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  former  association  was 
formed  primarily  to  reach  the  home  circles  of  the  local 
churches'  young  men,  and  if  you  follow  the  account  of  the 
present  Association,  as  it  is  read  vou  will  notice  a  very 
different  line  of  reasoning  and  action. 

Some  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  "  along 
in  the  year  of  1868  "  when  as  a  result  of  the  changed  con- 
ditions in  our  great  local  industry  of  shoe  manufacturing, 
many  young  men  were  (locking  to  the  city  from  distant 
homes.  A  few  young  men  in  business  life  were  moved  to 
consider  the  question  of  how  best  to  reach  and  benefit  the 
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large  number  of  young  men  in  the  citv,  who  making  their 
homes  in  boarding-houses  were  without  places  of  recrea- 
tion and  amusement  that  had  any  restraints  of  home  life, 
and  so  were  fain  to  seek  the  saloon,  pool  and  billiard 
rooms  with  their  varied  temptations  to  evil.  They  saw 
plenty  of  such  places  with  open  doors  suggesting  warmth, 
comfort  and  pleasure,  while  to  counteract  them,  there  was 
at  that  time  no  place  of  recreation  or  entertainment  "free 
to  the  public  "  that  was  not  tainted  with  more  or  less  of 
temptation  ;  the  free  reading-room  at  the  Public  Library 
not  being  opened  until  some  years  later.  The  churches 
met  the  wants,  to  some  extent,  of  those  who  were  inclined 
their  way,  but  during  the  long  davs  and  evenings  of  the 
week  their  doors  were  closed,  and  the  great  and  constantlv 
increasing  number  of  young  men  with  no  home  ties,  and 
with  time  hanging  heavily  upon  them,  were  unprovided 
with  places  of  amusement  and  recreation  that  were  guarded 
with  healthful,  ennobling  influences. 

Realizing  somewhat  these  conditions,  three  young  men 
met  in  the  private  office  of  one  of  their  number  to  confer 
and  consider  what  could  be  done  in  the  matter.  These 
three  were  Warren  M.  Breed,  Howard  L.  Porter  and 
Thomas  Wood.  As  a  result  of  that  conference,  and 
through  the  personal  invitation  of  each,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  August,  1868,  in  the  vestry  of  the  High  Street  Baptist 
Church,  at  which  nine  persons  were  present,  to*  look  into 
the  subject  and  decide  if  anything  could  be  done  in  the 
matter.  All  were  deeplv  interested  and  determined  that 
such  a  movement  was  needed,  and  after  a  full  discussion 
they  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  to  form  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  along  the  general  lines  of  the 
New  York  and  Boston  Associations.  A  temporary  organ- 
ization was   completed  and   M.  F.  Delnow  was  honored  in 
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presiding  until  the  completing  of  the  organization  of  the 
Association. 

At  the  first  meeting  in  the  vestrv,  we  can  recall  but 
eight  of  the  nine  —  Thomas  Wood,  Warren  M.  Breed, 
Howard  L.  Porter,  Henry  W.  French,  Jabez  Wood, 
Herbert  A.  Smith,  William  O.  Xewhall  and  M.  F.  Delnow. 

After  two  or  three  adjourned  meetings  "  during  which 
the  numbers  were  greatly  increased  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion was  formed,  constitution  and  by-laws  adopted,  and 
officers  for  one  year  elected.  The  first  board  of  officers 
were  :  President,  Jabez  Wood,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  proved  an  earnest  devoted  worker  on  all 
occasions  and  at  all  opportunities  :  Vice-President,  Benja- 
min K.  Prentiss;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Charles  C. 
Richardson  :  Recording  Secretary,  Henry  W.  French  ; 
Treasurer,  Warren  M.  Breed." 

A  board  of  directors  representing  all  of  the  denomi- 
nations in  the  membership  was  elected,  and  committees 
appointed  to  have  charge  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  work. 

With  but  little  delay  a  room  was  secured  in  Cadet 
Hall  Building,  179  Market  Street.  It  proved  too  small, 
however,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  room  across  the  hall, 
which  would  seat  sixty-rive  people  and  was  connected  with 
a  small  room  for  a  librarv,  was  secured,  and  to  them  the 
Association  removed.  These  rooms  were  directly  over  the 
shoe  store  of  Joseph  E.  Hodgkins.  The  rooms  furnished, 
lighted  and  heated,  with  table  and  racks  supplied  with 
papers  and  magazines,  quite  a  number  of  the  papers  being 
from  the  home  centers  of  other  States,  the  invitation  was 
extended  for  the  young  men  to  come  in  and  enjoy  its 
privileges.  The  members  of  the  Association  took  the  care 
of  the  rooms  in  the  evenings,  arranging  among  themselves 
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the  divisions  of  time,  and  were  prompt  to  greet  and  welcome 
the  strangers  and  aid  them  in  securing  temporary  homes 
that  would  be  worthy  of  the  name. 

On  two  evenings  of  the  week,  Sabbath  and  mid-week, 
a  prayer  meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms,  at  which  time  the 
reading  was  laid  aside,  but  it  was  rarely  the  case  that  any 
person  left  the  rooms  because  of  the  change,  and  many 
were  very  pronounced  in  the  expression  of  satisfaction  with 
these  meetings. 

The  enterprise  proved  a  success  from  the  start  and  at 
once  enlisted  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  the  public. 
Almost  as  soon  as  the  Association  was  formed,  a  gift  of 
$500  for  the  purchase  of  a  library  was  received  from 
Edwin  H.  Johnson,  a  prominent  shoe  manufacturer  and  a 
good  friend  of  the  Association  until  his  decease. 

At  the  request  of  the  Association,  Rev.  Albert  II. 
Currier,  then  pastor  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church, 
selected  the  books  for  the  library. 

Other  friends  were  quicklv  found  who  were  read}'  to 
furnish  the  needed  literature  to  make  the  rooms  attractive 
to  any  who  might  incline  to  visit  them. 

From  an  average  attendance  of  about  twenty  it  increased 
steadily,  and  during  the  evening-  hours  the  rooms  were 
overcrowded.  From  the  many  voung  men  who  in  those 
rooms  as  well  as  in  the  later  home  of  the  Association 
received  the  warm  clasp  of  friendship  and  word  of  cheer 
there  are  many  to-day  who,  prosperous  in  their  life  work, 
still  retain  a  warm  place  in  their  hearts  for  the  Association 
and  kindred  work.  In  order  to  reach  the  class  of  young 
men  to  whom  their  attention  had  been  especially  turned 
and  who  made  their  homes  in  the  boarding  houses,  with 
no  real  home  ties  in  the  city,  and  yet  have  them  feel  that 
they  were   not  losing   any  of  their  self-respect   and    inde- 
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pendence,  the  dues  for  membership  were  made  one  dollar 
per  year,  "  while  those  that  were  interested  in  the  making 
of  a  success  of  the  effort  could,  in  addition,  pay  anywhere 
from  five  to  twenty  dollars, "  and  not  infrequently  much 
more. 

Everyone  was  welcome.  The  x\ssociation  was  unde- 
nominational, but  in  order  to  control  it  in  the  main  thought 
of  the  originators,  onlv  active  members  "  those  who  were 

O  'J 

members  of  evangelical  churches  could  vote  or  hold  office, " 
but  all,  either  active  or  associate  members,  were  equally 
entitled  to  all  its  benefits. 

Soon  after  the  Association  was  formed,  D wight  L. 
Moody,  who  at  that  early  date  was  well  known  as  a  suc- 
cessful worker  among  young  men  and  boys  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  was  induced  to  come  to  Lynn  and  speak  upon  the 
subject  before  the  Association.  The  large  church  of  the 
First  Baptist  Society  on  North  Common  Street  was  packed 
with  an  audience  that  listened  with  deepest  attention  as  the 
work  was  presented  by  the  man  who  knew  it  and  who 
loved  it. 

Very  soon  the  rooms  on  Market  Street  were  found  to 
be  too  small,  and  the  entire  second  floor  of  a  new  building 
on  Oxford  Street,  now  occupied  by  the  George  A.  Cole 
Company  as  a  furniture  store,  was  leased  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  and  fitted  and  arranged  for  their  work.  The 
Association  now  felt  that  they  were  well  provided  for  and 
would  be  able  to  greatly  extend  their  work.  The  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the  new 
rooms.  Although  off  the  regular  line  of  travel  the  rooms 
proved  to  be  what  was  needed,  and  the  attendance  and 
membership  steadily  increased  so  that  it  was  a  necessity  to 
employ  someone  to  be  at  the  rooms  all  the  time. 

Jabez   Wood  served  as  President  nearlv  three  years, 
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and  to  his  untiring,  persistent,  earnest  work  in  those  early 
years  is  due  very  much  of  the  success  of  the  Association. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  Association  the  Woman's 
Union  for  Christian  Work  were  given  the  free  use  of  the 
rooms. 

Changes  were  made  from  time  to  time  as  the  condition 
of  the  work  seemed  to  demand.  The  members  were  con- 
stantly watching  for  openings  that  would  seem  to  benefit 
and  interest  the  young  men,  never  being  afraid  to  test  new 
ideas,  or  to  drop  them  if  not  practicable. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  determination  to  obtain  as 
well  as  hold  the  interest  of  stranger  young  men  "  who  in 
their  living  away  from  home  ties  had  nothing  between 
them  and  the  saloon  if  the  Association  did  not  succeed  in 
their  efforts  "  I  will  mention  one  new  departure  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Association,  when  as  the  annual  Day  of 
Thanksgiving  drew  near  it  was  decided  to  provide  a  real 
old-fashioned  New  England  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  the 
rooms  to  which  all  such  young  men  were  personally 
invited  and  made  guests  of  the  Association.  It  proved  a 
sure  enough  success  and  was  repeated  the  second  year. 
x\lthough  in  those  early  years  there  was  no  organized 
woman's  auxiliary  yet  whenever  the  need  came  every 
member  could  rely  upon  mother,  wife,  and  sister  —  his 
own  or  some  other  fellow's  —  to  do  all  that  was  needed,  so 
that  in  spreading  and  serving  the  dinner ^as  well  as  enter- 
taining after  dinner  nothing  was  lacking. 

On  March  28,  1870,  an  act  of  incorporation  was 
secured  from  the  Legislature. 

During  the  early  years,  the  members  who  were  serving 
upon  the  various  committees  labored  untiringly.  Some  oi 
them,  especially  those  in  the  social  work,  in  order  to  carry 
out  needed   lines  of  work,  were  in  the   habit  of  paying  the 
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bills  as  presented  out  of  their  own  pockets,  then  wait  until 
by  some  fortunate  lecture  or  concert  they  could  reimburse 
themselves. 

For  some  years  the  Oxford  Street  Chapel,  which  was 
situated  close  at  hand,  was  secured  and  with  the  generous 
aid  of  kind  friends  a  series  of  entertainments  of  varied 
nature  were  given  weekly  during  the  winter  months,  to 
which  the  young  people  were  cordially  made  welcome,  and 
to  which  they  contributed  as  they  felt  disposed,  but  which 
was  mainly  sustained  by  the  proceeds  of  a  special  lecture 
or  concert  in  one  of  the  large  halls  of  the  city  at  the  close 
of  the  season.  Classes  in  penmanship,  music  and  other 
branches  were  also  conducted  with  the  best  teachers  that 
could  be  obtained,  and  at  a  nominal  price  to  all  members 
of  the  Association. 

For  some  years  knowing  that  the  churches  and  public 
were  sustaining  them  whenever  called  upon,  no  charge 
was  made  for  admission  to  any  of  the  regular  entertain- 
ments of  the  Association,  but  all  were  welcome  with  the 
understanding  that  clean  and  courteous  behavior  must  be 
maintained,  but  when  the  times  became  depressed  and  the 
needed  funds  harder  to  secure,  together  with  increased 
expenses  due  to  employing  a  Secretary  to  carry  on  the 
work,  and  also  the  fact  that  among  certain  parties  who 
were  ever  readv  to  accept  all  the  favors  given  by  the  Asso- 
ciation it  had  become  quite  a  common  saying,  It's  no  use 
to  join  the  Association  for  you  can  get  all  the  benefits  free,'* 
it  was  decided  that  the  favors  should  be  given  to  members 
only. 

For  some  years  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Committee  on 
Entertainments  to  provide  at  the  close  of  the  season  a 
special  complimentary  testimonial  to  the  many  iriends  — 
musical,   literary    and   others  —  who  contributed    of    their 
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abilities  to  the  success  of  the  free  entertainments,  where, 
besides  showing  to  some  degree  their  appreciation  of  the 
favors,  they  were  able  to  make  and  renew  many  pleasant 
acquaintances.  Also,  from  time  to  time  complimentary 
receptions  were  given  to  the  rire  department  and  other 
associations  of  the  city  that  the  Association  felt  a  peculiar 
interest  in. 

While  the  social  work  was  kept  well  to  the  front,  the 
strictly  religious  was  by  no  means  neglected,  and  it  was 
truly  a  grand  and  glorious  success.  To-day  many  who 
are  well  known  as  representative  workers  in  their  various 
church  homes  date  their  interest  in  the  work  to  those  early 
days.  At  that  time  the  work  was  more  pronounced  along 
regular  efforts  among  young  men  without  home  ties  in  the 
city  than  in  later  years.*  The  committee  on  missionary 
work,  for  instance,  were  often  called  upon  to  extend  a 
kindly,  sympathetic  hand  and  word  to  those  who  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  were  in  misfortune,  as  well  as  to 
others  who  through  their  own  wilfulness  were  suffering 
from  misdemeanors  committed.  And  very  often  it  proved 
just  the  act  and  word  that  was  needed  to  check  a  further 
downward  course. 

In  1870,  an  attempt  was  made  to  reach  boys  with  little 
or  no  home-training  gathered  in  from  the  streets.  A  large 
number  of  rough,  tou^h  bovs  came  until  the  room  became 
too  small,  when  the  work  wras  taken  up  by  an  organization 
styled  the  Boys'  Mission  held  in  Concert  Hall,  but  after 
one  winter's  work  in  that  line  it  was  abandoned. 

One  of  the  earlier  members  to  come  into  the  Associa- 
tion after  its  formation  was  George  C.  Herbert,  who  was 
very  soon  impressed  with  the  idea  of  doing  something 
practical  for  the  boys  not  old  enough  to  become  members 
of  the  Association  and  who  were  decidedly  in  need  of  a 
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helping  hand,  those  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age.  With  the  encouragement  of  the  directors,  he,  in  the 
language  of  the  boys  "went  for  them  "  and  soon  had  a 
number  of  the  boys  just  at  that  age.  "Elderly  people  can 
so  well  remember  "'  when  the  late  evening  hours  were  the 
most  desirable  of  all  the  twenty-four,  banded  together 
mainly  upon  a  religious  basis,  backed  by  good  common 
sense  social  boy  lite.  For  some  time  he  was  head  and 
front,  directing  and  leading  in  all  but  the  singing,  which, 
as  a  member  of  the  Friends'  Society,  he  was  not  expected 
to  do  in  those  days.  Very  soon,  however,  helpers  came 
Into  touch  with  the  work  and  also  some  of  the  older  boys 
settled  into  the  same.  Later  it  was  changed  to  a  Band  of 
Hope,  conducted  by  the  same  person.  And  in  1879,  it 
had  a  membership  of  three  hundred,  all  of  whom  had 
signed  the  triple  pledge  against  intoxicating  liquors,  tobacco 
and  profanity,  and  in  these  efforts,  undoubtedly,  we  have 
the  beginnings  of  the  Boys*  Club  and  Boys*  Department  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  our  city. 

About  1880  a  General  Secretarv  was  secured  who  was 
expected  from  his  experience  as  an  assistant  to  the  Boston 
Association  Secretary,  to  be  able  to  work  up  the  financial 
problem,  which,  as  was  to  be  expected,  had  begun  to  loom 
up  large.  The  rooms  on  Oxford  Street  becoming  too 
cramped  to  comfortably  do  the  work  that  was  constantly 
increasing,  the  matter  of  a  building  of  their  own  and 
arranged  on  advanced  lines,  began  to  be  talked.  About 
this  time,  K.  A.  Burnell  who  was  doing  evangelistic  work 
with  the  Association,  interested  quite  a  number  of  people 
and  secured  pledges  of  some  five  thousand  dollars  towards 
such  a  building,  which  moved  the  i\.ssociation  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  solicit  subscriptions  toward  raising  $25,000, 
conditional  upon  the  entire  amount  being   pledged.     That 
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committee  consisted  of  seven  :  Henry  W.  French,  Owen 
Dame,  Warren  M.  Breed,  Gilbert  Hoag,  Israel  Augustus 
Newhall,  Charles  H.  Delnow,  and  Edward  Packard.  A 
committee  also  set  at  work  at  several  locations  to  ascertain 
where  the  largest  number  of  voungr  men  would  be  likelv 
to  pass,  with  the  result  of  the  selection  of  the  lot  on  the 
corner  of  Market  and  Liberty  Streets.  The  same  was 
bonded,  and  at  the  close  of  the  time  of  the  bond  the  sub- 
scription not  being  complete,  five  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion purchased  the  estate,  held  it  for  three  months  on  their 
own  responsibility,  placing  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Asso- 
ciation with  no  pecuniary  benefit  to  themselves.  The 
parties  who  thus  secured  that  location  to  the  Association 
were  Warren  M.  Breed,  Henry  W.  French,  Israel  Augus- 
tus Newhall,  George  Z.  Collins  and  Charles  H.  Delnow. 
The  amount  secured  by  the  pledges  for  the  building  fund 
was$25,ii2.io,with  a  subsequent  subscription  of  $3,205.00, 
to  which  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  the  late  Philip  P. 
Tapley  bestowed  the  munificent  bequest  of  that  gentleman. 
At  that  time  the  amount  subscribed  was  considered  mar- 
velous, but  was  really  of  still  greater  interest  as  showing 
the  confidence  that  the  people  in  the  city  had  in  the  Insti- 
tution and  its  purposes. 

The  bequest  mentioned  as  under  the  will  of  the  late- 
Philip  P.  Tapley,  consisted  of  the  estate  known  as  the 
Frazier  estate,  erected  by  the  late  Lyman  B.  Frazier  on 
the  site  of  the  Lynn  High  School  building,  opposite  High- 
land Square.  While  the  propertv  was  held  for  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  Entertainment  Committee  made  use  of  the 
commodious  mansion  and  grounds  to  present  several  unique 
entertainments  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  meet 
their  needs. 

After  due  time  the  building  was  completed  and  dedi- 
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cated  to  the  work  of  the  Association.  That  is,  as  much  as 
the  building  cpmmittee  felt  that  could  be  spared  from  leas- 
ing in  order  to  secure  an  income  that  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  and  interest  account.  And  seem- 
ingly, there  was  where  a  mistake  was  made,  for  not  enough 
of  the  building  was  retained  for  the  needs  and  growth  of 
the  Society  itself.  And  as  a  result,  there  was  a  gradual 
change  in  the  character  of  the  work  as  well  as  of  the  class 
to  which  it  catered,  the  religious  and  evangelistic  side 
giving  way  to  the  social  and  industrial,  and  from  the  class 
of  men  of  small  or  no  means  who  were  not  so  likelv  else- 
where to  secure  homelike  friendships  and  companionships 
to  that  class  who,  while  strangers  with  us,  and  away  from 
home  life  and  its  protections,  are  in  such  conditions  that 
they  can  secure  the  best  that  is  available,  and  of  course 
create  a  select  class,  for  of  necessity  the  greatly  increased 
expenses  incurred  must  be  met  by  a  corresponding  fee  from 
members  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  provided, 

While  we  look  with  pride  and  satisfaction  upon  the 
present  building  standing  like  a  sentinel  at  his  post,  and 
realize  the  constantly  widening  circle  of  influence  and 
information  that  goes  out  from  the  present  home,  giving  all 
due  honor  and  praise  to  those  who  of  their  means  and 
abilities  are  pushing  forward  the  great  work,  we  also 
realize  a  peculiar  claim  to  keep  in  memory  those  who  from 
the  small  beginnings  and  through  vears  of  struggle 
(sometimes  even  against  the  sharp  criticism  of  some  who 
in  these  later  years  are  laboring  hard  for  its  success) 
labored,  studied  and  prayed  for  it,  believing  that  its  success 
meant,  as  has  already  been  proved,  saving  scores  of 
young  men  from  making  serious  mistakes  in  a  critical 
period  of  life  and  help  them  to  remain  clean  and  upright. 

And  thus  we  seem  to  see  the  seed  thoughts  of  1856 
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and  growing  blades  of  1868  developing  fruit  in  1908  that 
is  sure  to  spread  and  increase  bevond  our  imagination, 
after  we  of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the  present  time  are 
forgotten. 
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THE   NEWSPAPERS    OF    LYNN. 

By  John  J.  Mangan,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  November  11,  1909. 


The  story  of  Lynn's  newspapers  is  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  they  contain  the  weekly  account  of  the  social, 
industrial,  religious,  and  political  activities  of  the  people  of 
the  town,  from  which  we  of  the  present  can  trace  the  rise, 
development  and  ultimate  realization  of  their  hopes  and 
aspirations.  The  whole  history  of  Lynn  is  preserved  for 
us  in  these  old  papers,  and  their  importance  to  the  future 
historian  of  Lynn  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  close 
perusal  of  their  columns,  and  a  comparison  of  their  widely 
divergent  views.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  complete  files 
of  many  of  them  have  been  preserved  ;  and  it  has  been  the 
purpose  of  the  writer,  for  a  good  many  years,  to  try  and 
supply  this  want  by  collecting  scattered  numbers,  and 
filling  out  files  wherever  possible. 

LYNN    MIRROR. 

Editor  and  proprietor,  Charles  Frederick  Lummus. 
First  number  issued  Saturday,  September  3,  1825.  Last 
number  March  10,  1832.  This  was  the  first  newspaper 
issued  in  Lynn.  Mr.  Lummus  was  born  in  Lynn,  August 
17,  1801,  and  died  here  April  20,  1838. 

Mr.  Lummus  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  publish 
a  newspaper  in  Lynn.  He  was  a  practical  printer,  and 
kept  a  job  printing  office  on  the  west  side  of  Market  Street, 
in  a  small  wooden  building,  which  was  afterwards  pulled 
down  in  laying  out  the  present  Tremont  Street.      He  was 
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publisher,  printer,  office  boy  and  devil,  all  in  his  own  per- 
son. His  friend  and  companion,  Alonzo  Lewis,  used  to 
lend  a  hand  in  getting  out  the  paper  when  there  was  danger 
of  it  being  late,  which  was  quite  often,  and  in  its  early 
career,  Lewis  was  practically  the  editor.  His  name,  too, 
appears  on  the  first  number  as  contributor,  and  the  last 
number  contains  a  poem  from  his  hand.  So  Lewis  was 
present  at  the  cradle  and  the  bier  of  the  quaint  old  Mirror 
and  shared  Lummus'  joys  and  sorrows,  his  trials  and  trib- 
ulations, as  well  as  the  triumphs,  which  sometimes,  though 
not  very  often,  fell  to  Mr.  Lummus'  lot.  .  - 

James  R.  Newhall,  in  his  1883  supplement  to  the 
History  of  Lynn,  has  given  a  pretty  full  accouut  of  the 
Mirror,  so  it  will  not,  in  this  instance,  be  necessary  for 
me  to  again  go  over  the  ground  which  he  has  covered  so 
well.  But  I  will  quote  a  few  extracts  from  various  issues 
of  the  paper,  which  will  serve  to  give  some  little  idea  of  its 
scope  and  style.      Here  are  a  few  advertisements  : 

"  Selling  oft  less  than  cost,  to  close  a  Concern.  Isaiah  Breed, 
Nathan  Breed,  James  Pratt,  and  Micajah  C.  Pratt,  offer  their  whole  Stock 
of  Crockery  ware,  well  assorted  and  suited  to  the  market,  for  less  than 
cost — a  rare  chance  for  those  who  wish  to  supply  themselves  with  this 
article.  Also — A  well  selected  assortment  of  Broad  Cloths,  Flannels, 
Serges,  Ratinetis,  Baizes,  &c.  &c,  which  will  be  sold  low."' 

Here  is  another : 

"Notice  to  Shoemakers.  Wanted,  100  workmen  pn  various  kinds 
of  shoes,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  Binders,  to  whom  fair  wages 
will  be  given.  Those  workmen  who  are  now  imposed  upon  by  faithless, 
intriguing  employers,  will  be  preferred  to  others;  and  those  poor  but 
industrious  widows,  who  have  been  compelled  to  bind  Women's  Lasting 
Shoes  for  three  cents  a  pair,  and  stitch  the  seams,  will  be  employed  in 
preference  to  others.  Such  persons  will  receive  the  full  amount  of  their 
wages,  and  not  be  compelled  to  take  pay  in  Stay-tape  and  buckram. 
Applicants  are  requested  to  bring  a  sample  of  their  work. 

David   Taylor." 
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Another : 

"Notice  to  the  Public.  1  have  a  good  house  and  all  things  provided 
for  the  comfortable  support  of  mv  family.  But  my  wife  has  seen  fit  to 
leave  my  house  where  she  may  be  supported  suitably  to  my  degree  and 
standing  in  life.  I  hereby  give  notice  to  all  persons  that  I  shall  not  pay 
any  debts  which  my  wife  or  any  of  my  family  may  contract." 

The  notice  ends  with  this  touching  verse  : 

"  It  is  not  that  my  lot  is  low, 
That  bids  this  silent  tear  to  flow; 
It  is  not  grief  that  bids  me  moan, 
It  is  —  that  I  am  all  alone." 


For  obvious  reasons  the  name  is  omitted. 
Another,  and  the  last : 

"  Wanted  to  hire  a  Tenement  in  the  vicinity  of  Market  St.  Rent 
from  30  to  50  dollars  per  year.     Inquire  of  the  printer." 

This  quaint  old  Mirror  is  full  of  material,  showing 
forth,  better  than  any  other  possible  medium  could,  the 
manners,  customs,  pleasures,  social  entertainments,  busi- 
ness interests  and  a  thousand  other  matters  of  the  every- 
day life  of  the  people  of  Lynn  of  a  century  ago,  and  no 
history  of  the  town  can  ever  be  written  which  does  not 
make  a  close  and  comprehensive  study  of  its  pages. 

The  Mirror  office  was  the  Parnassus  of  the  town,  and 
quite  a  literary  coterie  gathered  there  to  give  and  receive 
inspiration.  Of  these  the  first  rank  must  be  given  to 
Alonzo  Lewis  who  had  already  won  his  vspiu-s  by  pub- 
lishing a  volume  of  his  poems  two  years  previous  to  the 
founding  of  the  Mirror,  Then  there  was  Maria  Augusta 
Fuller,  a  writer  of  exquisite  verse,  much  of  which  even  at 
this  late  day  should  be  collected  and  put  in  book  form. 
Enoch  Curtin  and  Solomon  Moulton  both  offered  tribute  to 
the  muses  through  the  medium  of  the  Mirror,  and  the 
sterling  merit  which  was  evident  in  the  poems  of  all   these 
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writers,  caused   the   columns  of    the    paper   to   be  eagerly 
scanned  and  appropriated  by  other  papers  far  and  wide. 

Two  frequent  visitors  to  the  sanctum  were  Squire 
Stickney,  who  frequently  came  to  the  financial  assistance 
of  the  paper  in  time  of  need  :  and  Benjamin  Mudge,  who 
at  one  time  assumed  the  editorial  charge.  It  must  have 
been  a  labor  of  love,  for  there  was  certainly  no  editorial 
salary  forthcoming.  As  serving  to  show  Mr.  Stickney 's 
affection  for  Mr.  Lummus  and  the  Mirror,  I  will  give  a 
letter  written  by  the  former  in  aid  of  the  paper: 

Lynn,  Aug.  30,  1S28. 
Captain   William  Sutton,  Jr.,  Danvers  : 

Dear  Sir,  —  Will  you  do  us  the  favor  to  subscribe  for  the  Mirror, 
and  to  request  some  of  our  Democratic  friends  to  do  the  same?  In  the 
circular  you  will  see  the  avowed  object  and  intended  course  of  the  paper. 
You  must  be  aware  how  important  it  is  to  keep  the  true  Democratic 
party  together;  for  although  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
Presidency  may  exist,  still  the  body  of  the  Republican  party  —  the  soul 
and  substance  I  may  say —  is  still  the  same;  and  after  the  present  contest 
is  over,  must  either  act  together,  or  utterly  fail.  The  preachers  of  amalga- 
mation have  no  concern  in  the  matter.  They  have  renounced  the  faith 
and  at  the  same  time,  as  I  conceive  it,  all  manner  of  claim  upon  the  party 
to  which  they  formerly  belonged.  To  keep  up  the  cause  something  must 
b^  done;  some  paper  which  shall  dare  to  espouse  the  interests  of  the 
people  must  be  supported.  But  where  is  such  a  paper  in  the  County  of 
Essex?  Is  it  the  Salem  Register?  Look  at  its  sudden  conversion  trom 
the  true  faith  to  an  unnatural  and  factitious  amalgamation  of  all  parties. 
The  Mirror  must  receive  more  patronage  than  it  has  at  present  to  enable 
it  to  do  justice  to  itself  and  the  community.  The  heart  of  Democracy 
—  the  cause  of  General  Jackson  —  will  do  well  enough   yet. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.    C.    SflCKNEY. 

However,  the  genial  Charles  F.  was  not  quite  so 
Jacksonian  as  the  squire,  for  in  his  prospectus  issued  on 
the  same  day,  he  delivered  himself  of  the  following  as  the 
policy  of  the  paper  : 

"Its  politics  shall  be  Republican  in  the  broadest  and  highest  sense, 
not  swayed  by  a  love  or  fear  of  men  or  money,  or  by  local  partiality.     It 
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will  be  as  Democratic  as  the  constitution,  viewing  all  men  as  '  free  and 
equal.'  It  will  therefore  oppose  all  aristocracy,  whether  it  show  itself  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  or  in  the  retirement  of  private  life.  Will  it  be 
asked,  4  Is  the  Mirror  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  cause  of  Adams  or 
Jackson?'  The  answer  is  '  No."  It  will  be  the  slave  of  neither.  We  are 
unwilling  to  enter  into  a  war  where  the  chief  weapons  are  scurrility  and 
falsehood.  We  are  aware  that  our  patrons  differ  in  opinion  as  regards  the 
present  candidates.  We  shall  therefore,  as  far  as  the  Mirror  is  concerned 
take  no  part  in  the  Presidential  controversy  further  than  to  state  the 
result  of  elections  and  well-authenticated  matters  of  fact." 

The  event  showed,  however,  that  Squire  Stickney  was 
a  better  political  prophet  than  Mr.  Lummus,  for  Jackson 
was  elected  President,  and  Mr.  Stickney  was  given  the 
Lynn  postoffice,  which  he  held  for  ten  years. 

I  would  like  to  dwell  on  Mr.  Lummus  personallv  if  I 
had  the  time.  What  I  have  learned  of  him  from  every 
source  available  confirms  me  in  the  belief  that  he  was  a 
very  lovable  person.  He- was  original  and  quaint,  witty 
and  satiric,  a  dreamer  of  dreams  rather  than  a  toiler,  mod- 
est in  his  ambitions,  expecting  little,  satisfied  with  less. 
His  manners  were  unconventional  and  so  was  his  paper. 
If  his  copy  would  not  quite  fill  the  column,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  eke  it  out  with  some  of  his  own  selections,  such 
as  the  following  : 

i4  These  two  lines  that  look  so  solemn, 
Were  just  put  in  to  fill  the  column." 

Or  it  might  be  a  cure  for  cold  feet,  viz.  : 

"  A  double-shuffle  on  a  board  floor  in  the  bare  feet  before  going 
to  bed." 

Or  this  :  f 

"  New  physicians  are  daily  making  their  debut  in  town,  offering 
their  nostrums  for  nothing,  and  their  advice  for  less,  which  although  in 
most  cases  is  more  than  they  are  worth,  yet  it  discovers  a  kind  disposition. 
and  a  readiness  to  offer,  unsolicited,  the  best  they  possess." 

In  1827  he  became  involved  in  a  lavvsuit  on  account 
of  a  libel  which  appeared  in  the  Mirror.      Some   alleged 
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ff  Letters  from  the  Moon,"  supposed  to  be  the  lucubrations 
of  Enoch  Curtin,  and  reflecting  on  Dr.  Hazeltine  were  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  and  friend  Lummus  was  mulcted  in 
the  sum  of  $200,  which  was  a  mighty  sum  in  those  days. 
James  R.  Newhall  intimates  that  the  doctor  did  not  exact 
the  pound  of  flesh,  but  Lummus  expressly  states  to  the 
contrary  in  the  pages  of  the  Mirror  fully  two  years  after- 
wards. This  crippled  him  financially,  and  he  labored 
under  the  burden  for  a  long  time,  and  at  length,  on  March 
10,  1832,  the  little  Mirror  ceased  publication.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  run  his  job  printing  establishment, 
keeping  all  his  old  friends  and  making  new  ones  during 
the  next  four  years,  when  at  length  the  old  longing  for 
journalism  returned  with  such  force,  that,  on  July  16,  1836, 
he  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Star.  This  was  a  small 
and  modest  sheet,  which  he  ran  for  about  three  months, 
when  he  changed  the  title  to  the  Mirror,  showing  that  to 
him  the  old  newspaper  was  still  a  pleasant  memory.  The 
dread  disease,  consumption,  had,  however  seized  upon 
him,  and  so  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  all  his  former 
activities,  the  Mirror  among  the  rest.  He  remained 
quaint  and  witty,  and  lovable  to  the  last,  and  died  beloved 
and  regretted  by  all. 

LYNN    RECORD 

Second  paper  issued  in  Lynn.  Editor,  Alonzo  Lewis. 
Proprietor,  Jonathan  Buffum.  First  number  issued  Jan- 
uary 3,  1830;  last  number  issued  Wednesday  evening, 
February  23,  1843.  Issued  every  Saturday  for  awhile: 
later  twice  a  week. 

The  Lynn  Record  was  the  second  attempt  to  establish 
a  paper  in  Lynn.     Its  prospectus  stated  that  it  was 

"  pledged  to  no  sect  in  religion,  to  no  party  in  politics.  We  seek  to 
injure  no  individual,  we  are  at  war  with  no  partv.  We  have  no  faith  in 
parties  at  all." 
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Such  admirable  resolutions  sounded  well  in  the  pros- 
pectus, but  the  very  first  number  of  the  paper  showed  its 
aims  and  inclinations,  its  objects  and  desires,  which  were, 
in  a  word,  to  be  the  organ  of  anti-masonrv  and  anti-slaverv 
in  Lynn.  Slavery  was  attacked  in  the  very  first  issue,  and 
in  the  third  issue   was  inserted  this  notice  : 

*'  Anti-masonic  meeting.  The  citizens  of  Lynn,  unfriendly  to  secret 
societies,  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Liberty  hall,  on 
Monday  evening  next,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  such  measures  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable  for  the  general  -diffusion  of  information  on  this 
important  subject." 

This  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  agitation  which  swept 

the  country,  shattering   friendships,  dividing  families,  and 

changing  the   platform   of  political   parties.      Lynn  took  its 

full  share  in  the  controversy,  and  so  bitter  did  the  contest 

become,  that  in  a  short  time  Alonzo  Lewis  resigned  as  editor 

of    the  Record  for  the  reason  that  he  would   not  go  to  the 

extremes  in  his  editorials  on  this  subject  that  the  owner  of  the 

paper    demanded.     Then    Mr.    Buffum    enlisted    Stephen 

Oliver  in  the  cause,  and  together  they  got  out  the  editorials 

week  after  week.     The  first  issue   from  the    new  editors 

contained   the   following  : 

"  Although  we  are  pledged  to  no  party  in  politics,  we  are  not  averse  to 
adopting  the  name  of  National  Republican,  and  shall  approve  or  disapprove 
of  the  administration  according  to  our  estimate  of  right  and  wrong.  We 
are  fully  aware  that  in  pursuing  the  independent  course  which  we  have 
marked  out  for  the  Record,  we  shall  have  to  contend  with  '  principalities 
and  powers,'  and  with  spiritual  wickedness  in   high  places.'/ 

After  the  first  six  months  had  elapsed,  Stephen  Oliver 
took  upon  himself  the  full  cares  and  responsibilitv  of  the 
editorial  chair.  Mr.  Oliver  had  a  facile  pen,  which  was 
inclined  to  be  vitriolic  at  times.  He  was  a  very  able  man, 
and  his  editorials  were  admirable  in  tone  and  racv  in  style. 
He  took  to  the  lecture  platform  in  addition  to  his  labors  as 
editor,  and  as  he  was  running  a  general  store  in   Lynn  at 
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the  same  time,  he  must  have  been  a  very  busy  man  indeed. 
Too  much  work  was  probably  the  reason  for  his  giving  up 
the  editorship  of  the  Record  towards  the  end  of  1830. 

The  third  editor  of  the  Record  was  Daniel  Henshaw, 
a  young  lawyer  who  had  recently  come  to  town  to  open  a 
law  office.  Thought  not  as  racv  a  writer  as  Mr.  Oliver,  he 
could  express  himself  in  terse  and  vigorous  English,  and  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  editing  the  Record  with  all 
the  force  of  which  he  was  capable.  He  was  an  ardent 
exponent  of  the  evils  of  slavery  and  intemperance,  and 
used  the  columns  of  the  paper  to  a  large  extent  in  advocat- 
ing measures  to  redress  or  abolish  these  evils.  He  was  a 
personal  friend  of  all  the  noted  anti-slavery  leaders,  and  a 
full  participator  in  their  councils  and  projects.  Under  his 
leadership,  the  Record  became  one  of  the  leading  papers 
outside  of  Boston,  and  grew  in  size  as  it  grew  in  influence- 
Mr.  Henshaw  was  editor  until  the  paper  ceased  publication 
in  1842,  after  a  career  of  over  eleven  years.  Mr.  Buffum 
sold  the  paper  in  the  beginning  of  1841  to  Messrs.  Perley 
&  Stoneham  of  Boston,  who  ran  it  for  some  months  together, 
when  Mr.  Stoneham  drew  out  and  left  the  paper  to  his 
partner,  William  H.  Perley,  who  found  it  a  losing  venture, 
and  so  the  paper  ceased  publication  February  23,  1842. 
Nine  weeks  afterwards,  Mr,  Perley  started  the  paper  called 
the  Locomotive*  which  was  a  continuation  of  the  Record 
on  a  smaller  scale. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  old  Lynn  Record,  it 
might  be  well  to  mention  in  this  connection  the  names  of 
Jonathan  Buffum  and  John  B.  Tolman,  the  publisher  and 
printer  respectively.  Mr.  Buffum  was  a  man  of  marked 
individuality,  and  has  left  a  record  of  civic  activities  which 
few  have  equalled,  and  none  have  surpassed  in  the  history 
of    Lynn.      He    formed    his    own    standards,  which    were 
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uniformly  high,  and  lived  up  to  them.  Constituted  author- 
ity had  no  terrors  for  him  if  it  ran  counter  to  his  convictions 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  as  an  instance  of  this  may  be 
adduced  his  part  in  the  unusual  occurences  which  took 
place  in  the  Friends'  meeting  house  in  1822.  He  entered 
heart  and  soul  into  the  temperance  and  anti-slavery  move- 
ments of  the  day,  and  opened  his  purse  and  the  columns 
of  the  Record  newspaper  in  support  of  these  and  other 
good  causes.  He  was  frequently  elected  by  his  fellow 
townsmen  to  public  office,  and  filled  each  position  with 
credit  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  the  community.  He 
brought  up  an  exemplary  family,  and  one  of  his  sons, 
Charles  Buffum,  has  but  lately  passed  from  among  us.  He 
himself  died  in  Lynn,  June  22,  1868. 

John  B.  Tolman  was  born  in  Barre,  Mass.,  December 
30,  1806.  The  year  1822  found  him  at  work  on  the 
Columbian  Centinel  of  Boston  as  a  journeyman  printer, 
and  one  night  he  was  called  on  to  come  to  Lynn  to  get  out 
the  current  issue  of  the  Record,  which  was  evidently 
suffering  from  some  catastrophe  to  the  forms,  so  that  it 
was  in  danger  of  not  appearing  on  Saturday,  its  usual  day 
of  publication.  He  came  to  the  rescue,  the  paper  appeared 
on  time,  though  Mr.  Tolman  had  to  work  all  night  on  it. 
To  be  brief,  he  found  his  life's  work  here  in  Lynn,  and 
stayed  here  until  he  died,  August  15,  1891.  Up  to  that 
time  all  printing  had  been  done  on  a  hand  press.  Mr. 
Tolman  introduced  the  first  machine  press  into  town,  and 
established  a  large  job  printing  office,  where  most  of  the 
celebrated  papers  of  Lynn  were  afterwards  printed. 
Among  those   may  be   mentioned   the  Awl,   The  Puritan, 

The  Pioneer  and  the  Essex    County    Washington  fan .      It 
must   have   been    a   cause   of  much   inward   mirth   to    Mr. 

J'olman  to  have  the  pleasure  of  serving  phillipics  hot  from 
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the  press  for  Mr.  Clapp  on  Thursday,  and  to  print  the 
fervid  and  stinging  replies  to  them  for  Parsons  Cooke  on 
Friday.  But  Mr.  Tolman  served  Tyrian  and  Trojan  alike, 
or,  in  other  words,  rfevervthin(j  was  <£rist  that  came  to  his 
mill."  He  was  a  man  of  high  character,  whose  word  was 
as  good  as  his  bond  :  and  when  he  said  a  thing,  no  man 
questioned  the  truth  of  it.  He  had  a  magnificent  capacity 
for  work,  which  remained  with  him  all  his  life,  and  even 
in  extreme  old  age  he  might  often  be  found  in  the  printing 
offices  of  his  friends,  setting  type  for  pleasure. 

Here  are  a  few  advertisements  culled  at  random  from 
the  columns  of  the  Record  : 

"  One  Cent  Reward.  Run  away  from  the  Subscriber  on  Thursday 
the  1st  instant,  Timothy  Ross,  Jr.,  an  indentured  apprentice.  All  persons 
are  forbid  harboring  or  trusting  him  on  my  account.  He  may  be  known 
by  his  idle  habits,  slovenly  appearance,  profane  and  vulgar  language. 
Whoever  will  return  said  boy  will  receive  the  above  reward,  and  a  hearty 
frown  from  his  master.  Thomas  Phillips." 

Another  : 

"  Buy  Whitwell's  Original  Opodeldoc,  one  bottle  of  which  contain- 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  hard  kind." 

Still  another  : 

"Notice.     All  persons  indebted  to  Mechanics  Store  are  requested  to 
over." 


And  lastly  : 

"For  Sale  by  Jeremiah  Bulfinch,  at  the  Gowdy  house,  near  the  Mill- 
brook,  12  small  pigs,  of  the  first  rate  Grass  breed,  weighing  about  20  lbs. 
each,  at  8  cents  per  lb.     Also,  a  few  second  hand  axes." 

f 

ESSEX     DEMOCRAT 

Third  newspaper  issued  in  Lvnn  ;  editor,  Benjamin 
Mudge ;  proprietor,  Benjamin  Mudge.  First  number 
issued,  January  21,  183 1  ;   issued  weekly  on  Fridays. 

Benjamin  Mudge  had  previously  been  editor  of  the 
Boston    Masonic    Minor  and   Zioiis  Herald,  and   repre- 
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sentative  from   Lynn  to  the  General   Court    in   1840,   and 
postmaster  1S43-1848. 

WEEKLY    MESSENGER 

Fourth  newspaper  issued  in  Lvnn  ;  editor  and  pro- 
prietor, James  R.  Newhall.  First  number  issued  Saturday, 
April    14,  1832  :    last    number    issued    Saturday,  April    6, 

1833- 

In  speaking  of  this  paper,  I  will  include  also  the  Essex 
Tribune  and  the  JVew  England  Galaxy,  all  three  published 
and  edited  by  James  R.  Xewhall.  The  famous  'fNoggs," 
who  in  everyday  life  was  known  as  Dr.  Edward  A.  Kitt- 
redge,  and  lived  on  the  corner  of  Baltimore  and  Atlantic 
streets,  just  where  the  new  Unitarian  church  is  being 
erected,  used  to  comment  on  his  contemporaries  in  the 
columns  of  the  Lynn  Reporter.  I  cannot  do  better  than 
to  transcribe  his  remarks  on  James  R.  Newhall.  Speaking 
of  the  JVew  England  Galaxy,  which  was  a  Boston  paper 
with  a  Lynn  edition  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Xewhall, 
"  Noggs  "  says  : 

"  It  was,  I  remember,  most  beautifully  gotten  up.  as  has  been  every- 
thing James  R.  Newhall  has  had  the  management  of,  but  was  not  published 
in  Lynn  more  than  a  year  or  so.  Mr.  Newhall  has,  first  and  last,  more 
especially  first,  published  quite  a  number  of  papers,  with  varied  success. 
Among  others,  was  the  Lynn  Daily  Journal,  the  first  daily.  I  believe. 
ever  established  in  the  town,  but  which  soon  became  '  weakly,'  and,  at  the 
end  of  six  months  died  from  that  disease,  so  common  in  small  towns, 
among  such  papers,  namely,  inanition.  *        f 

"  But  not  so  James  R.  He  lived  on,  and  when  everybody  thought 
him  extinct,  up  he'd  spring,  'John  Barleycorn-like.'  and  flourished  and 
grew  '  like  all  possessed.'  One  while,  he  would  appear  in  the  Weekly 
Messenger,  anon  in  the  Essex  Tribune,  and  then  in  some  gazetteer  or 
directory.  He  had  evidently  the  '  cacoethes  scribendi,'  in  the  natural  way. 
and  was  as  much  bound  to  '  appear'  publicly,  as  a  militia  man  at  muster, 
or  the  moon  and  stars  at  night.  He  was,  as  most  are,  who  have  this 
'  writing  disease  '  of  which  I  speak,  like  a  crater  full  of  burning  lava, 
which  must  out,  or  terrible  consequences  will  ensue.     Literary  eruptions, 
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however,  are  not  so  dangerous,  though  often  more  unpleasant.  But 
James  has  settled  down  now  into  a  quiet  '  man  of  law,'  and  bids  fair  to 
become  the  lawyer  of  Lvnn." 

This  was  written  in  i860.  Mr.  Newhall  had  the 
"  writing  disease  "  to  the  very  last  day  of  his  life,  but, 
fortunately  for  Lynn,  he  turned  away  from  the  ephemeral 
and  transient  newspaper,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
historical  and  permanent  as  represented  by  his  many  books 
touching  on  old  Lynn,  its  people,  their  manners,  customs 
and  doings. 

ESSEX    TRIBUNE 

Editor  and  proprietor,  James  R.  Newhall.  First 
number  issued  Saturday,  September  14,  1833.  Last 
number  issued  March  29,  1834.  It  was  then  merged  in 
the  Arew  England  Galaxy,  a  paper  published  in  Boston, 
which,   after  this  merger,  issued   a   Lynn   edition  weekly. 

NEW    ENGLAND    GALAXY 

Editors,  John  Xeal  and  H.  Hastings  Weld.  Lynn 
editor,  James  R.  Newhall.  This  paper  was  published  in 
Boston,  but  on  taking  over  the  subscribers  of  the  defunct 
Essex  Tribune  of  Lynn,  it  issued  a  Lvnn  edition.  First 
number  of   the  Lynn  edition   issued  April   12,    1834    (?). 

Last  number  issued  Saturday,  Dec.  27,  1834  (?)• 

- 

LYNN    CHRONICLE 

Editor,  N.  C.  Towle  ;  proprietor,  N.  C.  Towle.  First 
number  issued  Wednesday,  May  27,  1835.  Last  number 
issued  Saturday,  November  28,  1835.  This  was  the  first 
semi-weekly  paper  ever  issued  in  Lynn.  The  paper  was 
owned  and  edited  by  Dr.  N.  C.  Towle,  but  he  very  soon 
found  that  practicing  medicine  and  editing  a  newspaper 
were  strong  incompatibles,  so  he  sold  the  plant  to  Ephraim 
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Gray  of  Salem,  who  changed  it  to  a  weekly.  Gray's  editor- 
ship began  with  the  issue  of  July  18,  1835,  and  he  ran  it 
until  November  20,  1835,  when  it  ceased  publication  on 
account  of  lack  of  support.  The  property  passed  into  the 
hands  of  George  Washington  Davis  Andrews,  who  prom- 
ised to  have  it  appear  again  on  December  12,  1835.  The 
paper  was  a  first  attempt  to  produce  a  politically  impartial 
family  newspaper  in  Lynn. 

THE    MIRROR 

(Second  of  the  Name) 

Editor  and  proprietor,  George  Washington  Davis 
Andrews.  First  number  issued  December  12,  1835  '•>  Vol- 
ume 1,  Number  1.  Last  number  issued  March  6,  1836; 
Volume   1,  Number  13. 

This  paper  was  the  Lynn  Chronicle,  in  new  hands 
and  with  a  new  name.  The  editor  was  George  Washing- 
ton Davis  Andrews,  who  boldly  announced  that  he  was 
eighteen  years  old.  The  paper  was  fiercely  Whig,  and 
ran  for  thirteen  numbers,  which  was  unlucky,  for  the  next 
was  a  broadside  announcing  that  the  paper  was  on  the 
rocks. 

THE    STAR 

Editor  and  proprietor,  Charles  F.  Lummus.  First 
number  issued  Saturday,  July  16,  1836.  Weekly.  Last 
number  issued  October  8,  1836,  when  it  was- changed  to 
the  Lynn  Mirror,  third  of  the  name. 

In  his  usually  original  manner,  Mr.  Lummus,  in  this 
his  second  essay  in  journalism,  said  in  the  prospectus  to 
the  Star : 

"  We  propose  to  publish  a  plain,  matter  of  fact  and  business  paper,  a 
paper  which,  while  it  pays  respect  to  the  '  powers  that  be,'  shall  also 
regard  the  rights  and  wishes  of  those  who  want  to  be.     The  Star  will 
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appear  every  Saturday  morning,  and  be  handed  round  by  the  Carriers  at 
one  cent  each  number.  Should  sufficient  patronage  be  given,  its  beams 
will  glisten  twice  a  week  —  and  when  circumstances  will  warrant,  it  will 
shine  daily." 

Mr.  Lummus  ran  the  Star  for  thirteen  weeks,  and 
then  changed  it  to  the  Mirror,  which  was  the  name  of  his 
old  paper,  the  first  to  be  published  in  Lynn.  During  the 
time  that  he  was  out  of  journalism,  a  young  man  named 
George  Washington  Davis  Andrews  started  a  paper  called 
by  the  same  title  of  the  Mirror.  This  came  out  as  a  Whig 
paper,  and  to  Lummus  who  was  a  staunch  Democrat,  it 
seemed  a  desecration  of  the  name.  This  usurper  did  not 
last  over  a  few  numbers,  so  it  left  the  old  name  free  for 
Lummus'  use  once  more,  and  he  quickly  availed  himself 
of  the  privilege  by  changing  the  Star  to  the  Mirror. 
This  is  the  way  that  Mr  Lummus  announced  the  change 
to  his  readers  : 

"  'The  rose  smells  as  sweet  by  any  other  name.'  Just  so,  Mr.  Shake- 
speare, and  in  pursuance  of  thy  sage  idea,  we  beg  leave  to  chalk  down  that 
a  Star  shines  as  brightly  by  any  other  name.  Our  readers  will  perceive 
that  with  the  present  number  we  adopt  a  new  cognomen  for  our  little 
journal.  Not  exactly  a  new  one  either,  but  a  different  one.  The  Mirror — 
the  old  Mirror — ah!  what  a  world  of  recollections,  some  grateful  and 
some  a  little  the  other  way,  does  that  desecrated  name  —  desecrated  by  him 
of  'Independent  Whig'  memory  —  call  up.  We  love  the  name  Mirror, 
because  it  was  under  that  name  the  first  paper  in  this  our  native  town, 
appeared  —  a  paper  which  was  our  own,  and  which  contained  many- 
precious  droppings  from  the  pens  of  youthful  friends.  But  there  may  be 
some  cold-hearted  customers  who  will  think  we  have  not  yet  given  any 
reason  for  the  change.  We  would  therefore  further  observe  that  it  is  an 
object  which  we  have  near  at  heart  to  redeem  the  name  Mirror  from  the 
odium  now  resting  upon  it.  There  is  yet  a  further  and  a  stronger  reason 
than  all  others  put  together,  viz.  :  We  have  a  handsome  gilt  sign,  with  the 
words  '  Mirror  Office  '  upon  it,  which  sign  will,  of  course,  not  do  for  the 
Star  Office  —  we  therefore  choose  to  alter  the  name  of  the  paper  to  suit 
the  sign.     And  this  is  reason  enough,  we  think,  to  satisfy  any  one." 

On  the  opposite  page  from  this  ingenious  prospectus 
is  the  advertisement  of  Samuel  Mansfield,  who  informs  the 
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public  that  he  has  purchased  his  Fall  stock  of  Hats,  Caps 
and  Furs.  The  advertisement  is  accompanied  by  wood 
cuts  of  the  aforesaid  hats  and  caps,  and  they  are  some- 
thing fearful  and  wonderful  to  behold.  I  need  not  remind 
the  older  citizens  that  Samuel  Mansfield  was  the  father  of 
Perley  B.  Mansfield,  who  continued  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness for  so  many  years.  Another  old  Lynn  name  that 
appears  on  these  pages,  long  yellowed  with  age,  is  that  of 
Charles  A.  Cross,  Draper  and   Tailor, 

"  who  would  inform  his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  has  taken  a  shop 
on  North  Common  Street,  one  door  east  of  Aaron  Holmes',  where  he 
intends  to  keep  on  hand  Broadcloths,  Cassimeres,  Buckskins  and  Vestings. 
Also  Stocks,  Suspenders,  Bosoms  and  Dickies." 

The  Star  was  a  very  newsy  little  paper,  and  was  full 
of  local  hits  and  items.  If  I  had  the  time,  it  would  prove 
most  interesting  to  con  over  some  of  its  local  columns,  but 
I  must  pass  on. 

THE    MIRROR 

(Third  of  the  Name) 

Editor  and  proprietor,  Charles  F.  Lummus.  First 
number  issued  October  15,  1836.  Last  number  issued 
December  27,  1837.  This  was  a  continuation  of  the  Star 
in  volume  and  number.  The  first  number  started  as 
number  14,  and  the  last  number  ended  as  number  26. 


LYNN  FOCUS  AND  ESSEX  COUNTY  JOURNAL 

Editor,  James  R.  Newhall;  proprietor,  James  R. 
Newhall.  First  number  issued  Tuesday  evening,  May  16, 
1837.  Only  one  number  was  issued  as  an  experiment,  and 
is  there  seemed  to  be  no  long-felt  want  for  the  paper,  it 
died  an  early  death. 
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THE    ENGINE 

Editor  and  proprietor,  John  F.  Hall.  First  number 
issued  Saturday  morning,  March  10,  1838.  Last  number 
issued  April  7,  1838  (?).     Weekly. 

THE    BANNER 

First  number  issued  Monday  morning,  May  21,  1838. 
Prospectus  :  'f  The  sheet  now  in  hand  is  the  first  number  of 
a  new  paper  which  it  is  proposed  to  publish  in  Lynn.  The 
sheet  is  of  as  large  dimensions  as  can  possibly  be  afforded 
at  the  low  price  of  one  cent  a  copy,  while  things  remained 
in  their  present  depressed  state.  Nevertheless,  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  shall  be  able  to  furnish  the  patron  with 
his  money's  worth.  It  is  not  always  the  largest  things 
which  are  the  most  valuable. 

In  politics,  we  shall  espouse  the  Whig  cause,  to  the 
very  best  of  our  ability,  never  permitting  an  opportunity  to 
pass  unimproved  of  accelerating  the  down-hill  motion  of 
loco-focoism  by  a  kick,  gentle  or  otherwise,  as  the  case 
may  be." 

LYNN    DEMOCRAT 

First  number  issued  Friday,  October  19,  1838. 
Weekly.     A  Democratic  paper. 

LYNN    FREEMAN    AND    ESSEX    COUNTY   WHJG 

Editor,  Thomas  B.  Newhall  ;  proprietors,  David  Tay- 
lor and  Charles  Coolidge.  First  number  issued  November 
10,  1838.      Last  number  issued   Saturday,   November  25, 

1843. 

The  editorship  of  this  paper  changed  hands  several 
times.     After  the  name  of  Thomas  B.  Newhall  disappeared 
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from  the  top  of  the  editorial  column  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
number,  the  paper  seems  to  have  been  edited  by  the  pro- 
prietors for  a  long  time.  With  the  issue  of  October  26, 
1839,  ^r-  Taylor  disposed  of  his  share  to  Mr.  Coolidge, 
who  ran  it  alone  until  January  25,  1840,  when  he  sold  the 
paper  and  plant  to  Eugene  W.  F.  Gray.  Mr.  Gray  con- 
tinued to  edit  it  until  July  17,  1S41,  when  he  sold  it  to  a 
stock  company  organized  for  that  purpose.  The  new  stock 
company  promoted  Richard  Ingalls  Atwill  to  the  editorial 
chair  July  24,  1841,  and  he  remained  editor  until  Saturday, 
October  7,  1843,  when  Edward  Whittier  became  editor  and 
proprietor,  having  bought  the  plant  from  the  stockholders. 
At  the  end  of  seven  weeks  he  found  that  it  was  a  losing 
venture,  and  so  the  paper  finally  closed  its  checkered  career 
on  Saturday,  November  25,  1843,  after  five  years  of  vary- 
ing fortunes.  It  was  started  as  the  Lynn  Freeman,  receiv- 
ing its  sub-title,  Essex  County  Whig,  under  Mr.  Gray's 
editorship. 

In  its  politics,  the  Freeman  was  decidedly  Whig,  and 
advocated  Whig  measures  with  great  vigor  and  energy. 
But  the  paper  had  a  marked  literary  flavor,  especially 
during  the  time  of  Mr.  Atwill's  management;  and  the 
witty  emanations  of  rf  Noggs,"'  and  the  sketches  of  travel 
contributed  by  John  B.  Xewhall  and  William  A.  Atwill, 
together  with  the  letters  by  the  editor,  which  were  always 
lofty  in  thought  and  choice  in  language,  made  this  paper 
very  interesting  and   instructive. 

THE    PURITAN 

Editors,  Rev.  Parsons  Cooke  and  James  R.  Newhall. 
First  number  issued  Friday  evening,  December  20,  1839. 

This  paper  was  essentially  a  religious  paper,  and 
interests  us  because  it  was  started  here  by  Parsons  Cooke 
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and  James  R.  Newhall,  the  former  as  the  religious  and  the 
latter  as  the  literary  editor.  It  had  numerous  vicissitudes 
in  its  struggle  for  existence,  and  almost  collapsed  during 
its  first  year.  Financial  assistance  had  to  be  sought  in 
Salem  and  Boston,  and  as  a  sop  to  local  pride  the  paper 
was  often  dated  and  published  from  Salem  or  Boston,  and 
sometimes  it  was  stated  under  the  heading  to  be  issued 
from  both  Lynn  and  Salem,  or  Lynn  and  Boston. 

After  some  further  struggle  to  gain  a  patronage,  it  was 
decided  to  move  the  paper  to  Boston,  as  it  gave  the  Puritan 
rather  a  provincial  tone  to  be  issued  from  Lynn.  April 
5,  1845,  Mr.  Cooke  retired  temporarily  from  the  editor- 
ship of  the  paper,  for  what  cause  I  have  not  yet  learned, 
which  gave  Henrv  Clapp  of  the  Pioneer  a  chance  to  say  that 
"  Every  intelligent  friend  of  the  human  race  will  be  gratified 
to  learn  that  Parsons  Cooke  of  this  town  has  retired  from 
the  New  England  Puritan."" 

These  two  hard  hitters  never  let  slip  a  chance  to  get 
in  a  blow. 

On  its  removal  to  Boston,  the  name  was  changed  to 
New  England  Puritan,  and  after  several  vears  it  was 
united  with  another  paper  called  the  Recorder,  from  which 
time  it  was  called  the  Puritan  Recorder.  Mr.  Cooke's 
connection  with  it  lasted  until  1862.  Rev.  Parsons  Cooke 
was  born  a  controversialist,  and  could  no  more  help  it 
than  Saturn  can  help  having  rings.  It  was  the  breath  in 
his  nostrils.  When  he  spoke  of  the  church  "militant,  he 
glorified  the  church,  and  emphasized  the  militant.  In  the 
line  of  battle,  his  place  was  always  with  the  heavy  artillery 
from  choice.  He  did  not  believe  in  long-distance  fighting  : 
he  always  wanted  to  be  near  enough  to  see  the  enemy 
squirm.  He  was  a  man  of  tremendous  prejudices  and 
partialities,   and   bristled   with   pugnacity.      The  "suaviter 
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in  modo  "  appealed  not  at  all  to  him,  and  one  could  with 
justice  say  to  him,  as  Jeffrey  said  to  Carlyle,  "You  are  so 
dreadfully  in  earnest."  These  characteristics  made  him 
lose  many  friends,  and  often  gave  great  joy  to  his  enemies. 
Alonzo  Lewis,  who  was  not  a  patient  man,  one  day 
exclaimed  :  "  It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  Lynn  when  the 
grace  of  God  shall  have  purged  Parsons  Cooke  from  that 
'old  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness'  which  for  fourteen 
years  has  kept  him  in  a  continual  broil  with  every  religious 
society  and  bodv  of  men  with  which  he  has  come  in  con- 
tact." While  perhaps  not  quite  willing  to  go  so  far  as 
Lewis,  yet  most  of  Parsons  Cooke's  contemporaries  readily 
admit  that  he  used  far  too  much  asperity  and  contempt  in 
controversy.  Yet  there  was  another  side  to  Parsons 
Cooke.  He  loved  his  people  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
father,  and  he  yearned  for  their  spiritual  welfare  ;  and  they 
loved  him  in  return,  with  a  love  that  never  wavered.  And 
when  his  last  hour  had  come,  it  was  not  of  his  polemical 
victories  or  his  newspaper  triumphs  that  he  was  thinking, 
but  of  this  touching  message  to  them,  "That  all  the  sup- 
port that  I  rind  in  a  dying  hour  are  the  doctrines  of  grace 
I  have  preached  ;  and  that  these  I  would  commend  to  the 
acceptance  of  all  with  my  dying  breath.1' 

So  this  may  be   truly  said  of  Parsons  Cooke,  that  he 
was  honest,  manly,  sincere  and,  above  all,  Christian. 

DEMOCRATIC    SENTINEL    AND    REPUBLICANS' 

First    number    issued    February   20,    1841.      Weekly, 
issued  Saturday.      A  Democratic  paper. 

ESSEX    COUNTY    WASHINGTONIAN 

Editor,  D.  H.   Barlow  ;    proprietor,   Christopher   Rob- 
inson.     First  number  issued   March   16,  1842;     volume  1, 
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number  1.      Last  number  issued  January  9,  1845  ;   volume 
3,  number  44. 

'The  Pioneer  succeeded  the  Essex  County  Washing- 
Ionian,  without  any  change  but  the  name,  the  numbering 
of  the  paper  continuing  on  without  alteration.  The  Pioneer 
started  as  number  45,  volume  3,  of  the  series.  Previous 
to  the  change,  Henry  Clapp,  Jr.,  had  become  editor.  The 
paper  was  issued  to  further  the  temperance  cause  of  which 
the  proprietor,  Christopher  Robinson,  was  a  great  advo- 
cate. In  its  day  it  was  a  powerful'  factor  in  curbing  the 
immoral  influences  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  Mr.  Robinson 
spared  neither  time  nor  money  in  the  cause.  The  older 
people  relate  a  story  about  Mr.  Robinson  reflecting  on  his 
domestic  life,  which  seems  to  have  blotted  from  their  remem- 
brance his  many  good  deeds  in  the  cause  of  temperance 
and  anti-slavery.  "The  evil  men  do  lives  after  them,  the 
good  is  often  interred  with  their  bones." 

D.  H.  Barlow  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the  Wash" 
ingtonian  February  18,  1843,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Daniel  Perley,  who  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Henry 
Clapp,  Jr. 

THE    LOCOMOTIVE 

Editor  and  proprietor,  William  H.  Perley.  First 
number  issued  Wednesday  evening,  April  27,  1842.  Last 
number    issued    probably    December    29,   1842.     Weekly. 

Mr.  Perley  found  the  Record  which  he  had  purchased 
from  Jonathan  Buff  urn  too  heavv  a  burden  to  carry,  so  he 
stopped  the  publication  of  that  paper  and  started  the  Loco- 
motive  on  a  more  modest  scale.  He  made  it  a  verv  good 
paper  for  its  size,  and  the  Salem  Advertiser  called  it 
"one  of  the  liveliest,  funniest  and  best  neutral  papers  in  all 
creation."  Alonzo  Lewis  and  Dr.  Kittredge,  alias 
"Noggs,"  both  contributed  to  its  columns,  and  one  number 
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of  the  paper  contains  a  picture  of  the  rt  Lynn  Bard "  by 
himself,  which,  as  it  shows  Lewis  in  a  facetious  vein,  is 
interesting. 

The  Locomotive  published  a  series  of  papers  on  nat- 
ural history  by  various  members  of  the  Lynn  Natural  His- 
tory Society,  of  which  Dr.  William  Prescott  was  president ; 
and  these  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  cultivated  tastes 
and  studious  bent  of  many  of  the  older  generation  of  the 
4o's. 

Some  of  the  advertisers  in  the  Locomotive  are  Theo- 
philus  N.  Breed,  who  sells  sharp  axes  for  $1.37  1-2  with 
handles,  D.  W.  Goldthwait  who  has  horses  and  carriages  to 
let  at  the  Railroad  stable,  Herbert,  the  stationer,  Harrison 
Clifford,  who  keeps  a  dye  house  at  36  Union  Street,  near 
the  depot,  Isaac  Shepard,  Benjamin  Scribner,  Theophilus 
Hallowell,  James  Mudge  and  a  number  of  others. 

But  after  less  than  a  year  of  effort  to  make  the  paper 
indispensable  to  Lynn,  he  finally  gave  up  the  attempt  and 
moved  it  to  Salem  where  it  shortly  died. 

THE    PROTECTIONIST 

(Motto:     Our  Country  First) 

First  number  issued  November  8,  1842. 
Published  occasionally,  price  one  cent. 
This    was    a   Whig    campaign    paper,    and    probably 
ceased  publication  after  election  day. 

t 

VOICE    OF    THE    PEOPLE 

Published  simultaneously  at  Lynn  and  Salem.  Edi- 
tor, Thornibus  Thornby,  proprietor. 

First  number  issued  Saturday,  November  4,  1843. 

This  was  a  Whig  paper.  The  editor's  name  is  evidently 
a  pseudonym.  As  it  was  started  as  a  campaign  sheet,  it 
probably  had  a  very  short  life. 
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ESSEX    COUNTY     WHIG 


Editors  and  proprietors,  Josiah  F.  Kimball  and  Horace 
J.  Butterfield. 

First  number  issued  January  6,  1844,  succeeding  the 
Lynn  Freeman  and  Essex  County   Whig. 

Last  number  issued  Saturday,  December  27,  1845, 
beino-  then  continued  as  the  Lynn  News  under  the  same 
owners  and  editors.  The  two  completed  volumes  of  the 
Essex  County  Whigioxva  volumes  one  and  two  of  the  Lynn 
News  series,  and  the  first  volume  of  the  Lynn  News  is 
numbered  volume  3  and  so  forth. 

THE    AWE 

Editor,  Edward  C.  Darlin.  First  number  issued 
Wednesday,  July  17,  1844. 

The  Awl  was  published  every  Wednesday,  by  an 
association  of  cordwainers.  The  society  behind  the  under- 
taking was  called  the  "  Mutual  Benefit  Society  of  the 
Journeymen  Cordwainers  of  Lvnn."  What  its  object  was 
and  was  not  is  well  stated  in  this  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  third  number  of  the  Awl,  and  explains  the  proposed 
policy  of  the  paper  : 

"(1)  We  shall  not  declare  war  with,  nor  attempt  to  injure  our 
employers.  (2)  We  are  not  vet  ready  to  demand  the  proposed  prices  for 
our  labor,  for  we  are  not  as  vet  prepared  for  such  a  movement.  It  must 
be  apparent  to  all,  that  if  we  could  obtain  our  prices  to-morrow,  the  bene- 
fit resulting  therefrom  would  be  very  effervescent :  for  as^soort'as  publicity 
was  given  to  the  fact,  that  Lynn  jours  had  obtained  the  prices  demanded. 
if  it  be  more  than  journeymen  are  receiving  in  other  communities,  they, 
of  course,  or  many  of  them,  would  pack  their  kit,  and  wend  their  way  to 
Lynn,  so  that  this  town  would  be  overrun  with  workmen,  and  the  result 
would  be  a  tremendous  cut,  perhaps  iower,  if  possible,  than  we  were 
before  we  commenced  this  movement.  (3)  We  intend  ....  to  hold 
a  convention  where  we  shall  meet  shoemakers  from  every  part  of  this  sec- 
tion of  our  countrv,  at  which  time  we  shall  atrree  to  have  a  uniformitv  of 
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prices  so  fixed  that  a  journeyman  can  do  as  well  in  one  town  as  another; 
and  likewise  to  designate  some  day  when  journeymen  cordwainers  from 
here  to  Philadelphia  shall  march  up  to  the  boss  and  demand  a  just  and 
fair  compensation  for  their  labor.  (4)  This  society  intends  to  do  away 
if  possible,  with  that  injurious  practice  of  taking  apprentices  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  and  learning  them  to  make  one  kind  of  a  shoe,  or  what 
is  called  a  shoe,  and  thereby  multiplying  poor  workmen,  and  tilling  our 
market  with  miserable  goods.  (5)  We  intend  to  raise  the  character  of 
our  town,  by  doing  our  work  more  faithfully.  (6)  We  wish  to  raise  the 
standard  of  self-respect.  And  may  the  God  of  light,  of  truth  and  justice, 
aid  us  onward  in  our  cause." 

•  This  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  aims  and  aspirations  of 
the  men  whose  organ  the  Awl  was  intended  to  be.  It  had 
a  number  of  editors  first  and  last,  and  experienced  the 
usual  trials  and  tribulations  of  papers  of  this  kind.  It  ran 
for  almost  two  years,  but  was  eventually  swallowed  up  in 
the  later  and  greater  Pioneer  which  embraced  the  cause  of 
the  workingman  amongst  its  many  other  reforms. 

LYNN  DEMOCRAT 

(Second   of   the    Name) 

Editor,  George  Hood ;  proprietor,  George  Hood. 
Publisher,  Col.  Thos.  J.  Bowler.  First  number  issued 
December,  1844. 

This  was  a  campaign  paper  run  by  his  friends  to  assist 
the  candidacy  of  George  Hood,  who  was  running  for  Con- 
gress against  Daniel  P.  King  of  Danvers.  As  Mr.  Hood 
was  defeated  for  the  position,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
paper  ceased  publication  at  once.  I  have  been/  unable  to 
find  a  copy  in  existence,  but  have  seen  references  made  to 
it  by  the  other  contemporary  newspapers. 

THE    PIONEER 

Editor,  Henry  Clapp,  Jr.  ;  proprietor,  Christopher 
Robinson.      First   number   issued    Thursday,  January    16*, 
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1845.      Last    number    issued   August  30,  1849.      (Volume 
8,  Number  26.) 

This  is  probably  the  most  celebrated  of  all  Lynn 
newspapers,  not  only  for  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  paper, 
but  more  'especially  for  the  individuality  of  the  editor. 
Henry  Clapp,  Jr.,  had  been  editing  the  Essex  County 
Washingtonian  for  its  owner,  Christopher  Robinson,  which 
paper  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  temperance.  Although 
he  was  a  powerful  factor  in  advancing  that  cause,  Clapp 
was  a  humanitarian  in  the  broadest  meaning  of  that  term, 
and  could  not  rest  satisfied  to  devote  his  brilliant  powers  to 
temperance  alone.  So  he  induced  Mr.  Robinson  to 
change  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  his  paper,  and  from  the 
Essex  County  Washingtonian,  an  inoffensive  and  unpre- 
tending temperance  sheet,  sprang  the  Pioneer,  perhaps  the 
most  advanced  and  radical  paper  which  had,  up  to  that 
time,  appeared  in  this  country. 

Those  days  were  full  of  unrest,  when  slavery  with  its 
menace  to  free  soil,  free  labor  and  free  institutions  was 
threatening  the  North  ;  and  Garrison,  Whittier,  Lowell, 
Johnson  and  a  host  of  others  were  striving  to  arouse  a 
dormant  people.  Right  to  the  vanguard  of  the  attack  went 
Clapp  and  his  Pioneer,  and  made  known  the  name  of  Lynn 
in  every  city  and  village  throughout  the  land.  And  where- 
ever  the  defenders  of  slavery  heard  with  averted  counten- 
ance the  hated  Liberator  mentioned,  Clapp's  Pioneer  and 
Rogers'  Herald  of  Freedom  were  equally  reprobated  and 
abhorred.  Although  Lynn  was  an  early  center  of  aboli- 
tionism under  the  leadership  of  Clapp,  William  Basset, 
James  N.  Buffum,  the  Olivers, —  Stephen,  William  B.  and 
James  P.,  WTilliam  D.  Thompson,  Daniel  C.  Baker  and 
many  others,  yet  there  were  many  of  the  business  men  of 
the  town  who  were   not  in  sympathy  with  the   movement, 
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being  fearful  of  suffering  in  their  business  if  the  South 
should  become  angry.  These  were  legitimate  targets  for 
Clapp's  verbal  javelins,  and  he  scored  them  unmercifully. 
And  let  it  be  set  down  here  to  the  honor  of  Henry  Clapp 
and  those  associated  with  him  in  the  movement,  that  long 
before  the  Pioneer  came  to  an  end,  which  occurred  in  1849, 
there  was  no  advocate  of  slavery  of  any  note  left  in  Lynn. 

But  the  anti-slaverv  movement  was  not  the  only  one 
which  Clapp  furthered  and  assisted  through  his  powerful 
editorials  in  the  Pioneer.  Every  movement  which  pointed 
to  the  reform  of  some  abuse  appealed  to  him,  and  so  we 
find  him  advocating  in  impassioned  periods  the  claims  of 
the  workingman  for  better  wages,  better  hours  and  better 
conditions  generally.  That  form  of  socialism  advanced  by 
Fourier  also  seemed  to  him  to  contain  the  germ  of  higher, 
nobler  things,  and  to  this  cult  he  crave  some  attention. 
And  I  may  also  mention  a  fact  not  wrell  known,  that  Henry 
Clapp  was  one  of  the  very  earliest  champions  of  the  right 
of  women  to  the  ballot. 

Such  being  the  character  of  Clapp,  fearless,  chival- 
rous, but  combative,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  knowing  the 
Lynn  of  those  days  as  we  do,  we  find  him  often  involved 
in  difficulties  of  various  kinds,  but  he  never  turned  his  back 
to  the  foe.  His  wrath  was  aroused  once  at  a  possible 
miscarriage  of  justice  before  the  judge  of  our  local  court, 
and  he  spoke  out  his  private  opinion  of  the  judge  in  his 
personal  organ,  the  Pioneer.  This  cost  hifri  three  months 
in  Salem  jail  for  libel,  but  he  went  to  his  doom  like  a 
martyr  of  old,  and  continued  to  edit  his  paper  from  his 
cell.  When  he  came  out,  he  was  received  by  his  fellow 
townsmen  with  acclamation,  and  the  greatest  parade  that 
Lynn  has  ever  seen  was  gotten  up  in  his  honor.  Later  on, 
some  of  his  friends    and   associates   got   up  a  fund  to  send 
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him  to  Europe,  and  his   letters   from   the  other  side  to    the 
Pioneer  are  worthy  of  permanent  preservation. 

In  stature  he  was  short  and  spare,  somewhat  careless 
in  his  personal  appearance,  jovial  with  his  friends  and 
witty  in  his  conversation.  He  was  a  most  forceful  writer 
and  an  eloquent  speaker.  He  belonged  to  no  particular 
church,  but  had  a  kind  of  natural  religion  of  his  own.  In 
this  regard  he  resembled  the  Comeouters,  but  he  never 
went  to  the  extent  of  seeking  to  disturb  others  in  the 
observance  of  beliefs.  He  used  to  advise  his  friends  to  £0 
to  the  top  of  Sagamore  hill,  or  the  summit  of  High  Rock, 
and  there  with  bared  head  to  adore  the  Lord.  Rev. 
Parsons  Cooke  used  to  regard  him  as  a  brand  not  "to  be 
plucked  from  the  burning,"  and  used  to  intimate  as  much 
in  his  paper,  the  Puritan.  Clapp  would  reply  to  him  in 
the  Pioneer,  referring  to  him  as  "that  priest."  The  elder 
citizens  have  told  me  that  Saturday  was  anxiously  looked 
forward  to  as  the  day  on  which  the  Pioneer  would  excori- 
^ate  Parsons  Cooke,  and  the  Puritan  would  scarify  Henrv 
Clapp.  Parsons  Cooke  and  Henry  Clapp — the  dignified 
and  austere  formalist,  and  the  irreverent  though  not  irre- 
ligious free-lance.  Both  honest  and  sincere  in  their  con- 
victions, both  pugnacious  to  a  fault.  We,  in  these  days 
may  be  equally  tender  to  their  memory,  for  each  of  these 
men  spent  himself  in  his  own  way  for  the  uplifting  and  the 
betterment  of  the  town  of  Lvnn. 

*  .    ( 

A    PEBBLE    AGAINST    THE     TIDE 
(Overcome  Evil  with  Good) 

Editor,  Henry  Clapp  :  proprietor,  Christopher  Robin- 
son. First  number  issued  April  5,  1845.  Last  number 
issued  June  28,  1845. 

This  paper  was  published  occasional!}',  and  during  its 
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D/ 


career  of  twelve  weeks  issued  seven  numbers.     Like  every- 
thing of  Clapp's,  it  was  well  edited  but  intensely  personal. 


THE    TRUE    WORKINGMAN 


First  number  issued  October  22,  1845.  Last  number 
issued  February  7,  1846. 

This  paper  was  the  successor  of  the  Azvl,  but  not  in 
series. 


THE    TRUE    FRIEND 

Editor,  Rev.  C.  S.  Macreading.  First  number  issued 
November,  1845. 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Macreading  was  pastor  of  the  South 
Street  Methodist  Church  from  1845  to  1847. 

LYNN    NEWS 

Editors  and  proprietors,  Josiah  F.Kimball  and  Horace 
J.  Butterfield.  First  number  issued  January  3,  1846, 
Saturday.  Last  number  issued  October  16,  1861,  Wed- 
nesday. 

This  paper  was  the  successor  of  the  Essex  County 
Whig,  which  was  published  under  the  same  proprietorship 
and  editorial  management.  As  the  change  was  simply  a 
change  of  title,  the  first  volume  of  the  Lynn  JVezus  became 
Volume  3  of  the  series. 

Josiah  F.  Kimball,  who  was  working  as  a  printer  on 
the  Lynn  Freeman  and  Essex  County  Whig  at  the  time  of 
its  discontinuation,  entered  into  partnership  with  another 
man,  Horace  J.  Butterfield,  and  continued  the  paper, 
lopping  off  the  first  part  of  the  title  and  issuing  the  new 
paper  as  the  Essex  County  Whig.  This  title  appearing 
too  cumbersome  and  the  paper  beginning  to  flourish,  they 
changed  the  name  again,  this   time   to  the   Lynn  Xews,  a 
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name  and  a  paper  which  lasted  for  almost  sixteen  years. 
January  1,  1848,  the  partnership  was  dissolved  by  Mr. 
Butterfield  withdrawing,  and  Mr.  Kimball  ran  the  paper 
alone,  being  the  editor,  publisher  and  proprietor.  The 
Lynn  JVezvs  under  Kimball's  management  rapidly  improved 
in  size  and  appearance,  and  early  showed  that  the  young 
editor  had  ideas  of  his  own.  He  was  a  practical  printer, 
coming  up  from  Ipswich,  where  he  was  born,  to  Boston, 
•where  he  learned  the  printer's  craft  at  the  office  of  S.  N. 
Dickinson.  From  Boston  he  came  to  Lynn  and  was 
employed,  as  I  have  already  stated,  on  the  Fi'eeinan, 
which  was  then  published  in  a  little  building  on  the  public 
library  lot,  quite  near  to  the  corner  of  North  Common  and 
Franklin  streets.  The  paper  was  intensely  Whig,  for 
Kimball  was  never  associated  in  anything  but  he  was  in  it 
with  heart  and  soul.  No  doubt  Mr.  Kimball  had  heard 
the  old  adage  that  "a  kind  word  turneth  away  anger,"  but 
the  proposition  did  not  appeal  to  him,  if  we  may  judge  by 
his  editorials.  He  had  an  acrid,  caustic  way  of  putting 
things  which  was  exceedingly  aggravating,  and  was  con- 
tinually bringing  down  on  himself  the  wrath  of  his  contem- 
poraries. For  example,  when  he  saw  the  first  number  of 
the  Free  Soil  Pickaxe,  he  commented  on  it  in  this  fashion  : 

"The  Free  Soil  Pickaxe  is  the  name  of  a  small  paper  published  in 
Lynn  and  Gloucester.  It  has  a  smutty  appearance,  sufficient  to  insure  free 
soil  to  anybody  coming  in  contact  with  it." 

Another :  f 

"The  Mexican  war  should  now  be  decided  by  single  combat  between 
Santa  Anna  and  Mr.  Polk.  It  would  then  be  an  equal  contest  —  wooden 
leg  against  wooden  head." 

And  this  directed  at  Henry  Clapp  : 

"  He  was  imported  by  the  publisher  of  the  Pioneer  to  act  as  a  whole- 
sale blackguard;  and  as  his  character  is  such  that  his  slang  cannot  injure 
those  against  whom  it  is  directed,  we  will  not  now  answer  his  article." 
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Occasionally  he  would  catch  a  Tartar,  and  at  such 
times  would  try  to  befog  the  situation  with  a  flood  of  words. 
Being  worsted  somewhat,  in  a  controversy  with  Goold 
Brown,  the  celebrated  grammarian,  he  tried  his  favorite 
tactics  of  words,  words,  and  still  words.  Now  those  who 
knew  Mr.  Brown  all  concur  in  saving  that  he  could  use  a 
few  words  himself,  which  he  proceeded  to  do  on  the  unfortu- 
nate Josiah.  Very  shortly  Kimball  petulantly  threw  up  his 
hands,  saying  that  he  did  not  like  controversy.  Friend 
Goold  replied  in  his  quaint  Quaker  phraseology  : 
"  If  thee  dislikes  controversy,  thee  will  stop  telling  lies." 

But  with  all  his  peculiarities  he  could  write  a  brilliant 
editorial,  and  though  intensely  partisan,  he  was  not  more  so 
than  the  most  of  his  contemporaries.  The  problem  of 
slavery  or  free  soil  was  up  for  solution,  and  had  so  sharpened 
men's  feelings  that  discussion  was  apt  to  be  pointed.  Edi- 
tors being  in  the  thick  of  the  fray  were  generally  intolerant 
of  the  convictions  of  other  men,  when  differing  from  theirs. 
And  to  this  rule  Mr.  Kimball  was  no  exception. 

But  there  was  another  side  to  him.  He  had  a  culti- 
vated and  aesthetic  taste,  a  fine  poetic  sense,  a  love  for 
music,  and  a  strong  admiration  for  high  class  literature. 
Being  a  poet  and  a  wit,  his  contributions  to  the  press  were 
much  sought  for  and  extensively  copied.  After  he  ceased 
the  publication  of  the  Nezus,  he  was  appointed  to  a  position 
in  the  Boston  custom  house,  upon  which  he  moved  to  Bos- 
ton.     He  lived  there  till  he  died,  February  4,  1S89/ 

LYNN    FORUM 

Editor  and  proprietor,  James  L.  Alger.  First  num- 
ber issued  Tuesday  morning,  June  23,  1846. 

The  Forum  was  started  by  James  L.  Alger  with  the 
avowed  object  of  discussing  economic  questions,  and  had 
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little  or  no  political  bias.  Mr.  Alger's  connection  with  the 
paper  editorially,  ceased  January  8,  184S,  and  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Thomas  J.  Bowler,  who,  as  editor  announced 
that  its  policy  henceforth  would  be  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Bowler's  editorial  career  on 
the  Forum  commenced  January  15,  1848. 

THE    OLD    RAT 

Editors,  Josiah  R.  Clough  and  Moses  S.  Breed.  First 
number    issued    October,    1847. 

Published  semi-once-in-a-while,  under  the  patronage 
of  "The  Ratville  Institution  for  the  Benefit  of  the  World." 

The  Old  Rat  has  a  well-earned  reputation  for  scur- 
rility and  satire,  and  consequently  had  to  be  edited  anony- 
mously, although  the  names  of  the  real  editors  are  as  I 
have  given  them  above.  It  seems  to  have  directed  most 
of  its  venomous  attacks  against  Henry  Clapp,  Christopher 
Robinson  and  the  Pioneer  newspaper.  In  addition  it 
poured  a  flood  of  ridicule  on  the  temperance  cause  and  its 
advocates,  and  any  gentleman  who  openly  favored  this 
cause  was  fair  game  for  its  envenomed  shafts.  Its  phrase- 
ology was  very  coarse,  and  its  adjectives  libelous.     T 

was  a  conceited  old  lummux,  P was  an  editorial  scav- 
enger, B was  a  liar,  G was  a  thief,  while  C 

was  a  "  would-be  satirist  and  a  hired  buffoon  ;  a  weekly 
liar,  and  a  low  lampoon."  Immediately  below  appears 
this  neat  sarcasm  :  -       f 

"  We  are  determined  to  admit  nothing  of  a  political,  impure  or  sec- 
tarian character  into  our  columns.  By  a  strict  adherence  to  truth  and  the 
hest  interests  of  humanity,  we  shall  endeavor  to  merit,  and  hope  to 
receive,  the  support  of  an  enlightened  public.  No  personalities  (if  we 
can  detect  them)  shall  pollute  our  columns." 

Speaking  of  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  churches  to 
stop  the  sale  of  liquor  it  thus  alludes  to  them  : 
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"For  the  last  year  or  two,  the  well-disposed  of  our  community  have 
heen  disturbed  by  the  horrible  orgies  of  the  hyenas  and  jackalls  of  Reform, 
who  congregate  nightly  in  vestries  and  other  favorite  dens  They  feed 
upon  siime  and  corruption  :  and  around  any  putrid,  running  sore,  any 
heap  of  filth  from  the  body  moral,  politic  or  religious,  may  be  found  a 
company  of  them  at  their  disgusting  meal,  and  then,  all  reeking  from 
their  haunts,  they  presume  to  mingle  with  the  decent  and  respectable." 

That  is  quite  a  tart  description  of  what  we  in  these 
parlous  times  call  prohibition  rallies. 

Here  is  another  of  the  characteristic  skits  of  the   Old 

Rat: 

•'The  following  premiums  were  awarded  at  the  late  Cattle  Fair  : 

Hogs,  James  Breed $     8.00 

Bullfrogs,  Willard  Oliver 
Calves,  Old  Lummus 
Bloodsuckers,  C.  Robinson 
Rot  Gut,  Bill  Perley 
Turkies,  Old  Peckham 


6.00 

400.00 

7.00 

.     .     .  .60 

1.25 

Then  the  following  exquisite  notice  : 

"  We  must  still  enjoin  it  upon  our  correspondents  that  we  shall  admit 
nothing  into  the  columns  of  the  Old  Rat  of  a  personal  character,  or  in 
any  way  calculated  to  reflect  upon  the  character  of  any  individual." 

THE    LYNN    TATTLER 

Editor  and  proprietor,  Joshua  C.  Oliver.  (Eugene 
Aram.)  First  number  issued  Saturday,  January  22,  1848. 
Last  number  issued  November  12,  1848.  After  the  ninth 
number  Oliver  sold  the  paper  to  Edward  C.  Darlin,  former 
editor  of  the  Awl. 

This  paper  was  established  and  intended  to  be  run  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  Old  Rat,  but  whereas  the  Old  Rat 
had  an  eye  single  for  the  weaknesses  and  failings  of  the 
temperance  movement  and  its  local  advocates,  the  Tattler 
assumed  a  wider  field  of  action,  -and  boldly  attacked  the 
doings  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  Mechanics  Bank  and  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  also  the  liquor 
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interests  of  the  town.  The  first  number  of  the  paper  made 
such  a  sensation  that  the}'  had  to.  print  a  second  edition. 
Mr.  Oliver  wielded  a  trenchant  pen,  and  could  write  both 
verse  and  prose  with  scarifying  effect.  As  a  result  he 
soon  found  himself  involved  in  personal  and  legal  diffi- 
culties, with  the  objects  of  his  not  always  judicious  attacks, 
and  after  a  short  and  feverish  career  as  editor,  in  which  a 
horsewhipping  and  a  lawsuit  figured,  he  disposed  of  his 
interests  in  the  paper  to  Edward  C.  Darlin,  a  former  editor 
of  the  Azi'l.  Mr.  Darlin  continued  the  paper  on  more 
elevated  lines  and  advocated  free  soil  principles  with  vigor, 
but  after  the  election  of  General  Taylor  to  the  Presidency 
which  was  a  blow  to  free  soil  aspirations,  the  paper  ceased 
publication. 

THE    SIZZLER 

Editor  and  proprietor,  William  Bassett.  First  number 
issued  Saturday,  August  19,  1848.  Last  number  issued 
Sept.  30,  1848.  This  was  another  free  soil  paper  which  was 
established  to  aid  that  cause,  and  to  support  the  candidacy 
of  Martin  Van  Buren  for  President,  and  Charles  Francis 
Adams  for  Vice  President.  It  was  edited  by  William 
Bassett,  a  very  able  and  talented  man,  an  original  thinker, 
and  a  man  who  was  not  afraid  to  change  his  mind  if  the 
truth  were  presented  to  his  intelligence  at  the  proper 
angle.  One  of  his  political  and  editorial  opponents  said  of 
him  that  he  went  into  new  things  with  a  rush,  a'nd  intimated 
as  proof  thereof  that  at  different  times  of  his  life  he  had 
been  a  Quaker,  a  Unitarian,  a  Comeouter,  a  Fourierite,  a 
Whig  and  a  Van  Burenite. 

However  this  may  have  been,  he  edited  a  good  paper 
for  those  days,  and  was  the  personal  friend  of  all  those 
men  of  the  great  anti-slavery  movement  whose  memory  we 
in  these  days  delight  to  honor. 
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After  running  the  paper  for  several  weeks  under  the 
title  of  the  Sizzler,  his  dignified  sense  of  propriety  and  fit- 
ness made  him  change  it  to  the  Free  Democrat,  which  did 
not  long  survive.  He  was  associated  with  Garrison,  Wen- 
dell Phillips  and  all  the  great  fighters  of  the  Abolition  era, 
and  did  effective  work  for  that  cause.  As  a  Lynn  man 
he  was  connected  with  every  movement  for  the  moral 
uplift  of  the  community,  and  so  great  was  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  that  on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  business 
was  generally  suspended  in  the  city. 

FREE    DEMOCRAT 

Editor  and  proprietor,  William  Bassett.  First  number 
issued  October  6,  1848.  Last  number  issued  November 
11,  1848. 

This  paper  was  a  change  of  title  and  continuation  of 
the  Sizzler,  and  was  under  the  same  management  and 
wedded  to  the  same  principles,  viz.  :  the  free  soil  issue. 
It  had  a  short  career  and  came  to  an  untimely  end,  ceasing 
publication  with  the  Forum,  the  Free  Soil  Pickaxe  and  the 
Tattler,  and  for  similar  reasons,  viz.:  the  defeat  of  Van 
Buren  and  x\dams. 

FREE    SOIL    PICKAXE 

Editor  and  proprietor,  E.  C.  Darlin.  Published  every 
Tuesday  morning  at  Number  7  Spring  street. 

First  number  issued  August  19,  1848.    *       f 
This  was  a  free  soil  paper.     Its  first  number  has  the 
following  : 

"We  have  been  solicited  by  several  individuals  to  commence  the 
publication  of  a  Free  Soil  paper  —  consequently*  we  have  discontinued  the 
publication  of  the  Tattler  for  the  time  being,  and  should  we  meet  with 
sufficient  encouragement  we  shall  discontinue  the  Tattler  altogether. 
Perhaps  some  may  find  fault  with  the  name  we  have  selected.     To  such 
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we  would  say,  that  we  have  fixed  upon  that  name  as  our  own  choice,  being 
fully  satisfied  that  it  will  require  some  powerful  instrument  to  break  up 
the  turf  of  corruption  that  has  grown  over  some  of  the  hypocritical  knaves 
that  are  connected  with  the  two  old  parties;  and  as  we  are  somewhat 
familiar  with  that  instrument,  we  have  concluded  to  adopt  it  for  our 
paper." 

freedom's   AMULET 

Editor,  Alonzo  Lewis  ;  the  People,  proprietors.  First 
number  issued  October  6,  1848.  Last  number  issued 
December  6,  1848. 

This  is  perhaps  the  very  scarcest  of  all  Lynn  news- 
papers. It  was  a  monthly  and  only  appeared  three 
times.  It  was  published  in  the  interests  of  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  and  was  almost  entirely  the  work  of  Lewis 
himself.      In  the  third  number  he  wrote  : 

"  That  the  publication  of  the  Amulet  has  been  productive  of  much  good, 
cannot  be  doubted.  How  much  more  might  it  effect,  if  every  one  of  the 
thousand  free  soil  voters  would  take  two  copies  each.  The  third  monthly 
number  is  now  presented;  it  depends  upon  our  patrons  to  say  whether  it 
shall  be  continued  monthly,  weekly,  or  not  at  all." 

It  is  evident  that  his  patrons  accepted  the  last  alterna- 
tive, for  it  never  appeared  an)*  more. 

LYNN    DEWDROP 

This  was  a  temperance  paper  which  appeared  January 
12,  1849.      Printed  by  C.  and   Horace  J.  Butterfield. 

f 

LYNN    SPECTATOR 

Bowler  &  Dow,  editors  and  proprietors.  First  number 
issued  December  2,  1848. 

This  paper  was  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  Forum. 
As  it  was  only  issued  to  hold  the  postoffice  advertising,  it 
did  not  last  long. 
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THE    GRINDSTONE 

First  number  issued  Saturday,  January  31,  1852. 
Last  number  issued  February  28,  1852.  Issued  every  two 
weeks. 

This  was  a  rather  scurrilous  paper  which  was  pub- 
lished anonymously.  It  ceased  to  appear  after  the  third 
number,  and  a  perusal  of  its  columns  will  convince  anyone 
that  it  did  not  die  any  too  soon.  Its  sole  reason  for  exist- 
ence seemed  to  be  to  libel  and  lampoon. 

TEMPERANCE    LEAGUE 

Published  by  a  committee.  First  number  issued  Fri- 
day, March  26,  1852. 

Probably  the  most  exciting  election  ever  held  in  Lynn 
was  the  election  of  1852.  There  were  fully  half  a  dozen 
candidates  for  mayor,  but  the  principal  contest  was  between 
Benjamin  F.  Mudge,  Daniel  C.  Baker,  Thomas  Raddin 
and  S.  C.  Pitman.  Under  the  old  election  law  of  those 
days,  it  was  necessary  that  the  successful  candidate  should 
have  a  clear  majority  of  votes  over  all  other  candidates 
combined.  At  this  election  the  votes  were  so  divided  that 
no  one  had  the  wished-for  majority  until  after  eight  elec- 
tions had  been  help,  lasting  from  March  until  June,  when 
finally  Benjamin  F.  Mudge  won  the  victory.  This  paper, 
The  Temperance  League,  was  started  during  this  memor- 
able campaign  by  the  temperance  party  to  assist  the  election 
of  Mr.  Mudge. 

THE    ORGAN 

Editor,  Nathan  H.  Nichols  ;  proprietor,  N.  H.  Nichols. 
First  number  issued  February  11,  1851.  Last  number 
issued  June  12,  1854.  (0      Issued  every  two  weeks. 
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The  editor  explained  the  reason  for  taking  such  a 
musical  title  as  follows  : 

"  It  commended  itself  to  us,  inasmuch  as  one  great  object  we  have  in 
view  is  that  of  harmony,  having  full  faith  in  the  words  of  the  poet  that 
4  Music  hath  charms  to  tame  a  savage, 
To  blow  a  log  or  split  a  cabbage.'" 

Nathan  H.  Nichols  was  a  brother  of  our  present  ven- 
erable, respected,  and  genial   printer,  Thomas  P.  Nichols. 

KITE-ENDER 

Published  by  the  Canaan  brass  band  and  Kite  End 
light  guards.  First  number  issued  Thursdav,  July  10, 
1856.      Last  number  issued  July  4,  1874. 

The  Kite-Endcr  was  published  in  West  Lynn,  and 
represented  the  youthful  spirit  and  exuberance  of  that  part 
of  the  old  town.  The  leading  spirit  in  getting  out  this 
sheet,  which  was  generally  gotten  out  to  commemorate 
the  Glorious  Fourth,  was  undoubtedly  Willard  F.  Oliver, 
under  the  soubriquet  of  A.  Mudsill.  He  and  his  assistants, 
of  whom  there  were  many  willing  and  helpful  in  the  work, 
organized  the  Kite  End  light  guards  and  the  Canaan  brass 
band,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  what  later  came  to  be 
known  as  the  antiques  and  horribles.  They  used  to  parade 
over  the  town,  bearing  banners  and  inscriptions,  and  these 
inscriptions  were  generally  personal  and  satiric.  After 
the  parade  there  was  a  banquet  at  the  Lynn  hotel,  kept 
in  those  days  by  Moody  Dow,  and  after  the  feasting  and 
speechmaking,  there  was  adjournment  to  the  common  and 
a  grand  exhibition  of  fireworks.  The  band  was  something 
fearful  to  listen  to,  if  all  that  we  hear  about  it  from  our 
older  citizens  is  true;  and  evidently  made  up  in  noise  what 
it  lacked  in  harmony.  On  this  account,  and  out  of  regard 
for  the  feelings  of  the  townspeople  in  general,  the  band 
used  to  go  clown  to  the  wharf,  or  out  of  town  whenever  a 
rehearsal  was  deemed  necessarv. 
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With  regard  to  the  name  of  the  sheet,  Kite  Endcr,  it 
derived  its  title  from  its  place  of  publication.  West  Lynn, 
which  in  the  old  days  was  called  the  Kite  End.  Win- 
West  Lynn  was  called  the  Kite  End  is  well  known  to  our 
older  citizens,  but  ma}'  not  be  so  clear  to  those  of  our  day. 
In  the  days  before  the  Eastern  railroad  was  built,  that  part 
of  the  town  including  Breed's  End  and  Boston  Street  was 
really  the  most  important  part  of  Lynn,  and  the  rest  of  the 
town,  including  Broad  Street,  Pudding  Hill,  Black  Ma'sh, 
Graves  End  and  Dyehouse  Village,  was  simply  the  tail  to 
the  kite,  West  Lvnn,  of  course,  being  the  kite.  In  other 
words,  West  Lynn  was  Lynn,  and  the  rest  of  the  town  the 
tail  end.  A  good  deal  of  this  preeminence  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  town's  leading  hotel,  at  which  all  the  stage 
coaches  to  and  from  Boston  stopped,  was  located  here,  and 
this  end  of  the  town  also  boasted  the  possession  of  the  post 
otiice.  After  the  advent  of  the  Eastern  railroad,  conditions 
were  reversed,  and  the  tail  became  the  kite. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MECHANIC 

Editor,  Alonzo  G.  Draper ;  proprietors,  Draper  & 
Kimball.      First  number  issued  Saturday,  March  19,  1859. 

A  family  newspaper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  jour- 
neymen boot  and  shoemakers. 

THE     BANNER 

(Second  of  the  Name)  *•  f 

Editor  and  proprietor,  Charles  S.  Purinton.  First 
number  published  April,  1862.  Last  number  published 
March,  1863.  Issued  monthly  at  272  Turnpike  Street, 
Lynn,  Mass.  This  little  paper  was  edited  and  published 
by  Charles  S.  Purinton,  the  respected  president  of  the 
Lynn  Institution  for  Savings,  when  he  was  a  boy  of  14 
vears. 
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THE     LITTLE     GIANT 

Editor,  William  S.  Post.  Published  every  Saturday 
by  the  Little  Giant  association.  First  number  October  30, 
1869.  Last  number  issued  December  21,  1872.  Continued 
as  Lynn   Weekly  Independent,  in  volume  and  series. 

This  was  at  one  time  a  very  popular  sheet.  It  was 
started  as  a  labor  paper,  but  afterwards  was  issued  as  a 
paper  of  general  interest. 

EVERETT  MONTHLY 

Editors  and  Publishers,  the  Everett  Debating  Society. 
First  number  issued  January,  1874. 

This  paper  was  edited  and  published  by  the  Everett 
Debating  Society  during  the  year  1874.  The  duties  inci- 
dent to  the  management  of  the  paper  became  so  onerous 
that  it  was  sold  to  Rev.  George  W.  Rogers,  who  was 
managing  editor  during  1875.  From  this  time  it  was 
mainly  filled  by  long  contributions  from  the  Lynn  Explor- 
ing Circle,  and  printed  on  thinner  paper,  which  changes 
failed  to  commend  themselves  to  those  who  had  subscribed 
for  the  paper  under  the  attractions  of  the  breezy  though 
immature  contributions  of  the  Debating  Society  members, 
and  its  subscription  list  diminished  to  such  an  extent  that 
Mr.  Rogers  discontinued  its  publication  after  the  year  1875. 

At  the  inception  of  the  paper  the  staff  was  constituted 
as  follows :  Editor,  Albert  Webster  Edgerly ;  associate 
editor,  Charles  S.  Fuller;  treasurer,  George  F.  Lord, 
Jr.  ;  supervisors,  C.  J.  II.  Woodbury  and  Henry  B. 
Sprague  ;  and  an  election  of  a  staff  was  held  every  three 
months,  although  many  of  them  held  several  terms  of 
office. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  complete  the  history  of  Lynn 
newspapers  down  to  the  present  time,  and  to  have  it  ready  for  publication 
at  an  early  date. 
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LAKE    CHAMPLAIN;    THE  GATEWAY   OF    THE    NORTH 

(Illustrated  by  the  Stereopticon.) 

By   Charles  S.  Jackson,  S.  B.,  October  14,  1909. 

(Abstract). 


The  preservation  and  the  suitable  marking  of  scenes 
of  local  history  is  a  duty  that  the  present  owes  not  so  much 
to  the  past  as  to  the  future.  They  stand  as. a  silent  but 
powerful  inspiration  to  patriotism  and  loyalty.  Most  of 
the  early  explorers,  from  the  Norsemen  to  Samuel  de 
Champlain,  found  their  way  to  the  Labrador  and  New- 
foundland coast,  the  nearest  point  to  the  old  world  by  about 
a  thousand  miles.  The  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  New 
England  coast  were  about  equally  attractive  and  equally 
accessible  to  the  small  craft  in  which  they  came.  Both 
invited  them  onward  in  their  quest  for  a  new  route  to  China. 
The  name  of  the  Lachine  Rapids,  just  above  Montreal, 
still  tells  the  story  of  their  disappointment. 

In  1609,  Champlain  from  the  North  and  Hudson  from 
the  south  approached  each  other  by  way  of  a  remarkable 
depression  in  the  formation  of  the  continent  that  afforded 
almost  a  continuous  water-way  from  the  St.  Lawrence  by 
way  of  the  Richelieu  River,  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Hudson  River  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  a  favorite  route  for 
Indian  war  parties  from  times  unknown.  The  Indian 
name  for  Lake  Champlain  signifies  the  gatewav  of  the 
country.  The  possession  of  North  America  figured  prom- 
inently in  all  the  European  wars  in  which  France  and 
England  were  involved  and  their  armies  in  the  new  world 
surged  back  and  forth  through  this  route,  which  was  the 
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only  line  of    communication    between    the  two  centers  of 
colonization. 

The  past  summer  has  been  made  memorable  by  the 
brilliant  and  international  character  of  the  tercentenary 
celebrations  of  the  achievements  of  Champlain  and  Hud- 
son. The  short  portage  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  George 
and  to  Lake  Champlain,  together  with  both  lakes,  constitute  a 
region  remarkably  rich  in  history.  It  was  known  in  early 
colonial  times,  as  the  Gateway  of  the  North. 

At  the  be<nnnin£  0f  this  old  "  Gateway  "  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  is  the  scene  of  what  Creasy  ranks  as  one  of 
the  fifteen  decisive  battles  of  the  world,  Old  Saratoga.  It 
is  now  called  Schuylerville  in  honor  of  General  Philip 
Schuyler  whose  summer  home  is  still  one  of  the  interesting 
landmarks  of  the  place.  The  Saratoga  battle  monument 
on  the  hill  above  the  village,  the  Freeman  farm  house  that 
saw  some  of  the  fiercest  righting  of  the  battle,  the  old 
battle  well  around  which  lav  thick  the  dead  and  dying 
during  the  battle,  the  headquarters  of  General  Gates,  now 
a  part  of  a  set  of  farm  buildings,  "  Surrender  Tree"  seen  in 
Turnbull's  famous  painting  of  Burgoyne's  Surrender,  the 
Marshall  house  where  Madam  Riedesel  cared  for  the 
wounded  British  officers,  with  stone  tablets  scattered  all 
over  the  old  battle  field  to  mark  important  positions  and 
actions  are  among  the  many  interesting  historic  features  of 
the  place.  Some  of  the  fairest  pages  in  the  life  story  of 
Benedict  Arnold  are  found  in  this  historic  region.      f 

Fort  Edward  preserves  the  romantic  tragedy  of  Jane 
McRea  associated  with  Burgoyne's  approach  to  Saratoga. 
About  the  head  of  Lake  George  are  many  scenes  of  interest 
—  Bloody  Pond  where  in  1755  the  New  Hampshire  Militia 
practically  exterminated  a  part  of  the  French  army  and 
threw  their  bleeding  bodies   into  this  little   pond,  coloring 
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its  waters  red  ;  the  spot  where  Col.  Williams,  founder  of 
Williams  College,  fell  ;  the  old  battle  field  of  Lake  George 
around  the  ruins  of  Fort  George  ;  an  artistic  grouping  in 
bronze  of  General  Sir  William  Johnson  and  the  old  Indian 
King  Hendrick,  which  forms  the  battle  monument ;  the 
embankments  of  old  Fort  William  Henry  which  was  the 
scene  of  a  brutal  massacre  and  many  other  stirring  events 
during  the  French  and  Indian  wars. 

Old  Fort  Ticonderoga,  built  by  the  French  as  Fort 
Carillon,  is  being  restored  after  the  original  designs  from 
the  archives  of  the  Department  of  War  in  Paris.  Here  two 
thousand  of  the  British  and  American  troops  fell  in  1758, 
while  the  French  loss  within  the  Fort  \\  as  over  rive  hundred. 
Much  of  the  romantic  effect  of  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the 
old  fort  is  disappearing  in  the  restoration.  The  one  build- 
ing thus  far  completed  reproduces  the  officers'  quarters. 
The  entrance  at  which  Ethan  Allen  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  fort  "  in  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  the 
Continental  Congress  "  has  become  again  a  reality. 

North  of  Ticonderoga  is  the  site  of  the  old  French 
frontier  settlement  known  as  Fort  St.  Frederick.  This 
was  the  starting  point  of  all  aggressive  action  by  the  French 
and  was  considered  the  strongest  fortified  post  in  America 
next  to  Quebec.  The  ruins  of  old  Fort  St.  Frederick  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  find  covered  with  earth  and  bushes, 
but  back  from  the  lake  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  are  the 
very  attractive  ruins  of  the  extensive  system  of  fortification 
which  Gen.  Amherst  started,  though  never  quite  com- 
pleted, even  after  spending  ten  million  dollars  on  the  work. 
Near  the  city  of  Vergennes,  Vermont,  is  the  location  of  the 
shipyards  where  Lieutenant  Macdonough  built  a  fleet  that 
in  18 1 4  won  the  glorious  victory  of  the  battle  of  Plattsburg. 

Every    headland   and    bay    of    Lake  Champlain    and 
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Lake  George  has  a  story  of  its  own  of  the  times  of  war  and 
strife  in  the  early  part  of  our  country's  history.  Traces  of 
those  stirring  times  are  rapidly  disappearing  while  many 
are  entirely  unmarked  and  depend  on  legend  alone.  A 
priceless  service  could  be  rendered  to  future  generations 
by  the  proper  marking  of  these  scenes,  not  as  a  glorifica- 
tion of  war  but  as  an  inspiration  to  patriotism  from  the 
sacrifice  and  self-forgetfulness  of  those  who  suffered  and 
fought  on  the  waters  and  the  shores  of  these  historic  lakes. 
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THE   CO-OPERATION  OF   FRANCE    IN    THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

By  Joseth    Armand    Redakd,  M.  D.,  President    of    the    Franco-American    Historical 
Society,  December  i6,  1909. 


That  France  took  a  most  active  and  glorious  part  in 
the  War  of  Independence,  is  one  of  the  historical  truths 
which  none  will  contest.  Her  government,  impelled  by  the 
hereditary  animosity  of  the  nation  toward  England,  dom- 
inated by  the  philosophical  spirit  then  in  favor  at  Court,  at 
first  excited  and  encouraged,  by  means  of  its  agents,  the 
discontent  of  the  Anglo-Americans.  Then  at  the  time  of 
the  struggle,  it  aided  them  with  its  diplomacy,  its  money, 
its  fleets  and  its  soldiers. 

I  believe  I  can  quote  without  any  apology  one  of 
Napoleon's  great  sayings:  ''France  alone  wages  war  for 
an  idea."  Never,  perhaps,  was  such  a  course  of  con- 
duct carried  out  with  so  much  disinterestedness  and 
perseverance  as  at  the  period  of  French  intervention  in 
the  War  of  Independence.  The  policy  inaugurated  by 
Choiseul  was  maintained  by  his  successor,  de  Vergennes, 
by  means  of  her  armies  and  fleets,  without  regard  for  her 
greatly  deranged  finances.  It  is  my  purpose  to  reproduce 
here  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  part  which  shfe  took  in 
this  great  struggle,  and  recall  to  mind  the  names  of  those 
men,  who,  with  no  other  motives  than  their  sympathy  for 
a  noble  cause,  and  a  disinterested  feeling  of  honor,  shared 
the  dangers,  privations  and  sufferings  of  the  fathers  of 
this  country  and  helped  them  in  the  defence  of  their  rights 
and  in  the  conquest  of  their  liberty.      And   among  these, 
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none  is  greater,  none  showed  more  disinterested  zeal,  gave 
more  enthusiastic  support  to  the  cause  of  America,  than 
La  Fayette. 

La  Fayette  was  of  noble  ancestry.  He  had  just  mar- 
ried the  Countess  Anastasie  de  Noailles,  a  lady  of  great 
personal  beauty,  immense  fortune  and  great  accomplish- 
ments. When  the  story  of  America's  wrongs  and  of  her 
noble  struggle  for  the  right  just  begun,  reached  his  ears, 
it  inflamed  his  young  heart  with  a  most  passionate  sym- 
pathy and  an  ardent  desire  to  aid  them  with  his  purse  and 
sword. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1776  La  Fayette  was  stationed 
on  military  duty  at  Metz,  being  then,  though  only  a  little 
past  eighteen  years  of  age,  an  officer  in  the  French  army. 
The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  to  the  King  of  England, 
visited  Metz,  and  a  dinner  party  was  given  to  him  by  the 
Commander  of  that  place.  La  Fayette  was  at  the  table. 
The  Duke  had  just  received  dispatches  from  England 
relating  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  resistance 
of  the  Colonies,  and  the  strong  measures  adopted  bv  the 
British  Ministry  to  crush  the  rebellion,  and  he  made  their 
contents  the  topic  for  conversation.  The  details  were  new 
to  La  Fayette,  and  after  dinner  he  had  a  long  conversation 
with  the  duke.  The  idea  of  a  people  fighting  for  liberty 
had  a  strong  influence  upon  his  imagination.  He  regarded 
their  cause  as  just,  their  struggle -noble,  and  from  that 
hour  his  chivalrous  enterprise  was  the  chief  burden  of  his 
thoughts.  He  returned  to  Paris  and  there  reflected  his 
plans. 

Not  all  the  blandishments  of  rank  and  fortune,  the 
endearment  of  conjugal  love,  made  doubly  so  by  promise 
of  offspring,  not  the  sad  tales  of  American  reverses  to 
American  arms,  could   repress  his  zeal  or  deter  him   from 
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the  execution  of  his  noble  purpose.  "When, "says  La  Fayette 
in  his  Memoirs,  "I  presented  my  boyish  face  to  Mr.  Silas 
Deane,  one  of  the  American  Commissioners  at  Paris,  I 
spoke  more  of  my  ardor  in  the  cause  than  my  experience  ; 
but  I  dwelt  much  upon  the  effect  my  departure  would 
excite  in  France,  and  he  signed  our  agreements."  Franklin 
arrived  at  this  juncture,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
young  Marquis,  and  the  disinterested  zeal  which  he  exhib- 
ited, but  honestly  advised  him  to  abandon  his  design  until 
better  hope  of  success  should  appear.  But  this  candid 
advice  was  of  no  avail. 

The  Commissioners  had  not  sufficient  credit  to  com- 
mand the  means  to  tit  out  a  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  the  Marquis  and  his  friends  with  arms  and 
ammunition  and  stores.  La  Fayette  offered  to  purchase  a 
ship  with  his  own  funds.  "Hitherto,"  he  said,  fr  in  die 
spirit  of  true  heroism,  I  have  only  cherished  your  cause  ; 
now  I  am  going  to  serve  it.  The  lower  it  is  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  the  greater  effect  my  departure  will  have  : 
and  since  you  cannot  get  a  vessel,  I  shall  purchase  and  fit 
out  one  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  your  dispatches  to 
Congress,  and  myself  to  America." 

I  need  not  dwell  on  his  three  weeks'  visit  to  England 
where  he  went  for  information  and  openly  avowed  his 
sympathy,  nor  recall  the  opposition  at  the  hands  of  the 
French  Government,  who  wanted  to  remain  neutral 
although  secretly  rejoicing  at  La  Fayette's  bolc^  enterprise. 
His  wife  alone,  with  rare  abnegation,  sustained  him  in  his 
determination.  Nor  was  this  the  end  of  his  troubles  in  his 
endeavors  to  serve  the  cause  of  America.  When  he 
arrived  at  Philadelphia,  he  put  his  letters  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Lovell,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Congress 
on  foreign  affairs.     The  next  day  Mr.  Lovell  handed  them 
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back  to  him,  with  the  remark  that  so  many  foreigners  had 
offered  their  services  that  Congress  was  embarrassed  with 
their  applications,  and  he  was  sorry  to  inform  him  that 
there  was  very  little  hope  of  his  success. 

La  Fayette  immediately  sent  a  note  to  the  President  of 
Congress,  in  which  he  asked  permission  to  serye  in  the 
Continental  army,  upon  two  conditions  :  First,  that  he 
should  receiye  no  pay,  and  secondly,  that  he  should  act  as 
volunteer.  As  a  consequence  of  this  disinterested  appeal, 
Congress  on  the  31st  of  July,  1777,  adopted  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution.  "Whereas  the  Marquis  La  Fayette, 
out  of  his  great  zeal  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  which  the 
United  States  are  engaged,  has  left  his  family  and  con- 
nections, and  at  his  own  expense,  come  over  to  offer  his 
services  to  the  United  States  without  pension  or  particular 
allowance,  and  is  anxious  to  risk  his  life  in  our  cause, 

Resolved  :  That  his  service  be  accepted,  and  that  in 
consideration  of  his  zeal,  illustrious  family  and  connections, 
he  have  the  rank  and  commission  of  Major-General  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States."  (Journals  of  Congress,  Vol. 
hi.,  p.  247)  The  Marquis  joined  the  army  as  a  volunteer 
without  any  command  until  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine 
three  months  afterwards. 

In  this  battle,  so  disastrous  to  the  Americans,  LaFayette 
displayed  the  greatest  bravery,  and  engaged  personally 
with  Generals  Sullivan  and  Sterling  in  the  hottest  of  battle. 
Cornwallis,  with  his  artillery  directed  against  Sterling's 
division,  had  strewn  the  earth  with  the  slain,  and  the 
patriots,  disheartened,  began  to  flee.  La  Fayette,  who 
had  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  sword  in  hand  was  endeav- 
oring to  rally  the  yielding  soldiers,  was  wounded  in  the 
leg  by  a  musket  ball  and  fell.  Many  other  French  officers 
were  engaged  in  this  action.     The  Baron  de  St.  Quere  was 
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taken  prisoner,  and  Captain  Louis  de  Fleury,  the  hero  of 
Stony  Point,  had  a  horse  killed  under  him.  The  bravery 
of  de  Fleurv  commanded  the  admiration  of  Washington. 
Two  days  after  the  battle  Congress  ordered  another  horse 
to  be  presented  to  de  Fleury. 

It  was  in  December  of  this  same  year,  1777,  that  Con- 
gress, yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  Washington,  gave  to 
La  Fayette  a  command  suitable  to  the  rank  which  his  com- 
mission conferred.  The  resolution  in  the  Journals  of 
Congress,  volume   in,  page  429,  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved  :  That  General  Washington  be  informed 
it  is  highly  agreeable  to  Congress  that  the  Marquis 
La  Fayette  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  division  in 
the  Continental  army. 

*  *  *  ■         *  *  * 

Washington,  sometime  after  the  battle  on  the  Brandy- 
wine,  and  probably  while  in  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  wrote 
to  Franklin  these  memorable  words  : — ''Without  the  money 
and  the  men  of  France  our  cause  is  lost."  And  it  was  not 
until  May  1778  that  intelligence  was  received  at  the  camp 
that  France  had  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
Colonies,  although  the  Treatv  between  both  countries  had 
been  signed  in  Paris,  the  6th  of  February  of  the  same  year. 

This  event  was  celebrated  in  an  enthusiastic  and  yet 
christian  manner.  Washington  issued  a  general  order  in 
which  he  set  apart  the  7th  of  May  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving 
to  the  Almighty,  of  rejoicings,  and  parading/  Cannons 
were  discharged  and  the  infantry  kept  up  a  running  fire, 
and  upon  a  given  signal  the  whole  army  huzzaed,  "  Long 
Live  the  King  of  France  !  " 

While  the  American  army  was  at  Valley  Forge, 
La  Fayette  was  engaged  in  various  important  services,  dur- 
ing this  same  winter  and  spring  of   1778.       To  stop    the 
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depredations  of  the  British,  to  obtain  correct  information 
concerning  their  movements,  and  to  be  ready  to  follow 
them  with  a  considerable  force  immediately  in  their  rear 
when  they  should  leave  Philadelphia,  Washington  detached 
La  Fayette  with  about  2,100  troops  and  five  pieces  of  cannon 
across  the  Schuylkill  Riverjon  the  18th  of  May.  La  Fayette 
took  post  at  Barren  Hill,  nearlv  twelve  miles  from  Valley 
Forge,  a  position  most  skilfully  chosen  as  on  his  right  were 
rocky  ledges  and  the  Schuvlkill,  on  his  left  thick  woods, 
stone  houses  and  a  substantial  stone  church. 

La  Fayette  quartered  at  the  house  of  a  Tory  Quaker, 
who  sent  a  messenger  with  this  information  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  then  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  army  at 
Philadelphia.  Clinton  immediately  formed  a  plan  of  sur- 
prising La  Fayette,  In  the  night  of  the  19th,  he  detached 
General  Grant  to  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the  Americans, 
General  Gray  with  another  strong  force  cross  to  the  West- 
ern bank  of  the  Schuvlkill,  while  Sir  Henrv  Clinton  led  in 
person  a  third  division  through  Germantown  and  halted  on 
Chestnut  Hill ;  so  that  the  little  band  of  Americans  were 
nearly  surrounded  by  a  greatly  superior  force  before  they 
were  aware  of  their  danger. 

Early  in  the  morning,  red  coats  were  seen  through  the 
thick  woods,  and  an  officer  sent  to  reconnoiter  came  back 
with  the  information  that  a  large  British  force  was  at  a 
little  more  than  a  mile  from  his  encampment.  The  Marquis 
instantly  conceived  a  skilful  maneuvre.  Dispatching  sev- 
eral small  parties  through  the  woods  that  the  enemy  might 
be  deceived  into  the  belief  that  he  was  marching  to  an 
attack,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  stone  houses  and  thick 
woods,  he  led  the  bulk  of  his  command  to  Matson's  Ford, 
while  General  Grant  was  preparing  troops  to  meet  these 
supposed    attacks    upon    his     flanks.       The    heads  of  the 
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columns  who  had  deceived  Grant  gradually  fell  back  and 
joined  in  the  retreat,  and  the  whole  army  arrived  at  the 
Ford  in  safety.  They  crossed  the  Schulvkill  with  their 
artillery,  took  possession  of  the  high  ground  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  and  formed  in  the  order  of  battle. 

General  Grant  had  marched  to  the  church  on  Barren 
Hill,  where  he  joined  the  division  under  Clinton,  and  dis- 
covered with  mortified  pride  that  he  had  been  out-maneu- 
vred  by  the  stripling  Frenchman.  La  Fayette  and  his  men 
marched  back  to  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge  where  they 
were  greeted  with  the  most  enthusiastic  congratulations. 
This  strategic  retreat,  concealed  and  executed  by  this  young 
man  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  undoubtedly  saved  the 
Americans  from  a  bloody  disaster  and  inflicted  great  humil- 
iation to  the  British  who  returned  chargined  and  disappointed 
to  Philadelphia. 

***** 

Meanwhile  the  French  government,  immediately  after 
the  Treaty  had  been  signed,  sent  a  fleet  in  the  command 
of  Charles  Henry,  Count  d'Estaing.  The  arrival  of  the 
first  official  contingent,  had  the  effect  of  awakening  the 
people  to  the  full  realization  of  the  situation  and  of  impress- 
ing strongly  upon  their  minds,  that  the  only  one  possible 
issue  of  the  war  was  victory  at  any  cost.  But  on  the 
other  hand  a  great  many  militia  men,  more  so  in  the 
provinces  that  were  not  immediately  threatened,  thought 
that  this  reinforcement  was  sufficient  for  defensive  purposes 
and  that  they  could  rely  upon  the  allies  for  this  task. 

A  terrible  storm  prevented  '  an  encounter  between 
d'Estaing  and  the  British  fleet,  and  the  Frenchman  was 
obliged  to  run  his  vessels  into  the  harbor  of  Boston  for 
repairs  ;  the  people,  disappointed  at  his  failure,  accused 
him  of  treason,  and  American  officers  in  a  letter  to  Wash- 
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ington,  laid  the  blame  of  his  failure  to  engage  in  battle  on 
d'Estaing. 

Washington,  in  a  letter  to  La  Fayette,  in  which  one 
can  detect  the  tone  of  a  man  quite  often  misunderstood 
himself,  asks  La  Fayette  to  forgive  his  compatriots  and,  in 
an  almost  pathetic  appeal,  begs  of  him  to  forget  harsh 
words  uttered  against  our  great  and  good  allies,  in  the 
bitterness  of  disappointed  hopes. 

And  to  Count  d'Estaing  himself,  Washington  also 
wrote  a  few  days  later  expressing  his  regrets  : — ff  Though 
your  success  has  not  been  equal  to  your  expectations,  yet 
you  havje  die  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  you  have  ren- 
dered essential  service  to  the  common  cause." 

I  need  not  insist  upon  the  projected  expedition  to 
Canada  in  the  command  of  La  Fayette,  planned  by  the 
Board  of  War,  composed  of  men,  hostile  to  Washington, 
who  wished  to  detach  this  able  Lieutenant  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. At  a  dinner  party  given  in  his  honor, 
La  Fayette,  seeing  that  the  name  of  Washington  had  been 
purposely  omitted,  proposed  a  toast  to  the  great  and  good 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  armv.  showing  in  no 
equivocal  terms,  his  confidence  in  and  svmpathv  with  the 
chief  under  whose  leadership  he  had  fought,  and  whose 
fortune  he  had  shared  since  his  arrival  in  America. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  name  of  Colonel  de 
Fleury  in  connection  with  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine  : 
this  officer  took  a  brilliant  part  in  the  storming  'of  Stony 
Point  the  15th  of  July,  1779.  Washington  greatly  regret- 
ted the  loss  of  this  fort  which  was  captured  by  Clinton  on 
the  first  of  June  of  the  same  year,  as  it  secured  a  free  com- 
munication between  the  troops  of  New  England  and  those 
of  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  Confederacy  ; 
so  he  resolved   to  dispatch  General   Wayne    and    Colonel 
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de  Fleury  to  the  Fort,  and  on  the  15th  of  July,  they 
gallantly  stormed  it  and  made  the  garrison  with  its  com- 
mander,  Johnson,  prisoners.  De  Fleury  was  the  first  to 
enter  the  works  and  struck  the  British  standard  with  his 
own  hands.  Thanks  were  presented  him  bv  Cougress, 
together  with  a  silver  medal.  DeFlenry  was  a  French 
nobleman  who  had  come  to  America  soon  after  the  news 
of  the  revolt  reached  France.  He  was  a  brilliant  engineer, 
and  as  such  his  services  were  often  brought  into  requisition. 
He  returned  to  France  after  the  capture  of  Stony  Point. 

After  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  taken  general  command 
of  the  British  in  May,  1778,  the  Ministry  ordered  him  to 
evacuate  Philadelphia,  and  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  New 
York  by  land.  As  soon  as  intelligence  of  this  plan  reached 
Washington,  he  broke  up  his  encampment  at  Valley  Forge 
and  with  almost  his  whole  army,  pushed  forward  in  pur- 
suit. General  Lee,  second  in  command,  was  strongly 
opposed  to  any  interference  with  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  and  in  the  memorable  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Mon- 
mouth, ordered  a  retreat  of  his  columns  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  La  Fayette,  who.  perceiving  a  good  chance  to 
gain  the  rear  of  the  division  of  the  enemy  parching  against 
them,  rode  up  quickly  to  Lee  and  asked  permission  to 
make  the  attempt.  ''  Sir,"  replied  Lee,  "you  do  not  know 
British  soldiers.  We  cannot  stand  against  them,  We  shall 
certainly  be  driven  back  at  first  and  we  must  be  cautious. 
La  Fayette  replied,  "It  may  be  so,  general,  but  -'British 
soldiers  have  been  beaten  before  and  thev  may  be  again. 
At  any  rate,  I  am  disposed  to  make  the  trial." 

Lee  complied  at  first,  but  soon  recalled  him  and 
ordered  a  general  retreat.  La  Fayette  obeyed  with  reluc- 
tance. Washington  bitterlv  rebuked  Lee  for  this  move- 
ment, and  although  he  succeeded   in   rallying  the   patriots 
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in  the  afternoon,  and  en<ratfincr  in  battle,  the  British 
escaped  in  the  night  and  reached  Sandy  Hook  on  the  30th 
of  June,  whence  the  British  fleet  conveyed  them  to  New- 
York.  The  Battle  of  Monmouth  was  one  of  the  most 
severely  contested  during  the  war,  and  had  La  Fayette's 
advice  prevailed  and  Lee's  shameful  retreat  been  averted, 
the  war  might  have  ended  then  and  there,  because  victory 
for  the  Americans  seemed  assured    when   the  retreat  was 

ordered. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1779  tne  Marquis  de  La  Fayette 
obtained  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  and  returned  to 
France,  but  this  absence  was  not  a  season  of  idleness  among 
his  old  associates,  or  a  forgetfulness  of  the  Americans  on  the 
part  of  La  Fayette.  On  the  contrary  the  chief  design  of  his 
visit  to  his  native  country  was  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
his  people  and  government  more  warmly  in  the  cause  of 
the  Americans,  and  to  procure  for  them  more  substantial 
aid  than  they  had  hitherto  received. 

After  passing  a  few  davs  with  his  beautiful  and  much 
loved  wife,  he  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes,  the  Prime  Minister,  on  the  subject  of  furnishing  an 
army  well  appointed  in  every  particular  to  light  in  America. 
In  making  such  a  request,  a  soul  less  ardent  and  hopeful 
than  the  youthful  General's,  would  not  have  perceived  the 
least  probability  of  success.  He  was  acting  without 
instructions  from  Congress,  or  even  its  sanction,  or  the 
full  approval  of  Washington.  It  seemed  but  too  recently 
that  French  and  American  troops,  were  battling  in  opposi- 
tion in  the  Western  world,  to  hope  that  thev  would  freely 
commingle,  though  Britains  were  still  the  foes  of  the 
French.  La  Fayette,  however,  understood  French  char- 
acter better  than  Washington   and    Congress   did,  and   he 
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knew  that  success  would  attend  the  measure.  'f  He  had 
that  interior  conviction,"  says  Everett  in  his  eulogy  of 
La  Fayette,  *f  which  no  argument  or  authority  could  subdue, 
that  the  proposed  expedition  was  practicable  and  expedient, 
and  he  succeeded  in  imparting  his  enthusiasm  to  the  Minis- 
ters. He  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age  and  held  only 
a  subordinate  rank  in  the  armv  of  his  King  :  he  therefore 
had  no  expectation  of  being  Commander  of  any  force  that 
might  be  sent.  His  efforts  were  disinterested.  Nothing 
could  divert  him  from  his  object,  and  with  joyful  heart  he 
returned  to  America  the  following  spring,  bearing  to  the 
patriots,  the  glad  tidings  that  a  French  squadron,  with  an 
army  of  more  than  4,000  men,  admirably  officered  and 
equipped,  and  conveying  money  for  the  United  States' 
Treasury,  was  about  to  sail  for  our  shores."  The  Marquis 
also  brought  a  commission  from  Louis  XVI,  for  Washing- 
ton, appointing  him  Lieut.  General  of  the  armies  of  France 
and  Vice  Admiral  of  its  fleets.  This  was  a  wise  measure, 
and  operated  as  intended,  to  prevent  difficulties  that 
might  arise  respected  official  etiquette.  It  was  stipulated 
that  the  French  should  be  considered  as  auxiliaries,  and 
always  cede  the  post  of  honor  to  the  Americans.  Lieut. 
General,  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  the  Commander  of 
the  French  expedition,  was  to  place  himself  under  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  on  all  occasions,  the  authority  of 
Washington  was  to  be  respected  as  Supreme.  This 
arrangement,  which  secured  the  best  understanding  Jpetween 
the  two  armies,  was  conceived  by  La  Fayette  and  he  made 
it  a  fundamental  point.  -Not  content  with  soliciting  troops 
for  America,  La  Fayette  requested  large  supplies  of  cloth- 
ing' guns,  and  ammunition  for  the  Republican  army. 
They  were  promised,  but  only  part  was  sent.  Such  was 
the  importunity  of   La  Fayette   and  such  the  disinterested 
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enthusiasm  with  which  he  represented  the  wants  and  claims 
of  his  American  friends,  that  the  old  Count  de  Maurepas, 
who  was  then  Prime  Minister,  said  one  day  in  the  Council, 
"  It  is  fortunate  for  the  King  that  La  Fayette  does  not  take 
it  into  his  head  to  strip  Versailles  of  its  furniture,  to  send 
to  his  dear  Americans  as  His  Majesty  would  be  unable  to 
refuse  it."  La  Favette  purchased  on  his  own  account,  a 
large  quantity  of  swords  and  other  military  equipment 
which  he  brought  with  him  and  presented  to  the  Officers  of 
the  Light  Infantry,  whom  he  commanded  during  the 
campaign. 

At  the  request  of  Count  de  Vergennes,  La  Fayette  had 
drawn  up  a  statement,  containing  a  detailed  plan  of  the 
proposed  expedition.  It  is  a  paper  of  great  interest,  and 
exhibits  genius  of  the  greatest  order,  of  which  a  general 
of  three  score  might  well  be  proud.  The  number  and 
disposition  of  the  troops,  the  character  of  the  officers 
proper  to  accompany  them,  the  appointments  of  the  fleet 
and  army,  the  time  of  embarkation,  proper  place  for  land- 
ing, and  seryice  to  which  the  fleet  and  army  would  be 
called,  were  all  laid  out  with  a  minuteness  and  clearness  of 
detail  which  seemed  to  indicate  almost  an  intuitiye  knowl- 
edge of  the  future.  The  whole  expedition  was  arranged 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  Marquis. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  American  Congress  pro- 
duced by  the  tidings  brought  by  La  Fayette,  and  assurance 
possessed  the  minds  of  that  assembly  that  the  next  cam- 
paign would  secure  peace  and  independence  to  the  States. 
Congress  by  resolution,  testified  their  satisfaction  at  his 
return,  and  accepted  with  pleasure,  a  tender  of  the  further 
services  of  so  gallant  and  meritorious  an  officer.  The 
French  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  de  Ternay, 
sailed    from   Brest    early  in  April,   and    appeared  off   the 
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coast  of  Virginia  on  the  4th  of  July,  1780,  on  the  evening 
of  the  10th  it  entered  Newport  harbor,  on  which  occasion 
the  town  was  brilliantly  illuminated  and  every  demonstra- 
tion of  joy  was  made  by  the  inhabitants.  Rochambeau 
and  his  troops  were  received  on  the  landing  by  General 
Heath,  then  in  command  on  Rhode  Island,  and  La  Fayette, 
under  instructions  from  Washington,  soon  came  to  concert 
measures  with  Rochambeau  for  future  operations. 

It  was  not  until  March,  17S1,  however,  that  Washing- 
ton came  to  Rhode  Island  and  held  a  conference  with 
Rochambeau,  the  outcome  of  which  was  the  final  departure 
of  the  French  troops  in  1781  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
American  army  on  the  Hudson.  Meanwhile  Admiral 
de  Ternay  had  died,  and  Admiral  de  Barras  had  succeeded 
him  in  the  command  of  the  fleet.  The  conclusion  of  the 
conference  was  an  arrangement  for  the  French  army  to 
march  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  Hudson  river  and  form 
a  junction  with  the  American  arm}-  and  encamped  there,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  demonstration  upon  the  city  of 
New  York  if  practicable.  An  expedition  southward  seems 
to  have  been  proposed  by  the  French  officers,  but  this  idea 
was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
and  the  danger  to  which  Northern  troops  would  be  exposed 
in  the  Southern  States  in  the  summer.  It  was  also  agreed 
to  send  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  squadron  under  Count 
de  Grasse,  to  sail  immediately  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  form- 
nig  a  junction  with  the  fleet  under  Count  de  Barras,  con- 
fine Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  New  York  Bay,  and  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  combined  armies  in  besieging  the  city,  then 
the  stronghold  of  the  enemy.  The  French  troops  consisted 
of  about  4,000  men,  exclusive  of  200  that  were  to  be  left 
in  charge  of  stores  at  Providence.  Washington  mustered 
as  large   a  force  as  he  could  from  the  Eastern  States,  and 
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on  his  return  from  the  conference  he  be<nin  his  arrange- 
ments  for  the  enterprise.  The  arrival  of  a  reinforcement 
for  Clinton  in  New  York,  the  express  determination  of 
de  Grasse  to  sail  for  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  peculiar 
situation  of  affairs  in  Virginia,  where  La  Fayette  and  Corn- 
vvallis  were  operating  against  each  other,  induced  Wash- 
ington to  march  south  with  the  combined  armies. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  directed  Cornwallis 
to  take  some  strong  position  on  the  Chesapeake,  in  order 
to  carry  on  his  harrassing  warfare  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. Cornwallis,  accordingly,  sent  his  engineers  to  view 
first  Old  Point  Comfort,  near  Hampton,  then  Yorktown 
and  Gloucester.  The  latter  places  seemed  the  most  eligible 
for  offensive  and  defensive  operations,  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  any  co-operative  fleet  that  might  be  sent  to  the 
Chesapeake,  and  on  the  22d  of  September,  1780,  the 
whole  army  of  the  Earl,  about  7,000  strong,  was  concen- 
trated at  York  and  Gloucester.  Cornwallis  immediately 
commenced  fortifying  both  points.  He  constructed  a  line 
of  works  completely  around  Yorktown,  and  also  extended 
a  line  of  intrenchments  across  the  peninsula  of  Gloucester 
in  the  rear  of  that  little  town.  Besides  the  works  in  close 
proximity  to  Yorktown,  he  constructed  some  field  works 
at  a  considerable  distance  to  impede  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  All  this  time,  La  Fayette  was  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  Earl,  but  neither  party  dared  strike  a  blow.  The 
Marquis  did  not  feel  sufficiently  strong  to  attaclt  Corn- 
wallis, and  the  latter  was  unwilling  to  impede  the  progress 
in  fortifying  Yorktown,  by  engaging  his  troops  in  other 
enterprises.  Before  Washington  had  fully  decided  to 
proceed  South,  he  received  dispatches  from  the  Count 
de  Barras,  successor  of  de  Ternav  at  Newport,  informing 
him    that    lhe    Count    de  Grasse    was    to    sail    from    Cape 
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Francois  in  the  West  Indies  on  the  13th  day  of  August,  for 
the  Chesapeake,  with  between  twenty-five  and  twenty-nine 
sail  of  the  line,  and  3,200  land  troops,  under  the  command 
of  the  Marquis  St.  Simon.  De  Grasse  desired  everything 
to  be  in  readiness  to  commence  operations  when  he  should 
arrive,  for  he  intended  to  return  to  the  West  Indies  by  the 
middle  of  October.  The  plan  of  the  Southern  campaign, 
was,  therefore,  speedily  arranged,  and  the  allied  armies 
were  far  on  their  march  toward  Yorktown  before  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  was  assured  of  their  real  destination. 

The  Count  de  Grasse  with  twenty-eight  ships  and  several 
brigades  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake  at  the  close  of  August. 
At  Cape  Henry  an  officer  sent  by  La  Fayette,  gave  de  Grasse 
full  information  respecting  the  situation  of  the  two  armies  in 
Virginia.  De  Grasse  immediately  dispatched  four  ships  of 
the  line,  and  several  frigates  to  blockade  the  mouth  of  the 
York  River,  and  to  convev  the  land  forces  commanded  by 
the  Marquis  St.  Simon,  who  were  destined  to  join  those  of 
La  Fayette  on  the  James  River.  Cornwallis  now  perceived 
the  eminent  peril  that  surrounded  him,  and  conceived  a 
plan  for  escaping  into  North  Carolina,  but  the  vigilance  of 
La  Fayette  prevented  his  attempting  the  movement.  He 
could  console  himself  only  with  the  hope  that  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  would  send  them  timely  aid. 

The  French  fleet  lay  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  just  within 
the  Chesapeake.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  September, 
1 781 ,  the  British  fleet  was  seen  off  Cape  Charles.  Adrniral 
Graves  bore  down  upon  de  Grasse  and  both  fleets  slowly 
moved  eastward  upon  the  broad  Atlantic.  At  four  o'clock 
m  the  afternoon  a  partial  action  commenced,  and  continued 
until  sunset ;  the  French  lost  in  the  action  220  men,  includ- 
ing four  officers  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  The 
English   lost   ninety  killed   and   245    wounded.      The   Ter- 
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rible,  one  of  the  English  ships,  was  so  much  damaged 
that  after  taking  out  her  prisoners  and  stores,  they  set  fire 
to  and  burned  her.  The  Count  de  Grasse  bore  away  for 
the  Chesapeake  and  anchored  again  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay. 
There  he  found  de  Barras  with  his  squadron,  and  a  con- 
siderable land  force  under  Monsieur  de*  Choise,  together 
with  fourteen  transports,  with  heavy  artillery  and  military 
stores  suitable  for  carrving  on  a  siege. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  on  the  Virginia 
coast  the  allied  armies  were  making  their  wav  southward 
with  all  possible  dispatch.  Washington  with  Count  Rocham- 
beau,  de  Chastellux,  reached  Williamsburg  on  the  evening 
of  the  14th  of  September.  On  the  17th,  Washington, 
accompanied  by  Rochambeau,  de  Chastellux  and  Generals 
Knox  and  du  Portail,  proceeded  to  visit  de  Grasse  on 
board  his  flagship,  "La  Ville  de  Paris,"  lying  off  Cape  Henry 
Satisfactorv  arrangements  were  made  for  an  immediate 
attack  upon  Cornwallis,  and  on  the  25th,  the  last  division 
of  the  allied  troops  having  reached  Williamsburg,  prepa- 
rations for  the  siege  commenced.  The  Duke  de  Lauzun, 
with  his  legion,  the  marines  from  the  squadron  of  de  Barras, 
and  a  brigade  of  Yirginia'militia  under  General  Weeden. 
the  whole  commanded  by  the  French  General  de  Choise, 
were  sent  to  invest  Gloucester. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  combined  armies, 
about  12,000  strong,  left  Williamsburg  by  different  roads 
and  marched  toward  Yorktown.  On  the  30th  the  place 
was  completely  invested  by  the  allied  armies,  their  line- 
extending  in  a  semi-circle,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
miles  from  the  British  works,  each  wing  resting  upon  the 
York  River.  The  French  troops  occupied  the  left,  the 
Americans  the  right,  while  Count  de  Grasse,  with  his  fleet, 
remained  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  to  beat  off  anv  naval   force 
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which  might  come  to  the  aid  of  Cornwallis.  On  the 
extreme  left  of  the  besieging  armies  were  the  West  India 
regiments  under  St.  Simon,  and  next  to  them  were  the 
French  Light  Infantry  regiments  commanded  by  the  Baron 
and  Viscount  Viomenil.  The  most  distinguished  Colonels 
of  these  regiments  were  the  Duke  de  Laval-Montmorenci, 
and  Count  Guillaume  des  Deux  Ponts,  and  the  Count 
de  Custine :  La  Fayette  was  in  command  of  the  Light 
Infantry  of  New  York,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey. 

From  the  first  until  the  6th  of  October,  the  besieging 
armies  were  employed  in  bringing  up  heavy  ordinance  and 
making  other  preparations.  The  evening  of  the  6th  was 
dark  and  gloomy,  and  under  cover  of  the  gloom,  silently 
and  earnestly,  trenches  were  begun  within  600  yards  of 
Cornwallis*  works  and  completed  before  daylight.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  9th  a  general  discharge  of  twenty-four 
and  eighteen  pounders  was  commenced  by  the  Americans, 
and  kept  up  without  intermission  during  the  night,  and 
early  the  next  morning  the  French  opened  their  batteries 
upon  the  enemy ;  for  nearly  eight  hours  there  was  an 
incessant  roar  of  cannons  and  mortars.  At  evening  red 
hot  cannon  balls  were  hurled  from  the  French  Battery  F 
at  the  Guadelope  and  Charron,  two  British  vessels  in  the 
River.  The  Guadeloupe  was  driven  from  her  port  and  the 
Charron  of  forty-four  guns  and  three  large  transports  were 
burned,  the  allies  kept  up  the  cannonade  all  night,  and 
early  the  next  morning  another  British  vessel^  vVas  ^set  in 
flames  by  a  tiery  ball  and  consumed. 

The  next  three  days  were  devoted  to  the  construction 
of  new  trenches,  within  two  and  300  yards  from  the  British 
works.  But  two  redoubts  on  the  left  of  the  besieged 
greatly  annoyed  the  men  in  the  trenches,  so  preparations 
were  made  on  the  14th  to  carry  them   both   by  storm.     To 
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excite  a  spirit  of  emulation,  the  reduction  of  one  was  com- 
mitted to  the  American  Light  Infantry,  under  La  Fayette  : 
and  the  other  to  a  detachment  of  the  French  Grenadiers 
and  Chasseurs,  commanded  by  Major  General  the  Baron 
de  Viomenil,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer.  Toward 
evening  the  two  detatchments  marched  to  the  assault.  The 
Americans  rushed  furiously  to  the  charge,  and  entered  the 
works  with  hardly  any  loss  and  made  the  garrison  prisoner. 
The  redoubt  stormed  bv  the  French  under  de  Viomenil  was 
garrisoned  by  a  greater  force  and  was  not  so  easily  over- 
come, After  a  combat  of  half  an  hour  it  was  surrendered. 
The  French  lost  in  killed  and  wounded,  about  100  men. 
In  this  engagement  Count  Mathieu  Dumas,  one  of  Rocham- 
beau's  aids,  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  enter  the  redoubt.  The  Counts  des  Deuxponts  and 
Charles  de  Larmeth  were  wounded. 

Cornwallis,  after  a  desperate  effort  at  flight,  prevented 
by  a  fierce  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  feeling  that  Clinton's 
reinforcements  would  not  arrive  in  time  to  allow  him  to  hold 
out,  lost  all  hopes,  although  still  resisting  with  dogged 
determination  until  the  17th,  when  several  new  batteries 
were  opened,  and  a  more  terrible  storm  of  shells  and  round 
shots  was  poured  upon  the  town  than  had  yet  been  experi- 
enced by  the  enemy.  The  British  commander  then  sent  a 
flag  to  Washington  asking  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
for  twenty-four  hours,  which  Washington  would  not  grant, 
fearing  tha#t  reinforcements  might  arrive  in  the  meantime 
and  allow  the  Earl  to  escape.  In  answer  to  Cornwallis' 
letter,  Washington  desired  him  to  transmit  his  proposals  in 
writing,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  for 
which  purpose  he  would  order  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for 
two  hours,  to  which  arrangement  Cornwallis  agreed. 
The  Americans  appointed  Colonel  Laurens  and  Viscount  de 
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Noailles.  a  relative  of  La  Fayette's  wife  as  Commissioners, 
and  the  British,  Lieutenant  Dundas  and  Major  Ross.  The 
Commissioners  met  early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  pre- 
pared a  rough  draft  of  the  Articles  of  Capitulation,  which 
were  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Cornwallis  by  n  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  of  October,  the  time  limit  allowed  by 
Washington. 

One  may  fairly  ask  what  Washington  would  have 
done  without  a  French  fleet  under  Admiral  de  Grasse  in 
Lynn  Haven  Bay,  without  the  land  troops  under  Rocham- 
beau  and  his  able  lieutenants  in  the  investment  of  York- 
town.  The  proportion  of  French  troops  was  such  that  with- 
out this  aid  to  Washington,  Cornwallis  securely  intrenched 
could  have  patiently  waited  for  reinforcements  from  Clin- 
ton, and  that  the  war  as  a  consequence  would  have  been 
greatly  protracted  and  that  England  would  have  retained 
her  possessions  in  America  much  longer  than  she  did. 
However,  it  is  not  within  the  confines  of  a  short  lecture  that 
one  can  adequately  appreciate  the  part  which  the  French 
took  in  the  American  Revolution  or  the  reasons  which  led 
France  and  her  gallant  officers  to  offer  their  services  for 
this  great  cause.  The  magnitude  of  such  a  task  would 
easily  frighten  a  less  timid  person,  or  one  more  versed  in 
historical  researches.  But  naturally,  the  subject  has  for 
an  American  citizen  of  French  extraction,  and  more  so  for 
the  President  of  the  Franco-American  Historical  Society 
(whose  aim  it  is  to  bring  to  light  the  deeds  of *  valor  and 
the  great  actions  of  the  French  from  the  Northland  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico)  a  fascination  that  may  not  be  felt  by  any 
one  else,  and  I  cannot  look  upon  this  magnanimous  record 
without  a  feeling  of  pride  and  intense  gratitude.  Pride  for 
the  heroic  deeds  of  these  men  and  gratitude  for  their 
efficient  co-operation  in  bringing   about  the   establishment 
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of  this  great  nation,  and  in  also  being  instrumental  in  the 
Proclamation  of  this  greatest  monument  of  human  and 
political  wisdom.  The  American  Constitution. 

The  feelings  of  dissatisfaction,  of  uneasiness  in  the 
masses  in  France  throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  were 

C>  O  mi       ' 

the  forebodings  of  the  great  Revolution  which  was  to  free 
the  people  from  the  last  feudal  institutions.  A  spirit  of 
liberty  animated  all  classes,  from  the  oppressed  plebeian  to 
the  philosophers  at  work  on  the  encyclopedia,  and  per- 
meated even  the  privileged  classes,  a  few  representatives 
of  which  from  an  innermost  sense  of  justice,  were  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  people  ;  and  perhaps  was  it  while  they 
were  in  France,  amidst  the  brilliant  philosophers  of  the 
time,  that  two  of  the  illustrious  committee  of  five,  Franklin 
and  Jefferson,  gathered  some  of  their  foremost  Republican 
ideas?  Whatever  may  have  been  the  political  reasons 
which  led  France  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
struggling  states  at  the  beginning  of  1778,  that  is  a  year 
and  a  half  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  whether 
it  was  the  desire  to  humiliate  her  perennial  foe  (the  letter 
advising  Great  Britain  of  this  recognition  was  certainly 
very  ironical  and  almost  insolent)  ;  whether  she  was  simply 
courting  the  friendship  of  a  nation,  in  the  future  of  which 
she  deeply  believed,  the  fact  remains  that  no  such  motives 
entered  into  the  proffer  of  services  from  the  Marquis 
de  La  Fayette. 

This  was  a  pure,  unalloyed,  enthusiastic  -encjorsement 
of  the  cause  of  liberty  and  withal  a  most  practical  and  effi- 
cient support  of  the  colonies  bent  on  obtaining  it,  and  at  a 
time  when  their  cause  seemed  lost  after  the  first  bitter 
reverses,  before  his  government  had  taken  any  official 
action  in  the  matter,  and  in  the  face  of  a  great  deal  of 
opposition. 
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Indeed  the  co-operation  of  France  helped  powerfully 
to  make  this  the  land  of  the  free,  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed 
of  every  land,  and  a  shelter  for  all  the  unhappy  victims  of 
obsolete  systems  of  government.  And  in  the  history  of 
this  war,  which  reads  at  times  like  an  epic  poem,  two 
names  stand  out  as  the  two  heroic  figures  of  this  poem, 
and  are  immortally  linked  together,  —  the  names  of 
Washington  and    La  Fayette. 
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Sept.  16,  1907.     Breed,  Miss  Clara  Maria 24  Wave  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.       Breed,  Edwin  Thruston .60  Atlantic  St. 
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Sept.  19,  1904.  Breed,  Effie  Thomson  (Mrs.  Nathaniel  P.) 

9  Washington  Sq. 

June  1,  1S97.  Breed,  Miss  Emma  Hawthorne    .    .    .    .    .69  Newhall  St. 

April  26,  1900.  Breed,  Florence  Louise  (Mrs.  Warren  M.) 

9  Kensington  Sq. 

Nov.  28,  1S99.  Breed,  Frances  Tucker  (Mrs.  George  A.)   .  56  Bassett  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Breed.  Francis  Stewart 18  Baltimore  St. 

Nov.  28,  1S99.      Breed,  George  Albert 56  Bassett  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Breed,  George  Herbert 24  Wave  St. 

March  27,  1900.   Breed,  George  Herschel 22  Grosvenor  Pk. 

April  22,  1903.  Breed,  Hannah  Pope  (Mrs.  Bowman   B.) 

9  Washington  Sq. 

April  27.  1897.    Breed,  Henry  Wilbour 48  Nahant  St. 

Dec.  30,  1901.       Breed,  Miss  Isabel  Morgan 69  Newhall  St. 

March  26,  1901.  Breed,  Lilla  Mabel  (Mrs.  Charles  O.)    .    .    .     54  Elm  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Breed,  Lillian  Gertrude,  (Mrs.  Henry  W.)    4S  Nahant  St. 

Feb.  9,  1899.  Breed,  Mary  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Allen  B.)  47  Commercial  St. 

Sept.  19,  1904.  Breed.  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth    ...    26  West  Baltimore  St. 

April  22,  1903.    Breed,  Nathaniel  Pope 9  Washington  Sq. 

April  27,  1907.    Breed,  Stephen  Lovejoy 15  Newhall  St. 

June  20,  1904.      Breed,  Walter  Hervey 18  Cherry  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Breed,  Warren  Mudge 9  Kensington  Sq. 

Oct.  19,  1908.       Brevoort,  Mabel  (Mrs.  Harry) 28  Norcross  Ct. 

Sept.  30,  1901.      Brown,  Miss  Bethany  Smith 83  Green  St. 

Sept.  20,  1909.     Brown,  Charles  Albert 9  Ocean  Ter. 

Oct.  19,  190S.        Brown,  Miss  Emma  Ireson 56  Baltimore  St. 

Nov.  19,  1906.  Brown,  Kate  Murray  (Mrs.  Joseph  G.)    .    .    83  Green  St. 

April  27,  JS97.     Bubier,  Frederick  Louis 23  Lafayette  Pk. 

Aprii  27,  1897.  Bubier,  Harriott  Mudge  (Mrs.  Frank  P.)  185  Franklin  St. 

May  19,  1903.  Bubier,  Helen  Putnam  (Mrs.  Eugene  H.)    213  Boston  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Bubier,  Miss  Joanna  Attwill     ....  172  Washington  St. 

Jan.  15,  1906.       Bubier,  Miss  Joanna  Mary 92  Johnson  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Bubier,  Mary  Ada  (Mrs.  S.  Arthur)    .    .    .62  Bassett  St. 

April  27,  1907.     Bubier,  Miss  Mary  Adelaide 17  Lafayette  Pk. 

Dec.  30,  1901.  Bubier,  Mary  Nellie  (Mrs.  Frederick  L.)  23  Lafayette  Pk. 

April  27,  1897.  Bubier,  Nathan  George 

11  Hardy  Road,   Swampscott,  Mass. 

April  27,  1S97.     Bubier,  Samuel  Arthur 62  Bassett  St. 

March   18,  1899.   Buker,  Frank  Emery  ...  22  King  St.,  Abington,  Mass. 

April  27,  1897.     Bulfinch.  Charles  Frederick 184  Lewis  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Burrill,  Miss  Abby  Maria 44  Hanover  St. 

Jan.  16,  1905.        Burrill,  Miss  Ellen   Mudge 23  Nahant  PI. 

Nov.  19,  1906.      Burrill.  Harrison   Parrott 23  Nahant  PI. 
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April  27,  1S97.  Burrill,  John  Irving 23  Nahant  PI. 

April  27,  1S97.  Burrill,  William  Abbott 44  Hanover  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Burrill,  William  Stocker    .    .    .    . 23  Nahant  PI. 

May  20,  1907.  Burrows,  Miss  Elizabeth  Campbell    ....    90  Ocean  St. 

Nov.   15,  1909.  Burrows,  Walter  Irving 74  Lafayette  Pk. 

June  20,  1904.  Butman,  Grace  Everett  (Mrs.  William  W.) 

49  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

Feb.  16,  1903.  Buzzell,  Mary  Caroline  (Mrs.  Oscar  W.)49  Lafayette  Pk. 

April  21,  1902.     Caldwell.  Elizabeth  Whipple  (Mrs.  George  H.) 

52  Cherry  St. 
June  20,  1904.  Caldwell,  Ella  Lee  (Mrs.  Daniel  I.)  .  .  57  Chatham  St. 
March  26,  1901.   Caldwell,  Sarah  M.  N.  (Mrs.  Luther  C) 

23  Caldwell  Crescent 
Jan.  19,  1903.        Canniffe,  Mary  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  John  F.)  .  11S  Green  St. 

June  21,  1909.       Carr,  Alice  May  (Mrs.  George  B  ) 4  Baker  St. 

June  21,  1909.       Carr,  George  Byron 4  Baker  St. 

Sept.  30,  1901.      Carswell,  Joseph  Warren 47  Broad  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.      Caswell,  Herbert  A.    .    .    Kenwood  Drive  (P.  O.  Box  34) 
Nov.  15,  1909.      Caswell,  Ruby  Clark  (Mrs.  Herbert  A.) 

Kenwood  Drive  (P.O.  Box 34) 
March  21,  1904.  Caunt,  Joseph  .  619  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
March  21,  1904.   Caunt,  Lucy  (Mrs.  Joseph) 

619  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Oct.  18,  1909.       Chadwick,  Catherine  Augusta  (Mrs.  E.  A.).  14  Estes  St. 

Oct.  iS,  1909.       Chadwick,  Elmer  Alien 14  Estes  St. 

Feb.  2,  1901.         Chase,  Alice  Breed  (Mrs.  Philip  A.)  .    .  47  Baltimore  St. 

Feb.  15,  1904.       Chase,  Ella  Frances  (Mrs. ) no  Broad  St. 

Oct.  15,  1906.       Chase,  Grace  Greenwood  (Mrs.  I.  Clarkson) 

206  Ocean  St. 

Oct.  15,  1906.       Chase.  Isaiah  Clarkson 206  Ocean  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Chase,  Maria  Rachel  (Mrs.  Warren  II.)   1S5  Franklin  St. 
Dec.  20,  1909.       Chase,  Maud  Brisella  (Mrs.  M.  W.)  ...  15  Euclid  Ave. 

Dec.  20,  1909.        Chase.  Mial  Woodbury 15  Euclid  Ave. 

April  27,  1897.     Clark.  Charles  Edward 89  Broad  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.       Clark,  Charles  Freeman  .    .41  Taylor  St.,  Saugus,  Mass. 

Oct.  18,  1909.        Clark,  Harold  Swain 114  Green  St. 

Sept.  20,  1909.     Clarke,  Nathan  Dana  Appleton    ....    59  Exchange  St. 
Feb.  21,  1910.       Clifford,  Miss  Frances  Edna 

239  Lafayette  St.,  Salem.  Mas-.. 
Sept.  30,  1 901.  Clough,  Abbie  Mahalath  (Mrs.  Charles  B.)70  Cherry  St. 
April  27,  1897.     Clough,  Harriet  Kelley  (Mrs.  Mieajah  P.)   253  Ocean  St. 
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March  24.  1902.  Clough,  Martha  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Orville.  A.) 

28  Baltimore  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Clough.  Micajah  Pratt 253  Ocean  St. 

March  24,  1902.  Clough,  Orville  Alberton 28  Baltimore  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Coates,  Frederic  Sumner 21   Highland  Ave. 

March  26,  1901.  Cobb,  Bessie  Brown  (Mrs.  Carolus  M.)     .    10  Nahant  St. 

March  26,  1901.  Cobb,  Carolus  Melville 10  Nahant  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Coffin,  Charles  Albert 264  Ocean  St. 

March  8,  1901.  Colburn,  Clifton 2  Sagamore  St. 

Dec.  17,  1906.  Colburn,  Gertrude  Scott  (Mrs.  Clifton)  .    2  Sagamore  St. 

Dec.  28,  1903.  Collins,  Anna  Louise  (Mrs.  Charles  A.)    .  8  Prescott  PI. 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Collins,  Ernest  James 64  Lafayette  Pk. 

Oct.  20,  1902.  Collins,  Timothy  Augustus 1  Union  St. 

Oct.  26,  1900.  Conner,  Adalaide  Marie  (Mrs.  James  H.)  27  Sagamore  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Conway,  Charles  Henry 196  Ocean  St. 

Jan.  2S,  1904.  Cowles,  Miss  Harriet  Anne 31  Franklin  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Crawford.  Lester  Joseph 26  Williams  Ave. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Crosby,  Miss  Harriet  Frances   .    .    .    262  Washington  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Cross,  Charles  Alfred 14  Chase  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Cross,  John  Henry    94  Atlantic  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Oct.  iS,  1909.  Cross,  Nellie  Masury  (Mrs.  J.  H.) 

94  Atlantic  Ave..  Swampscott.  Mass. 

Oct.  iS,  1909.  Currier,  Emily  Pinkham  (Mrs.  B.  W.)  .    .  176  Ocean  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.  Curtis,  True  Brown 57  South  St. 

Nov.  27,  1904.  Cutts,  Miss  Grace  Renton       9  Lookout  Terrace 

Feb.  21,  19 10.  Dame,  Melvin  A 487  Western  Ave. 

April  26,  1900.  Darcy,  Alice  Maud  (Mrs.  John  W.)     ....     12  Park  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Darcy,  John  William 12  Park  St. 

July  28,  1899.  Davis,  Lydia  Chadwell  (Mrs.  Joseph)  .    34  Baltimore  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Dearborn,  Edward  Dearborn 24  Elm  St. 

Jan.  10,  1903.  Delnow,  Merrill  Fillmore 61   South  St. 

June  16,  1902.  Demarest,  David 47  Bassett  St. 

Oct.  x8,  1909.  Dick,  Alexander  W 32  Walden  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.  Dick,  Jessie  M.  (Mrs.  A.  W.) 32  Walden  St. 

Aug.  17,  1903.  Donohoe,  Miss  Alice  Maud  ....     33  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

Jan.  15,  1906.  Donovan,  Daniel ...    21  High  Rock  St. 

Oct.  20,  1902.  Dorman,  William  Edwin 29  Red  Rock  St. 

May  15,  1905.  Downing,  William  Ellms iS  Wolcott  Road. 

July  26,  1909.  Downs,  Franklin  Herbert 12  Kensington  Sq. 

Nov.  15,  1909.  Dunbar,  Everett  Henry 16  Circuit  Ave. 

March  iS,  1S99.  Dunn,  Anna  Lincoln  (Mrs.  Lewis  D.)    .  22  Portland  St. 
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March  8,  1901.  Durland,  Henrietta  (Mrs.  Robert  M.) 

Cherry  St.,  Hamilton,  Mass. 

Feb.  9,  1899.  Dwyer,  Elmer  Francis 34  Maple  St. 

April  22,  1903.  Earl,  Miss  Georgia  Katrine 12  Tudor  St. 

June  20,  1904.  Earl,  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 12  Tudor  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Earle,  Anthony no  Henry  Ave. 

April  27,  1S97.  Earle,  Miss  Louise  Snow no  Henry  Ave. 

Dec.  20,  1909.  Edson,  John  Francis 502  Western  Ave. 

July  26,  1909.  Edson,  Nathan  Willis 49S  Western  Ave. 

June  15,  1903.  Eilenberger,  Edgar .18  Elsmere  PI. 

Nov.  19,  1906.  Ellis,   Agnes  Jane  (Mrs.  George  M.)  .    .  40  Sagamore  St. 

Nov.  19,  1906.  Ellis,  George  Modastus 40  Sagamore  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Ellis,  Leon  Clifton n  Northern  Ave. 

Oct.  2S,  1 901.  Emerson,  Anna  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Henry  P.)  205  Ocean  St. 

Nov.  19,  1906.  Falls,  Hannah  Lizzie  (Mrs.  Henry  B.)  .    .  n  Sachem  St. 

Nov.  19,  1906.  Falls,  Henry  Baker n  Sachem  St. 

Dec.  30,  1902.  Farquhar,  John  Malcolm 9  Bassett  St. 

May  15,  1905.  Field,  Emma  Judson  (Mrs.  C.  H.)  ....    517  Essex  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.  Fish,  Walter  Clarke 21  Wave  St. 

June  20,  1904.  Fiske,  Miss  Maria  Cummings 35  Centre  St. 

Nov.  17,  1902.  Flint,  Anna  Steen   (Mrs.  Frank  E.)  .  2S  Atlantic  Terrace 

Nov.  17,  1902.  Flint,  Frank  Edward 28  Atlantic  Terrace 

June  19,  1905.  Fogg,  Harriet  Adaline    (Mrs.  J.  Manson)  27  Lincoln  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Forsyth,  Katherine  Isabel  (Mrs.  William)  .    16  Baker  St. 

Oct.  iS,  1909.  Forsyth,  William 16  Baker  St. 

Feb.  24,  1902.  Foster,  Susan   Maria  (Mrs.  George) 

259  Humphrey  St.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Dec.  17,  1906.  Fraser,  Eugene  Bartlett S  Sanderson  Ave. 

Nov.  15,  1909.  French,  Edward  Vinton .    .  22  Park  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.  French,  Gertrude  Mix  (Mrs.  H.  R.)     .    .    .    .    iS  Park  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.  French,  Henry  Richardson       18  Park  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.  French,  Mary  Wentworth  (Mrs.  E.  V.)  ...  22  Park  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Frizzell,. Frank  Hazen   • .v   .   o/Cobbett  PI. 

Sept.  15,  1902.  Fry,  James  Boyce Greenville,  N.  H. 

April  27,  1S97.  Fuller,  Addie  Green  (Mrs.  Charles  S.)    .    .    .  26  Vine  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Gage,  Anna  Lincoln  (Mrs.  F.  H.) 

130  Atlantic  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Gage,  Frank  Herbert 

130  Atlantic  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Feb.  18,  T907.  Gale,  Samuel,  Sr 9S  Vine  St. 
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Jan.  15,  1906.        Galloupe,  Francis  Ellis, 

336  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  27,  1902.        Gay,  Charles  Webster 25  Exchange  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.      Goddard,  Frederick  Augustine 151  Ocean  St. 

Jan.  2S,  1904.  Goldthwait,  Georgianna  Lewis  (Mrs.)  .  177  Chatham  St. 
July  2S,  1S99.  Goldthwait,  Martha  Elonor  (Mrs.  Eben)  .  iS  Portland  St. 
April  27,  1S97.     Goodell,  Abner  Cheney,  Jr.  .  4  Federal  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Aug.  iS,  1902.      Goodell,  Miss  Addie  Grace 4  Broad  St. 

Feb.  2,  1901.         Goodridge,  Charles  Sewell 79  Johnson  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.      Goodridge,  Georgianna  Frothingham  (Mrs.  Micajah  N.) 

109  Lawton  Ave. 
Jan.  20,  1907.       Goodridge,  Nellie  Marsh  (Mrs.  Charles  S.) 

79  Johnson  St. 
March  12,  1900.    Goodwin,  Daniel  Webster  .    .    .    .    129  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

Feb.  24,  1902.       Goodwin,  Joseph  Warren •   .    .  S  Burchstead  PI. 

Feb.  24,  1902.       Goodwin,  Martha  Smith  (Mrs.  Joseph  W.) 

8  Burchstead  PI. 
Jan.  10,  1903.        Goodwin,  Mary  Carr  (Mrs.  Daniel  W.) 

129  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

Sept.  17,  1906.     Gordon,  Edward  Bertelle 174  Lewis  St. 

Jan.  27,  1902.        Gordon,  Frederick  Allston 624  Chestnut  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.  Gordon,  Miss  Julia  Ann  .  215  First  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Dec.  24,  1898.      Gove,  William  Henry     .    254  Lafayette  St..  Salem,  Mass. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Gowen,  Howard  Earl 20  Lookout  Terrace 

July  26,  1909.        Graham,  Augusta  Minnie  (Mrs    Dwight  H.) 

62  Commercial  St. 
July  26,  1909.        Graham,  Dwight  Herbert,  Sr.     ...    62   Commercial  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Graham,  George  Herbert 3  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

June  20,  1904.       Graham,  Martha  Louise  (Mrs.  George  H.) 

3  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

July  26,  1909.        Grant,  George  Benjamin 12  Mansfield  PI. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Graves,  Edwin  Johnson  .     10  Vine  St.,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Sept.  20,  1909.      Gray,  George   Henry 26  Ocean  St. 

Sept.  20,  1909.      Gray,  Nellie  May  (Mrs.  George  H.)     ...    2^  Ocean  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.       Green,  Eugene  Andrew 141  Washington  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.       Green,  Eugene  Franklin 141  Washington  St. 

April  27.  1^97.      Green,  Henry  Harrison 144  Franklin  St. 

Oct.  20.  1902.  Green,  Susan  France^  (Mrs.  Charles  L.)  .  9  Prescott  PI. 
May  18,  190S.        Green,  Mary  Anne  (Mrs.  S.  Henderson)  80  Lafayette  Pk. 

Oct.  18,  1909.       Gregory,  George 23  Wolcott  Rd. 

Nov.  15,  1909.      Grover,  Byron  Eugene         179  Ocean  St. 

Dec.  2S,  1900.       Grover,  Charles  Shreve 16  Grover  St. 
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Nov.  15,  1909.      Grover.  James   Hubert 40  Baltimore  St. 

July  26,  1909.        Grover,  Mary  Rogers  (Mrs.  Charles  S.)    .    16  Grover  St. 

April  27,  1S97.      Hacker,  Miss  Sallie  Hannaford  ....  30  Ocean  Terrace 

April  27.  1S97.      Hannan.  Joseph  Francis 36  Rogers  Ave. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Harding,  Julia  Barnes  (Mrs.  Joseph  W.)  .  33  Nahant  St. 
April  27,  1897.     Harmon,  Maria  Batchelder  (  Mrs.  Rollin  E.) 

89  North  Common  St. 
April  27,  1897.     Harmon,  Rollin  Eugene    ....     89  North  Common  St. 

Nov.  28,  1S99.      Hastings,  Charles  Houghton 163  Ocean  St. 

Jan.  27,  1902.        Hastings.  Lucie  Ingalls  (Mrs.  Charles  H.)  163  Ocean  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.        Hastings,  Wilmot  Reed 38  Exchange  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Hawkes-,  Nathan  Mortimer City  Hall 

May  20,  1907.        Hawks,  John  M 16  Newhall  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.       Hayden,  Miss  Annie  Laura 23  Chestnut  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.       Hayes,  Harry  Fairfield 72   Newhall  St. 

March  15,  1909.   Haywood,  Annie  Cowles  (Mrs. Charles  E.)34  Harwood  St. 

March  15.  1909.   Haywood,  Charles  Edward 34  Harwood  St. 

Feb.  21,     1910.    Hazeltine,  William  Penn 17  Beede  Ave. 

Feb.  21,     1910.    Hazeltine.  Bethiah  (Mrs.  William  Penn.)  .  17  Beede  Ave. 

April  27,  1S97.     Heath,  Henry  Warren 109  Hollingsworth  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.        Hill,  Abbie  Maria  (Mrs.  Herbert  M.)  .    80  La  Fayette  Pk. 

March  26,  1901.    Hill,  Miss  Charlotte  Farnsworth 9  Prescott  PI. 

March  26,  1901.   Hill,  George  Barnum 120  Lewis  St. 

Sept.  20,  1909.      Hill,  Herbert  Melvin 80  Lafayette  Pk. 

April  27,  1S97.      Hilton,  Eliza  Learned  (Mrs.  Charles  S.)  •  *6  Henry  Ave. 

Nov.  15,  1909.      Hines,  John  Joseph 40  Rogers  Ave. 

Feb.  16,  1903.       Hitchcock,  Eliza  Jacobs  (Mrs.  Fred  S.)  .    112  Jenness  St. 

April  27,  1S99.     Hitchings,  James  Winchester 176  Ocean  St. 

Dec.  28,  1900.       Hixon,  Lucilla  Delia  (Mrs.  Warren  S.)    .    .  65  Baker  St. 

Dec.  2S,  1900.       Hixon,  Warren  Sewell 65  Baker  St. 

Feb.  21,  ioio.       Hobby.  Walter  Remington 394  Summer  St. 

Oct.  20,  1902.        Hodgdon,  Charles  Ellsworth 

129  Elmwood  Road,  Swamp^cott,  Mass. 
Dec.  16,  1907.        Hodges,  Miss  Nannie  Pennock 

81  Middlesex  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Jan.  27,  1902.        Hoitt,  Augusta  Lauretta  (Mrs.  Augustus  J.) 

13  Henry  Ave. 

Jan.  28,  1904.        Hoitt,  Augustus  Joshua '13  Henry  Ave. 

July  26,  1909.        Hoitt,  Charles  Lewis 90  South  Common  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Holder,  Miss  Caroline  Healey 9  Tap  ley  St. 

March  27,  1900.    Holder,  Mis-,  Harriet  Ella 9  Tapley  St. 

Dec.  28,  19CO.        Holder,  William  Channing Middleton,  Mass. 
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July  26,  1909.  Ilolman,  Stephen,  150  Atlantic  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Sept.  19,  1904.      I  Ionian,  Henry  Hurst 24  Fearless  Ave. 

Sept.   19,  1904.  Homan  Maria  Josephine  (Mrs.  Henry  H.) 

24  Fearless  Ave. 

July  2S,  1902.        Hood,  Miss  Harriot  Maria 23  Wentworth  PI. 

Dec.  28,  1900.  Hood.  Miss  Julia  Pond  .........    254  Ocean  St. 

April  27,  1S97.      Howe,  Oliver  Raymond 20  Bedford  St. 

Oct.  1S,  1909.       Hoyt,  Jarvis  Gilbert 12  Crescent  Ct. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Hoyt,  Joseph  Morrill 145  Lewis  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Hoyt,  Mary  Alice  (Mrs.  Joseph  M.)    .    .    .    145  Lewis  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Hunt,  Clarence  Nathaniel  Poor  ....  274  Western  Ave. 

Dec.  17,  1906.  Huskins,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Samuel  C.)    .    .    209  Lewis  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Hutchinson,  James  Abbott 

35  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dec.  14,  1898.  Ingalls,  Edwin  Warren 98  Laighton  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Ingalls,  Emma  Frances  (Mrs.  Jeroine)    .    .  229  Ocean  St. 

April  27,  1S97'.  Ingalls,  James  Frederick 605  Western  Ave. 

April  27,  1897.  Ingalls,  Jerome .    .  229  Ocean  St. 

May,  20,  1S98.  Ingalls,  Miss  Mary  Mower 189  Essex  St. 

Jan.  17,  1900.  Ingalls,  Robert  Collyer 53  Commercial  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910        Jackson,  Charles  Henry 155  Chestnut  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Jackson,  Charles  Selvin 25  West  Baltimore  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Jackson,  Lilian  Fuller  (Mrs.  C.  S.) 

25  West  Baltimore  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Jaques,  Rupert  Ward    ....        88  South  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.      Jarvis,  Charles  Edwin •    •    .  25  Cherry  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.      Jarvis,  Charlotte  Matilda  (Mrs.  Charles  Edwin) 

25  Cherry  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.       Jenkins,  Charles  Edward 10  Ireson  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.      Jenkins,  Mary  Filinda  (Mrs.  C.  E.)  .    .    .    .  10  Ireson  St. 

Nov.  24,  1S97.      Johnson.  Addie  Izannah  (Mrs.) 4  Broad  St. 

Jan.  27,  1902.       Johnson,  Addie  Mabel  (Mrs.  A.  Justus)  <         > 

269  Lynn  Shore  Drive 
April  27,  1897.     Johnson,  Andrew  Dudley, 

56  Winter  St.,  East  Saugus,  Mass. 
April  27,  1897.     Johnson,  Anna  Louisa  (Mrs.  Enoch  S.)  .    55  .Atlantic  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Johnson,  Asa  Justus 269  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

April  27.  1S97.     Johnson,  Benjamin  Newh all 109  Nahant  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.      Johnson,  Charles  Sawyer 44  Breed  St. 

Jan.  27,  1902.       Johnson,  Ellen  Maria  (Mrs.  Rufus  A.) 

35  Lincoln  Ave.,  East  Saugus,  Mass. 
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Feb-  21,  1910.      Johnson,  Frances  Martin  (Mrs.  Henry)     .    .  73  Broad  St. 
Sept.  15,  1902.     Johnson,  Harriette  Ellen  (Mrs.  Joseph  B.)  .    iS  Broad  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.      Johnson,  Henry .....  73  Broad  St. 

April  7,  1S99.      Johnson,  Lizzie  Bishop  (Mrs.  Edwin  II.) 

181  North  Common  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Johnson,  Luther  Scott 226  Ocean  St. 

Dec.  22,  1S97.      Johnson,  Lydia  Hacker  (Mrs.  A.  Dudley) 

56  Winter  St.,  East  Saugus,  Mass. 
April  7,  1899.      Johnson,  Mary  May  (Mrs.  Luther  S.)     .    .  226  Ocean  St. 

June  25,  1906.      Johnson,  Miss  Susan  Louisa 55  Atlantic  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Johnson,  Virginia  Newhall  (Mrs.  Benjamin  N.) 

109  Nahant  St. 
April  20,  1909.     Jordan,  Effie  Dodge  Chase  (Mrs.  Henry  F.) 

S  Chestnut  St. 

Oct.  15,  1906.        Keene,  Paul  Munroe 259  Lynn   Shore  Drive 

Jan.  20,  1907.        Keene,  Susanne  Newhall  (Mrs.  William  G.) 

16  Prescott  PI. 

Nov.  13,  1S99.       Keene,  William  Gerry 16  Prescott  PI. 

Dec.  17,  1906.        Keene,  William  Henry 259  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

March  18,  1S99.    Keith,  Emma  Barnard  (Mrs.  Ira  B.)    ...  34  Nahant  St. 

March  26,  1901.  Keith,  Ira  Bliss 34  Nahant  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Kimball,  Ella  Augusta  (Mrs.  Nelson  W.)   114  Nahant  St. 
Jan.  10,  1900.        Kimball,  Frank  Wallace 

93  Atlantic  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Nov.  15,  1909.       Kimball,  James  Woo  ley 169  Ocean  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Kimball,  Nelson  Winslow 114  Nahant  St. 

Jan.  10,  1900.        Kimball,  Sylvia  Hamlin  (Mrs.  Frank  W.) 

93  Atlantic  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
July  26,  1909.        Kirkpatrick,  George  Holland   .  .    192  South  Common  St. 

April  27,  1897.      Knight,  Thomas  Benton 79  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

Oct.  18,  1909.        Knowlton,  William  Franklin 54  Autumn  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.        LaCroix,  William 44  South  Common  St. 

Jan.  19,  1903.  Larason,  Hannah  Gove  (Mrs.  Caleb)   .  .    .    124  Green  St. 

Aug.  17,  1903.       Laxton,  John  W.  R 112  Exchange  St. 

July  26,  1909.        Law,  George  Burrill 252  Essex  St. 

July  26,  1909.  Law,  Sarah  Frances  (Mrs.  George  B.)  .    .    252  Essex  St. 

July  26,  1909.        Lazenby,  Albert 57  Breed  St. 

Jan.  20,  1908.  Lecaine,  Harriet  A.  (Mrs.  Barclay  F.)     .    .  45  Stewart  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.  Lee,  Alice  Moulton  (Mrs.  C.  S. )  .    .    .15  Grosvenor  Pk. 

Nov.  15,  1909.       Lee,  Charles  Sumner 15  Grosvenor  Pk. 

July  26,  1909.        Lee,  Isaac  Shipman 39  Breed  St. 
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July  26,  1909.   •     Leonard,  James  Wilkes 1  Nichols  St. 

July  26,  1909.  Leonard.  Mary  Barberie  (Mrs.  James  W.)  .  1  Nichols  St. 

Dec.  26,  1900.  Le\vi>,  Carrie  Shillaher  (Mrs.  Lloyd  G.)    .    S7  Ocean  St. 

May  19,  1902.  Libbey,  Olive  Augusta  (Mrs.  George  E.)  .  84  Silsbee  St. 

Sept.  21,  190S.     Lincoln,  William  Everett 16S  Williams  Ave. 

Sept.  21,  190S.  Lincoln,  Sarah  Ada,  (Mrs.  William  E.).i6S  Williams  Ave. 

Jan.  27,  1S99.  Little.  Mary  Frances  (Mrs.  William  B.)    .    13  Nahant  St. 

Jan.  27,  1S99.        Little,  William  Brimblecom 13  Nahant  St. 

April  7,  1S99.  Littlefield,  Horatia  Appleton  (Mrs.  William  B.) 

35  Franklin  St. 

April  iS,  189S      Littlefield,  Miss  Melissa  Jane 35  Franklin  St. 

April  7,  1S99.       Littlefield,  William  Bradbury 35  Franklin  St. 

Oct.  iS,  1909.       Livingston,   Miss  Isabel 130  Green  St. 

Jan.  19,  1903.        Logan,  Edward  Francis 118  Green  St. 

July  26,  1909.        Logan,  Thomas  Henry 36  Nahant  PI. 

Jan.  19,  1903.  Logan,  Margaret  Jane  (Mrs.  Edward  F.)  .    11S  Green  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.       Lord,  George  Francis 18  Wave  St. 

Jan.  27,  1902.  Lovejoy,  Alice  Louisa  (Mrs.  Charles  A.)    .   64  Broad  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.       Lovejoy,  Charles  Averill 64  Broad  St. 

Aug.  26,  1 901.      Lovering,  Miss  Mary  Adelaide 8  Portland  St. 

May  20,  1S9S.       Lummus,  Henry  Tilton 1 1  Wolcott  Rd. 

April  26,  1900.  Lummus,  Lucinda  Mudge  (Mrs.  William  W.) 

43  Cherry  St. 

Dec.  17,  1906.  Lummus,  Nellie  Stetson  (Mrs.  Henry  T.)  11  Wolcott  Rd. 

April  27,  1897.      Lummus.  William  Wirt 43  Cherry  St. 

Dec.  17,  1906.  Mace,  Florence  Hall  (Mrs.  Frank  W.)    .       15  Mace  Place 

March  21,  1904.   Mace,  Frank  William 15  Mace  Place 

Oct.  23,  1907.       Macfarlane,  George  Sidney 56  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

April  7,  1S99.  MacLean.  Mary  A.  (Mrs.  Alexander)  .    .  235  Summer  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Magrane,  Patrick  Byrne 247  Ocean  St. 

Jan.  28,  1904.        Mangan,  John  Joseph 174  South  Common  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Mansfield,  Perley  Balch 19  Nichols  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Marden,  Gertrude  May  (Mrs.  James  Archibald) 

North  Conway,  Ts.  H. 

Nov.  23,  1899.      Marsh,  George  Ezekiel 12  Ireson  Ave. 

Nov.  23,  1899.      Marsh,  James  Morrill 12  Ireson  Ave. 

July  26,  1909.        Martin,  Archibald  Herbert 29  Broad  St. 

March  8,  1901.  Martin,  Angie  Porter  (Mrs.  George  H.)    3S8  Summer  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Martin,  George  Henry 38S  Summer  St. 

Jan.  27,  1899.        Martin,  James  Pope 22  Atlantic  St. 

Sept.  30,  1901.      Martin,  Miss  Sadie  Woodbury 388  Summer  St. 

July  26,  1909.  Marsh,  Helen  Marie  (Mrs.  Frank  A.  E.)     .    .  2  Baker  St. 
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April  27,  1S97. 
June  1,  1897. 
Oct.  iS,  1909. 
Feb.  18,  1909. 
Feb.  18,  1909. 
Feb.  21,  19 10. 
Dec.  20,  1909. 
Feb.  iS,  1907. 
Oct.  iS,  1909. 
Feb.  21,  1910. 
July  26,  1909. 
Oct.  18,  1909. 
Feb.  21,  1910. 
April  27,  1897. 
April  27,  1S97. 
April  27,  1S97. 
July  28,  1902. 
Jan.  29,  1900. 
April  27,  1S97. 
Dec.  2S,  1900. 
Jan.  28,  1898. 

Dec.  20,  1909. 
June  19,  1905. 
April  27,  1897. 
Oct.  18,  1909. 
Jan.  10,  1903. 
Jan.  10,  1903. 
Nov.  23,  1899. 
Nov.  23,  1899. 
Jan.  15,  1906. 
Feb.  21,  19 10. 
April  27,  1897. 
Jan.  28,  1904. 
Dec.  17,  1906. 
Jan.  27,  1902. 
Nov.  23,  1899. 
Feb.  20,  1900. 
Feb.  21,  1910. 
March  27,  1900. 
Feb.  18,  1909. 
Jul j  26,  1909. 
Oct.  20,  1902. 


Matthews,  Miss  Harriet  Louise  ....  125  Johnson  St. 
McArthur,  Annie  E.  (Mrs.  John  A.)  .  .  22  Atlantic  St. 
McKennon,  Fred  Atkins,  60  Beach  Av.,  Swampscott,  Mass- 
Merrill,  Albert  Roue 24  Wolcott  Rd. 

Merrill.  Harriet  Elvira  (  Mrs.  Albert  R.)  .  24  Wolcott  Rd. 
Merritt.  Ralph  Davis,  25  Elm-wood  Rd..  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Metcalf,  Emma  Xorcross  (Mrs.)    ....  7  Lafayette  Pk. 

Miller,  Fred ....    224  Maple  St. 

Miller,  Hiram  Emery 63  Atkins  Ave. 

Mills.  Henry  James   20  Chestnut  St.,  East  Saugus,  Mass. 

Morgan,  John  Francis 194  Maple  St. 

-Morgan,  Sarah  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  J.  F.)    .    .    194  Maple  St. 

Morrill,  Charles  Henry 32  Clifton  Ave. 

Moulton,  Miss  Katherine  Rebecca   ....   71  Federal  St. 

Mower,  Earl  Augustus 16  Nahant  PI. 

Mower,  Emma  F.  Page  (Mrs.  Earl  A.)  .    .    16  Nahant  PI. 

Mower,  Martin  Van  Buren 100  Essex  St. 

Mudge,  Miss  Ann  Amelia 84  Green  St. 

Mudge,  Arthur  Bartlett 27  Greystone  Pk. 

Mullin,  James  Dearborn 58  Newhall  St. 

Mullin,  Sarah  Abby  (Mrs.  James  D.)    .    .    58  Newhall  St. 

Neal,  George  Chesley 17  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

Neal,  Rachel  Getchell  (Mrs.  Arthur  W.)  .  24  Sachem  St. 

Neal,  William  Elijah 127  Nahant  St. 

Neath,  Thomas  Richardson 15  Wolcott  Rd. 

Neely,  Margaret  Smith  (Mrs.  William  A.)  16  Rogers  Ave. 

Neely,  William  Addison 16  Rogers  Ave. 

Neill,  Charles   Frederick 17  Bassett  St. 

Neill,  Eliza  Jane  (Mrs.  Charles  F.)  .  .  .  17  Bassett  St. 
Newhall.  Alice  Lillia  (Mrs.  Herbert  W.)     .    S2  Broad  St. 

Newhall,  Arthur  Edward Timsbury  Terrace 

Newhall,  Asa  Tarbell  .    .    . 105  Lawton  Ave. 

Newhall,  Cinderella  (Mrs.  AsaT.)  .  .105  Lawton  Ave. 
Newhall,  Edward  Beaumont  ....  49  Atlantic  Terrace 
Newhall,  Emma  Dow  (Mrs.  Lucian)    ..  .    .  2S1  Ocean  St. 

Newhall,  Frances  H.  (Mrs.) 10  Deer  Park 

Newhall,  Francis  Stesvart 18  Baltimore  St. 

Newhall,  Frederick   Howard 18  Baltimore  St. 

Newhall,  George  Henry 343  Chatham  St. 

Newhall,  Gertrude  Cupler  (Mrs.  John  B.)  23  Atlantic  St. 

Newhall,  Guilford  Schellinger 19  Lowell  St. 

Newhall.  Guv 26  Nahant  PI. 
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Jan.  16,  1905.        Newhail,  Miss  Hannah  Emily 51  Atlantic  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Newhail,  Harrison 19  City  Hall  Sq. 

Jan.  15,  1906.        Newhail,  Herbert  William 82  Broad  St. 

April  27,  1S97.      Newhail,  Israel  Augustus 25  Franklin  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Newhail,  James  Silver 52  Baltimore  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Newhail,  John  Breed 23  Atlantic  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Newhail,  Kittie  May  (Mrs.  Howard  M.)    .    .    29  Breed  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Newhail,  Lucy  E.  Bacheller  (Mrs.  Israel  A.) 

25  Franklin  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Newhail,  Marion  Went  worth  (Mrs.  James  S.) 

52  Baltimore  St. 

Sept.  16,  1907.  Newhail,  Miss  Margery  Choate    .    .    .        .     281  Ocean  St. 

Sept.  17,  1906.  Newhail,  Mary  Senter  (Mrs.  John  Warren)  42  Porter  St. 

Jan.  11,  1899.  Newhail,  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  ....  Timsbury  Terrace 

April  27,  1S97.      Newhail,  Miss  Sarah  Erne  ...        19  Park  St. 

Dec.  16,  1902.  Newhail,  Susie  Fay  (Mrs.  Edward  B.)  49  Atlantic  Terrace 

April  27,  1S97.  Newhail,  Terry  Arden    .......    Timsbury  Terrace 

April  27,  1897.  Newhail,  Wilbur  Fisk  74  Lincoln  Ave. .East  Saugus, Mass. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Nichols,  Miss  Elizabeth  May 15  Essex  Ct. 

April  27,  1S97.     Nichols,  Frank  Herbert 410  Summer  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Nichols,  Frederick  Hammond 16  Prospect  St. 

April  7,  1S99.        Nichols,   Frederick  Mellville 15  Essex  Court 

Nov.  15,  1909.  Nichols,  Rebecca  Flint  (Mrs.  Melville  S.) 

33  Arlington  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Nichols,  Richard  Johnson 32  Cherry  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Nichols,  Thomas  Parker 11  Prospect  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.       Nickerson,  George  Elwin -33  Ireson  Ave. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  .    Niles,  William  Henry 64  Atlantic  St. 

Dec.  19,  1905.       Odlin,  James  Edwin 19  Grosvenor  Park 

March  26,  1901.  O'Keefe,  Mary  Anna  (Mrs.  John  A.)  .    .    .  414  Broadway 

April  27,  1S97.      Oliver,  James  Wallis 69  High  Rock  St. 

Jan.  27,1902.         Oliver.  William  Theodore 164  Allen  Ave. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Osborn,John  Hanson Timsbury  Terrace 

July  29,  1901.        Osborne,  Archer  Preble 1S1  Allen  Ave. 

Jan.  16,  1905.  Osborne,  Jessie  Keyes  (Mrs.  Archer  P.)  .    181  Allen  Ave. 

March  16,  1903.  Osborne,  Roy  Wallace   ...  17  Court  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sept.  20,  1909.  O'Shea,  Mary  Frances  (Mrs.  Joseph  F. )  .    .31  Broad  St. 

June  1,  1897.         O'Shea,  William    . 26  West  Green  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Owen,  George  William 13  Park  St. 
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Nov.  16,  1908.      Parker,  Adaline  Simon ds  (Mrs.  John  L.) 

35  New  Ocean  St. 
Sept.  20,  1909.      Parker.  Charles  VVallingford, 

22S  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mas*. 
Oct.  26,  1900.        Parker,  Harriet  Pitts  (Mrs.  Creighton  W.)  2S  Lowell  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Parker,  John  Lord 35  New  Ocean  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Parker,  Thomas  Edward -93  Nahant  St. 

Jan.  ii,  1S99.        Parrott,  Mary  Emma 31   Franklin  St. 

July  26,  1909.        Parsons,  Birney  Cleaves    .  55  Mountain  Ave.,  East  Lynn 
Jan.  11,  1S99.        Parsons,  Katharine  Martin  (Mrs.  Charles  E.) 

106  Franklin  St. 
April  27,  1S97.  ■  Parsons,  Mary  Alvina  (Mrs.  Eben)  .    .    .    131  Allen  Ave. 

April  27,  1S97.     Patten,  Frank  Warren 370  Summer  St. 

May  20,  1907.       Paul,  Miss  Maria  Ella 

292  Humphrey  St.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Oct.  17,  1904.       Peakes,  Emily  Fenno  (Mrs.  Frank  H.)    .   26  Endicott  St. 

Dec.  16,  1902.       Pease,  Edward  Lincoln 35  Bassett  St. 

Sept.  17,   1906.     Peck,  Martin  William 180  Lewis  St. 

Oct.   17,  1904.       Pecker,  Miss  Mary  Bartlett 

Humphrey  St.  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Pedrick,  Thomas  Franklin 157  Bellevue  Rd. 

May  2S,  1906.       Peirce,  Miss  Mary  Ellen         47  Baltimore  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.       Percival,  Benjamin 395  Broadway 

Oct.  11,  1S99.       Percival,  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 99  Laighton  St. 

Dec.  19,  1905.       Perkins,  Frederic  William 211  Ocean  St. 

Oct.  15,  1906.       Perkins,  Mary  Thayer  (Mrs.  Frederic  W.)   211  Ocean  St. 

•Dec.  20,  1909.       Pevear,  Frederick  Stetson  « 21  Henry  Ave. 

April  27,  1897.     Pevear,  Henry  Augustus  .....  159  Washington  St. 
March  10,  1S98.   Pevear,  Mary  Fenno  (Mrs. Waldo  L.)S7  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

Jan.  19,  1903.        Pevear,  Miss  Nellie  Owen 94  Franklin  St. 

Dec.  24,  1S98.  '    Pevear,  Waldo  Lincoln 87  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

Feb.  9,  1S99.         Phillips,  Anna  Racilia  (Mrs.  Arthur  J.)  .    .  35  Bassett  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Phillips,  Arthur  John 35  Bassett  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Pickford,  Anna  Maria  (Mrs.  Charles  J.) 

92  Grant  Ave.,  Newton- Cemtre,  Mass. 
Oct.  19,  190S.       Pierce,  Annie  Cordelia  (Mrs.  Joseph  L.)  .  29  Henry  Ave. 

Oct.  19,  190S.       Pierce,  Joseph  Leonard 29lIenryAve. 

Dec.  30,  1901.       Pike,  Georgianna  Scott  (Mrs.  James  N. )  .    .  29  Breed  St. 

May  20,  1907.       Pillsbury,  George  Edward 10  Kensington  Sq. 

May  20,  1907.       Pillsbury,  Lucy  Chandler  (Mrs.  George  E.) 

10  Kensington  Sq. 
May  28,  1906.       Pink  ham,  Arthur  Wellington    ...    306  Western  Ave. 
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April  27,  1897.  Pinkham,  Emily  Georgianna  (Mrs.  Joseph  G.) 

64  Nahant  St. 

July  26,  1909.  Pinkham,  Joseph  Gurnev  .    .    ."."»'  .  "T".    64  Nahant  St. 

Nov.  23,  1899.       Pool,  Howard  Franklin 72  Johnson  St. 

April  iS,  1S98.     Porter,  Miss  Bertha  Currier 49  Fayette  St. 

April  iS,  1S9S.  Porter,  Margaret  Ellen  (Mrs.  Benjamin  E.)    49  Fayette  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Porter,  Thomas  Freeman 274  Summer  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Power,  Daniel  Bird  Haskell    ...       13  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Power,  Ellanette  Marling  (Mrs.  D.  B.  H.) 

13  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

April  7,  1899.       Prichard,  Charles  Florence 40  Nahant  St. 

Dec.  2C,  1909.  Proctor,  Annie  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Ernest  L.) 

99  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

May  19,  1903.       Proctor,  Ernest  Lemuel 99  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

April  27,  1897.  Putnam,  Hannah  Viles(Mrs.  Eugene  A.)  86  Lafayette  Pk. 

Feb.  21.  1910.  Richardson.  Miss  Katherine  Rebecca  ....    18  Park  St. 

Feb.  9,  1S99.  Robinson,  Elizabeth  Frances  (Mrs.)  .  47  Commercial  St. 

Jan.  17,  1910.  Robinson,  Miss  Martha  Florence    .    .   47  Commercial  St. 

Jan.  27,  1902.  Robinson,  Martha  Green  (Mrs.)    ....     19  Walden  St. 

March  12,  1900.  Rogers,  Emmelyn  Chase  (Mrs.  Abraham  L.)  24  Chase  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Rogers,  Hamilton  Everett 30  King  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Rogers,  Henry  Warren 30  King  St. 

July  28,  1899.  Rolfe,  Charles  Edwin, 

104  Atlantic  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

July  28,  1899.        Rowell,  Frank  Bruce      14  Linwood  Rd. 

April  27,  1S97.     Rule,  Miss  Elizabeth  Elkins 80  Franklin  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.       Russell,  Eugene  Dexter 7  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

Nov.  17,  1902.  Russell,  Harriett  Brownell  (Mrs. William  H.)  74  Broad  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.  Russell,  Mary  Eno  (Mrs.  E.  D.)  .    .  7  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Sanborn,  Carlotta  Fredericka  (Mrs.  E.  E.)  269  Ocean  St. 

Jan.  17,  1900.       Sanborn,  Charles  Sidney 18  King  St. 

Oct.  iS,  1909.       Sanborn,  Elmer  Ellsworth .  269  Opean  St. 

May  20,  1907.  Sanderson,  Carrie  May  (Mrs.  Howard  K.)  .  86  Ocean  St. 

July  26,  1909.       Santry,  Arthur  Earl 31  Exchange  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.     Sargent,  James  Madison 22  Breed  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Sargent,  William   Parrott 151   Chestnut  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Sawyer,  Henry  Albert .    9  Linwood  Rd. 

Jan.  27,  1902.       Schlehuber,  Alma  (Mrs.  Andrew) 42  Estes  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Sheldon,  Chauncey  Cooley  .    .    .    .  73  North  Common  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Sheldon,  May  Louise  (Mrs.  Chauncey  C.) 

73  North  Common  St. 
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Sept.  20,  1909.     Shelton,  Frederic  William 52  New  Park  St. 

May  3,  1901.         Silsbee,  Henry 3S  Brookline  St. 

Oct.  28,  1901.      Smith,  Florence  E.  (Mrs.) 12  Nichols  St. 

Jan.  28,  1S9S.       Smith,  Joseph  Newhall 232  Ocean  St. 

Dec.  30,  1901.      Smith,  Miss  Mary  Abbv 

32  Outlook  Road.  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Sept.  9,  1S9S.       Smith.  Sarah  Fuller  (Mrs.  Joseph  N.)    .    .   232  Ocean  St. 

March  19,  1906.   Southworth,  Henry  Martyn 6  Hutchinson's  Ct. 

June  20,  1904.       Southworth,  Miss  Sarah  J.  K.      ...    6  Hutchinson's  Ct. 
Jan.  27,  1902.       Spalding,  Anna  Horton  (Mrs.  Rollin  A.)  .  164  Ocean  St. 

Jan.  27,  1902.       Spalding,  Rollin  Aaron 164  Ocean  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Spalding, Williard  Floyd 164  Ocean  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Spinney,  Benjamin  Franklin 270  Ocean  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Spinney,  Sarah  Stetson  (Mrs.  Benjamin  F.) 

270  Ocean  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Sprague.  Benjamin 145  Ocean  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.       Sprague,  George  Everett 50  Bassett  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Sprague,  Henry  Breed, 

33  Walker  Road,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Aug.  26,  1901.      Sprague,  Laura  Loring  (Mrs.  Henry  B.) 

33  Walka-  Road,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Feb.  21,  1910.      Sprague,  Mary  Susie  (Mrs.  Vvrilliam  C.) 

27  Wentworth  PI. 

Feb.  21,  1910.      Sprague,  William  Chase 27  Wentworth  PI. 

Dec.  30,  1901.      Stacey,  Hannah  Maria  (Mrs.  Thomas)  .      13  Portland  St. 

May  28,  1906.       Stacey,  Miss  Jennie  Ellsworth 132  Chestnut  St. 

June  17,  1907.       Stark,  Josie  (Mrs.  Kirk) 8  Sanderson  Ave. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Stern,  Arthur 74  Broad  St. 

April  7,  1899.       Stetson,  Miss  Helen  Louise 252  Ocean  St. 

Oct.  20,  1902.       Stevens,  Charles  Gould  ......      147  Washington  St- 

Dec.  28,  1900.      Stevens,  Gertrude  Wright  (Mrs.  Maurice  A.) 

South  Hamilton,  Mass. 

Sept.  19,  1904.     Stevens,  James  Dexter 12  Highland  Ave. 

Oct.  20,  1902.       Stevens,  Mary  Brown  (Mrs.  Charles  N.)«.         / 

147  Washington  St. 
Dec.  28,  1900.  Stevens,  Maurice  Alvah  ....  South  Hamilton,  Mass. 
April  22,  1903.    Stewart,  Annie  O.  (Mrs.  Samuel  B.)  .  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

April  27,  1897.     Stewart,  Samuel  Barrett Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  15,  1909.      Stiles,  Harry  Eben 17  Broad  St. 

May  20,  1898.       Stimpson,  Isabelle  Bradford  (Mrs.  Henry)  24  Sachem  St. 
Oct.  21,  1907.       Stocker,  Miss  Nancy  Goodridge 

131  Dodge  St.,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Oct.  17,  1904.       Stone,  Eleanor  O.  (Mrs.  Charles  G.)  .    .    .8  Portland  St. 
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Nov.  24.  1897.  Stone,  Eliza  Ellen  (Mrs.  William)  ....  23  Lyman  St. 
Jan.  15,  1906.       Stone,  Ella  Maria  (Mrs.  James  O.) 

39  Grant  Road,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Dec.  16,  1902.      Stone,  Miss  Fredilyn  Almira 23  Lyman  St. 

Jan.  15,  1906.  Stone,  James  Oliver  .  39  Grant  Road,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Oct.  16,  1905.        Sutherland.  Abbie  Annie  (Mrs.  Daniel  A.)  261  Ocean  St. 

Oct.  16,  1905.       Sutherland.  Daniel  Alvah 261  Ocean  St. 

Sept.  19,  1904.  Sutherland,  Jesse  Thomas  .  .  .  .  216  Washington  St. 
Aug.  27,  1S99.      Sutherland,  Helen  Margaret  (Mrs.  Jesse  T.) 

216  Washington  St. 

June  19,  1905.       Swain,  Miss  Elmira  Hood 207  Lewis  St. 

Feb.  16,  1903.       Svmonds,  Mary  Alice  (Mrs.  Walter  E.)    .    57  Nahant  St. 

Feb.  2,  1 901.        Svmonds,  Warren  Lovell 57  Nahant  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Tapley,  Anna  Goldsborough  (Mrs.  Fred  F.)  .  22  Mall  St. 
Dec.  20,  1909.      Tapley,  Annah  Gertrude  (Mrs.  J.  W.)    .     13  Portland  St. 

April  27,  1907.    Tapley,  Henry  Fuller 280  Ocean  St. 

April  27,  1907.    Tapley,  Ida  Jane  (Mrs.  Henry  F.)    ....   280  Ocean  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.      Tapley,  John  Warren 13  Portland  St. 

Oct.  28,  1901.      Teal.  Harriet  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  William  L.) 

Main  St.,  Nahant,  Mass. 
Jan.  17,  1900.       Tebbetts,  Kate  Persis  (Mrs.  Hall  W.)    .  23  Wentworth  PI. 

Dec.  28,  1900.      Tebbetts.  Theodore  Charles 37  Baltimore  St. 

July  26,  1909.       Tewksbury,  Rebecca  Bartlett  (Mrs.  Charles  W.) 

115  Nahant  St. 
Jan.  15,  1906.       Thompson/Nellie  Hamilton  (Mrs.  Edwin  J.)  26  Breed  St. 

April  21,  1902.    Thompson,  William  Dimond 12  Sylvia  St. 

Sept.  21,  190S.  Thomson,  Eftie  Watson  (Mrs.  Robert  W.)  411  Broadway 
Oct.  20,  1902.  Thomson,  Elihu,  22  Monument  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Oct.  20,  1902.       Thomson,  Mary  Louise  (Mrs.  Elihu) 

22  Monument  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Sept.  2i,  1908.     Thomson,  Robert  W 411  Broadway 

June  1,  1897.        Tirrell,  Sarah  Eliza  (Mrs.  Minot) 

Hinckley  Rd.,  Milton,  Mass. 
Jan.  27,  1902.       Titus,  Augusta  Tyson  (Mrs.  I.  Walton)    .    n^  Deer  Cove 

Jan.  27,  1902.       Titus.  Isaac  Walton 11  Deer  Cove 

Dec.  20,  1909.  Torrey,  Clara  Standish  (Mrs.  William  F.)  .  14  Mace  PI. 
June  15,  1903.       Tripp,  Marie  Kunhardt  (Mrs.  Thaxter  N.)  11  Baltimore  St. 

March  27,  1900.  Tripp,  Thaxter  Norton 11  Baltimore  St. 

March  27,  1900.  Tucker,  Emma  Adalaide(Mrs.  Marcus  EO44  Hamilton  Av. 
July  26,  1909.       Tuttle,  Anna  Mor»e  (Mrs.  Calvin  B. )  9  West  Baltimore  St. 

Feb.  20,  1905.       Upham,  Otis  Leonard 204  Lewis  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Usher,  Edward  Preston Grafton,  Mass. 
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July  26,  1909.       Vella,  Miss  Nellie  Mabel .22  Breed  St. 

June  20,  1904.       Viall,  Miss  Annah  Plummer 

38  Thomas  Rd.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

July  28,  1902.       Viall,  Charles  Stewart 39  Bloomrield  St. 

June  20,  1904.      Viall,  Miss  Kate  Gile 

3S  Thomas  Rd.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
July  28,  1902.  Viall,  Lizzie  Frances  (Mrs.  Charles  S.)  39  Bloomrield  St. 
Feb    15,  1904.      Viall,  Miss  Mary  Ellen 

64  Middlesex  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
-  Feb.  21,  1910.       Viets.  Caroline  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  James  R.) 

26  Greystone  Pk. 
Feb.  21,  1910.       Viets,  James  Rollin 26  Greystone  Pk. 

July  26,  1909.  Walter,  Alfred  Mudge,    .   2729  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

July  26,  1909.  Walter,  Florence  Davis  (Mrs.  A.  M.) 

2729  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago,  Til. 

Nov.  15,  1909.      Ward,  Miss  Grace  Faulkner 6  New  Ocean  St. 

Jan.  11,  1899.  Warner.  Ellen  Louise  (Mrs.  John  G.)    .    17  Baltimore  St. 

Jan.  11,  1899.        Warner,  John  Gerry 17  Baltimore  St. 

Oct.  21,  1907.  Welch,  John  Henry, 

38  Sheridan   Road,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Feb.  16,  1903.  Wentworth,  Louis  Albert  ........   34  Lyman  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Whitman,  Joseph  Henry 10  Sherman  Terrace 

Aug.  18,  1902.      Whitten,  Frank  Swain 33  Munroe  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.      WUlard,  George  Addison 73  Astor  St. 

Jan.  19,  1903.        Willey,  William  Augustine 16  Bulfinch  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Williams,  Frank  Marshall 23  Grosvenor  Pk. 

March  8,  1901.     Wilson,  Alice  Newhall  (Mrs.) 22  Henry  Ave. 

Feb.  17,  190S.       Wilson,  Miss  Annie  Eudora 273  Ocean  St. 

Nov.   19,  1906.     Wilson,  Charles  Everett 22  Atlantic  St. 

March  12,  1900.  Wilson,  Faustina  Chadwell  (Mrs.  Eugene  A  ) 

49  Brimblecom  St. 

Nov.  19,  1906.  Wilson,  Leila  Weekes    (Mrs.  Charles  E.)   22  Atlantic  St. 

Jan.  27,  1902.        Wilson,  Miss  Maud  Elizabeth 16  Mansfield  PI. 

Oct.  17,  1904.  Winship,  Miss  Elmira  Stone    .    .    .    .  \   gS^Lafayette  Pk. 

Feb.  16,  1903.       Winslow,  Louis  Martin 68  Newhall  St. 

Feb.  16,  1903.  Winslow.  Lucy  Hovey    .  (Mrs.  Louis  M.)  6S  Newhall  St. 

Oct.  12,  1901.  Wires,  Harriet  Alona(Mrs.W.  Marshall)3i  Ocean  Terrace 

Oct.  12,  1 90 1.        Wires,  William  Marshall 31  Ocean  Terrace 

April  27,  1S97.     Wood,  Miss  Lana  Josephine 19  Franklin  St. 

Oct.  20,  1902.       Wood,  Miss  Ruth  Sarah .    .  19  Franklin  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Woodbury,  CharleN  Jeptha  Hill    ....   51  Baltimore  St. 

April  27,  1S97.      Woodbury,  John 14  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
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April  27,  1897.     Woodbury,  John  Page 

34S  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
April  26,  1900.  Woodbury,  Maria  Brown  (Mrs.  C.J.  H.)  51  Baltimore  St. 
Feb.  21,  1910.       Woodbury,  Mary  Parker  (Mrs.  S.  Herbert)  75  NahantSt. 
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FRANK    S.  WHITTEN,  PRINTER 

1911 


FORM  OF  BEQJJEST 


I  bequeath  the  sum  of dollars  to 

the  Lynn  Historical  Society,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  direct  that 
the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  said  Society  shall  be  a 
release  to  my  estate  and  to  its  executors  from  further  liability 
under  said  bequest. 
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Custodit 


/iLLIAM    S.  BURRILL 

)HN  ALBREE 

rEORGE  S.  Bliss 

.NTHONY  EARLE 

arl  A.  Mower 


Hall  and  Rooms 
Manuscripts 
Photography 
Hall  and  Rooms 
Hall  and  Rooms 


Warren  M.  Breed 

MlCAJAH  P.  CLOUGII 

Luther  S.  Johnson 


George  H.  Martin 
Henry  B-  Sprague 
Henry  F.  Tapley 


Lectures  and  Public  Meeting's 
Charles  N 


John  Albree 
Georgr  S.  Bliss 
Isabel  M.  Breed 


Barney 

Charles  S.  Groyer 
Sallie  H.  Hacker 
May  L.  Sheldon 


Necrology 
■- 

William  S.  Burrill 

Addie  II .  Alley  Charles  H.  Hastings 


Recepti 


Katharine  M.  Parsons 
Ella  D.  Bartlett 
M.  Nellie  Busier 
Anna  L.  Dunn 
Addie  G.  Fuller 
Sallie  H.  Hacker 
Maria  B.  Harmon 
Mary  M. Johnson 
Virginia  X.  Johnson 
Lucinda  M.  Lummus 


Kittie  M.  Xewhall 
Lucy  E.  B.  Newhalll 
Marion  W.  Newhall 
Mary  E.  Newhall   * 
Anna  R.  Phillips 
Elizabeth  E.  Rule 
Sarah  F.  Smith 
Ida  J.  Tapley 
Ellen  L.  Warner 
Maria  B.  Woodbury 


and  Members  of  the  Council 
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Genealogy 


Ellen  Midge  Burrill 
John  Albree 
Grace  Crafts  Alden 
Luther  Atwood 
Harriet  K.  Clough 
Nathan  M.  Hawkes 


Harriet  Fitts  Parker,  Sec 
Harriet  L.  Matthews 
Emma  F.  P.  Mower 
John  L.  Parker 
Mary  A.  Parsons 
Ruth  Wood 


Charles  X.  Barney 
George  Herbert  Breed 
George  S.  Bliss 
Frederick  L.  Bubier 
Ellen  M.  Burrill 
Joseph  Caunt 


Publication 
C.  J.  H.  Woodbury 

I.  Clarkson  Chase 
Micajah  P.  Clough 
Charles  S.  Gkover 
Charles  H.  Hastings 
Edward  L.  Pease 
Henry  F.  Tapley 


Charles  H.  Bangs 
Addie  H.  Alley 
Maizie  B.  Barney 
Isabel  M.  Breed 
Warren  M.  Breed 
Mary  J.  Bubier 
Grace  E.  Butman 
Mary  C.  Buzzell 
George  B.  Carr 
Bessie  B.  Cobb 
Charles  A.  Cross 
Merrill  F.  Delnow 
Alice  M.  Donahue 
William  E.  Dorman 
Franklin  H.  Downs 
Elmer  F.  Dwyer 
Louise  S.  Earle 
Eugene  B.  Fraser 


New  Members 

George  II .  Graham 
Charlotte  M.  Hill 
Augustus  J.  Horn 
Edwin  W.  Ingalls 
Robert  C. Ingalls 
A.  Dudley  Johnson- 
Luther  S.  Johnson- 
Frank  W.  Kimball 
Fred  H.  Nichols 
Guy  Newhall 
Harriett  F.  Parker 
Birney  C. Parsons 
Frank  B.  Rowell 
Elizabeth  E.  Rule 
Jennie  E.  Stacey 
Helen  L.  Stbtso^? 
Kate  P.  Tebbetts 
Robert  W   Thomson 
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Members  of  Lynn   Historical  Society 

Corrected  to  January  11,  191 1 

Members  arc  requested  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  any  change  in  atldrci 


HONORARY    MEMBER 

Nov.  21,    1910.     Goldsmith,  Col.  Edward  I .12  Mason  St. 

April  27,  1897.      Kimball,   Rufus 54  Harwood  St. 

(Constituted  Honorary  Member  January  10,  lyio.) 


LIFE  MEMBERS 


Sept.  9,  189S.         Baker,  Alfred  Landon „.    .    .  Lake  Forest,  111. 

March  iS,  1S99.    Baker,  Harry  Mudge 115  Ocean  St. 


MEMBERS 

July  26,  1909.  Aborn,  Frank  Parker .  195  Ocean  St. 

July  26,  1909.  Aborn,  Grace  Berry  (Mrs.  Frank  P.)   .  .    .  195  Ocean  St. 

Feb.  19,  1906.  Abbott,  Alice  Cooper  (Mrs.  Warren  J.) 

25  Atlantic  Terrace 

May  16,  1910.  Abbott,  Alice  Goodsel  (Mrs.  Fred  B.)    .    .27  Nahant  PI. 

April  27,  1S97.  Abbott,  Waldo  Lovejoy 25  Atlantic  Terrace 

Oct.  20,  1902.  Albree,  John    .    .  279  Humphrey  St.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Oct.  21,  1907.  Alden,  Miss  Grace  Crafts 125  Johnson  St. 

July  29.  1901.  Allen.  Eliza  Maria  (Mrs.  Walter  B.)         .    .  2  Walden  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.  Allen,  Frederick 25  Wolcott  Rd. 

Nov.  15,  1909.  Allen,  George   Harrison  .    .    .    ." 340  Broad  St. 

May  23,  1904.  Allen,  Miss  Helen  N. 80  Franklin  St. 

Oct.  20,  1902.  Alley,  Miss  Addie  Horton 1  Chestnut  Ave. 

Nov.  15,  1909.  Ames,  George  Frederick 136  Euclid  Ave. 

Dec.  16.  1902.  Amory,  Elizabeth T.  Snelling  (  Mrs.  Augustine  H.) 

Dedham,  Mass. 

Oct.  21,  1907.  Andrews,  Flora  Edith  (Mrs.  Edwin  F.).  .  11  Shepard  St. 

July  28,  1902.  Arrington,  Alfred  Augustus 44  Rockaway  St. 

Feb.  20,  1905.  Aspinwall,  Miss  Minnie  Ida 3  Lewis  St. 

July  26.  1909.  Atherton,  Albert  Henry [178  Ocean  St. 
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July  26,  1900.  Atherton,  Carrie  Alice  (Mrs.  Albert  H.)    .  17S  Ocean  St. 

June  20,  1910.  Atherton,  Edith  Hale- (Mrs.  Horace  H.) 

53  Lincoln  Ave.,  Saugus 

June  20,  1910.  Atherton,  Horace  Hale  ....    53  Lincoln  Ave.,  Saugus 

July  26,  1909.  Atherton,   Lawrence  George 11  Nichols  St. 

July  26,  1909.  Atherton,  Maude  Tuttle  (Mrs.  L.  G.)  .    .    11  Nichols  St. 

Jan.  27,  1902.  Atkins,  Annie  Jackson  (Mrs.  Frank  W.) 

4  Lake  View  Ave. 

Jan.  27,  1902.  Atkins,  Frank  Wilbur 4  Lake  Mew  Ave. 

April  27,  1S97.  Attwill,  Alfred  Mudge .19  Kensington  Sq* 

June  16,  1902.  Attwill,  Louis  Hulen 15  Ocean  Terrace 

April  27,  1S97.  Atwood,  Luther  ...........  8  Sagamore  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Bacheller,  Edward  Franklin  .        3S  Broad  St. 

July  26,  1909.  Bacheller,  Mrs.  Eliza  Berry      .    .  101  North  Common  St. 

Feb.  21,1910.  Bacheller,   Nathaniel  Johnson 3S  Broad  St. 

Feb.  19,  1906.  Bailey,  Miss  Katharine 11  Chancery  Ct. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Baird,  William  Lewis 37  Elm  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Baker.  Frederick  Ezra 9  Portland  St. 

Sept.  30,  1 90 1.  Baker,  Lydia  Maria  (Mrs.  William  E.)    .  112  Johnson  St. 

March  18,  1S99.  Baker,  Lynette  Dawes  (Mrs.  Harry  M.)    .    115  Ocean  St. 

Sept.  30,  1901.  Baker.  William  Ezra    .........     112  Johnson  St. 

June  19,  1905.  Balcom,  Emily  Osborne  (Mrs.  John  A.)     .    203  Lewis  St. 

June  19,  1905.  Balcom,  John  Alvin 203  Lewis  St. 

Feb.  15,  1904.  Bangs,  Charles  Howard 130  Green  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Bangs,  Mrs.  Martha  Phiipot  Swett  ....  130  Green  St. 

March  12,  1900.  Barker,  Ralph"  Emerson 17  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

April  27,  1S97.  Barney.  Charles  Neal 8  Tudor  St. 

Feb.  20,  1905.  Barney,  Miss  Lydia  Louise 103  Green  St. 

June  20,  1904.  Barney,  Maizie  Blaikie  fMrs.  Charles  N.)    .    .  8 Tudor  St. 

Dec.  17,  1906.  Barney,  Mary  Louise  (Mrs.  William  M.)  .    103  Green  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Barney,  William  Mitchell 103  Green  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Barris,  Anna  E.  (Mr*.  Joseph  M.)     ...    30  Hanover  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Barris,  Joseph  M 30  Hanover  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Barry,  John  Mathew 23  Tudor  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.  Barry,  Joseph  Lewis    .    .        ^.    .  33  Tudor  St. 

Dec.  30,  1 901.  Barry,  Sarah  Barter  (Mrs.  Theodore)    .    .    .    Ayer,  Mass. 

Oct.  2S,  1901.  Barry,  William  Joseph       56S  Essex  St. 

Jan.  28,  1898.  Bartlett,  Ella  Doak  (Mrs.  John  S.)    .    .    .     61  Atlantic  St. 

Jan.  28,  1898.  Bartlett,  John  Stephen 61  Atlantic  St. 

Sept.  20,  1909.  Basset,  William 55  Baltimore  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Batchelder,  George  Hall 23  Lincoln  St. 

April  21,  1902.  Bauer.  Fannie  Miller  (Mrs.  Ralph  S.) 

169 Lynn  Shore  Drive 
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April  21,  1902.     Bauer,  Ralph  Sherman 169  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

Oct.  iS,  1909.       Beardsell,  George  Richardson 20  Prescott  PI. 

Dec.  20,  1909.      Bedard,  Joseph  Armand ill  Leighton  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.  Bedard,  Rose  Louise  X  Mrs.  J.  A.)    .    .    .111  Leighton  St. 

Dec.  20.  1909.  Bennett,  Alice  Emogen  ^Mrs.  W.  H.)    .    15  Red  Rock  St. 

June  20,  1904.  Bennett.  Frank  P.  .    .  Main  St.,  R.  F.  D.,  Saugus,  Mass. 

March  S,  1901.     Bennett.  George  Edwin .  94  Lafayette  Pk. 

April  27,  1S97.    Bennett,  Josiah  Chase 7  Mason  St. 

Jan.  20,  1907.  Bennett,  Nancy  L.  (Mrs.  Frank  P.) 

Main  St.,  R.  F.  D.,  Saugus,  Mass. 

Dec.  20,  1909.      Bennett.  William  Henry 15  Red  Rock  St. 

Oct.  iS,  1909.       Berg,  Miss  Tekla  A.  J 1  Atlantic  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.      Berry,  Henry  Newhall .  27  Nahant  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Berry,  Mabel  Lavinia  (Mrs.  H.N.)  .    .    .    .  27  Nahant  St. 

Feb.  iS,  1907.  Berry,  Sarah  Catharine  (Mrs.  Benjamin  J.)   238  Ocean  St. 

June  9,  1S99.  Berry.  Susannah  Witherell  (Mrs.  John  \V.) 

105  Franklin  St. 

Mar.  15,  1909.     Bessom,  Eugene  A 239  Eastern  Ave. 

Mar.  27,  1900.      Bessom,  William  Blaney 75  Superior  St. 

Nov.  19,  1906.      Black,  Everett  Hudson 16  Hanover  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.  Black,  Josephine  Chaplin  (Mrs.  T.  C.)    .     16  Hanover  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.       Blair,  Orrin  Currier 79  North  Common  St. 

Nov.  24,  1897.     Bliss,  George  Spencer 11  Light  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Bliss.  Mary  Gerry  Brown  (Mrs.  George  S.)     11  Light  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.      Blood,  Arthur  Josiah 556  Chestnut  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.     Blood,  Charles  Otis 18  Grosvenor  Pk. 

Oct.  28,  1S9S.       Blood.  Eldredge  Hugh 157  Maple  St. 

Nov.  15,    1909.  Blood,  Lizzie  Brown  (Mrs.  C.  O.)    .    .  18  Grosvenor  Pk. 

June  20,  1904.       Bowen,  Miss  Abby  Maria 63  Fayette  St. 

July  26,  1909.  Boyce,  Annie  Gertrude  (Mrs.  S.J.)  ...    40  Endicott  St. 

July  26,  1909.       Boyce,  Samuel  Jonathan 40  Endicott  St. 

July  26,  1909.        Boyer,  Elmer  Eisworth 30  Endicott  St. 

July  26.  1909.       Boynton,  Charles  Herbert 12  Ocean  Terrace 

July  26,  1909.        Boynton,  Herbert  Pickering 15  Mansfield  PI. 

July  26,  1909.  Boynton,  Lizzie  Mabel  (Mrs.  Herbert  P)  .  i<;  Mansfield  PI. 

Feb.  20,  1900.       Breed,  Miss  Adelaide  L 17  Nahant  St. 

May  15,  1905.  Breed.  Alice  Maria  (Mrs.  Joseph  J.)  .    .    252  Lynnlield  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.       Breed,  Charles  Norcross 54  Nahant  St. 

July  26,  1909.        Breed,  Charles  Otis 12  George  St. 

May  18,  190S.  Breed,  Clara  Ella  (Mrs.  Frank  M.) 

62  Burrill  St.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

June  20,  1904.      Breed,  Miss  Clara  Levenia 212  Lewis  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.        Breed,  Edwin  Thruston .    .  60  Atlantic  St. 
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Sept.  19.  1910.  Breed,  Edith  Gove  (Mrs.  George  Herbert)  .  24  Wave  St. 
Sept.  19,  1904.     Breed,  EfTie  Thomson  (Mrs.  Nathaniel  P.) 

9  Washington  Sq. 

June  1,  1S97.         Breed,  Miss  Emma  Hawthorne 69  Newhall  St. 

April  26,  1900.     Breed,  Florence  Louise  (Mrs.  Warren  M.J 

9  Kensington  Sq. 
Nov.  28,  1899.      Breed,  Frances  Tucker  (Mrs.  George  A.)   .  56  Bassett  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Breed,  Francis  Stewart 18  Baltimore  St. 

Nov.  28,  1S99.      Breed,  George  Albert 56  Bassett  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Breed,  George  Herbert 24  Wave  St. 

March  27,  1900.   Breed,  George  Herschel 22  Grosvenor  Pk. 

March  21,  1910.  Breed,  George  Wesley 50  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

April  22,  1903.    Breed,  Hannah  Pope  (Mrs.  Bowman   B.) 

9  Washington  Sq. 

April  27,  1897.    Breed,  Henry  Wilbour 48  Nahant  St. 

Dec.  30.  1901.      Breed,  Miss  Isabel  Morgan 69  Newhall  St. 

March  26,  1901.  Breed,  Lilla  Mabel  (Mrs.  Charles  O.)  .  .  .  54  Elm  St. 
Feb.  21,  1910.  Breed,  Lillian  Gertrude,  (Mrs.  Henry  W.)  48  Nahant  St. 
Feb.  9/1S99.  Breed,  Mary  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Allen  B.)  47  Commercial  St. 
Sept.  19,  1904.     Breed,  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth    ...    26  West  Baltimore  St. 

April  22,  1903.    Breed,  Nathaniel  Pope 9  Washington  Sq- 

April  27,  1907.    Breed,  Stephen  Lovejoy 15  Newhall  St. 

June  20,  1904.       Breed,  Walter  Hervey 18  Cherry  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Breed,  Warren  Mudge 9  Kensington  Sq. 

Oct.  19.  1908.       Brevoort,  Mabel  (Mrs.  Harry) 28  Norcross  Ct. 

Sept.  30,  1901.      Brown,  Miss  Bethany  Smith 83  Green  St. 

Sept.  20,  1909.     Brown,  Charles  Albert 9  Ocean  Ter. 

Oct.  19,  190S.        Brown.  Miss  Emma  Ireson 56  Baltimore  St. 

Nov.  19,  1906.      Brown,  Kate  Murray  (Mrs.  Joseph  G.)    .    .     S3  Green  St. 
June  20,  1910.      Bubier.  Annie  G.  (Mrs.)  .    .11  Hardy  Road,  Svvampscott 
April  27,  1897.     Bubier,  Frederick  Louis.    .......    23  Lafayette  Pk. 

April  27.  1897.  Bubier,  Harriott  Mudge  (Mrs.  Frank  P.)  1S5  Franklin  St. 
May  19,  1903.  Bubier,  Helen  Putnam  (Mrs.  Eugene  H.)  213  Boston  St. 
April  27,  1S97.     Bubier,  Miss  Joanna  Attwill     ....  172  Washington  St. 

Jan.  15,  1906.        Bubier.  Miss  Joanna  Mary 92  Johnson  St. 

April  27.  1S97.     Bubier,  Mary  Ada  (Mrs.  S.  Arthur)    .    .    .<•  62  Bassett  St. 

April  27,  1907.     Bubier,  Miss  Mary  Adelaide 17  Lafayette  Pk. 

Dec.  30,  1901.  Bubier,  Mary  Nellie  (Mrs.  Frederick  L.)  23  Lafayette  Pk. 
April  27,  1897.     Bubier,  Nathan  George 

11  Hardy  Road,   Swamp:>cott,  Mass. 

April  27.  1S97.     Bubier.  Samuel  Arthur 62  Bassett  St. 

June  20,  1910.       Buffum,  Walter  N Brookline,    Mass. 

March   iS,  1899.   Buker,  Frank  Emery  ...  22  King  St..  Abington,  Mass. 
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April  27,  1897.     Bulrinch.  Charles  Frederick 184  Lewis  St. 

April  iS,  1910.     Burditt,  Ellen  Lord  (Mrs.  Charles.  A.) 

Beacon  St.,  Brookline 

Nov.  21,  1910.      Burnham,  Charles  A 12  King's  Beach  Terrace 

Nov.  21,  1910.      Burnham,  Lucy  Pinkham  (Mrs.  Charles  A.) 

12  King's  Beach  Terrace 

April  27,  1S97.      Burrill,  Miss  Abbv  Maria 44  Hanover  St. 

Jan.   16,  1905.        Burrill.  Miss  Ellen   Mudge 23  Nahant  PI. 

Nov.  19,  1906.      Burrill,  Harrison   Parrott 23  Nahant  PI. 

April  27,  1S97.     Burrill,  John  Irving 23  Nahant  PI. 

April  27,  1S97.     Burrill,  William  Abbott 44  Hanover  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Burrill,  William  Stocker 23  Nahant  PI. 

May  20,  1907.       Burrows,  Miss  Elizabeth  Campbell    ....    90  Ocean  St. 

Nov.    15.  1909.     Burrows,  Walter  Irving 74  Lafayette  Pk. 

June  20,  1904.       Butman,  Grace  Everett  (Mrs.  William  W.) 

49  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 
Feb.  16,  1903.       Buzzell,  Mary  Caroline  (Mrs.  Oscar  W.)  49  Lafayette  Pk. 


April  21,  1902.     Caldwell,  Elizabeth  Whipple  (Mrs.  George  H.) 

52  Cherry  St. 
June  20,  1904.  Caldwell,  Ella  Lee  (Mrs.  Daniel  I.)  .  .  46  Graves  Ave. 
March  26,  1901.   Caldwell,  Sarah  M.  N.  (Mrs.  Luther  C) 

23  Caldwell  Crescent 
Jan.  19,  1903.        Cannitte,  Mary  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  John  F.)  .  118  Green  St. 

June  21,  1909.       Carr,  Alice  May  (Mrs.  George  B  ) 4  Baker  St. 

June  21,  1909.       Carr.  George  Byron 4  Baker  St. 

Sept.  30,  1 901.      Carswell,  Joseph  Warren 47  Broad  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.      Caswell,  Herbert  A.    .    .    Kenwood  Drive  (P.  O.  Box  34) 
Nov.  15,  1909.      Caswell,  Ruby  Clark  (Mrs.  Herbert  A.) 

Kenwood  Drive  (P.O.  Box 34) 
March  21,  1904.  Caunt,  Joseph  .  619  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
March  21,  1904.   Caunt,  Lucy  (Mrs.  Joseph) 

619  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Oct.  18,  1909.       Chadwick,  Catherine  Augusta  (Mrs.  E.  A.)  .  14  I£stes  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.       Chadwick.  Elmer  Allen .    ^  .    14  Estes  St. 

Feb.  2,  1901.         Chase,  Alice  Breed  (Mrs.  Philip  A.)  .    .  47  Baltimore  St. 

Dec.  19,  1910.       Chase,  Charles  H 23  Baker  St. 

Feb.  15,  1904.       Chase,  Ella  Frances  (Mrs.)  . no  Broad  St. 

Oct.  15,  1906.       Chase,  Grace  Greenwood  (Mrs.  I.  Clarkson) 

206  Ocean  St. 

Oct.  15,  1906.        Chase,  Isaiah  Clarkson 206  Ocean  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Chase,  Maria  Rachel  (Mrs.  Warren  H.)  185  Franklin  St. 
Dec.  20,  1909.        Chase,  Maud  Brisella  (Mrs.  M.  W.)  ...  15  Euclid  Ave. 
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Dec.  20,  1909.        Chase,  Mial  Woodbury 15  Euclid  Ave. 

April  27,  1S97.     Clark.  Charles  Edward S9  Broad  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.  Clark,  Charles  Freeman  .    .  41  Taylor  St..  Saugus,  Mass. 

Oct.  18,  1909.       Clark,  Harold  Swain 114  Green  St. 

Sept.  20,  1909.  Clarke.  Nathan  Dana  Appleton    ....    59  Exchange  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Clifford,  Miss  Frances  Edna 

239  Lafayette  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Sept.  30,  1 901.  Clough,  Abbie  Mahalath  (Mrs.  Charles  BO70  Cherry  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Clough.  Harriet  Kellev  (Mrs.  Micajah  P.)   253  Ocean  St. 

March  24,  1902.  Clough,  Martha  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Orville  A.) 

28  Baltimore  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Clough,  Micajah  Pratt 253  Ocean  St. 

March  24,  1902.    Clough,  Orville  Alberton 28  Baltimore  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Coates,  Frederic  Sumner 21    Highland  Ave. 

March  26.  1901.  Cobb.  Bessie  Brown  (Mrs.  Carolus  M.)     .    10  Nahant  St. 

March  26.  1901.   Cobb.  Carolus  Melville 10  Nahant  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Coffin.  Charles  Albert 264  Ocean  St. 

March  8,  1901.      Colburn.  Clifton 2  Sagamore  St. 

Dec.  17,  1906.  Colburn,  Gertrude  Scott  (Mrs.  Clifton)  .    2  Sagamore  St. 

Dec.  28,  1903.  Collins.  Anna  Louise  (Mrs.  Charles  A.)    .   S  Prescott  PI. 

Oct.  20,  1902.        Collins,  Timothy  Augustus 1  Union  St. 

Oct.  26,  1900.  Conner.  Adalaide  Marie  (Mrs.  James  H.)  27  Sagamore  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.       Conway,  Charles  Henry 196  Ocean  St. 

Jan.  28.  1904.        Cowles,  Miss  Harriet  Anne 31  Franklin  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.        Crawford,  Lester  Joseph 26  Williams  Ave. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Crosby,  Miss  Harriet  Frances   .    .    .   262  Washington  St. 

April  27.  1S97.     Cross,  Charles  Alfred 14  Chase  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Cross,  John  Henry    94  Atlantic  Ave..  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Oct.  iS,  1909.  Cross,  Nellie  Masury  (Mrs.  J.  H.) 

94  Atlantic  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Oct.  iS,  1909.  Currier,  Emily  Pinkham  (Mrs.  B.  W.)  .    .  176  Ocean  St. 

Nov.  27,  1904.      Cutts,  Miss  Grace  Renton       9  Lookout  Terrace 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Dame,  Melvin  A 487  Western  Ave. 

April  26,  1900.  Darcy.  Alice  Maud  (Mrs.  John  W.)     ....     12  Park  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Darcy,  John  William N  .    .  /l2  Park  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Dearborn,  Edward  Dearborn 24  Elm  St. 

Jan.  10,  1903.        Delnow,  Merrill  Fillmore 61   South  St. 

Dec.  19,  1910.  Demarest,  Abby  Wilson  (Mrs.  David)    .    .  47  Bassett  St. 

June  16,  1902.        Demarest,  David 47  Bassett  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.        Dick.  Alexander  W .    32  Walden  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.       Dick,  Jessie  M.  (Mrs.  A.  W.) 32  Walden  St. 

April  17,  1903.  Donohoe,  Miss  Alice  Maud  ....     33  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 
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Jan.  15,  1906.        Donovan.  Daniel ...    21  High  Rock.  St. 

Oct.  20,  1902.       Dorman,  William  Edwin 29  Red  Rock  St. 

May  15,  1905.        Downing.  William  Ellms iS  Wolcott  Road. 

July  2jf>,  1909.  Downs,  Franklin  Herbert  ......  12  Kensington  Sq. 

Nov.  15,  1909.      Dunbar,  Everett  Henry 16  Circuit  Ave. 

March  iS.  1S99.  Dunn,  Anna  Lincoln  (Mrs.  Lewis  D.)    .22  Portland  St. 

March  S.  1901.  Durland.  Henrietta  (Mrs.  Robert  M.) 

Cherry  St.,  Hamilton,  Mass. 
Feb*.  9,  1S99.         Dwyer,  Elmer  Francis 34  Maple  St. 

April  22.  1903.     Earl,  Miss  Georgia  Katrine 12  Tudor  St. 

June  20,  1904.       Earl.  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 12  Tudor  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Earle.   Anthony no  Henry  Ave. 

April  27,  1S97.     Earle,  Miss  Louise  Snow no  Henry  Ave. 

Dec.  20,  1909.       Edson,  John  Francis 502  Western  Ave. 

July  26,  1909.        Edson,  Nathan  Willis 49S  Western  Ave. 

June  15.  1903.       Eilenberger,  Edgar 18  Elsmere  PI. 

Nov.  19,  1906.  Ellis,   Agnes  Jane  (Mrs.  George  M.)  .    .  40  Sagamore  St. 

Nov.  19,  1906.       Ellis,  George  Modastus 40  Sagamore  St. 

Oct.  2S,  1 901.  Emerson,  Anna  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Henry  P.)  205  Ocean  St. 

Nov.  19,  1906.  Falls,  Hannah  Lizzie  (Mrs.  Henry  B.)  .    .  11  Sachem  St. 

Nov.  19,  1906.      Falls,  Henry  Baker n  Sachem  St. 

Dec.  30,  1902.       Farquhar,  John  Malcolm 9  Bassett  St. 

Nov.  21,  1910.      Farrow,  Maud  Dorothy ...  60  Essex  St. 

May  15,  1905.  Field,  Emma  Judson  (Mrs.  C.  H.)  ....    517  Essex  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.       Fish,  Walter  Clarke 21  Wave  St. 

June  20,  1904.  Fiske,  Miss  Maria  Cummings    .    .        .    .    .   35  Centre  St. 

Nov.  17,  1902.  Flint,  Anna  Steen  (Mrs.  Frank  E.)  .  28  Atlantic  Terrace 

Nov.  17,  1902.      Flint,  Frank  Edward 28  Atlantic  Terrace 

June  19,  1905.  Fogg,  Harriet  Adaline    (Mrs.  J.  Manson)  27  Lincoln  St. 

Oct.  18.  1909.  Forsyth.  Katherine  Isabel  (Mrs  William)  .    16  Baker  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.        Forsyth,  William 16  Baker  St. 

Feb.  24,  1902.  Foster,  Susan  Maria  (Mrs.  George)  ....  3  Ocean  Ter. 

Dec.  17,  1906.       Fraser,  Eugene  Bartlett 8  Sanderson'  Ave. 

Nov.  15,  1909.      French,  Edward  Vinton 22  Park  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.  French,  Gertrude  Mix  (Mrs.  H.  R.)     ....    18  Park  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.       French,  Henry  Richardson       18  Park  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.  French,  Mary  Wentworth  (Mrs.  E.  V.)  .    .    .  22  Park  St. 

Oct.  18,  1009.       Frizzell,  Frank  Hazen   • 9  Cobbett  PI. 

Sept.  15,  1902.      Fry,  James  Boyce Greenville,  N.  H. 

April  27,  1897.  Fuller,  Addie  Green  (Mrs.  Charles  S.)    .    .    .26  Vine  St. 
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Oct.  iS,  1909.       Gage,  Anna  Lincoln  (Mrs.  F.  H.) 

130  Atlantic  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Oct.  18,  1909.       Gage,  Frank  Herbert 

130  Atlantic  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Feb.  18,  1907.       Gale,  Samuel,  Sr 98  Vine  St. 

Jan.  15,  1906.        Galloupe.  Francis  Ellis. 

336  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  27,  1902.        Gay,  Charles  Webster 25  Exchange  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.  Goddard.  Frederick  Augustine  .....  151  Ocean  St. 
Dec.  19,  1910.       Goldsmith,   Mary  A.   (Mrs    William.   F.)  .  12  Mason  St. 

Dec.  19,  1910.       Goldsmith,  William   F.     *    •    ' 12   Mason  St. 

Jan.  28,  1904.  Goldthwait.  Georgianna  Lewis  (Mrs.)  .  177  Chatham  St. 
July  28,  1S99.  Goldthwait,  Martha  Elonor  'Mrs.  Eben)  .  18  Portland  St. 
April  27.  1897.     Goodell,  Abner  Cheney,  Jr.  .  4  Federal  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Aug.  18,  1902.      Goodell.  Miss  Addie  Grace 4  Broad  St. 

Feb.  2,  1901.         Goodridge,  Charles   Sewell 79  Johnson  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.      Goodridge.  Georgianna  Frothingham  (Mrs.  Micajah  N.) 

109  Lawton  Ave. 
Jan.  20,  1907.        Goodridge,  Nellie  Marsh  (Mrs.  Charles  S.) 

79  Johnson  St. 
March  12,  1900.  Goodwin,  Daniel  Webster.  .  .  .  129  Lynn  Shore  Drive 
Feb.  24,  1902.  Goodwin.  Joseph  Warren  ....  •  .  .  8  Burchstead  PI. 
Feb.  24,  1902.       Goodwin,  Martha  Smith  (Mrs.  Joseph  W.) 

8  Burchstead  PI. 
Jan.  10,  1903.        Goodwin,  Mary  Carr  (Mrs.  Daniel  W.) 

129  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

Sept.  17,  1906.     Gordon,  Edward  Bertelle 174  Lewis  St. 

Jan.  27,  1902.        Gordon,  Frederick  Allston 624  Chestnut  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.  Gordon,  Miss  Julia  Ann  .  215  First  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Dec.  24,  189S.       Gove.  William  Henry     .    254  Lafayette  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Gowen,  Howard  Earl 20  Lookout  Terrace 

April  27,  1897.     Graham,  George  Herbert 3  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

June  20.  1904.       Graham,  Martha  Louise  (Mrs.  George  H.) 

3  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

July  26.  1909.        Grant,  George  Benjamin 12  Mansrield  PI. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Graves,  Edwin  Johnson  .     io  Vine  St.,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Sept.  20,  1909.      Gray,  George  Henry 26  Ocean  St. 

Sept.  19,  1910.      Gray,  Hannah  Augusta  (Mrs.  William  T.) 

105  Laighton  St. 
Sept.  20,  1909.      Gray,  Nellie  May  (Mrs.  George  H.)     ...    26  Ocean  St. 

Nov.  15,  [909.       Green,  Eugene  Andrew 141  Washington  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.       Green,  Eugene  Franklin 141  Washington  St. 

April  27,  1^97.      Green,  Henry  Harrison 144  Franklin  St. 

Oct.  20,  1902.       Green,  Susan  Frances  (Mrs.  Charles  L.)  .    9  Prescott  PI. 
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lay  iS,  190S.  Green,  Mary  Anne  (Mrs.  S.  Henderson)  So  Lafayette  Pk. 

)ct.  iS.  1909.  Gregory,  George 23  Wolcott  Rd. 

iov.  15.  1909.  Grover,  Byron  Eugene         179  Ocean  St. 

)ec.  28,  1900.  Grover,  Charles  Shreve 16  Grover  St. 

s'ov.  15,  1909.  Grover,  James   Hubert 40  Baltimore  St. 

uly  26,  1909.  Grover,  Mary  Rogers  (Mrs.  Charles  S.)    .    16  Grover  St. 

i.pril  27.  1S97.      Hacker,  Miss  Sallie  Hannatord  ....  30  Ocean  Terrace 

ipril  27.  1S97.     Hannan.  Joseph  Francis 36  Rogers  Ave. 

'eb.  21,  1910.       Harding,  jidia  Barnes  (Mrs.  Joseph  W.)  .  33  Nahant  St. 
^pril  27,  1S97.      Harmon.  Maria  Batchelder  (Mrs.  Rollin  E.) 

89  North  Common  St. 
ipril  27,  1S97.     Harmon,  Rollin  Eugene    ....     S9  North  Common  St. 

)ec.    19,   1910.     Harney,  Patrick  J 103  Washington   St. 

iov.  2S,  1S99.      Hastings,  Charles  Houghton 163  Ocean  St. 

an.  27.  1902.        Hastings.  Lucie  Ingalls  (Mrs.  Charles  H.)  163  Ocean  St. 

)ct.  18,  1909.        Hastings,  Wilmot  Reed 38  Exchange  St. 

ipril  27.  1S97.     Hawkes.  Nathan  Mortimer City  Hall 

«ov.  15,  1909.      Hayden,  Miss  Annie  Laura 23  Chestnut  St. 

larch  15,  1909.   Haywood,  Annie  Cowles  (Mrs. Charles  EO34  Harwood  St. 

larch  15,  1909.   Haywood,  Charles  Edward 34  Harwood  St. 

'eb.  21,     1910.    Hazeltine,  William  Penn 17  Beede  Ave. 

'eb.  21,     1910.    Hazeltine.  Bethiah  (Mrs.  William  Penn.)  .  17  Beede  Ave. 
>ct.  iS,  1909.        Hill,  Abbie  Maria  (Mrs.  Herbert  M.)  .    So  La  Fayette  Pk. 

larch  26,  1901.    Hill,  Miss  Charlotte  Farnsworth 9  Prescott  PI. 

larch  26,  1 901.   Hill,  George  Barnum     .    .    .    .    : 12c  Lewis  St. 

ept.  20,  1909.      Hill,  Herbert  Melvin So  Lafayette  Pk. 

.pril  27,  1897.      Hilton.  Eliza  Learned  ''Mrs.  Charles  S.)  .  16  Henry  Ave. 

iov.  15,  1909.      Hines,  John  Joseph 40  Rogers  Ave. 

'eb.  i6j  1903.       Hitchcock.  Eliza  Jacobs  (Mrs.  Fred  S.)  .    112  Jenness  St. 

ipril  27,  1S99.     Hitchings,  James  Winchester 176  Ocean  St. 

)ec.  28,  1900.       Hixon.  Lucilla  Delia  (Mrs.  Warren  S.)    .    .  65  Baker  St. 

>ec.  28,  1900.       Hixon,  Warren  Sewell 65  Baker  St. 

'eb.  21,  1010.       Hobby.  Walter  Remington 394  Summer  St. 

)ct.  20,  1902.        Hodgdon,  Charles  Ellsworth  s         > 

95  Banks  Road,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
>ec.  16.  1907.        Hodges,  Miss  Nannie  Pen  nock 

81  Middlesex  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
in.  27,  1902.        Hoitt,  Augusta  Lauretta  (Mrs.  Augustus  J.) 

13  Henry  Ave. 

Hoitt,  Augustus  Joshua   .    .        13   Henry  Ave. 

Hoitt,  Charles  Lewis 90  South  Common  St. 

Holder,  Miss  Caroline  Healey 9  Tapley  St. 
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March  27,  1900.  Holder,  Miss  Harriet  Ella 9  Taplev  St. 

Dec.  2S,  1900.  Holder,  William  Charming Middleton,  Mass. 

July  26,  1909.  Holman,  Stephen,  150  Atlantic  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Sept.  19,  1904.  Homan,  Henry  Hurst 24  Fearless  Ave.. 

Sept.   19,  1904.  Homan  Maria  Josephine  (Mrs.  Henry  H.) 

24  Fearless  Ave. 

July  28,  1902.  Hood,  Miss  H.  Maria 23  Wentworth  PI. 

Dec.  2S.  1900.  Hood,  Miss  Julia  Pond 254  Ocean  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Howe,  Oliver  Raymond 20  Bedford  St. 

Dec.   19,   1910.  Hoyt,  Albert  M 11  Kenwood   Terrace 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Hoyt,  Jarvis  Gilbert 12  Crescent  Ct. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Hoyt,  Joseph  Morrill 145  Lewis  St. 

Dec.    19,    1910.  Hoyt,  Josephine  T.  (Mrs.  Albert  M.) 

11  Kenwood  Terrace 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Hoyt,  Mary  Alice  (Mrs.  Joseph  M.)    .    .    .    145  Lewis  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Hunt,  Clarence  Nathaniel  Poor  ....  274  Western  Ave. 

Dec.  17,  1906.  Huskins,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Samuel  C.)    .    .    209  Lewis  St. 

Dec.  19,  1910.  Hussey,  John  Byron 20  Avon  St.,   Cliftondale 

Oct.  iS,  1909.  Hutchinson,  James  Abbott 

35  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dec.  14,  1898.  Ingalls,  Edwin  Warren 98  Laighton  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Ingalls,  Emma  Frances  (Mrs.  Jerome)    .    .  229  Ocean  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Ingalls,  James  Frederick .  605  Western  Ave. 

April  27,  1S97.  Ingalls,  Jerome 229  Ocean  St. 

May  20,  1S9S.  Ingalls,  Miss  Mary  Mower 1S9  Essex  St. 

Jan.  17,  1900.  Ingalls,  Robert  Collyer .53  Commercial  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Jackson,  Charles  Henry 155  Chestnut  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Jackson,  Charles  Selvin 25  West  Baltimore  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Jackson,  Lilian  Fuller  (Mrs.  C.  S.) 

25  West  Baltimore  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Jaques,  Rupert  Ward 88  South  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Jarvis,  Charles  Edwin •    ;    .  25  Cherry  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Jarvis,  Charlotte  Matilda  (Mrs.  Charles  Edwin) 

25  Cherry  St. 

Nov.  24,  1S97.  Johnson,  Addie  Izannah  (Mrs.) 4  Broad  St. 

Jan.  27,  1902.  Johnson,  Addie  Mabel  (Mrs.  A.  Justus) 

137  Elmwood  Road,  Swampscott 

April  27,  1897.  Johnson.  Andrew  Dudley 16  Shepard  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Johnson,  Anna  Louisa  (Mrs.  Enoch  S.)  .   55  Atlantic  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Johnson,  Asa  Justus  .    .  137  Elmwood  Road.  Swampscott 
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April  27.  1897.     Johnson,  Benjamin  Newhall 109  Nahant  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.      Johnson,  Charles  Sawyer 44  Breed  St. 

Jan.  27.  1902.       Johnson.  Ellen  Maria  (Mrs.  Rufus  A.) 

35  Lincoln  Ave.,  East  Saugus.  Mass. 

April  iS.  1910.     Johnson.  Elliott  Clark 62  Mall  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.      Johnson,  Frances  Martin  (Mrs.  Henry)     .    .  73  Broad  St. 
Sept.  15.  1902.     Johnson,  Harriette  Ellen  (Mrs.  Joseph  B.)  .    18  Broad  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Johnson,  Henrv 73  Broad  St. 

April  7,  1S99.      Johnson,  Lizzie  Bishop  (Mrs.  Edwin  II.) 

1S1  North  Common  St. 

April  27.  1S97.     Johnson,  Luther  Scott 226  Ocean  St. 

Dec.  22.  1897.      Johnson.  Lydia  Hacker  (Mrs.  A.  Dudley) 

16  Shepard  St. 
April  7.  1S99.  Johnson.  Mary  May  (Mrs.  Luther  S.)  .  .  226  Ocean  St. 
June  25,  1906.  Johnson,  Miss  Susan  Louisa  ..*....  55  Atlantic  St. 
April  27,  1S97.     Johnson,  Virginia  NeAvhall  (Mrs.  Benjamin  N.) 

109  Nahant  St. 
April  20,  1909.     Jordan.  Effie  Dodge  Chase  (Mrs.  Henrv  F.) 

8  Chestnut  St. 

Oct.  15,  1906.        Keene.  Paul  Munroe 259  Lynn   Shore  Drive 

Jan.  20,  1907.         Keene,  Susanne  Newhall  (Mrs.  William  G.) 

16  Prescott  PI. 

Nov.  13,  1S99.       Keene.  William  Gerry 16  Prescott  PI. 

Dec.  17,  1906.        Keene,  William  Henry 259  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

March  iS,  1S99.    Keith.  Emma  Barnard  (Mrs.  Ira  B.)    ...  34  Nahant  St. 

March  26,  1901.  Keith,  Ira  Bliss 34  Nahant  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Kimball,  Ella  Augusta  (Mrs.  Nelson  W.)   114  Nahant  St. 
Jan.  10,  1900.        Kimball.  Frank  Wallace 

93  Atlantic  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Nov.  15,  1909.       Kimball,  James  Wooley 

153  Elmwood  Road.  Swampscott 

Feb.  21.  1910.        Kimball,  Nelson  Winslow 114  Nahant  St. 

Jan.  10,  1900.        Kimball,  Sylvia  Hamlin  (Mrs.  Frank  W.) 

93  Atlantic  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
July  26,  1909.        Kirkpatrick,  George  Holland   .  .    192  South  Common  St. 

April  27,  1S97.      Knight.  Thomas  Benton 79  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

Oct.  18,  1909.        Knowlton,  William  Franklin 54  Autumn  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.  LaCroix,  William 44  South  Common  St. 

Jan.  19,  1903.  Lamson,  Hannah  Gove  (Mrs.  Caleb)    .  .    .    124  Green  St. 

^ug-  l~,  1903.  Laxton,  John  W.  R 112  Exchange  St. 

July  26,  j 909.  Law,  George  Burrill 252  Essex  St. 
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July  26,  1909.  Law,  Sarah  Frances  (Mrs.  George  B.)  ■    •    -52  Essex  St. 

July  26,  1909.  Lazenby.  Albert 57  Breed  St. 

Jan.  20,  190S.  Lecaine,  Harriet  A.  (Mrs.  Barclay  F.)     .    .  45  Stewart  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.  Lee.  Alice  Moulton  (Mrs.  C.  S.)  •    •    •  I5  Grosvenor  Pk. 

Nov.  15,  1909.  Lee,  Charles  Sumner 15  Grosvenor  Pk. 

July  26,  1909.  Lee,  Isaac  Shipman 39  Breed  St. 

July  26,  1909.  Leonard,  James  Wilkes 1  Nichols  St. 

July  26,  19C9.  Leonard,  Mary  Barberie  (Mrs.  James  W.)  .  1  Nichols  St. 

Dec.  26,  1900.  Lewis,  Carrie  Shillaber  (Mrs.  Lloyd  G.)    .    87  Ocean  St. 

May  19,  1902.  Libbey.  Olive  Augusta  (Mrs.  George  E.)  .  84  Silsbee  St. 

Sept.   21,  190S.  Lincoln.  William  Everett 16S  Williams  Ave. 

Sept.   21,  1908.  Lincoln,  Sarah  Ada.  (Mrs.  William  E.).i6S  Williams  Ave. 

Jan.  27,  1899.  Little,  Mary  Frances  (Mrs.  William  B.)    .    13  Nahant  St. 

Jan.  27,  1899.  Little.  William  Brimblecom 13  Nahant  St. 

April  7,  1S99.  Littlefield,  Horatia  Appleton  (Mrs.  William  B.) 

35  Franklin  St. 

April  iS,  1S9S  Littleheld.  Miss  Melissa  Jane 35  Franklin  St. 

April  7,  1S99.  Littlefield.  William  Bradbury    .....    35  Franklin  St. 

Oct.  iS,  1909.  Livingston,  Miss  Isabel 130  Green  St. 

Jan.  19,  1903.  Logan.  Edward  Francis 118  Green  St. 

July  26,  1909.  Logan,  Thomas  Henry 36  Nahant  PI. 

Jan.  19,  1903.  Logan,  Margaret  Jane  (Mrs.  Edward  F.)  .    118  Green  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.  Lord,  George  Francis iS  Wave  St. 

Jan.  27,  1902.  Lovejoy.  Alice  Louisa  (Mrs.  Charles  A.)     .    64  Broad  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Lovejoy,  Charles  Averill 64  Broad  St. 

Aug.  26,  1901.  Lovering,  Miss  Mary  Adelaide S  Portland  St. 

May  20,  189S.  Lummus.  Henry  Tilton 11  Wolcott  Rd. 

April  26,  1900.  Lummus,  Lucinda  Mudge  (Mrs.  William  W.) 

43  Cherry  St. 

Dec.  17,  1906.  Lummus,  Nellie  Stetson  (Mrs.  Henry  T.)  11  Wolcott  Rd. 

April  27,  1S97.  Lummus,  William  Wirt 43  Cherry  St. 

Dec.  17,  1906.  Mace,  Florence  Hall  (Mrs.  Frank  W.)    .       15  Mace  Place 

March  21,  1904.  Mace,  Frank  William 15  Mace  Place 

Oct.  23,  1907.  Macfarlane,  George  Sidney 56  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

April  7,  1S99.  MacLean,  Mary  A.  (Mrs.  Alexander)  .    .  235  Summer  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Magrane,  Patrick  Byrne 247  Ocean  St. 

Jan.  28,  1904.  Mangan,  John  Joseph 174  South  Common  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Mansfield.  Perley  Balch 19  Nichols  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Marden,  Gertrude  May  (Mrs.  James  Archibald) 

North  Conway,  N.  II. 

Nov.  23,  1S99.  Marsh,  George  Ezekiel 12  Ireson  Ave. 

Nov.  23,  1S99.  Marsh.  James  Morrill 12  Ireson  Ave. 
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July  26,  1909.        Martin,  Archibald  Herbert 29  Broad  St. 

March  8,  1901.  Martin.  Angie  Porter  (Mrs.  George  II.)    3SS  Summer  St. 

Dec.  19,  1910.       Martin,  Edward  F 4SNahantSt. 

April  27,  1S97.     Martin,  George  Henry 3S8  Summer  St. 

Jan.  27.  1S99.        Martin,  James  Pope 22  Atlantic  St. 

Sept.  30,  1 901.      Martin.  Miss  Sadie  Woodbury 3SS  Summer  St. 

July  26,  1909.  Marsh,  Helen  Marie  (Mrs.  Frank  A.  E.)     .    .  2  Baker  St. 

Dec.  19,  1910.      Maxwell,   Henry  M ...    164  Euclid  Ave. 

Dec.  19,  1910.      May,  Laura  F.  (Mrs.  Lyman  A.) 292  Essex  St. 

Dec.  19,  1910.      May.  Lyman  A .  292  Essex  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Matthews.  Miss  Harriet  Louise     ....    125  Johnson  St. 

June  1,  1S97.  McArthur,  Annie  E.  (Mrs.  John  A.)    .    .     22  Atlantic  St. 

Oct.  iS,  1909.  McKennon,  Fred  Atkins, 

60  Beach  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

May  16,  1910.  Melville.  Alice  Black,  (Mrs.  George  C.) 

99  Banks  Road,  Swampscott 

Feb.  iS,  1909.       Merrill.  Albert  Rowe 24  Wolcott  Rd. 

Feb.  18,  1909.  Merrill,  Harriet  Elvira  (Mrs.  Albert  R.)  .  24  Wolcott  Rd. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Merritt.  Ralph  Davis,  25  Elmwood  Rd.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Dec.  20,  1909.  Metcalf,  Emma  Xorcross  (Mrs.)    ....  7  Lafayette  Pk. 

Oct.  iS,  1909.        Miller.  Hiram  Emery 63  Atkins  Ave. 

Dec.  19.  1910.       Miller,   William 31    Minot  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Mills,  Henry  James    20  Chestnut  St.,  East  Saugus,  Mass. 

Dec.  19,  1910.       Moore,   Helen  B.   (Mrs.  Arthur  L.) 54  Mall  St. 

July  26,  1909.        Morgan,  John  Francis     . 194  Maple  St. 

Oct.  iS,  1909.  Morgan,  Sarah  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  J.  F.)    .    .    194  Maple  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Morrill,  Charles  Henry 32  Clifton  Ave. 

April  27,  1897.  Moulton,  Miss  Katherine  Rebecca    ....    71  Federal  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Mower,  Earl  Augustus 16  Nahant  PI. 

April  27,  1S97.  Mower,  Emma  F.  Page  (Mrs.  Earl  A.)  .    .    16  Nahant  PI. 

May  16,  1910.       Mower,  Frederick  T. 31  Howard  St. 

July  28,  1902.        Mower,  Martin  Van  Buren 100  Essex  St. 

Jan.  29,  1900.        Mudge,  Miss  Ann  Amelia 84  Green  St. 

Dec.  2S,  1900.       Mullin,  James  Dearborn 58  Newhall  St. 

Jan.  28,  189S.  Mullin,  Sarah  Abbv  (Mrs.  James  D.)    .    .    5S  Newhall  St. 

f 

Dec.  20,  1909.       Neal,  George  Chesley 17  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

June  19,  1905.  Xeal.  Rachel  Getchell  fMrs.  Arthur  W.)  .  24  Sachem  St. 

April  27.  1897.     Xeal.  William  Elijah 127  Nahant  St. 

Nov.  21,  1910.       Nealley,  Willis  G 72  Broad  St. 

Oct.  18.  1909.       Neath,  Thomas  Richardson 15  Wolcott  Rd. 

Jan.  10.  1903.  Xeely,  Margaret  Smith  (Mrs.  William  A.)  16  Rogers  Ave. 

Jan.  10,  1903.        Xeely,  William  Addison 16  Rogers  Ave. 
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Nov.  23.  1S99.      Xeill.  Charles   Frederick 17  Bassett  St. 

Nov.  23,  1S99.  Xeill.  Eliza  Jane  (Mrs.  Charles  F.)    ...      17  Bassett  St. 

Jan.  15,  1906.  Xewhall.  Alice  Lillia  (Mrs.  Herbert  W.)     .    S2  Broad  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Xewhall,  Arthur  Edward Timsbury  Terrace 

April  27,  1897.     Xewhall.  Asa  Tarbell 105  Lawton  Ave. 

Jan.   2S,  1904.  Xewhall,  Cinderella  (Mrs.  Asa  T.)    .    .    105  Lawton  Ave. 

Dec.  17.  1906.  Xewhall.  Edward  Beaumont    ....    49  Atlantic  Terrace 

Jan.  27,  1902.  Xewhall,  Emma  Dow  (Mrs.  Lucian)    .    .    .  281  Ocean  St. 

Nov.  23.  1899.       Xewhall.  Frances  H.  (Mrs.) 10  Deer  Park 

Feb.  20,  1900.       Xewhall.  Francis  Stewart iS  Baltimore  St. 

Feb.  2T,  1910.       Xewhall,  Frederick  Howard iS  Baltimore  St. 

March  27,  1900.    Xewhall,  George  Henry 343  Chatham  St. 

Feb.  iS,  1909.  Xewhall.  Gertrude  Cupler  (Mrs.  John  B.)  23  Atlantic  St. 

July  26.  1909.        Xewhall,  Guilford  Schellinger 19  Lowell  St. 

Oct.  20,  1902.        Xewhall.  Guy 26  Xahant  PI. 

Jan.  16,  1905.        Xewhall.  Miss  Hannah  Emily 51  Atlantic  St. 

Jan.  15,  1906.        Xewhall.  Herbert  William 82  Broad  St. 

April  27.  1S97.      Xewhall.  Israel  Augustus 25  Franklin  St. 

April  27.  1S97.     Xewhall.  James  Silver 52  Baltimore  St. 

April  27,  1S97.      Xewhall.  John  Breed 23  Atlantic  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Xewhall.  Kittie  May  (Mrs.  Howard  M.)    .    .     29  Breed  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Xewhall.  Lucy  E.  Bacheller  (Mrs.  Israel  A.) 

25  Franklin  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Xewhall,  Marion  Wentworth  (Mrs.  James  S.) 

52  Baltimore  St. 

Sept.  17,  1906.  Xewhall,  Mary  Senter  (Mrs.  John  Warren)  42  Porter  St. 

Jan.  11,  1899.  Xewhall    Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  ....  Timsbury  Terrace 

]>ec.  16.  1902.  Xewhall.  Susie  Fay  (Mrs.  Edward  B. )  49  Atlantic  Terrace 

April  27,  1897.      Xewhall,  Terry  Arden Timsbury  Terrace 

April  27.  1897.  Xewhall.  Wilbur  Fisk  ^Lincoln  Ave. .East  Saugus, Mass. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Xichols.  Miss  Elizabeth   May 15  Essex  Ct. 

June  20.  1910.  Xichols,  Emily  Clark  (Mrs.  Frank  II. )  .  410  Summer  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Xichols.  Frank  Herbert 410  Summer  St. 

April  27.  1897.     Xichols.  Frederick  Hammond 16  Prospect  St. 

April  7,  1899.       Xichols.   Frederick  Mellville 15  Essex  Court 

Nov.  15,  1909.  Xichols,  Rebecca  Flint  (Mrs.  Melville  S.)      *        f 

33  Arlington  St. 

April  27,  1S97.      Xichols,  Richard  Johnson 32  Cherry  St. 

April  27,  1897.      Xichols.  Thomas  Parker 11  Prospect  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.        Xickerson,  George  Ehvin 33  Ireson  Ave. 

June  20.  1910.  Xiles,  Harriet  A.  (Mrs.  William.  H.)    .    .  64  Atlantic  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Xiles,  William  Henry 64  Atlantic  .St. 

Dec.  19.  1910.       Northrop,  Edwin   X.     . 172  Washington  St. 
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Dec.  19,  1905.       Odlin.  James  Edwin 19  Grosvenor  Park 

March  26,  1901.   O'Keet'e,  Mary  Anna  (Mrs.  John  A.)  .    .    .  414  Broadway 

April  27,  1S97.      Oliver,  James  Wallis 69  High  Rock  St. 

Jan.  27,1902.         Oliver.  William  Theodore 164  Allen  Ave. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Osborn,  John  Hanson Timsbury  Terrace 

July  29,  1901.        Osborne,  Archer  Preble tSi  Allen  Ave. 

Jan.  16,  1905.  Osborne,  Jessie  Keyes  (Mrs.  Archer  P.)  .  181  Allen  Ave. 
March  16,  1903.  Osborne,  Roy  Wallace  ...  17  Court  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Sept.  20,  1909.      O'Shea,  Mary  Frances  (Mrs.  Joseph  F.)  .    .  31  Broad  St. 

June  1,  1S97.         O'Shea,  William 26  West  Green  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Owen,  George  William 13  Park  St. 

Nov.  16,  190S.  Parker,  Adaline  Simonds  (Mrs.  John  L.)  .  26  Lewis  St. 
Sept.  20.  1909.      Parker,  Charles  Wallingford, 

228  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Oct.  26,  1900.       Parker,  Harriet  Fitts  (Mrs.  Creighton  W.)  2S  Lowell  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Parker.  John  Lord •   .    .    26  Lewis  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Parker,  Thomas  Edward 93  Nahant  St. 

Jan.  11.  1S99.        Parrott.  Mary  Emma 31   Franklin  St. 

July  26,  1909.  Parsons.  Birney  Cleaves  .  55  Mountain  Ave..  East  Lynn 
Jan.  n,  1S99.        Parsons,  Katharine  Martin  (Mrs.  Charles  E.) 

106  Franklin  St. 
April  27,  1897.  Parsons,  Mary  Alvina  (Mrs.  Eben)  .  .  Lynnheld  Centre 
May  20,  1907.       Paul,  Miss  Maria  Ella 

292  Humphrey  St.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Dec.  16,  1902.       Pease.  Edward  Lincoln  .  Plmcroft,  West  Peabody,  Mass. 

Sept.  17,  1906.     Peck,  Martin  William 1S0  Lewis  St. 

Oct.    17.  1904.       Pecker.  Miss  Mary  Bartlett 

Humphrey  St.  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Pedrick,  Thomas  Franklin 157  Bellevue  Rd. 

May  28,  1906.       Peirce,  Miss  Mary  Ellen         47  Baltimore  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.       Percival,  Benjamin 395  Broadway 

Oct.  11,  1899.       Percival,  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 99  Laighton  St. 

Dec.  19,  1905.       Perkins.  Frederic  William 211  Ocean  St. 

Oct.  15,  1906.        Perkins,  Mary  Thayer  (Mrs.  Frederic  W.)  211  Ocean  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.       Pevear,  Frederick  Stetson 2\  He/firy  Ave. 

April  27,  1S97.  Pevear,  Henry  Augustus  .  .  ...  159  Washington  St. 
March  10,  1S98.   Pevear,  Mary  Fenno  (MrsAValdo  L.)S7  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

Jan.  19,  1903.        Pevear,  Miss  Nellie  Owen 94  Franklin  St. 

Dec.  24,  1898.       Pevear,  Waldo  Lincoln S7  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

Feb.  9,  1899.         Phillips.  Anna  Racilia  (Mrs.  Arthur  J.) 

Elmcroft,  West  Peabodv,  Mass. 
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April  27.  1S97.  Phillips,  Arthur  John    .    Elmcroft.  West   Peabody,  Mass. 

April  27,  1S97.  Pickford,  Anna  Maria  (Mrs.  Charles  J.) 

92  Grant  Ave.,  Xewton  Centre,  Mass. 

D.ec.  30,  1901.  Pike.  Georgian na  Scott  (Mrs.  James  X.)  .    .  29  Breed  St. 

May  20,  1907.       Pillsbury,  George  Edward 10  Kensington  Sq. 

May  20.  1907.  Pillsbury,  Lucy  Chandler  (Mrs.  George  E.) 

10  Kensington  Sq. 

May  2S,  1906.  Pinkham,  Arthur  Wellington    .    .        .    306  Western  Ave. 

April  27,  1897.  Pinkham,  Emily  Georgianna  (Mrs.  Joseph  G.) 

64  Nahant  St. 

July  26,  1909.        Pinkham,  Joseph  Gurney 64  Nahant  St. 

April  iS,  1S9S.      Porter.  Miss  Bertha  Currier 49  Payette  St. 

April  iS,  1S9S.  Porter.  Margaret  Ellen  (Mrs.  Benjamin  E.)    49  Payette  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Porter.  Thomas  Freeman 274  Summer  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Power,  Daniel  Bird  Haskell    ...       13  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

Feb.  2i.  1910.  Power,  Ellanette  Marling  (Mrs.  D.  B.  H.) 

13  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

April  7,  1S99.       Prichard,  Charles  Florence 40  Nahant  St. 

Dec.  2c,  1909.  Proctor,  Annie  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Ernest  L.) 

99  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

May  19,  1903.       Proctor,  Ernest  Lemuel 99  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

Jan.  20,  1920.        Putnam,  Elizabeth  Pope 86  Lafayette  Pk. 

April  27,  1897.  Putnam,  Hannah  Viles(Mrs.  Eugene  A.)  86  Lafayette  Pk. 

Feb.  21.  1910.  Richardson.  Miss  Katherine  Rebecca  ....    iS  Park  St. 

Feb.  9,  1899.  Robinson.  Elizabeth  Frances  (Mrs.)  .  47  Commercial  St. 

Jan.  17,  1910.  Robinson,  Miss  Martha  Florence    .    .   47  Commercial  St. 

Jan.  27,  1902.  Robinson,  Martha  Green  (Mrs.)    ....     19  Walden  St. 

March  12.  1900.  Rogers.  Emmelyn  Chase  (Mr*.  Abraham  L.)  24  Chase  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Rogers.  Henry  Warren 30  King  St. 

July  28,  1899.  Rolfe.  Charles  Edwin. 

104  Atlantic  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

July  2S,  1S99.        Rowell.  Frank  Bruce       14  Linwood  Rd. 

April  27,  1S97.     Rule,  Miss  Elizabeth  Elkins 80  Franklin  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.  Russell,  Eugene  Dexter  ......  7  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

Nov.  17,  1902.  Russell,  Harriett  Brownell  (Mrs. William  H.)  74  Broad  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.  Russell,  Mary  Eno  (Mrs.  E.  D.)  .    .  7  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

Oct.  iS,  1909.  Sanborn,  Carlotta  Fredericka  (Mrs.  E.  E.)  269  Ocean  St. 

Jan.  17.  1900.        Sanborn.  Charles  Sidney 18  King  St. 

Oct.  iS,  1909.       Sanborn,  Elmer  Ellsworth       -.    .  269  Ocean  St. 

May  20,  1907.  Sanderson.  Carrie  May  (Mrs.  Howard  K.)  .  86  Ocean  St. 

Dec.  19,  1910.  Sanford,   Eva    G.    (Mr».    George  E.)  .    .    .30    Broadway 
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Dec.  19.  1910. 
fuly  26,  1909. 
STov.  15,  1909. 
Vpril  27.  1S97. 
Vpril  27.  1S97. 
an.  27.  1902. 
Vpril  27,  1897. 
Vpril  27,  1S97. 

Sept.  20.  1909. 
May  3,  1 90 1. 
3ct.  2S,  1901. 
Ian.  28,  1S9S. 
Dec.  30,  1901. 

Sept.  9,  1S9S. 
Vlarch  19,  1906. 
une  20,  1904. 
fan.  27,  1902. 
an.  27,  1902. 
Feb.  2f,  1910. 
Vpril  27.  1S97. 
Vpril  27,  1897. 

Vpril  27.  1S97. 
Dct.  18,  1909. 
Vpril  27,  1S97. 

Vug.  26,  1901. 

Feb.  21,  1910. 
Feb.  2t,  1910. 
May  2S.  1906. 
fune  17.  1907. 
Jet.  17,  1910. 
Sept.  19,  1910. 

Feb.  21,  1910. 
Vpril  7,  1899. 
Oct.  20.  1902. 
Dec.  28,  1900. 

Sept.  19,  1904. 


Sanford,  George  E 30  Broadway 

Santry.  Arthur  Earl 31  Exchange  St. 

Sargent.  James  Madison 22  Breed  St. 

Sargent.  William   Parrott 151   Chestnut  St. 

Sawyer.  Henry  Albert 9  Lin  wood  Rd. 

Schlehuber,  Alma  (Mrs.  Andrew) 42  Estes  St. 

Sheldon,  Chauneey  Cooley  .  .  .  73  North  Common  St. 
Sheldon,  May  Louise  (Mrs.  Chauneey  C) 

73  North  Common  St. 

Shelton.  Frederic  William 52  New  Park  St. 

Silsbee,  Henry 3S  Brookline  St. 

Smith.  Florence  E.  (Mrs.)     . 12  Nichols  St. 

Smith,  Joseph  Newhall 232  Ocean  St. 

Smith,  Miss  Mary  Abby 

32  Outlook  Road,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Smith,  Sarah  Fuller  (Mrs.  Joseph  N.)    .    .   232  Ocean  St. 

Southworth,  Henry  Martyn 6  Hutchinson's  Ct. 

Southworth,  Miss  Sarah  J.  K.  ...  6  Hutchinson's  Ct. 
Spalding,  Anna  Horton  (Mrs.  Rollin  A.)  .  164  Ocean  St. 

Spalding,  Rollin  Aaron 164  Ocean  St. 

Spalding,  Williard  Floyd  .  11S  Atlantic  Ave.,  Swampscott 
Spinney,  Benjamin  Franklin  .....  270  Ocean  St. 
Spinney.  Sarah  Stetson. (Mrs.  Benjamin  F.) 

270  Ocean  St. 

Sprague.  Benjamin 145  Ocean  St. 

Sprague,  George  Everett 50  Bassett  St. 

Sprague,  Henry  Breed, 

33  Walker  Road,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Sprague,  Laura  Loring  (Mrs.  Henry  B.) 

33  Walker  Road,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Sprague.  Mary  Susie  (Mrs.  William  C)  27  Wentworth  PI. 

Sprague,  William  Chase 27  Wentworth  PI. 

Stacey.  Miss  Jennie  Ellsworth 132  Chestnut  St. 

Stark,  Josie  (Mrs.  Kirk) 8  Sanderson  Ave. 

Stephen-on.  Charles  H 22  West  Baltimore  St. 

Stephenson,  Adaline  E.  (Mrs.  Charles  H.)  ' 

22  West  Baltimore  St. 

Stern,  Arthur 74  Broad  St. 

Stetson,  Miss  Helen  Louise 252  Ocean  St. 

Stevens.  Charles  Goold 147  Washington  St. 

Stevens,  Gertrude  Wright  (Mrs.  Maurice  A.) 

South  Hamilton,  Mass. 
Stevens.  James  Dexter 12  Highland  Ave. 
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Oct.  20,  1902.       Stevens,  Mary  Brown  (Mrs.  Charles  N.) 

147  Washington  St. 
Dec.  28,  1900.  Stevens,  Maurice  Alvah  ....  South  Hamilton,  Mass. 
April  22,  1903.     Stewart,  Annie  O.  (Mrs.  Samuel  B.)  .  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

April  27,  1S97.     Stewart,  Samuel  Barrett Ballston  Spa,  X.  Y. 

Xov.  15,  1909.      Stiles,  Harry  Eben 17  Broad  St. 

May  20,  189S.  Stimpson.  lsabelle  Bradford  (Mrs.  Henry)  24  Sachem  St. 
Oct.  21,  1907.       Stocker,  Miss  Nancy  Goodridge 

131  Dodge  St.,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Oct.  17,  1904.  Stone,  Eleanor  O.  (Mrs.  Charles  G.)  ...  8  Portland  St. 
Nov.  24,  1897.  Stone,  Eliza  Ellen  (Mrs.  William)  ....  23  Lyman  St. 
Jan.  15,  1906.        Stone,  Ella  Maria  (Mrs.  James  O.) 

39  Grant  Road,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Dec.  16,  1902.       Stone,  Miss  Fredilyn  Almira 2^  Lyman  St. 

Jan.  15,  1906.  Stone,  James  Oliver  .  39  Grant  Road.  Swampscott.  Mass. 
Oct.  16,  1905.        Sutherland,  Abbie  Annie  (Mrs.  Daniel  A.)  261  Ocean  St. 

Oct.  16,  1905.       Sutherland,  Daniel  Alvah 261  Ocean  St. 

Sept.  19,  1904.  Sutherland,  Jesse  Thomas  .  .  .  .  216  Washington  St. 
Aug.  27,  1S99.      Sutherland.  Helen  Margaret  (Mrs.  Jesse  T.) 

216  Washington  St. 

June  19,  1905.       Swain,  Miss  Elmira  Hood 207  Lewis  St. 

Feb.  16,  1903.  Symonds,  Mary  Alice  (Mrs.  Walter  E.)  .  57  Xahant  St. 
Feb.  2,  1901.         Symonds,  Warreu  Lovell 57  Xahant  St. 

Oct.  i8,  1909.  Tapley,  Anna  Goldsborough  (Mrs.  Fred  F.)  .  22  Mall  St. 
Dec.  20,  1909.      Tapley,  Annah  Gertrude  (Mrs.  J.  W.)    .     13  Portland  St. 

April  27,  1907.    Tapley,  Henry  Fuller 280  Ocean  St. 

April  27,  1907.    Tapley,  Ida  Jane  (Mrs.  Henry  F.)    ....    280  Ocean  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.      Tapley,  John  Warren 13  Portland  St. 

Oct.  28,  1901.       Teal.  Harriet  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  William  L.) 

Main  St.,  Xahant,  Mass. 
Jan.  17.  1900.       Tebbetts,  Kate  Persis  (Mrs.  Hall  W.)    .  23  Wentworth  PI. 

Dec.  2S,  1900.      Tebbetts.  Theodore  Charles 37  Baltimore  St. 

July  26,  1909.       Tewksbury,  Rebecca  D.  (Mrs.  Charles  W.) 

115  Xahant  St. 
Jan.  15,  1906.       Thompson,  Xellie  Hamilton  (Mrs.  Edwin  J.)  26  Bipeed  St. 

April  21,  1902.    Thompson.  William  Dimond 12  Sylvia  St. 

Sept.  21,  1908.  Thomson,  Effie  Watson  (Mrs.  Robert  W.)  411  Broadway 
Oct.  20,  1902.  Thomson,  Elihu,  22  Monument  Ave..  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Oct.  20,  1902.       Thomson.  Mary  Louise  (Mrs.  Elihu; 

22  Monument  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Sept.  21.  190S.     Thomson,  Robert  W 411  Broadway 

June  1,  1897.        Tirrell,  Sarah  Eliza  (Mrs.  Minot) 

Hinckley  Rd.,  Milton,  Mass. 
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n.  27,  1902.  Titus,  Augusta  Tyson  (Mrs.  I.  Walton)    .    n   Deer  Cove 

a.  27.  1902.  Titus.  Isaac  Walton 11  Deer  Cove 

c  20,  1909.  Torrey,  Clara  Standish  (Mr*.  William  F.)  .    14  Mace  PI. 

ne  15,  1903.  Tripp,  Marie  Kunhardt  (Mrs.  Thaxter  X.)n  Baltimore  St. 

irch  27,  1900.  Tripp.  Thaxter  Norton .11  Baltimore  St. 

>v.  21,  1910.  Tucker,   Bertha  Blanche 44  Hamilton  Ave. 

irch  27.  1900.  Tucker.  Emma  Adalaide(Mrs.  Marcus  EO44  Hamilton  Av. 

y  26,  1909.  Tuttle,  Anna  Morse  (Mrs.  Calvin  B.)  9  West  Baltimore  St. 

b.  20,  1905.       Upham,  Otis  Leonard 204  Lewis  St. 

iril  27.  1S97.     Usher,  Edward  Preston Grafton,  Mass. 

v  26,  1909.       Vella,  Miss  Nellie  Mabel 22  Breed  St. 

le  20,  1904.       Viall,  Miss  Annah  Plummer 

3S  Thomas  Rd.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

\y  28,  1902.       Viall.  Charles  Stewart 39  Bloomrield  St. 

ne  20,  1904.      Viall,  Miss  Kate  Gile 

3S  Thomas  Rd.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Iv  28,  1902.  Viall.  Lizzie  Frances  (Mrs.  Charles  S.)  39  Bloomrield  St. 
b.  15,  1904.      Viall,  Miss  Mary  Ellen 

64  Middlesex  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
b.  21,  1910.       Viets.  Caroline  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  James  R. ) 

26  Grey  stone  Pk. 
b.  21,  1910.       Viets,  James  Rollin 26  Greystone  Pk. 

Walter,  Alfred  Mudge,    .   2729  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Walter,  Florence  Davis  (Mrs.  A.  M.) 

2729  Prairie  Ave..  Chicago,  111. 
Ward,  Miss  Grace  Faulkner  ......  6  Nev  Ocean  St. 

Warner.  Ellen  Louise  (Mrs.  John  G.)    .    17  Baltimore  St. 

Warner,  John  Gerry 17  Baltimore  St. 

Wedgewood,  Fannie  E.  Bowers  (Mrs.  John  T.) 

9  Rockaway  St. 
Welch,  John  Henry. 

38  Sheridan   Road,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Wentworth.  Louis  Albert 34  Lyinan'St. 

Whitman,  Joseph  Henry 10  Sherman  Terrace 

Whitten,  Frank  Swain 33  Munroe  St. 

Willard.  George  Addison 73  Astor  St. 

Willev,  William  Augustine 16  Bulfinch  St.. 

Williams,  Frank  Marshall 23  Grosvenor  Pk. 

Wilson,  Alice  New  hall  (Mrs.) 22  Henry  Ave. 

Wilson,  Miss  Annie  Eudora 273  Ocean  St. 

• 
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Nov.   19,  1906.  Wilson,  Charles  Everett 22  Atlantic  St. 

March  12,  1900.  Wilson,  Faustina  Chadwell  (Mrs.  Eugene  A  ) 

49  Brimblecom  St. 

Nov.  19,  1906.  Wilson,  Leila  Weekes    (Mrs.  Charles  E.)   22  Atlantic  St. 

Jan.  27,  1902.  Wilson,  Miss  Maud  Elizabeth 16  Mansfield  1*1. 

Oct.  17,  1904.  Winship,  Miss  Elmira  Stone    .    .  ,.    .    .   9S  Lafayette  Pk. 

Feb.  16,  1903.  Winslow,  Louis  Martin 6S  Newhall  St. 

Feb.  16.  1903.  Winslow,  Lucy  Hovey    .  (Mrs.  Louis  M.)  6S  Newhall  St. 

Oct.  12,  1901.  Wires.  Harriet  Alona(Mrs.W.  Marshall)3i  Ocean  Terrace 

Oct.  12,  190 1.  Wires,  William  Marshall 31  Ocean  Terrace 

April  27,  1S97.  Wood,  Miss  Lana  Josephine 19  Franklin  St. 

Oct.  20,  1902.  Wood,  Miss  Ruth  Sarah 19  Franklin  St. 

April  27.  1S97.  Woodbury,  Charles  Jeptha  Hill    ....   51  Baltimore  St. 

April  27.  1S97.  Woodbury.  John  333  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston, Mass. 

April  26,  1900.  Woodbury,  Maria  Brown  (Mrs.  C.J.  H.)    51  Baltimore  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Woodbury,  Mary  Parker  (Mrs.  S.  Herbert)  75  NahantSt. 


SUMMARY 


JANUARY    II,    IQI I 

Honorary  members 2 

Life  members 2 

Annual  members 697 

701 
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SECRETARY'S    ANNUAL    REPORT 


The  year  that  has  followed  the  thirteenth  annual 
2ting  of  the  Lynn  Historical  Society  has  demonstrated 
:w  the  fallacy  of  the  supposition  that  disaster  is  sure  to 
ow  in  the  wake  of  that  unpopular  number.  The  mem- 
ship  has  increased  by  66,  the  total  now  being  701. 
lety-nine  new  members  have  been  elected,  twelve  mem- 
s  have  been  lost  by  death,  and  twenty-one  have  with- 
wn  from  membership. 

General  satisfaction  has  been  expressed  by  the 
rubers  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  entertain- 
nt  provided  bv  the  Society.  The  usual  program  of  a 
eption,  afternoon  teas,  and  historical  papers,  inter- 
rsed  by  excursions,  has  "been  followed.  At  the  monthly 
etings,  seven  papers  have  been  presented  to  the  mem- 
s,  and  their  friends,  dealing  with  a  wide  variety  of  his- 
cal  subjects.  Of  these  four  were  the  contributions  of 
•  own  members. 

In  February ,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Mann,  President  of  the 
.lden  Historical  Society,  who  took  pleasure  in  acknowl- 
jing  his  indebtedness  to  what  he  happily  termed  his 
ia  mater,  the  Lynn  Public  Library,  whose  privileges 
had  enjoyed  when  a  young  man  residing  in  our  city, 
sented  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Three  Lynn  Captains, 
ptain  Robert  Bridges,  Captain  Thomas  Marshall,  and 
ptain  Richard  Walker.  An  enjoyable  discussion  fol- 
'ed,  participated  in  by  descendants  of  the  three  soldiers. 

A  paper  entitled  "  Early  Domestic  x\rchitecture  in 
ssachusetts  "  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views,  was  pre- 
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sented  March  10,  by  Henry  B.  Worth,  Esq.,  of  New- 
Bedford.  Mr.  Worth  suggested  various  methods  of  ascer- 
taining  the  approximate  age  of  an  old  house,  cherished 
tradition  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Bv  reason  of 
the  excellent  work  of  the  committee  on  photography, 
which  is  accumulating  a  very  valuable  collection  of  local 
views,  under  the  direction  of  its  chairman,  Mr.  George  S. 
Bliss,  Mr.  Worth  was  enabled  to  apply  his  theories  to 
several  specimens  of  architecture  in  Lynn  and  vicinity, 
thrown  upon  the  screen. 

A  large  audience  greeted  Mr.  John  C.  S.  Andrew, 
teacher  of  history  in  the  English  High  School,  and  former 
president  of  the  Old  South  Historical  Society,  April  '14, 
1910,  when  he  delivered  an  illustrated  talk  on  the  ''Land 
Marks  and  Historical  Personages  of  Boston/'  The  paper 
by  Miss  Ellen  Mudge  Burrill,  given  at  the  following  meet- 
ing in  May,  relating  to  the  most  conspicuous  land  mark  of 
modern  Boston,  very  appropriately  had  for  its  subject 
"The  State  House  as-an  Historical  Museum."  As  a  com- 
piler of  the  official  State  House  guide  book.  Miss  Burrill 
was  enabled  to  present  her  subject  with  skill  and  discrim- 
ination. Mr.  Harrison  P.  Burrill,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  B.  Keene,  supplemented  the  patriotic  features  of 
his  sister's  paper  with  patriotic  songs. 

The  fall  season  was  opened  with  a  paper  entitled 
,f  Some  Abandoned  Industries  of  Lynn/'  given  bv  our 
treasurer,  Mr.  Warren  M.  Breed,  October  13.  That  Lynn 
had  formerly  so  much  diversification  of  industry  a?s  Mr. 
Breed's  paper  set  forth,  was  a  revelation  indeed  to  the 
members. 

Dr.  Charles  H?  Bangs,  whose  valuable  work  in  behalf 
of  the  Society  does  not  stop  at  presiding  over  the  commit- 
tee that  has  been  so  successful  in  procuring  new  members, 
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was  the  speaker  at  the  November  meeting,  with  "  Benedict 
Arnold:  why  was  he  a  Traitor  "  tor  his  subject,  while  at 
the  closing  meeting  of  the  year  in  December,  the  interest 
felt  by  Lynn  citizens  in  the  romantic  era  of  our  sister  city 
of  Salem,  was  emphasized  by  Mr.  James  S.  NewhalPs 
entertaining  paper  entitled  "The  Salem  of  the  old  Ship- 
masters. " 

In  place  of  the  regular  monthly  meetings  the  program 
for  the  summer  months  consisted  of  a  series  of  four  excur- 
sions, beginning  with  a  trip  to  New  Bedford  and  Fair- 
haven,  June  iS,  under  the  management  of  Miss  Sallie  H. 
Hacker  and  Mr.  William  S.  Burrill.  The  partv  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Bradford,  Mr.  Clifton  A. 
Hacker,  and  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society. 
There  followed  in  July,  under  the  management  of  the 
secretary,  an  excursion  to  North  Andover,  where  the 
ancient  home  of  Governor  Simon  Bradford  and  his  gifted 
wife  Ann,  was  thrown  open  by  its  occupant,'  Miss  Laura 
A.  Bailey,  with  enthusiastic  hospitality.  Miss  Bailey  also 
procured  for  the  party  the  rare  privilege  of  entering  the 
stately  Kittredge  mansion,  nearly,  with  its  rare  antiques, 
and  the  Rev.  William  S.  Nichols  received  them  at  the  old 
Unitarian.  Church  in  the  village.  On  their  return  the 
excursionists  passed  the  Phillips  Andover  Academy  build- 
ings, and  the  house  where  the  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Smith 
wrote  "America,''  and  Elizabeth  Stewart  Phelps  Ward, 
"Gates  Ajar."  On  xVugust  27,  Mr.  George  S.  Bliss, 
assisted  by  Captain  Henry  M.  Comey,  former  member  of 
the  Council,  and  Ezra  D.  Hines.  Esq.,  of  the  Danvers 
Historical  Society,  conducted  an  excursion  to  the  many 
points  of  historical  and  literary  interest  in  the  town  of 
Danvers.  The  party  was  graciously  received  at  the 
Colonel   Jeremiah    Page   House,    by  the    Colonel's  grand 
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daughter,  Miss  Anna  Pa^e,  and  bv  Mrs.  Wendell  Putnam 
Hood  at  the  birthplace  of  Israel  Putnam.  The  excursion- 
ists also  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Mrs.  Eugene  Putnam  of 
the  Society,  at  her  country  home,  where  tea  was  served. 

A  profitable  and  systematic  inspection  of  the  rich 
treasures  of  the  museum  and  portrait  gallery  of  the  Essex- 
Institute,  and  of  the  Peabodv  Academy  of  Science  in 
Salem,  together  with  the  collections  of  the  East  India 
Marine  Society,  was  conducted  on  the  afternoon  of  Satur- 
day, October  i,  by  Mr.  John  Albree,  vice-president  of  the 
Society.  Those  who  attended  were  made  to  appreciate, 
as  few  of  our  citizens  do,  the  unusual  opportunities  which 
these  institutions  afford  without  cost  to  students  of  the 
annals  and  the  natural  history  of  Essex  County. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  record  that  the  Society 
continues  to  maintain  intimate  relations  and  to  cooperate 
with  other  organizations  instituted  for  the  same  or  kindred 
objects.  It  is  still  a  member  of  the  Bay  State  Historical 
League,  one  of  our  Vice  Presidents,  Mr.  Albree,  holding- 
office  in  that  organization.  Another  of  our/Vice  Presi- 
Presidents,  Dr.  Woodbury,  represented  our  society  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Old  Planters  Society,  held  at  Salem  Wil- 
lows, on  the  29th  day  of  June,  and  presented  an  able  paper 
on  John  Woodbury,  the  old  Planter  of  the  Dorchester 
Company.  The  Society  was  again  honored  last  October, 
when  one  of  our  members,  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Bedard,  was 
one  of  the  speakers  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association'  01/  Lake 
Champlain.  Another  of  our  members,  Mr.  Guy  Newhall, 
was  also  in  attendance.  Dr.  Woodbury  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  represent  the  Society  on  this  event,  but  un- 
fortunately was  incapacitated  from  attending. 

The  record  of  the  year  would  be  incomplete  did  it  not 
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ake  note  of  the  disposition  made  by  the  Society  of  the 
are  old  communion  service  of  the  second  parish  or  Lvnn- 
ield  Church.  With  the  permission  of  the  trustees,  the 
ervice,  incased  in  a  cabinet  furnished  by  the  Society,  has 
>een  placed  on  permanent  exhibition  at  the  Lynn  Public 
library.  Its  artistic  value  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  sought  to  photograph  the 
:ups. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM    E.    DORMAN. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT 


WARREN  M.   BREED,   Treasurer 

In  account  with  LYNN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

from  January  i,    1910  to  January   1,   191 1. 

-  • 

Debtors 

To  Balances  : 

Reserve  Fund $788  54 

Life  Membership  Fund 178  51 

$967  05 

Cash 167  44 

To  receipts  for  dues  and  admission  fees  ....  $1,654  00 

Receipts  for  portraits  for  register 93  oo 

Rent  of  hall 185  00 

Balance  from  Danvers  excursion =  18  00 

New  York  Public  Library 2  00 

For  copies  of  Bound  Registers 16  00 

1,968  00 

To  interest  on  Reserve  Fund 26  20 

Interest  on  Life  Membership  Fund 7   20 

Total $3,i35  $9 


Creditors 

By  amount    paid    Lynn  Gas    &     Electric    Co., 

lighting $32   16 

Amount  paid  Lynn  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  rent    .  393  33 

Paid  for  Insurance 14   10 

Amount  earned  forward,  $439  59 


( 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $439  59  % 

Printing  Postage  and  Supplies  : 

Printing $154  35 

Postage  and  stamped  envelopes  .    .  11S  St 

Typewriting  and  stationery     ...  74  So 

Binding  Registers 25  00 

Registers  for  1900,  and  delivering  .  441   47 

Half  tones  for  Registers 2S  50 

~  S42  93 

Receptions •••.... 

Entertainments 

Committee  on   Photography 

Excursions 

Case  for  Ancient  Communion  Service     .... 
Care  of  Rooms  and  Incidentals 

Treasurer's  Account  : 

Card  Ledger,  etc $25  56 

Paid  for  clerical' services 38  00 

63  56 

Sundries 29  31 


By  Balances : 


ICO 

77 

34 

50 

189 

66 

26 

20 

37 

50 

42 

15 

$1,806  17 


Reserve  fund $Si^  74 

Life    Membership    Fund 185  71 

1,000  45 

Cash 329  27 


Total $3,135  S9 


WARREN    M.    BREED,     Treasurer. 

"       f. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CUSTODIANS 

For  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  1910 


From  Henry  F.  Tapley,  Eastern  Railroad  Ticket, 
Boston  and  Lynn,  July,  1848. 

From  Miss  Antoinette  A.  Breed,  old  iron  waiter, 
formerly  owned  by  Benjamin  Breed,  brother  of  Eben 
Breed. 

From  Edward  B.  Gorden,  Powder  Flask. 

From  estate  of  Dr.  Esther  H.  Hawks,  old  foot  bath, 
taken  from  Southern  home,  presented  to  her  while  nurse 
in  Civil  War  by  soldiers. 

From  estate  of  John  W.  Hutchinson,  portrait  of  John 
W.  Hutchinson  and  portrait  of  Abby  Hutchingson. 

From  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Bryant  Welch,  old  school  desk, 
old  shawl,  old  school  books,  old  register  and  Constitution 
of  Engine  and  Hose  Co.,  No.  5,  1837. 

From  Mrs.  Harriet  K.  Clough,  old  slippers. 

From  Stephen  L.  Breed  (loaned)  old  watch  belonged 
to  Samuel  Larrabee  1787-1845. 

From  Miss  Addie  H.  Alley  (loaned)  shell  comb  and 
two  work  boxes. 

From  Mrs.  E.  S.  Chase,  two  Marine  paintings. 

From  William  M.  Wires,  picture  framed,  destruction 
of  Algerian  Urates. 

From  Frederick  M.  Nichols,  old  paper  182 1,  Ifcecu- 
tion  of  Stephen  Merrill  Clark. 

From  Charles  S.  Viall,  Eastern  Railroad  time  table, 
1882,  5-cent  fares  to  Boston. 

From  estate  of  Charles  F.  Peirce,  old  bit-stock  and 
bits  formerly  owned  by  John  Peirce,  (1762-1848). 
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From  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Cartwright,  map  of  Lynn,  clip- 
pings and  old  currency. 

From  Mrs.  Kate  P.  Tebbetts,  Reports  of  School 
Committee,  1848-53. 

Municipal  Register,  1853-4. 

From  Mrs.  Kate  Johnson,  record  pertaining  to  Free 
Church  of  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson. 

From  Horatio  Macomber,  Constitution  and  Preamble 
of  the  Lynn  Musical  Education  Society  —  By-laws  and 
list  of  members,  singing  book  used  by  the  society. 

Books  and  Pamphlets 

From  Henry  E.  Woods,  Mass.  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Records  ;  Cambridge  Historical  Society  ;  Librarian  of 
Congress :  William  M.  Olin,  Secretary  of  State,  Vital 
Records  ;  Medford  Historical  Society :  Essex  Institute ; 
Frederick  M.  Nichols ;  New  England  Historic,  and 
Genealogical  Societv ;  Trustees  Lynn  Free  Public 
Library  ;  Medford  Historical  Society  ;  Providence  Public 
Library:  Mrs.  Kilrov  :  Nathaniel  J.  Bacheller ;  James  C. 
Melvin  ;  Waldo  L.  Pevear  ;  Nantucket  Historical  Society; 
Fitchburg  Historical  Societv. 

From  Eugene  Barry,  volume  of  his  poems. 

From  Elisha  J.  Speare,  portrait  of  Hiram  Marble. 

From  Miss  Martha  A.  Haines,  pictures  "The  Great 
Republican  Reform  "  and  "No  Higher  Law." 

From  George  C.  Herbert,  two  pictures,  old  trees  at 
N  ah  ant. 

From  Dr.  Charles  E.  Clark,  medallion  —  "'Napoleon 
and  Josephine  "  from  British  Frigate  Somerset.  Lost  on 
Cape  Cod  1775  :  Cooke's.  Centuries  Vols.  1  and  2  ;  Memo- 
rial History  of  Boston,  Vols.  1-2-3-4. 

From  Louis  A.  Wyman,  Coat  of  Arms  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
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From  Mary  T.  Coombs,  two  ornaments  "  Papa  and 
Mamma." 

From  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Pickford,  apple  parer,  coffee 
grinder,  Washington  street  Baptist  Church  dedication  ser- 
vices, February  16-23,  1906,  Service  Centennial  Anni- 
versary April  17-21,  1904,  souvenir  bazaar  Oct.  16-20, 
1906,  paper,  "'The  Remnant." 

From  Chester  E.  Morse,  photograph,  corner  of 
Munroe  street  and  Central   avenue. 

From  Perlev  B.  Mansfield,  Stereoscopic  view  — 
Lvceum  Hall  building. 

From  William  S.  Burrill,  Certificate  of  Stock  of  the 
Exchange  Insurance  Co.,  of  Lynn,  May  2,  1870. 

From  E.  X.  Laboutely,  old  shaving  dish,  1823. 

From  Miss  M.  Adelaide  Lovering,  old  tax  bills,  1815- 
1817,  receipt,  181 2,  bill,  1801-1805,  weight  of  load  of  hay, 
1812. 

From  Mrs.  Lucinda  M.  Lummus,  two  fire  buckets, 
and  iron  waiter. 

From  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Flint,  book  "An  Apparatus  on 
Introductory  to  the  whole  work  concerning  The  Three 
Great  Dispensations  of  the  Church." 

From  Fred  L.  Pevear,  book,  "  Prudence  Wright  and 
the  Women  who  Guarded  the  Bridge." 

From  C.J.  II.  Woodburv,  souvenir  edition,  The  Mech- 
lenburg     Declaration    of    Independence,    May    20,    1775. 

Charlotte,  N-.  C. 

*       f 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  S.  BURRILL, 

Chairman. 
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REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE    ON    GENEALOGY 

Miss  Ellen  Mudge  Burrill,  Chairman. 


This  Committee  has  now  in  its  care  194  genealogical 
sheets  and  expects  soon  to  avail  itself  of  the  permission 
granted  the  Council,  to  have  the  sheets  bound  in  volumes 
of  one  hundred  each. 

•  The  distribution  of  blanks  for  the  compilation  of 
records,  together  with  a  printed  leaflet  of  directions,  to 
those  who  became  members  of  the  Society  in  1909  or  later, 
has  been  one  of  the  duties  attended  to,  until  now  the  sup- 
ply is  exhausted  and  it  remains  for  the  Committee  of  191 1 
to  obtain  additional  blanks  with  which  to  complete  this  part 
of  the  work. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  distribution  will  result  in  many 
new  genealogies  being  tiled  this  year.  The  work  is  very 
interesting  although   demanding  much   time   and  patience. 

The  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  hereby  tendered  to 
those  of  the  members  who  have  complied  with  their  re- 
quest for  ancestries  during  the  past  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HARRIET    F.  PARKER, 

Secretary  of  Committee. 
January     10,  191 1. 
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REPORT   OF   MEMBERSHIP    COMMITTEE 


To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  Lynn  Historical  Society  : 

The  Special  Committee  on  Membership  created  by 
your  Council  in  1909,  has  been  continued  through  the 
past  year.  The  work  of  that  Committee  due  during  1910, 
has  been  done  mainly  by  correspondence. 

Letters  and  application  blanks  have  been  sent  to  those 
persons  whose  names  have  been  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee by  members  of  the  Society. 

Through  this  means,  and  the  efforts  of  the  individual 
members,  ninety-nine  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunitv  to  become  members  of  the  Society. 

Many  others  have  expressed  their  intention  of  joining 
at  a  later  date.  The  very  appreciative  letters  and  mes- 
sages received  both  from  those  who  have  become  identified 
with  the  Society  and  from  those  who  have  felt  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  decline,  show  that  there  is  a  growing 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  work  of  the 
Society. 

Death,  removal  and  other  causes  are  constantly  making 
inroads  on  the  membership  of  the  Society,  and  there  is 
constantly  an  opportunity  to  rill  these  vacancies  and  extend 
the  usefulness  of  the  organization  by  properly  presenting 
its  merits  to  those  who  would  appreciate  the  privileges  of 
membership,  therefore  your  Chairman  recommends  that  a 
Membership  Committee  be  appointed  from  year  to  year. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

C.    II.    BANGS, 
January  n,  191 1.  Chi 


>  airman. 
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NECROLOGIES 


FRANK  DEWEY  ALLEN 

The  Honorable  Frank  Dewey  Allen  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Charles  Frances  and  Olive  Ely  Dewey  and  wras 
born  in  Worcester,  August  16,  1850,  and  died  in  Boston, 
January  23,  1910.  He  married  Lucy  Rhodes,  daughter  of 
Trevett  Mansfield  Rhodes  of  Lynn,  January  9,  1878.  She 
died  January  5,  1905,  and  a  memorial  sketch  is  contained 
in  the  register  of  the  Society  for  1904-5,  page  52. 

His  genealogy  is  as  follows  : 

1.  John  Allen,  whose  parentage  and  ancestry  are 
unknown,  and  of  whom  the  earliest  discovered  record  is 
that  of  the  baptism  of  his  children  at  Marblehead,  Mass., 
June  21,  1685.  He  was  referred  to  in  a  deed  as  a  weaver 
and  his  wife  as  Mary  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known. 
Children  :  I  John,  II  Thomas,  III  Miriam,  IV  Nicholas, 
V  Richard,  VI  Abraham,  VII  Ebenezer,  VIII  John,  IX 
Mary,  X  Miriam,  XI  Samuel,  XII  Hannah. 

2.  Abraham fi  Allen,  baptized  at  Marblehead,  De- 
cember 15,  1689.  Married  Ruth  Basset  of  Lynn,  January 
6,  1713.  They  were  Quakers  and  moved  to  Mendon, 
Mass.  Children:  I  Joseph,  II  Sarah,  III  Abigail,  IV 
Ruth.  *       f 

3.  Joseph1  Allen,  born  at  Mendon,  June  15,  17 19, 
and  died  there  March  21,  1802.  Married  Lydia  Aldrich. 
Children:  I  Joseph,  II  Hannah,  III  Moses,"  IV  Ezra,  V 
Tamar,  VI  Abraham,  VII  Joseph,  VIII  Alvan,  IX  Caleb, 
X  Daniel,  XI  Lydia,  XII  Ahaz. 
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4.  Ahaz12  Allen,  born  at  Mendon,  July  23,  1765,  and 
died  there  October  4,  184S.  Married  first,  Chloe  French, 
January  9,  17S6,  who  died  January  23,  1802.  Married 
second,  Keziah  Cook  Thompson,  July  6,  1802.  Children: 
I  William  F.,  II  Joseph,  III  Eunice  G.,  IV  (daughter), 
V  Chloe,  and  by  second  wife,  VI  Keziah,  VII  Olive 
Wilcox,  VIII  Daniel  W.,  IX  Ahaz. 

5.  Joseph2  Allen,  born  at  Mendon,  July  3,  1791  and 
died  at  Cambridgeport,  August  20,  1877.  Married  Ruth 
Allen  Thayer,  March  20,  1S16.  Children :  I  Edmund 
M.,  II  Joseph  Addison,  III  Charles  Francis,  IV  William 
F.,  V  Sarah  F. 

6.  Charles  Francis3  Allen,  born  at  Mendon, 
September,  1826  and  died  at  Worcester,  October  26,  1884. 
Married  Olive  Ely  Dewey,  born  July  4,  1822  (still  living). 
Children  :  I  Frank  Dewey,  II  Charles  Sewall,  III  Charlotte 
E.,  IV  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  V  Mary  Ely. 

7.  Frank  Dewey1  Allen,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
born  at  Worcester,  August  16,  1850  and  died  at  Boston, 
January  23,  191  o.  Married  Lucy  Rhodes  of  Lynn,  Jan- 
uary 9,  1878.  She  was  born  at  Lynn,  February  18,  1844 
and  died  at  Boston,  January  5,  1905.      Xo  children. 

He   was  graduated    from   Yale  College  in    1873   and 

Boston  University  Law  School    in    1875,   after  which   he 

studied  law  in  the   offices  of   Bacon,   Hopkins   &   Bacon, 

Worcester,  and  later  with   Milliard,  Hyde  &   Dickinson  of 

Boston.      In  1878  he  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  Bar.    He 

.  .  f 

had  an  actiye  practice  in  his  profession  in  Boston  for  many 

years,  having  been  connected  with  many  famous  cases 
while  United  States  District  Attorney  ( 1889-1893)  and  after 
that  was  appointed  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  as 
permanent  receiver  of  a  bank  in  Boston  which  was  con- 
sidered at  the  time  to  be  in  a  hopelessly  crippled  condition, 
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Lit  bv  his  great  skill  in  managing  the  liquidation  of  the 
ssets,  the  depositors  were  all  paid  in  full,  with  six  per 
^nt  interest,  without  levying  any  assessment  upon  the 
ockholders.  His  private  practice  was  largely  civil  cases 
rid  included  three  of  the  most  celebrated  bank  cases 
uring  his  time. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre-. 
mtatives  in  1881  and  1882  :  a  member  of  the  Republican 
tate  Committee  from  18S5  t0  1887  ;  Councillor  of  the 
ifth  Massachusetts  district  in  1886  and  18S8  :  he  was  a 
jndidate  for  State  Senator  in  1882  and  1SS3  and  also  for  the 
nited  States  House  of  Representatives  in  1904  and  1906. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Lynn  Historical  Society 
lay  19,  1903,  and  was  a  member  of  the  American,  Boston 
nd  Essex  County  Bar  Associations,  American  Academy 
t  Science,  University  Club,  Twentieth  Century  Club, 
oston  Shakespeare  Club,  Boston  Art  Club  and  Bostonian 
ociety  of  Boston  :  also  Oxford  Club,  Park  Club  and 
republican  Club  of  Lynn,  Seapuit  Club  of  Osterville  and 
'edesco  Club  of  Swampscott.  A  few  months  before  his 
eath  he  was  admitted  to  the  membership  of  the  Worcester 
•odge  of  Masons.  He  is  survived  by  a  mother,  one 
rother  and  two  sisters.  He  was  a  member  of  the  First 
•aptist  Church,  and  later  a  parishioner  of  the  Old  South 
Lurch  of  Boston.  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury. 


WALTER    BROWN    ALLEX  *      ' 

Walter  Brown  Allen,  one  of  Lynn's  oldest  and  most 
ispeeted  citizens,  and  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with 
ie  building  up  of  the  municipality,  having  resided  here 
efore  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  and  been  identified 
ith  its  interests,  died  at  his  home,  February  20,  19 10,  at 
ie  age  of  Si  years. 
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The  various  Allen  families  of  New  England  are  the 
progeny  of  different  immigrants.  The  family  mentioned 
below  is  descended  from  an  early  settler  in  Kittery,  Maine, 
who  came  from  England.  John  Allen  was  mentioned  in 
the  court  records  of  Kittery  of  1655,  showing  that  he  was 
residing  there  at  that  time.  Whether  or  not  he  was  an 
immigrant  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained. 

I.  Robert  Allen,  perhaps  son  of  John,  was  of  English 
origin.  He  received  a  grant  of  land  in  Kittery  in  167 1, 
and  lived  a  short  distance  below  Sturgeon  creek. 

He  died  in  1701  and  his  son  Francis  was  appointed 
administrator  of  his  estate. 

He  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  John  and  .  Lucy 
White  of  Kittery,  where  her  father  was  an  early  settler. 
Children  of  Robert  and  Hannah  Allen :  (1)  Robert, 
probably  married  in  1700,  Sarah,  widow  of  John  Larv, 
daughter  of  George   Lydston  :  (2)  Francis  (see  forward)  ; 

(3)  Anna,  married  Nathaniel  Fernald,  September  10,  1702  : 

(4)  Elizabeth,   married  John   Cole,   September   23,-1700: 

(5)  Mary,  married  Timothy  Robinson  of  Dover,  1692  ;  (6) 
Lydia,  married  Joseph  Catlin  of  Dover. 

II.  Francis  Allen,  son  of  Robert,  was  born  in  Kittery, 
where  his  will  was.  proved  in  1744  or  1749.  ^e  married 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Jabez  and  Hannah  (Curtis)  Jenkins, 
and  granddaughter  of  Reynolds  or  (Reginald)  Jenkins, 
who  was  born  in  England  in  1608,  and  was  in  the  service 
of  John  Winter  at  Richmond's  Island  from  1634,40  1639. 
Children  of  Francis  and  Hannah  Allen:  (i)  Francis, 
(mentioned  below);  (2)  Hannah,  born  August  10,  1699, 
married  Samuel  Hill,  December  23,  1721  ;  (3)  Robert. 
born  October  4,  1701,  died  young;  (4)  Anna  married 
Ephraim  Tibbetts  of  Dover,  November  6,  1722;  (5) 
Elizabeth,    born    December    30,    1705,    died    young:    (6) 
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Elizabeth,  horn  February  6,  1708-9,  married  Daniel 
Nleader  of  Dover,  June  22,  1727;  (7)  Robert,  born  July 
24,  1710,  died  1761,  married  December  10,  1730,  Catherine 
Furbish;  (8)  Mary,  born  July  19,  1712,  married  Timothy 
Robinson  of  Dover,  July  24,  1730;  (9)  Jabez,  born  August 
19,  1 7 1 5  ;  (10)  Lydia,  born  July  12,  1717  ;  (11)  Eliza, 
March  12,  1719-20. 

III.  Francis  Allen,  son  of  Francis2,  was  born  in 
Kittery  about  1697,  and  died  prior  to  1759.  ^e  resided 
in  one  of  the  famous  old  block  houses  erected  bv  the  early 
inhabitants  as  a  means  of  protection  against  the  savages, 
and  the  four  succeeding  generations  mentioned  in  this 
article  were  born  there.  This  block  house  was  demolished 
in  1853.  September  17,  1824,  he  married  Mary  Pettigrew, 
born  October  12,  1707,  daughter  of  Francis  and  Elizabeth 
Pettigrew.  Her  father  was  of  French  origin,  and  her 
mother,  who  married  second  Edward  Hammons,  was 
daughter  of  John  and  Joanna  Ball  of  Kittery.  Children  of 
Francis  and  Mary  (Pettigrew)  Allen:  Elijah  (see  for- 
ward) ;  Jedediah  :   Ezekiel. 

IV.  Elijah  Allen,  son  of  Francis,  was  born  in  Kittery, 
probably  about  17 16,  and  died  1765.  He  was  a  tanner  by 
trade,  and  followed  that  occupation  in  connection  with 
farming.  He  married  first  Elizabeth  Reed  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts:  second,  December  7,  1760,  Elizabeth 
Jenkins,  widow  of  Jabez  Jenkins,  daughter  of  Ebenezer 
and  Abigail  (Hill)  Dennett.  Elizabeth  was  born  October 
~2,  172 1  and  was  a  descendant  of  Hugh  d'Anet,  who  was 
<>f  Norman  origin,  said  to  have  come  into  England  with 
W  illiam  the  Conqueror,  and  many  of  the  name  of  Dennett 
in  England  trace  their  lineage  back  six  centuries  or  more. 
Elijah  Allen's  children  by  first  marriage:  (1)  Jabez,  died 
young;   (2)  Ephraim  (mentioned  belowj  ;  (3;  Jacob,  born 
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in  Kittery,  was  a  revolutionary  soldier  and  a  pensioner  ; 
was  a  farmer  and  lived  in  North  Berwick,  reared  a  large 
family  and  died  an  aged  man.  Children  of  Elijah  by 
second  marriage:  (1)  Elizabeth,  born  August  22,  1762, 
married  James  Xeal,  Jr.,  of  North  Berwick,  Maine;  (2) 
Sarah,  born  January  1,  1764,  married  James  Varney  of 
Dover,  New  Hampshire,  January  3,  1793. 

V.  Ephraim  Allen,  son  of  Elijah  by  first  marriage, 
was  born  August  16,  1750.  He  was  a  tanner  and  a  farmer. 
In  his  religious  belief  he  was  a  Quaker,  as  were  his  father 
and  mother.  He  married  Lillis  Brown  of  Smithrield, 
Rhode  Island.  Children:  (1)  Aza  (see  forward);  (2) 
Anna,  born  in  Kittery,  October  30,  17S2,  married  Samuel 
Breed  of  Lvnn  and  died  here  aged  eighty-nine  years  :  (3) 
Hannah,  born  in  Kittery  and  resided  there  nearly  up  to  her 
death,  but  died  in  Lynn  unmarried  :  (4)  Content,  born  in 
Kittery,  married  Nathaniel  Jenkins  and  died  in  Madbury, 
N.  H.  :  (5)  Lydia,  born  May  24,  1791,  married  Nathan 
Hanson;  (6)  Lavina,  born  in  Kittery,  1793,  married  Ben- 
jamin Breed  of  Lynn:  (7)  Sabina,  born  in  Kittery,  died 
young  ;  Moses  died  young. 

VI.  Aza  Allen,  son  of  Ephraim,  was  born  in  that  part 
of  Kittery  now  called  Eliot,  December  29,  1780.  After 
concluding  his  education  he  taught  school  and  also  taught 
navigation.  He  was  a  surveyor  of  considerable  note,  and 
for  many  years  did  nearly  all  the  surveying  of  the  town  : 
served  as  town  clerk  several  years ;  was  regarded  as  a 
talented  man  and  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  home  and 
family.  He  was  originally  a  Whig  in  politics,  later  sup- 
ported the  anti-slavery  movement  in  1844  and  voted  for  the 
Liberty  party  candidate  for  president,  James  G.  Birney  of 
Ohio.  He  married,  1821,  in  North  Berwick,  Maine,  Lydia. 
daughter  of  Joshua"'  and  Patience  (  Rogers^)  Buffum.      She 
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was  a  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation  of  Robert1  and 
Tamson  Buffum,  who  came  with  their  children  from  York- 
shire or  Devonshire  about  1638,  settling  in  Salem,  Mass., 
and  the  line  of  descent  is  through  Caleb2,  Caleb8,  Joshua4, 
Joshua5.  Children  of  Aza  and  Lydia  (  Buffum)  Allen  :  ( 1 ) 
Statira  P.,  deceased,  married  Stillman  Estes  :  (2)  Matilda 
B.,  deceased,  married  Charles  H.  Breed  of  Lynn;  (3) 
Caroline  M.,  died  in  Eliot,  Me.  ;  (4)  Walter  B.,  of  whom 
this  article  is  written:  (5)  Martin  Reed,  deceased;  (6) 
Mary  Ann,  died  young;  (7)  Elzwood,  died  young ;  (8) 
Ell  wood,  died  1875. 

VII.  Walter  Brown  Allen,  son  of  Aza  Allen,  was 
born  January  17,  1828  in  Eliot,  Maine,  in  the  old  block 
house,  which  had  been  the  birthplace  of  at  least  five  gener- 
ations of  the  Allen  family.  He  received  his  preliminary 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  and  at 
the  Friend's  school  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  now  known  as 
the  Moses  Brown  school. 

Possessing  a  natural  ability  for  mechanical  pursuits  he 
adopted  the  carpenter's  trade,  which  he  followed  in  Lynn 
for  about  three  years  and  then  established  himself  as  a 
contractor  and  builder  in  this  city.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  years  he  was  awarded  the  contract  to  erect  a  church  at 
East  Saugus,  although  considered  by  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries as  being  too  young  for  such  an  undertaking.  He 
completed  the  work  successful!)',  however,  and  a  few 
years  since  had  the  satisfaction  of  attending  thes  ceremony 
commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  dedication 
and  was  one  of  the  speakers  on  that  occasion.  During  his 
long  and  unusually  active  business  career  covering  a  period 
ot  more  than  fifty  years  he  erected  numerous  business 
blocks  and  residences,  which  attest  the  substantial  character 
of  his  work.      When  young  he  acquired  a  good  knowledge 
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of  surveying  under  the  direction  of  his  father  and  often 
found  opportunity  to  apply  it  to  advantage.  For  several 
years  he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  the  care  of  his 
real  estate.  In  1862,  after  serving  several  years  in  the 
capacity  of  ward  officer,  Mr.  Allen  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  common  council,  serving  two  years,  and  for  the 
three  succeeding  years  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
aldermen.  He  was  a  member  of  the  City  Hall  building 
committee  and  during  the  three  years  of  its  construction 
served  as  its  secretary.  For  .seven  years  from  1869  he 
was  annually  elected  a  member  of  the  school  board,  and 
he  also  was  an  ex-member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature. 
Through  all  his  political  career  he  never  failed  of  an 
election  when  nominated,  a  conclusive  fact  of  his  popularity 
and  had  voted  at  every  national,  state  and  city  election  up 
to  his  death  (1909)  :  fifteen  times  for  president  and  fifty- 
eight  times  for  governor.  Being  strongly  anti-slavery  his 
first  presidential  vote  was  cast  for  John  P.  Hale  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  Free  Soil  candidate.  He  was  enthusi- 
astically active  in  the  Fremont  campaign  in  1856  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Republican  City  Committee  in  i860,  the 
first  Lincoln  campaign. 

In  everything  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  the  city 
he  took  a  foremost  part,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  do 
his  part  for  the  best  interests  of  Lynn. 

Mr.  Allen  was  of  a  genial  disposition  ;  he  made  friends 
wherever  he  went  and  all  over  the  city  he  was  very 
popular. 

He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Friend's  Society 
of  Lynn,  a  charter  member  of  the  Lvnn  Historical  Society, 
life  member  of  Essex  County  Agricultural  Society,  charter 
member  of  Old  Men's  Home  Corporation,  member  of  Old 
Ladies'   Home    Corporation,    member  of    Lynn    Board  of 
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Trade  and  for  many  years  director  of  the  Saugus  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company.  He  was  identified  with  the 
Lynn  No-license  League  and  active  in  its  endeavors,  and 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Saloon  League. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Houghton  Horticultural 
Society  Mr.  Allen  became  interested  in  that  society  and 
served  as  president  for  ten  years. 

About  thirtv  years  ago  Mr.  Cyrus  M.  Tracy  originated 
the  idea  of  obtaining  a  portion  of  the  Lvnn  Woods  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  public  park  for  the  city.  Mr.  Allen 
was  then  a  member  of  the  Houghton  Horticultural  Societv 
and  he  endorsed  and  entered  heartily  into  this  movement 
with  Mr.  Tracy  and  others,  assisting  rinanciallv  and  other- 
wise toward  the  object  which  soon  grew  into  popular  favor 
and  eventually  resulted  in  the  city  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  matter  and  obtaining  the  land  for  the  beautiful  park 
now  known  as  the  Lvnn  Woods.  Mr.  Allen  went  to 
Maine  and  from  the  woods  of  the  old  Allen  homestead  he 
took  up  a  number  of  trees  of  different  varieties,  brought 
them  to  Lynn  and  planted  them  in  the  new  park  where 
they  have  since  continued  to  flourish. 

Among  them  were  some  Norway  pines  which  are  now 
over  fifty  feet  high. 

Mr.  Allen  married,  October  14,  1858,  Eliza  M.  Fry, 
daughter  of  Homer  and  Patience  (Boyce)  Fry  of  Lynn 
and  sister  of  the  late  Brigadier-General  Charles  Corlin  Fry. 
Children:  (1)  Carrie  M.  Aldrich  of  Lynn;  (2)  Walter 
Frank  Allen  of  Melrose,  Mass.:  (3)  C.  Edward  /Vllen, 
died  November  30,  1901,  former  member  of  the  firm  of 
Sampson  &  Allen.  Grandchildren:  (1)  Florence  B. 
Aldrich  of  Lynn  :  (2)  F.  Ellwood  Allen,  (3)  E.  Gertrude 
Allen,  (5)  Albert  C.  Allen  of  Melrose,  Mass. 

On  October  14,  1908  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  celebrated 
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the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  marriage,  upon  which 
notable  occasion  long  to  be  remembered  there  were  present 
their  two  children,  four  grandchildren  and  some  three 
hundred  guests  from  all  over  the  Xew  England  states, 
among  the  number  were  twelve  who  had  been  present 
at  their  marriage  fifty  years  before. 

Carrie  M.   Aldrich. 


CHARLES  ORRIN  BREED 

Charles  Orrin  Breed,  the  son  of  Richard  and  Eliza 
Ann  (Breed)  Breed,  was  born  March  17,  185 1,  in  the 
house  which  stood  on  the  westerly  corner  of  Orchard  and 
Summer  streets  in  Breed's  End,  West  Lvnn,  a  part  of 
which  was  over  two  hundred  years  old,  which  was  built 
on  the  original  grant  of  land  to  Allen  Breed  in  1638,  being 
a  portion  of  two  hundred  acres,  so  granted  when  the  town 
lands  were  divided  bv  a  committee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Breed  was  the  eighth  generation  from  Allen 
Breed  in  a  direct  line.  His  great  grandfather  was  Samuel 
Breed,  and  his  maternal  grandfather  Joseph  Breed.  The 
peculiar  coincidence  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Breed  family 
is  as  follows  :  One  Allen  Breed  in  England  had  a  son 
Allen,  who  came  to  this  country  and  was  the  original 
founder  of  the  Breed  family  in  Lynn.  He  had  two  sons, 
Joseph  and  Samuel.  The  direct  line  of  the  ^Samuel  branch 
was  as  follows:  Samuel,  born  1669;  Ebenezer,  1710; 
Samuel  1747  ;  Richard  18 18.  The  direct  line  of  Joseph 
Breed's  branch  was  :  Joseph,  born  165S  ;  Joseph,  1691  : 
Ephraim,  1730:  Joseph,  1795.  The  last  Joseph  had  a 
daughter,  Eliza  Ann,  who  married  Richard,  thus  uniting 
the  family  after  a  separation  of  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years. 
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Mr.  Breed  was  married  October  30,  1889  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Lilla  Mabel  Jacobs.  They  resided 
during  the  last  eighteen  years  at  54  Elm  street,  West 
Lynn.      His  life  was  one  of  a  devoted  husband. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  much  interested  in  the 
religious  life  of  our  community,  active  in  the  affairs  of  the 
South  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  a  Steward 
and  also  as  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School. 
He  served  the  Lynn  Inter-Church  Union  as  its  Vice- 
President,  and  did  efficient  work  as  chairman  of  its  Finance 
Committee.  The  No-License  League  also  had  his  hearty 
support,  and  for  this  cause  he  often  gave  of  his  ability  as 
a  public  speaker. 

He  was  for  more  than  thirty-five  years  connected 
with  the  old  firm  of  Breed  &  Company,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1848,  in  the  grain  business  at  Lvnn  Common, 
and  for  more  than  twentyTrlve  years  he  was  the  junior 
partner.  He  was  also  a  founder  and  director  of  the 
Manufacturers'  National  Bank,  and  a  member  of  long  stand- 
ing in  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  business 
interests  of  our  city  also  received  from  him  much  attention. 

His  civic  pride  prompted  him  to  accept  public  office, 
serving  on  the  Board  of  Aldermen  during  1908  and  1909. 
During  this  service  he  held  the  chairmanship  of  some  of 
the  most  important  committees.  He  joined  the  Lynn  His- 
torical Society  March  26,  190 1,  and  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  Oxford  Club,  and  a  member  of  the  Sons  0/  the 
American  Revolution,  Lynn  Hospital  Board  of  Manage- 
ment, and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Much  interested  in  Free  Masonry,  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Mount  Carmel  Lodge  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  in 
1898  and  later  took  the  33d  degree  in  Scottish  Rite 
Masonry,  being  a  life  member  of  the  four  Boston  bodies. 
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He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Lynn  and  then  attended  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wilbraham. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Academy 
and  also  president  of  the  Eastern  Alumni  Association  of 
the  Wesleyan   Academy. 

He  was  a  noted  athlete,  holding  the  record  in  sev- 
eral events,  some  of  the  most  notable  instances  of  his  prow- 
ess both  as  to  effort  and  endurance  were  attested  by 
George  A.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
gymnasium,  as  follows: — 

With  dumbells,  a  three-pound  from  shoulder  to  arms 
length  1,710  times  without  stopping,  lifting  a  50  1-2-pound 
clear  from  the  floor  with  his  right  hand  alone  7,600  times 
in  1  1-2  hours,  he  put  up  a  10-pound  2,150  times  in  an 
hour,  he  lifted  a  155-pound  1,000  times  in  29  1-2  minutes, 
a  50-pound  from  shoulder  upright  over  his  head  60  times, 
he  put  up  with  each  hand  separately  a  145-pound,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  left  hand  a  176-pound.  Other  instances 
were  putting  up  a  100-pound  12  times  and  a  75-pound  35 
times  without  stopping,  and  he  put  up  a  3-pound  from 
shoulder  to  arms  length  6.000  times  in  an  hour. 

His  feats  of  lifting  were  as  remarkable,  such  as  rais- 
ing a  barrel  of  flour  weighing  219  1-2  pounds  240  times  in 
one  minute,  also  lifting  a  barrel  of  flour  from  the  ground 
upon  his  shoulder,  lifting  with  his  neck  320  pounds  while 
,on  his  hands  and  knees,  lifting  with  one  hand  a  barrel  of 
flour  875  times  in  10  minutes.  .       f 

These  feats  of  record  winning  many  prizes,  including 
a  medal  presented  by  Governor  Robinson  were  performed 
between  the  ages  of  27  and  34  years,  but  occasional  efforts 
indicated  that  his  gift  of  strength  was  retained  throughout 
his  life. 

November  15,  1910,  Mr.  Breed  started  from  his  home. 
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as  usual,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Man- 
ufacturers' National  Bank.  He  was  but  a  few  minutes 
away  from  his  residence  when  the  summons  came.  His 
sudden  death  was  due  to  heart  disease. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  one  sister,  Miss  Matilda  A.  Breed, 
and  a  nephew,  Mr.  William  N.  Flint. 

Fred  Hammond  Nichols. 


LYDIA  CHADWELL  DAVIS 
Mrs.  Lydia  Chadwell   Davis  was  born  July  20,  1834, 
in  Lynn,  and  died  in  this  city  on  April  23,  1910.      She  was 
the  daughter  of   Ruth   Mudge   and  Joseph  Alley  x\tkinson 
of  Lynn,  and  was  descended  from  : 

I.  Thomas  Mudge,  born  in  England  about  1624, 
living  in  Maiden  in  1657. 

II.  John  Mudge,  born  in  Maiden  in  1654,  died 
October  29,  1733,  a  farmer  and  tanner  and  a  soldier  in 
King  Philip's  war.  In  1684  he  married  Ruth  Burditt, 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Hannah  Burditt  of  Maiden.  She 
was  born  in  1666  and  died  October  17,  1733. 

III.  Deacon  John  Mudge;  farmer,  was  born  in  Maiden 
November,  1686,  and  died  in  1762. 

IV.  John  Mudge,  a  farmer,  was  born  in  Maiden 
December,  17 13,  died  in  Lvnnrield  in  1762.  He  married 
on  May  4,  1738,  Mary  Waite,  born  in  17 14,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Anna  Waite  of  Maiden. 

V.  Nathan  Mudge,  born  in  Lynnfield  September, 
1756,  died  in  Lynn  Februarv,  183 1.  He  married  Hannah 
Ingalls,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Ingalls.  She  was 
born  June  12,  1758,  and  died  December  20,  1792. 

Nathan  Mudge  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  serving  in   Col.  Jacob  Gerrish's   regiment  at  Winter 
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Hill  from  April  2  to  July  3.  1778.  His  name  is  also  found 
on  the  Tieonderoga  rolls.  He  and  his  wife  were  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

VI.  Ezra,  son  of  Nathan  and  Hannah  Ingalls  Mudge, 
was  born  in  Lynn,  April  10,  1780,  and  died  in  Boston, May 
25>  t-SSS-  ^e  married  for  his  second  wife,  Ruth  Chad- 
well,  daughter  of  Harris  and  Ruth  Chadwell.  She  was 
born  June  28,  1780,  and  died  April  28,  1819. 

Ezra  Mudge  was  a  shoe  manufacturer,  later  in  the 
dry  goods  business  in  Lynn.  He  had  wholesale  and  retail 
shoe  stores  in  New  York.  During  his  residence  in  Boston 
he  was  in  the  Custon  house  as  weigher  and  ganger.  [n 
1807  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives where  he  served  sixteen  years,  covering  the  period 
of  the  War  of  181 2.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional   Convention  in  1820. 

He  and  his  family  were  members  of  the  Eastern 
Methodist  Church. 

VII.  Ruth  Chadwell  Mudge  was  born  May  9,  1809. 
She  married  on  May  7,  1830,  Joseph  Alley  Atkinson  of 
Lynn,  a  shoe  manufacturer  and  business  man. 

VIII.  Lvdia  Chadwell  Atkinson  married  on  June  6, 
1855,  Joseph  Davis,  a  prominent  shoe  manufacturer  of 
Lynn.  He  was  born  in  Marblehead  October  4,  1833,  and 
died  in  Lynn  January  24,  1897. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  were  devoted  members  of  the 
First  Universalist  Church,  contributing  ^enerouslv  to  its 
support. 

Lydia  Davis  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Pullman 
Mission  of  the  Universalist  Church.  She  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Lynn  Women's  Club  and  remained  a  loyal 
member  until  her  death. 

She  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  Lynn  Historical  Society 
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which  she  joined  July  28,  1899.  She  was  of  a  gentle 
nature  devoted  in  her  domestic  relations,  which  in  addition 
to  a  zealous  care  of  her  children  led  her  to  make  it  a  duty 
as  well  as  a  pleasure  to  frequently  accompany  her  husband 
on  his  long  business  trips.  In  1876,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis 
and  five  children  passed  a  year  in  Europe  and  again 
another  year  in  1S85.  Mrs.  Davis  is  survived  by  six 
children. 

Wilbur  H.  of  Lynn,  J.  Edwin  of  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Xewhall  of  Lynn,  Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Walter 
of  Chicago,  Ruth  Davis  of  Lynn,  Mrs.  Charles  Boardman 
of  Lynn.  A.  Lillia  Newhall. 


JOHN  MILTON  HAWKS,  M.D. 

Dr.  John  Milton  Hawks  died  at  Hawks  Park,  Florida, 
April  2,  1910,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Simple 
burial  services  were  held  at  his  home  and  he  was  buried 
at  Hawks  Park  at  sunset  of  the  next  day. 

Dr.  Hawks  was  born  in  Bradford,  N.  H.,  November 
26,  1826.  Early  in  life  he  exhibited  traits  of  mental 
capacity  which  at  the  age  of  16  led  him  to  take  charge  of 
the  ''district  school."  Next  he  engaged  in  teaching  in 
New  York  state  and  after  a  couple  of  years  there  went 
into  southwestern  Georgia  and  taught  school  for  some 
years.  Returning  North  he  studied  medicine,  was  gradu- 
ated from  a  college  in  Vermont,  and  located  in  Manchester, 
N.  II.,  where  he  practised  and  conducted  a  drugstore  for 
several  years  after  1854.  There  he  first  met  the  girl 
whom  later  he  married — Esther  Hill,  who  later  was  Dr. 
Esther  H.  Hawks  of  Lynn,  Mass,  who  died  May  6,  1906, 
and  whose  memorial  sketch  is  contained  in  the  Register 
for  that  year,  page  40. 
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At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  Dr.  Hawks  and  his 
wife,  both  being  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  slaves,  volunteered  their  assistance  and  services 
to  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  which  sent 
them  South  to  work  among  the  colored  people  at  Hilton 
Head  and  Edisto  Island,  South  Carolina.  Later  Dr. 
Hawks  was  instrumental  and  assisted  in  the  formation  of 
the  first  colored  regiment  to  be  enlisted  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  and  became  its  surgeon  :  and  upon  his  advice 
and  recommendation  to  Washington  authorities,  Thomas 
Wentworth  Hi^crinson  became  its  Colonel.  The  deeds  of 
this  regiment  have  been  memorialized  by  Colonel  Higgin- 
son  in  a  work  entitled  "  Army  Life  in   a   Black  Regiment."' 

Dr.  Hawks  and  his  wife  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
war  until  its  close,  after  which  thev  taught  school  and 
labored  among  the  colored  people  for  their  advancement 
for  several  years.  In  1S68,  Dr.  Hawks  was  collector  of 
customs  at  Pensacola,  Fla.  About  this  time  he  travelled 
extensively  throughout  the  state  and  in  187 1  published  a 
directory  of  the  city  of  Jacksonville,  and  in  1872  brought 
out  the  Florida  Gazeteer,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
state. 

In  October,  1865,  Dr.  Hawks  bought  one  of  the  old 
Spanish  Grants  of  land  at  Xew  Smyrna,  Florida,  where 
he  established  the  commnnity  known  to-dav  as  Hawks 
Park,  where  many  Northern  people  now  have  their  homes 
in  winter.  To  this  little  hamlet  Dr.  Hawks  has  gone  each 
winter  after  spending  the  summer  in  Lynn  and  in  Xew 
Hampshire  with  his  sisters,  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Hawks  Colby, 
and  Miss  Sara  Knowlton  Hawks,  who  still  reside  on  the 
old   Hawks  homestead  in  Bradford,  X.  H. 

Dr.  Hawks  was  an  inveterate  reader — usually  of  the 
more    solid    literature,    treating  on   religious   subjects    and 
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the  sciences.  He  was  thoroughly  intelligent  relative  to 
the  current  issues  of  the  day,  and  for  over  sixty-live  years 
had  been  a  contributor  to  papers  and  magazines  the  coun- 
try over,  even  so  late  as  the  winter  of  1909,  contributing 
to  the  magazine  brought  out  at  the  colored  school — Hamp- 
ton Institute.  He  was  a  great  joker  and  story  teller, 
mild  mannered  and  good  natured,  and  would  argue  any 
question  with  anyone,  but  not  to  the  fighting  or  irritating 
point.  When  the  discussion  became  heated  he  retired ; 
peace  at  any  price  was  his  motto  in  his  last  years.  His 
manners  were  quaintly  sweet  and  courtly,  and  he  com- 
manded the  entire  respect  of  the  communitv  in  which  he 
resided.  Proof  of  this  is  shown  in  his  settling  in  the  South 
where  feeling  at  that  time  ran  high  against  a  man  espe- 
cially   who  had  been  "an  officer  in  a  nigger  regiment." 

If  he  leaned  to  any  creed,  it  was  to  that  of  Unitarian- 
ism  ;  but  his  mind  was  absolutely  ever  free  and  untram- 
meled  by  the  limitations  of  any  creed,  serene  in  an  absolute 
confidence  in  the  proper  and  eternal  workings  of  Nature 
and  her  laws  to  the  end  that  all  mankind  would  be  bettered 
— and  that,  too,  here  and  now.  And  so,  calm  in  his  faith, 
unshaken  and  unmoved, — except  to  joke  about  it — by  an 
approaching  end  of  which  he  was  full}'  aware,  he  "  lay 
him  down  to  pleasant  dreams,'*  his  faith  pinned  to  belief  in 
proper  and  righteous  daily  conduct,  which  he  observed. 

Dr.  Hawks  was  a  member  of  Lafavette  Lodge,  F.  & 
A.  M.,  of  Manchester,  N.  II.  ;  the  G.  A.  R.,  Department 
of  Florida  ;  the  Loyal  Legion  ;  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Grange ;  The  Lynn  Historical  Society  which  he  joined 
May  20,1907  :  The  Civic  League  of  Lynn:  The  Hough- 
ton Horticultural  Society  of  Lynn  ;  honorary  member  of 
1  he  Hoys'  Club  of  Lynn ;  a  contribute!*  to  the  Lynn 
Women's  Club  House  fund  and  the  Lynn  Vacation  Schools 
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fund  ;  also  to  the  Florence  Crittenton  Home  for  colored 
girls,  in  Florida,  and  the  Hampton  Colored  Institute  of 
Virginia;  member  of  the  Florida  State  Horticultural 
Society  and  a  life  member  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

Jesse  P.  Colby. 


HENRY    WARREN    HEATH 

Henry  Warren  Heath  was  born  at  Salisbury,  X.  II. , 
March  2,  1849,  an<^  died  in  Lynn,  May  26,  1910.  He 
was  a  son  of  James  Harvey  and  Martha  Wendall  (Read) 
Heath,  formerly  of  Salisbury,  X.  H.,  but  late  of  Lynn, 
Mass.  His  grandfather,  Job  Heath,  Jr.,  a  lifelong  resi- 
dent of  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  was  a  son  of  Job  Heath,  Sr., 
who  removed  from  Salisbury  to  Plaistow,  X.  II.,  his  native 
place.  The  family  on  the  father's  side  are  descended 
from  Bartholomew  Heath,  the  first  of  the  Americans  of 
that  name  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Plaistow.  Many  of 
this  family  served  in  the  Continental  Arm}-. 

Henry  Warren  Heath  was  the  eldest  son  of  James 
Harvey  Heath  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Salisbury  and  Lynn,  his  parents  removing  to  the  latter 
city  in  1858.  In  1862,  his  father  being  in  the  armv  under 
General  Butler  at  Xew  Orleans,  he  left  school  and  went 
to  work  in  the  shoe  factorv  of  Wooldredge  &  Bartlett,  in 
order  that  he  might  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family.  In 
the  following  year  he  resumed  his  education,  #nd  in  1865, 
began  to  learn  the  trade  of  steam  and  gas  titter,  under 
Kennedy  &  Ewart  (later  C.  R.  Blackmore).  At  the  end 
of  four  years  he  entered  the  shoe  factorv  of  Breed  &  Doak 
at  Lynn,  where  he  remained  until  the  strike  (1S73),  when 
he  resumed  his  legitimate  trade  in  the  store  of  Daniel 
Staten  of  Salem.      His   next   move  was  to   Boston,  where. 
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in  the  employment  of  the  Walker-Pratt  Co.,  he  had  charge 
of  the  construction  work  of  several  of  the  large  buildings 
erected  after  the  great  tire  of  1873.  In  1S74  Mr.  Heath 
again  varied  his  occupation  by  entering  the  grocery  store 
of  George  O.  Hall  as  clerk.  Here  he  remained  until 
1876,  when  he  resumed  work  as  a  steam-fitter  in  the  em- 
ploy of  F.  J.  dishing  &  Kelly.  In  June,  1880,  he  left 
dishing  &  Kelly  to  enter  into  partnership  with  O.  A. 
Flint,  under  the  firm  name  of  Heath  &  Flint.  Eleven 
months  later  the  partnership  was  dissolved  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Flint,  and  Mr.  Heath  has  since  carried  on  the 
business  in  his  own  name. 

Since  1S76,  Mr.  Heath  had  resided  in  Lynn.  In 
1887-88  he  represented  Ward  Three  in  the  Lynn  City 
Council,  serving  on  the  Committees  of  Drainage  and 
Almshouse  and  Poor.  He  was  a  republican  in  national 
politics.  In  1882  he  joined  Glenmere  Lodge,  No.  139, 
I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  on  the  institution  of  East  Lynn  Lodge, 
Xo.  207,  he  became  a  charter  member  and  was  its  first 
chaplain.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Frater- 
nity, affiliated  with  Golden  Fleece  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M., 
of  Lynn.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Lvnn  Historical 
Society,  May  27,  1897.  For  many  years  he  was  a  deacon 
of  the  Washington  Street  Baptist  churcn,  and  was  an 
earnest  worker  in  that  bodv,  serving  for  several  years  as 
clerk  of  the  church.  Until  recently  he  was  for  a  number 
(>t  vears  treasurer  of  the  Baptist  City  Mission  Soeietv, 
doing  mission  work  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  but 
was  obliged  to  resign  the  position  because  of  impaired 
health. 

Mr.  Heath  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  always 
interested  in  any  work  for  the  promotion  of  the  good  of 
the  city.      He  was  especially  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
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Young  People's  Societies  in  the   church,  and  enjoyed  very 
much  working  with  them. 

Mr.  Heath  was  married  February  12,  1873  to  Emily 
Jane,  daughter  of  Captain  Samuel  and  Ann  Jane  Fernald 
of  Kittery,  Maine.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heath  did  not  have  any 
children.  Charles    S.  Grover. 


ARTHUR    BARTLETT    MUDGE     ' 

Dr.  Arthur  Bartlett  Mudge  who  was  born  in  Lynn,  De- 
cember 14,  1S54  an^  died  *n  tri^s  c^}'  December  26,  1910, 
was  the  seventh  of  the  eleven  children  born  to  Hon.  Ezra 
Warren  and  Eliza  Rantoul  (Bray)  Mudge.  His  father 
for  many  years  occupied  a  position  of  the  greatest  promi- 
nence in  the  community,  filling  most  acceptably  almost 
everv  office  within  the  grift  of  his  fellow  townsmen,  of  which 
those  which  perhaps  serve  as  the  best  index  to  show  his 
real  worth  as  a  citizen  was  the  cashiership  of  the  Laighton 
Bank  (now  the  Central  National  Bank)  which  he  held  for 
many  years  ;  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  City  Treasurer 
elected  in  1850  when  Lynn  became  incorporated  a  city; 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  twice  elected  Mayor,  in  the  years 
1856  and  1857. 

Allusion  is  here  made  to  his  father  because  from  the 
well  known  laws  of  inheritance  may  readily  be  traced  the 
reasons  which  made  Doctor  Mudge  so  endeared  to  such  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  Although  keenly 
interested,  as  a  staunch  Republican,  in  politics  and  ever 
ready  to  do  all  within  his  power  for  a  friend,  he  neither 
aspired  to  nor  would  consent  to  hold  any  public  office  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  was  ofttimes  urged  so  to  do. 
His  own  prominence  in  the  community  lav  in  his  readiness 
at   all  times  to  lend   an  active   and  cordial   support  to  any 
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measure  which  might  tend  to  the  enhancement  of  his  native 
city.  He  was  certainly  a  true  representation  of  the  courtly 
gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  a  type  which  unfortunately, 
owing  to  the  present-day  conditions,  seems  rapidly  to  he 
vanishing  from  New  England.  Thus  was  he  as  a  matter 
of  habit  and  duty  irresistibly  prompted  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  aged  and  helpless,  and  the  grace  and  tact  with 
which  he  performed  such  kindly  service,  irrespective  of  the 
condition  in  life  of  the  recipient  of  his  attention,  served  for 
time  at  least  to  lighten  the  trials  of  many  to  whom  life 
seemed  but  a  burden. 

Although  possessed  of  a  most  comfortable  and  tasteful 
home  which  he  thoroughly  enjoyed,  for  here  he  found  in 
the  pleasant  environment  of  his  devoted  family  and  friends 
and  in  a  large  and  choice  library  and  a  varied  collection 
of  art  treasures,  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  trials  of  a  very 
active  professional  vocation.  Arthur  Mudge  was,  owing 
to  his  intensely  congenial  nature,  actively  connected  with 
a  large  number  of  social  organizations  in  the  city.  He 
was  a  member  and  in  fact  a  charter  member  in  many,  of 
the  following  institutions :  The  Massachusetts  Dental 
Association,  Mystic  Lodge  A.  O.  U.  W.,  Lynn  Lodge  B. 
P.  O.  Elks,  Royal  Arcanum,  Odd  Fellows,  Oxford  Club, 
charter  member  of  the  Lynn  Historical  Society,  Old  Essex 
Chapter,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  His  member- 
ship in  the  latter  society  was  by  virture  of  direct  descent 
Irom  Corporal  Nathan3  Mudge  who  as  a  member  of  Capt. 
W  illiam  Farrington's  Lynn  Company  responded  to  the 
Lexington  alarm  of  April  19,  1775,  and  also  served  from 
April  2  to  July  12,  1778,  in  Capt.  Simon  Brown's  company, 
Col.  Jacob  Gerristrs  regiment  at  Winter  Hill. 

The  Mudge  line  is  herewith  appended:  Thomas1 
Mudge,  born  in  England  about  1624,  who  is  first  recorded 
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at  Maiden,  Mass.,  October  6,  1657  :  John2  Mudge,  1654- 
1733  :  Deacon  John3  Mudge,  1686-1762  ;  John4  Mudge, 
1713-1762  ;  Corporal  Nathan5  Mudge,  1756-1831  ;  Hon. 
Ezra  Warren6  Mudge,  1 780-1855  :  Hon.  Ezra  Warren" 
Mudge,  1811-187S;  Dr.  Arthur  Bartlett8  Mudge,  1854- 
1910. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  in  his  native  city 
Arthur  Mudge  was  for  several  years  a  student  in  the  Boston 
Dental  College  and  thereafter  went  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  to 
complete  his  preparation  for  the  dental  profession  under 
the  eminent  Doctor  Chidester.  He  returned  to  Lynn  in 
1878  and  engaged  in  practice  under  Dr.  A.  W.  Blethen, 
a  practitioner  of  40  years  of  active  experience.  Thus  their 
combined  terms  of  professional  work  in  the  same  office, 
No.  45  Market  street,  covering  a  period  of  about  three 
quarters  of  a  century,  gives  this  office  the  distinction  of 
being  the  oldest  dental  stand  in  Lynn,  if  not  in  the 
commonwealth. 

During  this  long  period  of  32  years  Doctor  Mudge, 
whose  term  of  active  humane  service  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  was  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Dr.  E.J.  Thompson 
among  the  dentists  of  Lynn,  was  constantly  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  chosen  profession.  How  much  pain  and 
suffering  he  bv  his  skill  and  ingenuity  has  alleviated  during 
this  long  lapse  of  time  may  well  be  left  to  the  imagination. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  clients,  who  were  also  his  friends. 
endeared  to  him  by  his  gentle,  skillful  and,  human  treat- 
ment were  legion  and  were  drawn  from  a  circle  of  much 
greater  radius  than  the  limits  of  his  native  city. 

His  close  attention  to  his  professional  duties,  coupled 
with  the  cramped  position  which  for  so  many  hours  daily 
he  was  obliged  to  assume  together  with  his  inability  to 
take  as  much  open   air  exercise  as  was   necessary  for  him 
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probably  brought  on  the  affection  of  myocarditis,  commonly 
known  as  the  ''enlargement  of  the  heart,*'  and  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  his  practice  about  the  first  of  October, 
though  for  many,  months  prior  to  that  time  he  was  far  from 
well,  but  his  sense  of  duty  and  the  wishes  of  his  patients 
daily  drew  him,  even  when  he  was  too  weak  to  walk,  to 
his  office.  Despite  the  best  of  care  and  medical  treatment 
he  finally  succombed  to  the  ravages  of  his  disease  and 
passed  away  on  the  day  after  Christmas,  1910,  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  his  mortal  remains,  after  being 
cremated  at  Mount  Auburn,  were  laid  at  rest  in  the  family 
burial  lot  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery. 

Doctor  Mudge  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Adelaide 
Frances  (Keltv)  whom  he  married  in  Salem  in  1883  and 
one  daughter,  Margaret  Gertrude,  the  wife  of  Edward 
Moody  Rollins  of  Lynn :  his  only  son,  Arthur  Warren 
Mudge,  having  died  in  infancy.        Luther  Atwood. 


HARRISON   NEWHALL 

Harrison  Newhall,  was  born  at  Lynn,  October  18, 
1S19,  and  died  May  9,  1910.  He  was  the  son  of  Hon. 
Josiah  and  Lydia  Johnson  Newhall,  both  descended  direct 
from  Thomas  Newhall,  the  first  person  of  European  pa- 
rentage born  in  Lynn.  The  other  children  of  this  marriage 
were  Elizabeth  Newhall,  and  two  boys  who  died  in 
infancy.  He  was  born  in  the  dwelling  now  stanching  in 
City  Mali  Square,  No.  19,  and  had  the  distinction  of  living 
in  one  house  all  his  life,  but  the  dwelling  has  been  moved 
twice,  as  it  yielded  to  the  march  of  improvement. 

The  descendants  of  Harrison  Newhall  are  I.  Augus- 
tus Newhall  and  Loranus  Campbell  Newhall,  and  his 
children,  Ida  F.  Russell  of  North  Conway,  N.  H.,  Walter 
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Harrison  Newhall  of  Thurmond,  West  Virginia,  and 
Ralph  Perkins  Newhall,  Howard  Mudge  Newhall,  and 
an  infant  son  having  passed  away. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Newhall  family  can  be  found 
on  page  42  of  the  Register  of  the  Historical  Society  for 
1909. 

His  mother  died  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  and 
his  father  married  Mrs.  Clarissa  Gage  Martin  for  a  second 
wife,  arid  she  gave  the  children  a  mother's  tender  care. 

He  attended  the  public  school  taught  by  Master  John 
Swinerton  and  later  the  Lynn  Academy  taught  by  Riplev 
P.  Adams.  At  the  Bradford  Academy,  Bradford,  Mass., 
to  which  he  next  went,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  being 
taught  by  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  the  great  arithmetican. 
where  he  had  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  the  class  to 
which  all  the  problems  designed  for  the  arithmetic  which  the 
teacher  was  compiling  in  1834,  were  given  for  solution. 

In  after  life,  Mr.  Newhall  took  great  pleasure  in  re- 
lating this  experience  and  stating  the  fact  that  the  boys 
while  getting  an  education  were  really  doing  a  world  wide 
work. 

From  Bradford,  he  went  to  the  Wesleyan  Academy  at 
Wilbraham,  which  was  coming  to  be  known  as  an  excel- 
lent  school  in  the  Methodist  denomination,  where  he  spent 
two  terms  until  1836. 

His  father,  Josiah  Newhall,  served  as  Representative 
and  Senator  in  1832  and  1833.  ^e  was  Q  leading  shoe 
manufacturer  and  Harrison,  after  leaving  Wilbraham 
learned  the  business.  In  1840,  he  engaged  in  shoe  manu- 
facturing with  T.  P.  Richardson  of  Lynn.  Two  years 
later  the  partnership  was  dissolved  and  he  continued  alone 
in  business  until  1870,  and  afterwards,  with  his  son  as 
partner,  until   1875,  from  which   time,  the  second  son  con- 
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ducted  the  business  under  the  name  of  Harrison  Newhall's 
Son. 

His  father's  factory  was  in  his  doorvard,  and  Harrison 
built  a  new  frame  factor}'  on  the  same  location.  From  this 
place,  the  building"  was  removed  to  Munroe  Street,  where 
it  was  burned  with  T.  P.  Richardson's  and  E.  H.  Johnson's 
factories,  in  the  tire  of  January  25,  1S69.  He  then  built 
the  substantial  brick  factory  still  standing"  on  Munroe  Street. 

x\pril  13,  1842,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Martha  Mudge  Perkins,  a  daughter  of  Israel  and  Hannah 
Mud^e  Perkins,  well-known  residents  of  Lynn. 

Mr.  Xewhall  was  strong  in  the  temperance  cause,  and 
when  about  ten  years  old,  was  a  leader  of  a  Band  of  Hope, 
a  children's  temperance  society. 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment which  came  to  the  front  in  the  50's,  and  joined  the 
Free  Soilers  Party. 

His  business  was,  at  this  time,  almost  entirely  with  the 
Southern  trade.  At  the  time  when  John  Brown  was  hung, 
the  bell  of  the  Old  Methodist  Church  was  tolling,  and  no 
one  could  obtain  an  entrance  to  investigate.  It  was  found 
later,  that  the  bell-rin<rer  had  been  locked  in  the  meeting- 
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house  and  had  pulled  the  rope  up  into  the  tower  with  him. 
Time  showed  that  Mr.  Xewhall  conceived  the  plan,  locked 
the  ringer  in.  went  home  with  the  keys  in  his  pocket  and 
the  old  Paul  Revere  bell  tolled  from  noon  to  1  o'clock. 

The  Southern  people  learned  of  this  incident  and 
through  their  papers  warned  the  buyers  that  they  should 
not  trade  with  T.  P.  Richardson,  Harrison  Newhall  and 
several  other  of  the  Lynn  manufacturers.  When  the  trade 
came  on,  one  of  his  largest  buyers  came  in  and  reported 
that  he  could  not  buv  any  more  goods  of  him.  Mr.  Xew- 
hall replied,  "Very  well,  then  I  must  sell  my  goods  some- 
where else,  but  I  cannot  sell  my  principles." 
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Mr.  Newhall's  life  and  love  were  in  his  home,  his 
church  and  his  city.  He  was  tenacious,  positive  and  true 
to  his  principles  even  if  he  had  good  reason  to  think  that  he 
might  lose  by  them.  He  was  not  much  inclined  to  public  life 
but  was  always  ready  to  represent  or  to  work  in  any  cause 
whereby  he  could  be  of  service  to  his  citv  or  his  country. 

He  was  Treasurer  of  the  Town  Government  in  1S49. 
He  was  Assessor  in  the  first  Citv  Government  of  Lynn  in 
1850.  He  was  Alderman  in  1858.  He  was  one  of  the 
seven  surviving  members  of  this  Government  who  partici- 
pated in  the  Semi-Centennial* Celebration  of  Lynn  in  1900. 

Educated  in  part  at  Wilbraham,  he  was  interested  in 
this'  institution  and  was  a  Trustee  for  many  years  and 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  from  1858  until  within  a 
few  years  of  his  death.  He  was  a  Director  in  the  Lynn 
Central  Bank  for  eleven  years,  one  of  the  Incorporators  of 
the  Lynn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  in  1855,  an  Incorpora- 
tor of  the  Lynn  Institution  for  Savings  since  1856. 

He  was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  Methodist  faith, 
which  his  father  had  espoused  before  him  and  which  he 
was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  and  defend  at  all  times 
and  with  no  uncertain  sound.  In  his  chosen  church,  he 
has  held  at  times  all  of  its  offices ;  being  the  tenth  Superin- 
tendent from  1856  to  1862  when  he  declined  reelection. 
He  served,  later,  from  1874  until  1876.  During  this  time 
the  International  Bureau  series  of  questions  was  used  for 
the  first  time  in  the  school  and  the  event  oi%  the/year  1876 
was  the  introduction  of  Children's  Day  which  has  since 
become  popular  in  all  Churches.  He  was  Treasurer  for 
25  years  of  the  Missionary  Society  formed  in  183 1  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indian  tribes :  He  was  a  Trustee  of  the 
Church  at  different  times,  and  a  popular  class-leader  for 
many  years.      He   was  Secretary  of  the  Official  Board  of 
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the  Church  for  a  long"  time  and  was  a  Steward  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

His  father  took  care  of  the  Church  plate  and  in  con- 
nection with  his  son,  Harrison,  the  provision  for  the  Sacra- 
mental occasions  has  been  in  the  family  for  90  years. 

The  family  practiced  the  old-fashioned  hospitality  and 
the  preachers  and  the  members  of  the  Church  were  always 
sure  of  a  welcome  in  this  Church  home. 

Elijah  Hedding,  one  of  the  early  Bishops,  lived  for  a 
few  years,  with  his  family  in  the  home.  Harrison,  thus 
was  brought  into  the  acquaintanceship  of  the  Bishops  and 
Missionaries  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Newhall  believed  in  charity,  education  and 
religion.  His  interest  was  not  confined  to  the  Church. 
He  was  interested  in  education  and  was  a  strong  help  to 
Wesleyan  Academy.  The  Missionary  field  appealed  to 
him.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  encourage  the  Lynn 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  he  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Lynn  Historical  Society. 

Israel  Augustus  Newhall. 


CHARLES  FRANXIS  PEIRCE 
Charles  Francis  Peirce  was  born   at  Salem  June  20, 
1842,  and  died  in  Lynn  February  28,  1910. 

As  his  full  genealogy  is  on  file  in  the  records  of  this 
Society,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  notice  more  than  the 
broad  outlines  of  his  fine  ancestry,  into  which  comes 
directly  the  names  of  the  old  colonial  governor,  John 
Endicott  and  other  leaders  of  the  colony. 

On  the  paternal  side,  Joseph  Batchelcler,  1636  ;  Henry 
and  Joshua,  Ipswich,  1639,  Jorin>  Salem,  1636;  John 
Putnam,   England,    1580,    who   died  in   1662  ;   and  on  ti,^ 
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maternal  side,  Richard  Johnson,  England,  born  1666 ; 
Joseph  Hollowell,  also  English  born,  who  came  to  Lynn  at 
the  very  early  date  of  1636. 

This,  to  those  at  all  conversant  with  such  subjects, 
would  indicate  a  descent  from  the  best  of  the  good  old 
stock  and  would  place  him  at  once,  as  a  descendant  of 
those  whose  qualities  have  been  the  pride  of  our  history. 

Of  his  immediate  ancestry,  his  father,  John  B.  Pierce 
was  well  known  in  Lynn  as  an  energetic  and  successful 
merchant,  who  married  first  Sarah  Ann  Hallowell,  October 
25,  183 1,  bv  whom  he  had  the  following  children  :  Alfred 
Putnam,  Mary  Ellen,  Alice  Breed,  Charles  Francis,  and 
Laura  Foster  ;   the  daughters  being  still  living. 

His  first  wife  dying  March  9,  1846,  John  B.  Peirce 
married  Mehitable  Catherine  Hallowell  of  Salem,  May  11, 
1846,  bv  whom  he  had  two  children,  not  now  living. 

Of  Alfred  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  a  chess  player 
and  taught  his  brother  this  noble  game.  Charles  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Boston  Chess  Club,  and  a 
skillful  player 

An  instinctive  courage  was  shown  in  his  business 
matters,  leading  him  to  ventures  in  the  line  of  shoe 
machinery  patents  which  ultimately  proved  profitable  to 
him,  by  taking  risks  where  many  feared  to  venture. 

He  had  the  cordial  manner  and  sincerity  .  of  a  true 
gentleman. 

In  early  life  Mr.  Peirce  was  associated  \\j>th  the  Pratts 
of  Concord,  in  this  way  becoming  familiar  with  the  notable 
thinkers  of  that  time  and  place,  who,  no  doubt,  aided  in 
confirming  him  in  his  liberal  views. 

He  was  one  of  the  three  life  members  of  this  Society 
of  which  he  was  a  charter  member,  and  for  some  years  its 
treasurer,  and  his  deep  interest  in  its  work  is  well  shown  by 
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the  liberal  bequest  which  he  gave  to  it.  He  was  a  manager 
of  the  Lynn  Hospital,  of  the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  of  the 
Lynn  Home  for  Aged  Men,  a  highly  respected  member  of 
the  Second  Congregational  (Unitarian)  Church  :  indeed, 
he  was  a  supporter  of  any  organization  within  his  sphere 
which  he  thought  to  be  for  the  public  good  :  The  Oxford 
Club  ;  Christian  Union  ;  Houghton  Horticultural  Society, 
and  others  at  heed. 

He  never  married,  but  made  his  home  for  long  years 
with  his  sisters,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached. 

Benjamin  Percival. 


CAROLYN  ASHLEY  FOND 
Miss  Carolyn  Ashley  Pond  was  born  in  Allston, 
Mass.,  July  27,  1862  and  died  in  Saugus,  January  11, 
1910.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Adams  Pond  and 
Seraph  Ashley  Alexander,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Hoston  High  School  and  of  the  Albany  Female  Academy 
in  1883. 

Her  tine  musical  education,  the  many  advantages  of 
travel  in  this  country  and  abroad  rendered  her  peculiarly 
fitted  to  take  charge  of  school  and  other  important  exhibits 
at  four  of  the  World's  Fairs. 

Her  father  who  died  when  she  was  five  years  old  was 
three  times  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  and 
especially  devoted  to  Sunday  School  work.  v  She  was  a 
descendant  on  her  father's  side  from  the  Pond  and  Adams 
families  coming  from  Sudbury  and  Groton,  England  with 
Governor  Winthrop  in  1630.  In  St.  Peter's  Church  in 
Sudbury,  England  are  many  of  the  name  on  the  old 
vellum  church  registers,  as  well  as  on  stone  slabs  in  the 
Moor.     Thirty-seven     members    of    the    Pond    family    re- 
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spondee!  to  the  Lexington  and  Concord  alarm  and  ninety- 
one  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Miss  Pond's  mother's  family,  the  Alexanders,  came 
from  Scotland  and  settled  in  Windsor,  Vt.,  and  vicinity. 
Her  great  grandfather.  Col.  Samuel  Ashley  was  a  member 
of  Gen.  Stark's  staff,  and  raised  a  regiment  of  i,oSo  men 
for  the  Revolutionary  Army,  paving  their  wa<res  and 
bounty  money  from  his  own  resources.  He  was  many 
times  member  of  the  Provincial  and  Continental  Con- 
gresses as  well  as  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  New 
Hampshire  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Chief  Justice 
of  Vermont,  having  held  the  position  for  ten  years. 

Her  grandfather,  John  Alexander,  was  a  minute  man 
during  the  War  of  1812  and  his  father  John  and  grand- 
father Ebenezerwere  in  the  service  during  the  Revolution- 
ary  War.  On  her  mother's  side,  the  Rogers  family 
descended  from  the  Mayflower,  and  her  grandfather  was 
in  the  Revolutionary  Army  at  the  time  the  troops  were 
driven  out  of  New  York  City  by  the  British. 

It  was  but  natural  that  a  woman  with  such  patriotic 
ancestry  should  be  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution,  and  deeply  interested  in  American  History. 

She  became  a  member  of  the  Lynn  Historical  Society, 
June  16,  1902.  Kate  P.  Tebbetts. 


HANNAH    MARIA    STACIyY 

Hannah  Maria  (Johnson)  Stacey,  widow  of  Thomas 
Stacey,  was  born  at  Beverley,,  April  8,  1826,  the  daughter 
of  Joseph  Johnson,  Jr.,  and  Joanna  Ellingwood  (Green) 
Johnson.  On  both  sides  she  was  descended  from  good 
old  New  England  families.  On  her  father's  side  the  line 
of  descent  was  as  follows  : 
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i.  James  Johnson  born  1607,  came  from  the  Port  of 
London  to  Boston  in  the  good  ship  Amitie,  George 
Dowries,  Master,  October,  1635  '•>  tne  following  year  he 
was  admitted  freeman  in  the  Colony  and  received  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  First  Church  of  Boston.  He  married 
Abigail,  a  daughter  of  Elder  Thomas  Oliver,  and  they  had 
several  sons.      He  was  lieutenant  of  the  Company  in  1658. 

2.  Samuel  Johnson  mentioned  as  a  Glover  was  born 
in  1650.  He  married  Phoebe,  the  daughter  of  Edward 
Burton,  late  of  Hingham,  and  they  had  several  children. 

3.  Jonathan  Johnson,  called  the  Chairmaker  of 
Lynn,  was  born  in  1682  and  married  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Mansfield  at  Lynn,  May  30,  17 10.  Several  child- 
ren were  born  of  this  union. 

4.  Jonathan  Johnson,  Jr.,  was  born  December  3, 
1723.  He  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  and 
died  at  Nahant  in  1801.  He  married  three  times,  the 
descent  being  through  his  third  wife,  Ann  Alley,  widow 
of  Thomas  Williams  and  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Rebecca  (Hood)  Alley,  whom  he  married  January  19,  177 1. 

5.  Joseph  Johnson,  born  February  12,  1776,  died 
June  8,  1854.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Francis  Cox  of  Salem,  through  whom  the  line 
ot  descent  comes.  He  is  described  as  a  public  spirited, 
influential  and  highly  respected  citizen,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders,  a  trustee  and  deacon  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Xahant. 

6.  Joseph  Johnson,  Jr. ,  was  born  at  Lynn,  January 
5,  1798,  where  his  parents  resided  the  first  years  of  their 
married  life,  afterwards  moving  to  Nahant.  He  was  twice 
married,  first  to  Joanna  Ellingwood  Green,  a  woman  des- 
cribed by  one  who  knew  her,  as  a  lady  of  most  beautiful 
and   noble  Christian   character.      She    died   December   31, 
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1844.      Of  this  marriage  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the 
second  born  of  a  family  of  nine. 

Of  the  last  mentioned  family,  three,  Mary  E.  Johnson, 
Frank  L.  Johnson  and  Luther  S.  Johnson,  servive  her  and 
a  half-sister  by  her  father's  second  marriage,  Mrs.  Isabella 
E.  Gove. 

When  she  was  about  live  years  of  age  her  parents 
moved  to  Xahant  where  she  lived  until  about  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  getting  her 'education  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  town,  and  later  attending  the  West  Newton  Normal 
School  from  which  she  graduated  in  the  class  of  1846. 
She  taught  for  some  time  in  the  Ward  Four  Baltimore 
Street  School  of.  this  city  until  about  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage to  Thomas  Stacev  in  1849.  Four  daughters  were 
born  of  this  union,  two  to  whom,  Mary  Ella,  wife  of  Fred- 
erick L.  Bubier,  and  Annah  Gertrude,  wife,  of  John  W. 
Tapley,  together  with  three  grandchildren,  Thomas  Stacey 
Bubier,-  Frederick  Charles  Bubier  and  Blanche  Stacey 
Tapley,  survive  her. 

On  both  sides  the  records  of  her  ancestry  show  a  long 
line  of  persons  of  sterling  integrity  and  worth,  who  did 
their  part  in  the  troubles,  wars  and  hardships  of  the  early 
settlers,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  reached  an  age  much 
longer  than  that  usually  allotted  to  mankind,  and  in  this 
she  was  no  exception.  She  was  a  modest,  unostentatious 
woman  who  found  quiet  enjoyment  in  her  home  and  its 
surroundings. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Lynn  Historical  Society, 
which  she  joined  December  30,  1901,  the  North  Shore 
Club,  and  the  Pullman  Mission.  In  her  religious  views 
she  was  affiliated  with  the  First  Universalist  Parish. 

On  December  3,  19 10,  at  the  age  of  84  years  7 
months  and  25  days  she  passed  out  of  this  life. 

Compiled  by  a  Friend  of  the  Family. 


s 
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JOHN    PAGE    WOODBURY 

John  Page  Woodbury  was  born  in  Atkinson,  X.  H., 
May  24,  1827,  and  died  at  his  residence  348  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.,  June  17,  1910.  He  was 
the  only  son  of  Rev.  John  and  Myra  Page  Woodbury,  and 
a  direct  descendant  of  John  Woodbury,  the  Old   Planter. 

John  P.  Woodbury  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  the  Hancock,  X.  H.,  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution  after  which  he  became  connected  with  the 
Keene,  X.  H.,  Sentinel  where  he  also  learned  the  printing 
business  and  later  went  to  Bangor,  Me.,  where  three  years 
were  spent  in  learning  the  carpenter's  trade,  after  which  he 
came  to  Lynn  and  worked  in  the  cabinet  shop  and  furniture 
store  of  his  uncle  Seth  Dodge  Woodbury  which  occupied 
for  many  years  the  site  of  the  station  of  the  Boston,  Revere 
Beach  &  Lynn  Railroad  on  Market  Street. 

In  1849,  ne  entered  the  service  of  his  uncle  Joseph 
Page  Woodbury  of  East  Boston,  the  inventor  of  the  pres- 
sure bar  for  rendering  wood  planing  machines  practical 
for  all  varieties  of  lumber.  In  this  position,  he  traveled  to 
various  places,  as  far  west  as  St.  Louis  and  was  for  six 
months  in  Washington  in  connection  with  some  extensions 
of  patents  during  the  year  1850,  where  he  heard  famous 
discussions  bv  the  contending  leaders  of  the  North  and 
South  which  preceded  the  Civil  War. 

Returning  to  Lynn  he  became  the  partner  of  his 
uncle  Jeptha  Porter  Woodbury  in  the  lumber  wharf  and 
carpenter  shop  at  the  foot  of  Commercial  Street,  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  Hoag  and  Walden  Shoe  fac- 
tories. In  this  shop  many  novelties  in  carpentering  had 
been  introduced  by  his  uncle,  it  was  one  of  the  earlier  car- 
penter shops  to  use  a  steam  engine,  it  was  the  first  to  use 
a    Woodworth     wood-planing    machine,   and    in    place    of 
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confining  the  work  to  those  who  had  served  apprentice- 
ships, in  learning  the  carpenter's  trade,  subdivided  labor 
was  believed  to  have  been  first  developed  here  by  men  who 
were  trained  in  the  skillful  use  of  the  various  wood-working 
machines. 

In  1854  tne  m*m  was  dissolved,  the  senior  partner 
retiring  from  active  business  and  John  P.  Woodbury  es- 
tablished a  real  estate  and  insurance  office,  the  first  in  the 
city,  and  which  had  become  the  largest  in  the  state  out- 
side of  Boston  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1867  and 
which  has  been  continued  to  this  date  by  his  successors. 
After  this  he  did  not  engage  in  active  business  except  to 
hold  the  Presidency  of  the  Exchange  Insurance  Company 
for  about  eighteen  months. 

Immediately  after  his  retirement,  he  lived  in  Paris 
for  nearly  a  year  and  later  in  life  resided  in  Boston  during 
the  winter  and  in  Lvnn  during  the  summer,  except  so  far 
as  this  arrangement  was  modified  bv  travel,  of  which  he 
was  very  fond.  His  most  recreative  pursuit  was  fishing  in 
the  Maine  forest,  which  he  continued  to  the  last.  x\t  the 
age  of  eighty  years  he  made  an  extensive  trip  to  Europe. 
He  did  not  hold  any  public  office  except  membership  in 
the  Common  Council,  but  was  organizer  and  treasurer  of 
several  corporations  owning  buildings  and  developing  real 
estate  in  the  business  portion  of  Lynn.  He  was  the  orig- 
inator of  Central  Avenue  as  an  essential  route  for  travel 
from  Central  Station  to  the  end  of  the  Common,  and  in 
order  to  make  this  possible,  purchased  the  principal  part 
of  the  land  along  this  route  and  the  same  may  be  said  ot 
the  extension  of  Munroe  Street  from  Washington  Street  to 
Central  Avenue. 

He  was  affiliated  with  the  Second  Congregational 
(Unitarian)   Church   and   was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
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Hoard  of  Trustees.  He  was  a  charter  member  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Lynn  Historical  Society,  and  a  member  of 
the  Lynn  Hospital  Corporation,  the  Boston  Art  Club, 
Club  of  Odd  Volumes,  Iconographic  Society,  New  England 
Historic  Genealogical  Society,  Bostonian  Society,  Essex 
Institute  and  the  Old  Planters  Society  of  Salem,  Grolier 
Club  and  Iconophile  Society  of  New  York,  Rowfant  Club 
of  Cleveland  and  the  Caxton  Club  of  Chicago. 

He  was  married  September  22,  1850,  to  Sarah  Eliza- 
beth Silsbee  who  was  born  in  Nahant,  the  daughter  of 
Nathan  Silsbee  and  descendant  of  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Lynn.  She  was  born  September  22,  1828,  and 
died  in  Boston,  January  1,  1904.  He  is  survived  by  two 
children  Mrs.  Marcia  E.  Parsons  and -John  Woodbury, 
Counsellor-at-law,  and  Secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission. 

The  forty-three  years  of  his  life  after  retirement  from 
active  business  were  devoted  to  the  exercise  of  his  taste  in 
hooks.  Pie  had  one  of  the  choicest  private  libraries  in 
Boston  and  a  large  collection  of  prints,  book  plates  and 
other  forms  of  engraving  and  was  recognized  as  an 
authority  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  rare  books. 

His  genealogv  is  as  follows  : — 

Genealogy  of  John  Page  Woodbury 
I.  John  Woodbury  was  born  in  Somersetshire,  England, 
about  1579,  and  embarked  from  Weymouth,  England,  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Dorchester  Company^  which 
arrived  at  Stage  Fort,  now  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  February 
<>r  March,  1623-24.  The  site  of  this  colony  is  marked  by  a 
bronze  memorial  tablet,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  this  coun- 
try, on  one  of  the  ledges  in  the  park  at  the  westerly  side  of 
the  entrance  to  Gloucester  Harbor.  About  1626,  this  colony 
"loved  to  Xahumkeik,  now  Salem,  Mass. 
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His  first  wife  was  Joanna  Humphrey  whom  he  mar- 
ried at  Burlescombe,  England,  June  21.  1596,  bv  whom  he 
had  a  son,  Humphrey,  who  came  to  Salem  in  1628.  The 
place  and  date  of  her  birth  are  unknown,  but  believed  to 
be  at  Budleigh,  England,  where  the  records  of  that  period 
have  been  so  impaired  bv  mildew  as  to  be  illegible.  John 
Woodbury  married,  second.  Agnes  (or  Anis)  Derby,  widow 
of  John  Derby,  before  August,  1629,  at  which  date  her 
name  appears  among  the  original  members  of  the  church 
organized  at  Salem,  where  she  died  February  14,  1672. 

After  the  arrival  of  John  Endicott  as  the  head  of  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  with  an  interfering  charter 
and  a  lar^e  number,  there  was  a  conflict  of  authority, 
known  as  "ye  jarre,"  which  resulted  in  the  continuation  of 
Endicott  as  Governor,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Dorchester 
Company  as  a  Council,  and  the  signature  of  John  Wood- 
bury follows  that  of  Endicott  in  subsequent  official  docu- 
ments. John  Woodbury  continued  to  be  prominent  in 
official  life  until  his  death  in  1641.  In  September.  1627. 
he  sailed  in  an  armed  fishing  vessel  from  the  Isles  of 
Shoals,  as  the  first  envoy  from  this  country,  and  he  returned 
from  England  in  June,  1628,  the  favorable  result  of  his 
labors  being  the  Charter  granted  May  4,  1629  under  which 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  governed  for  55 
years.  He  was  chosen  Lord  High  Constable  at  Salem, 
September  28,  1630,  the  only  one  holding  that  office,  and 
was  the  first  officer  ever  elected  in  America.  He  took  his 
oath  as  Freeman,  May  18,  1631,  at  the  time  when  the  first 
Freemen  were  qualified.  He  was  Deputy  from  1635-1639. 
and  as  such  in  1636  when  Captain  Endicott,  on  behalf  of 
Colonel  John  Humphrey  presented  a  motion  to  the  General 
Court  to  set  off  some  lands  on  the  Marblehead  side  of 
Forest  River  for  the  erection  of  a  college,  which   was  the 
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precursor  of  Harvard  University,  John  Woodbury  was 
chosen  one  of  the  committee  of  six  appointed  to  view  the 
land.  He  was  Rater  (or  assessor)  of  Salem  1639-1640, 
Treasurer  of  Salem  1640-1641,  Selectman  1636  until  his 
death  in  1641.  As  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor,  he 
was  the  Surveyor  of  the  Colony  and  laid  out  the  boundaries 
of  the  earlv  towns,  among  them  bein^  the  boundary  between 
Lynn  and  Salem  13  March,  1638,  and  Abram  Doolittle  laid 
out  the  southern  boundary  at  what  is  now  the  line  between 
Saugus  and  Revere,  many  Years  later.  From  his  selection 
tor  this  service,  it  is  believed  that  he  must  have  been  a 
master  mariner,  as  it  is  not  known  that  there  were  any  of 
other  vocations  in  the  Colony  skilled  in  angles  and  their 
calculations. 

The  name  is  spelled  Wodeberie  in  the  Domesdav 
Book  (1086)  and  has  been  recorded  with  fifty-two  different 
methods  of  spelling.  Knight's  fees  have  been  recorded 
for  generations,  and  four  coats  of  arms  granted,  the  earliest 
being  in  1325,  and  the  crest  in  1484,  but  the  family  were 
entirely  of  the  Saxon  yeomanry,  without  Norman  blood  or 
any  of  the  titles  of  nobility. 
Children  of  John  : 

i.  Humphrey,  (by  first  wife),  b.  Budleigh,  Eng.,  1609.  Came 
to  New  England  June  1628.  Will  proved  n  Oct.  16S6 :  m. 
Elizabeth ;    chosen  Deacon  24  Dec.  1679. 

ii.       John  (called  Senior;  (by  second  wife)  married  Elizabeth . 

iii.     Hannah,  baptized  25  Dec.  1636;  m.  2$  April  165S,  Cornelius 
Baker;  d.  1  Sept.  1714. 

iv.      Abigail,  baptized  12  Nov.  1637;  m.  12  Oct.  1657.,  Jo^in  Hill. 

v.       Peter,  b.  19  June  1640.     (See  forward.) 

2.     Peter2  Woodbury  {John1),  b.  19  June  1640  at  Salem. 
died  5  July  1704;   married  first,  Sept.  1665,  Abigail 

Batchelder,  born  12    Feb.    1642;   died 1666: 

married  second,  July   1667,  Sarah  Dodge,  baptized 
1644;    died  19  Sept.  1726:   made  Freeman  27  April 
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1668;  Selectman  1675-84:  Deacon  20  Aug.  1686: 
Lieutenant  1689 :  Deputv  1689-92  :  Assessor  1694. 
Slaves  in  inventory  of  estate. 

Children  : 
i.         Peter,  b.  12  Dec.  1666.     (See  forward.) 
ii.       Sarah. b.  12  Dec.  166S  :  in.  Jonathan  Raymond,!).  25  Apr.  1666. 

iii.     Abigail,  b.  13  Apr.  167 1  ;  m.  Lampson. 

iv.      Anna.  b.  24  May  1674:  d. 1769:  m.  John  IIerrick. 

v.        Martha,  baptized  27  May  1677:  m.  31   Mar.   1693,  Ichabod 

Brown. 
vi.      Jerusha,  baptized   8    Feb.    1680;     m.  28  Mar.  1698,  George 

Raymond. 
vii.    Josiai-i,    b.    5   June    16S2  ;   d.  26  July   1746;   m.    9    Apr.   170S. 

Lydia  Herrick.     On  Louisburg  Expedition. 
viii.   Rebecca,  b.  25  Dec.  16S4;  d.  before  1702  :  m.  Samuel  Corning. 
ix.      Priscilla,  b.  23  June  16S7:  m.  15  Jan.  1706,  Richard  Ober. 

3.  Peter3    Woodbury    {Peter,2  John1},   born    12    Dec. 

1666;  died  8  Jan.  1706-07:  married  15  Nov.  1692, 
Mary  Dodge   (widow),   born    21    Apr.    1673:   died 

20  Nov.  1763  ;  elected  Deacon  26  Oct.  1704.  Slaves 
mentioned  in  will. 

Children  : 
i.        Mark,  b.  31  Oct.  1693;  d.  17  Dec.  1693. 

ii.       Abigail,  b.  14  Sept.  1694;  m-  -8  Dec.  1715,  Jonathan  Conant. 
iii.     Joseph,  b.  29  Sept.  1696:  d.  12  June  1720. 
iv.      Benjamin,  b  iS  Apr.  1699;  m.  14  Dec.    1721,  Ruth  Conant. 

b.  18  Nov.  1702.     Was  on  Louisburg  Expedition. 
•    v.        Mary,  b.  2  Aug.  1703:  m  (1)  13  May  1719,  JosiahTrask  :  m. 

(2)  21  June  1727,  Thomas  Cox. 
vi.      Peter,  b.  20  June  1705.     (See  forward.) 

vii.     Rebecca,  b.  1  June  1707;   m.  1728,  Josiah  Lovell. 

viii.    Marcy  (or  Mercy)  was  thirty-nine  inches  in  height. 

4.  Peter4  Woodbury  (Peter,*  Peter,2  Jo ktr),  born  20 

June  1705  ;  died  14  May  1775  ;  married  19  Mar. 
1730,  Hannah  Batchelder,  born  1  May  1709:  died 

21  Nov.  1788.  In  French  and  Indian  War,  Corporal 
in  Col.  Plaisted's  regiment  in  Lake  George  campaign, 
and  was  wounded  rive  times  at  storming  of  Quebec  ; 
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Cavalry  Sargeant  at  battle  of  Lexington  where  he 
met  the  cause  of  his  death  from  exhaustion. 

Children  : 
i.         Peter,  b.  13  Mar.  1732:   d.  5  Dec.  1S14. 

ii.       James,  b.    4   June    1 73S ;   d.    5    Mar.    1S23 :    m.  5    Nov.    1761, 
HANNAH  Traske.  In  French  and  Indian  war.    Wounded  on 
plains  of  Abraham  at  storming  of  Quebec,  also  in  Revolution. 
iii.     Joseph,  b.  21  Sept.  1741.     (See  forward.) 

iv.      John,  b.  S  Nov.  1743  ;  d.  3  Sept.  1813  ;   m.  S  Mar.  1767  Hannah 
Raymond.     Was  Captain  in  the  Revolution. 

5.  Joseph5  Woodbury   (Peter,*  Peter*  Peter?  John1), 

born  21  Sept.  1741  ;  died  3  Feb.  1816  :  married  first, 
6  May  1766,  Huldah  Putnam,  born  1746,  died  8 
June   1773  :    married  second,    7   Mar.    1775,    Abiee 

Porter,  born  3  Jan.  1739-40,  died J&33.    Was 

Constable    of    Beverly   1775,   anc^  on    Committee    of 
Safety.      Was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution. 
Children  : 

i.        Huldah. 

it.       Nancy,  m.  Nathaniel  Pierce. 

iii.      Abiel.  (by  second  wife)  m.  6  Apr.  1799,  Joshua  Dodge. 

iv.     Joseph,  b.  1  May  177S ;  d.  May  1856;  m.  Lavinia  Webber. 

v.       John,  b.  21  Sept.  1780.     (See  forward.) 

vi.      Relief,    b.   6  Aug.   17S2  :    d.    5   Dec.  1S74;  m.  10  Mar.   1811, 
Joseph  Whittaker. 

vii.         PorTer,  b.  13  May  1 7S5  :   d.  9  Mar.  1S66.     (Unmarried.) 

6.  John6  Woodbury    (Joseph*    Peter ,4  Peter*   Peter? 

John1),  born  Stirling  21  Sept.  1780,  died  Boston  21 
Jan.  1876;  married  14  Sept.  1802  Sarah  Aeeex, 
born   16  Oct.    1781,  died  6  May  1835. 

During  war  of  181 2  was  engaged  at  Charletftown 
Xavv  Yard  in  converting  merchantmen  into  letters  of 
marque.  Was  originator  of  present  method  of  fram- 
ing wood  buildings  known  as  the  "square  rule." 

Children  : 
*•        John,  b.  9  Jan.  1S03.     (See  forward.  ) 
»»•       Sarah,  b.  18  Apr.  1S04  ;  d.  20  Sept.  1805. 
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iii.  Isaac  Allen,  b.  7  Sept.  1S06:  d.  6  June  1S38:  m.  Julia  Ann- 
Walker,  b.  17  Apr.  1S10. 

iv.  Jeptha  Porter,  b.  27  Sept.  1S0S;  d.  12  Aug.  1S94  :  m.  26 
Mar.  1S34.  Mary  Adams  HlLL,b.  21  Apr.  1S12  :  d.16  Mar.iSSt^. 

v.  Sarah  Allen,  b. S.July  1S11:  d.  12  Mar.  1S71  ;  m.  (1)  1  June 
1S36,  Charles  H.  Wiggins:  d.  16  Dec.  1S3S;  (2)  15  Dec. 
1844,  Timothy  Alley,  3rd:  b.  30  Apr.  1793:  d.  23  Mar. 
1S5S:   (3)  20  Nov.  1S64,  George  W.  Davis  ;  d.  12  Mar.  1S71. 

vi.  Seth  Dodge,  b.  S  Nov.  1S13;  d.  13  Apr.  1S92:  in.  25  Oct. 
1835,  Hannah  D.  Galloupe,  b.  10  Oct.  1815  :  d.  12  July  1903. 

vii.  Joseph  Page,  b.  29  Mar.  1S16:  d.  25  Apr.  1875;  m.  £1)31 
May  1S36,  Susan  Wyman  Worthen,  b.  1  Nov.  1S16:  d.  15 
Dec.  1842;  m.  (2)  20  Mar.  1843,  Harriet  Elizabeth 
Bury  Morong,  b.  10  Feb.  1S1S;  d.  21  April  1SS0. 

viii.   Augustus  Lee,  b.  iS  June  1S1S:  d.  5  Oct.  181S. 

ix.  James  Atkins,  b.  1  Sept.  1S19;  d.  3  Dec.  1904:  m.  21  Apr. 
1843,  Nancy  Dimmock  Small,  b.  20  Dec.  1S23  :  d.  26  Apr. 
1893. 

x.  Angellne  Elizabeth,  b.  15  May  1S22 ;  m.  17  Aug.  1S42, 
Andrew  Mack  Haines,  b.  1  Jan.  1S20;  d.  10  Nov.  1S98. 

xi.      Lorete  Relief,  b.  S  Sept.  1S24;  d.  Feb.  1S44. 

7.  John"    Woodbury,    Rev.    (Jo/in/'    Joseph/    Peter/ 

Peter/  Peter/  John1),  born  9  Jan.  1803,  died  27 
Aug.  1858:  married  1826  Myra  Page,  born  11 
Mar.  1804,  died  29  Mar.  1S88.      A  Baptist  clergyman. 

Children  : 
i.        John  Page  Woodbury,  b.  24  May  1S27.     (See  forward.) 
ii.       Maria  Josephine,  b.    31   July  1S35;  d.   25  Jan.   1908;   m.  30 
Sept.  1852,  Matthew  Plumstead,  b.    11   Nov.   1S27:    d.  13 
Sept.  1S94. 
iii.      Sarah  Adelaide,  b.  May,  1841  :  d.  22  Oct.  1S45. 

8.  John    Page8    Woodbury     (John/    John/    Joseph/ 

Peter/  Peter/  Peter/  John1),  born  24  May  1827, 
died  17  June  1910  :  married  22  Sept.  1850,  Sarah 
Elizabeth  Silsbee,  born  22  Sept.  1828  ;  died  1  Jan. 
1904. 

Children  : 

i.       Marcia  Eola. 

ii.      John. 

C.  J.   II.   Woodbury. 
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THE   THREE    LYNN    CAPTAINS 

ROBERT    BRIDGES,    THOMAS     MARSHALL     AXD    RICHARD    WALKE 

Charles   E.  Mann,  President  Maiden  Historical  Society,  Maiden.  Mass., 
February  10,  1910. 


In  1646  the  Massachusetts  Colony  records  show  a  pay- 
ment to  Captain  Robert  Bridges  of  £10  for  his  services  as 
a  commissioner  to  investigate  the  troubles  between  the  two 
French  Governors  —  LaTour  and  D'Aulnay —  who  were 
contending  for  the  possession  of  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia, 
as  it  was  afterward  called.  The  resolve  also  includes  a 
payment  of  £4  to  Lieutenant  Richard  Walker  and  40 
shillings  to  Sergeant  Thomas  Marshall,  who  accompanied 
him.  That  the  compensation  given  was  hardly  commen- 
surate with  the  importance  of  the  work  done  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  payment  was  for  "  good 
services.*'  You  will  hardly  expect  me  to  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  story.  LaTour  was  a  Huguenot  and  D'Aulnay 
a  Catholic.  The  troubles  began  with  the  taking  of  Ma- 
chins  by  LaTour  after  Isaac  Allerton  and  others  from 
Plymouth  had  set  up  a  trading  wigwam  there.  Acadia,  so 
tar  as  it  affected  seriously  the  interests  of  Massachusetts 
people, was  that  part  of  eastern  Maine  lving  between  Penob- 
scot bay  and  river  and  the  present  limits  of  Nova  ^Scotia. 
In  1635  D'Aulnay  seized  the  Plymouth  trading  post  on  the 
Penobscot,  in  Pentagoet,  now  known  as  Castine.  For  ten 
years  the  civil  war  raged  between  the  rivals.  It  kept  New 
England  in  a  turmoil  also.  LaTour  made  a  celebrated 
visit  to  Boston  in  1643,  of  which  many  interesting  details 
remain  in  Winthrop's  journal  and  elsewhere.     The  troubles 
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culminated  in  the  capture  of  the  fort  at  St.  John's  bv 
D'Aulnay,  and  with  it  of  Madame  LaTour,  and  her  death 
in  a  few  weeks.  Soon  after  D'Aulnay  died,  and  the  mar- 
riage of  his  widow  to  LaTour  ended  the  wars  in  1652. 

But  the  marriage  and  the  peace  that  followed,  did  not 
end  the  connection  of  one  at  least  of  the  three  Lynn 
captains  with  Acadia.  During  the  Cromwell  regime,  when 
Captain  Thomas  Marshall  was  displaying  his  military 
prowess  as  "  one  of  Oliver's  Souldiers,"  as  John  Dunton 
quaintly  tells  us,  Captain  Richard  Walker  was  busy 
governing  Acadia  as  the  deputy  of  Sir  Thomas  Temple, 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  and  owner  of  Noddles  Island, 
which,  by  the  way,  he  mortgaged  to  obtain  the  means  of 
exploiting  the  Land  of  Evangeline.  But  the  particulars  of 
this  interesting,  but  of  almost  unwritten  history,  you  will 
allow  me  to  defer  until  later  in  my  story.  I  have  only 
started  this  paper  with  the  reference  to  the  "Three  men  in 
a  boat "  because  it  furnishes  a  logical  reason  for  grouping 
them  together,  exhibiting,  as  it  does,  in  a  glance,  the  fact 
abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  records  that  they  were  not 
onlv  neighbors  but  close  friends  —  joining  together  in  busi- 
ness enterprises,  in  church  affairs,  in  politics,  in  diplomacy 
and  in  war. 

Were  it  not  for  the  euphony  of  the  title,  the  number  of 
the  captains  could  easily  have  been  increased  without 
affecting  the  historical  character  of  the  paper,  for  while 
there  appears  to  have  been  but  one  Captain  Bridges,  it  is 
far  from  certain  that  there  was  not  more  than  one  Captain 
Marshall,  while  no  history  of  Captain  Richard  Walker 
would  be  adequate  that  did  not  include  references  to  his 
son,  Captain  Shuebal  Walker,  the  father  of  the  only  tribe 
bearing  the  name  that  persists  ;  Captain  Nathaniel  Walker, 
another  son  who  dropped  out  of  Massachusetts  only  to  land 
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in  the  vortex  of  the  Bacon  rebellion  ;  and  Captain  Daniel 
King,  who,  I  have  supposed,  gave  his  name  to  King's 
Beach,  and  who  became  father-in-law  to  two  of  Richard 
Walker's  daughters,  and  so  ancestor,  perhaps,  to  men 
bearing  his  surname  who  have  held  high  positions  in  our 
national  government. 

Some  of  you  may  remember  the  delicate  way  in 
which  Mr.  Havvkes'  fancy  pictured  the  embassy  of  Captain 
Bridges  to  the  distant  Acadia.      It  is  worth  recalling  : 

"Even  in  the  present  age,  when  the  shrill  whistle  of 
the  mammoth  steamer  echoes  against  the  rock-ribbed  head- 
lands of  Maine,  and  the  muffled  response  of  distant  light- 
house bells  peals  mournfullv  across  the  sullen  waters  from 
Boone  Island  or  Monhegan  or  Owls  Head,  the  voyage  to 
the  Acadia  of  song  and  history  is  weird  and  exciting. 
When  Robert  Bridges  and  his  companions  skirted  the  grim 
coast  in  clumsy  sailing  vessels,  the  only  sounds  that  broke 
upon  the  ear  were  the  Mapping  of  sails,  the  splash  of 
waters  cut  by  the  sharp  prow,  or  the  sombre  waves  beat- 
ing upon  some  dangerous  reef.  The  land  to  which  thev 
journeyed  was  filled  with  their  hereditary  enemies  —  the 
murderous  Indian  and  the  Jesuit  Frenchman.  Although 
nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  and  the  actors  all 
L^one,  the  scenes  remain  almost  as  they  were  then  —  the 
uneasy,  ever  moving  sea.  Mount  Agamenticus  against  the 
sky,  the  blue  hills  of  Camden,  and  above  all  that  calm, 
steady  guide  of  mariners,  the  North  Star,  still  and  forever 
poimiug  onward.  Bridges  and  his  colleagues  diplomatic- 
■dly  steered  their  bark  between  Scvlla  and  Charybdis. 
1  he  confederacv  of  New  England  held  aloof  from  the  con- 
testants ;  D'Aulnay  captured  LaTour's  fort  at  St.  John's, 
imd  the  fortune  of  war  went  against  LaTour,  who  was 
apparently  ruined.     D'Aulnay, 'however,  opportunely  died, 
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whereupon  LaTour  married  his  widow  and  recovered  his 
lost  possessions. 

"As  a  fit  sequel  to  this  episode,  Cromwell,  who  was 
ever  watchful  of  the  colonies,  sent  secret  instructions  to 
Boston,  which  resulted  in  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  of 
Acadia  by  Massachusetts  in  1654.  ^  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  English  while  Cromwell  lived  ;  then  by  the 
treaty  of  Breda,  in  1667,  Charles  II  ceded  Acadia,  with  its 
vast  and  undefined  limits,  to  France,  to  become  a  football 
of  European  intrigues  for  a  century." 

I  do  not  know  of  any  finer  illustrations  of  the  value  of 
genealogical  investigation  in  ascertaining  new  sources  of 
history  than  are  furnished  by  the  careers  of  the  three  men 
who  are  the  special  subjects  of  this  paper.  When  I  was 
seeking  to  solve  the  riddle  furnished  by  Judge  Sewall's 
reference  to  the  death  of  Captain  Richard  Walker,  in 
1687,  as  that  of  'r  a  very  aged  planter,"  coupled  with 
Alonzo  Lewis'  statement  that  Captain  Walker  was  aged 
95  years  at  his  death,  I  found  not  only  that  his  story  was 
linked  in  a  remarkable  way  with  that  of  Captain  Robert 
Bridges  and  also  that  of  Captain  Thomas  Marshall,  but 
that  few  events  occurred  during  the  period  of  his  active 
life  in  Massachusetts  that  did  not  touch  him  in  one  way  or 
another.  And  where  Captain  Richard  Walker  was  not 
actively  concerned,  the  probability  was  that  Captain  Robert 
Bridges  was  an  actor  in  the  drama.  The  explorer  who 
seeks  the  ancient  iron  works  mansion  in  Saugus  may  be 
told  that  the  adjoining  farm,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Saugus  river,  was  owned  by  Captain  Robert  Bridges,  while 
the  farm  of  Captain  Richard  Walker  gave  its  name  to 
Walker's  plain,  both  within  the  limits  of  ancient  Hammer- 
smith village.  I  judge  that  at  first  Captain  Thomas 
Marshall   lived   near,  having    purchased    land  of    Samuel 
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Bennett,  but  after  removing  to  Lynn  Village,  and  later 
serving  with  Cromwell's  Ironsides,  he  came  back  to  Lynn 
and  became  the  landlord  of  the  ancient  Anchor  tavern. 
Although  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  separate  the  three 
men  entirely,  perhaps  it  will  make  a  clearer  story  if  I  make 
each  one  the  subject  of  a  portion  of  this  paper  in  turn. 

CAPTAIN  ROBERT  BRIDGES 
I  have  somewhere  seen  the  statement  that  the  first 
page  of  the  records  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bav  is  in  the  handsome  chirograph v  of 
Captain  Robert  Bridges,  a  man  who  was  both  loved  and 
feared  in  the  colony  ;  who,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Hawkes 
— who  has  gleaned  ahead  of  me  in  this  portion  of  our  field 
—  was  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  vthe  Worshipful 
Captain  Robert  Bridges."  He  shared  with  John  Humphrey 
the  distinction  of  being  a  Lynn  member  of  the  court  of 
assistants,  and  was  a  generation  ahead  of  the  beloved  John 
Burrill  in  occupying  the  chair  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  How  he  reached  America  I  do  not 
know.  He  took  the  oath  and  became  a  freeman  in  1641, 
and  during  the  following  year  went  to  England  and  enlisted 
the  capital  and  secured  the  skilled  labor  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Lynn  iron  works,  as  well  as  those  of  Braintree. 
1  his  is  not  a  history  of  that  great  industrial  experiment. 
1  hat  history  has  been  often  told.  Through  it,  and  the 
fact  that  Robert  Bridges  brought  Joseph  Jenks  here,  Lynn 
secured  the  credit  of  being  the  earliest  industrial  village 
»n  Xew  England,  and  with  her  became  associated  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  tire  engine  and  the  coining  of  the  Pine 
» ree  shilling.  I  have  never  found  that  either  Richard 
>>  alker  or  Thomas  Marshall  were  active  in  the  iron  works 
enterprise  ;  but  the  former  evidently  sold  supplies  to  Bridges 
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and  his  associates,  while  the  affidavits  of  both  men  became 
of  some  consequence  during  the  long  Gifford  controversies 
in  the  courts. 

It  was  clearly  not  Captain  Bridges'  fault  that  the  iron 
works  were  not  successful.  Meanwhile,  their  abondonment 
gave  him  opportunity  to  exercise  his  broad  talents  in  the 
task  of  government.  Edward  Johnson,  in  his  "Wonder- 
Working  Providence,"  says  of  him  :  "He  was  endued  with 
able  parts,  and  forward  to  improve  them  to  the  Glory  of 
God  and  his  people's  good.''  I  shall  be  glad  when  volume 
three  of  the  reprint  of  the  records  of  the  courts  of  assistants, 
covering  his  term  of  service,  is  issued.  We  know  that  for 
a  long  time  he  was  the  only  magistrate  in  Lynn,  and  that 
after  his  death,  in  1659,  Captain  Thomas  Marshall  was  for 
this  reason  empowered  to  solemnize  matrimony.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  such  a  man  was  on  intimate  terms  of 
friendship  with  the  leaders  of  the  colonv.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Captain  Robert  Kayne,  who  gave  Boston  her 
Town  House  (the  predecessor  of  the  present  old  State 
House)  added  a  codicil  to  the  longest  will  on  record  in 
Massachusetts,  saying  "I  have  forgott  one  Loveing  Couple 
more  that  came  not  to  my  minde  till  I  was  shutting  vpp  ; 
that  is  Capt.  Bridges  &  wife  to  whom  I  give  fort}'  shilling." 

The  records  of  the  court  of  assistants  for  1649  contain 
a  paragraph  which  is  illuminating  as  showing  not  only  the 
prevailing  custom  of  the  time  as  to  hair  cutting,  but  also 
the  state  of  mind  of  Captain  Bridges  ands  his  associates, 
the  record  showing  that  the  Governor  and  assistants  signed 
a  protest  against  the  custom  of  wearing  long  hair  "after  the 
manner  of  ruffians  and  barbarous  Indians." 

Robert  Bridges  very  clearly  believed  in  the  established 
order  of  things  and  had  no  use  for  Baptists.  An  ancient 
and    celebrated    book    "111     News    from     New    England,' 
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graphically  portrays  the  sufferings  of  John  Clarke,  John 
Crandall  and  Obadiah  Holmes,  who  went  from  Newport  to 
the  house  of  William  Witter,  at  Swampscott,  where  Mr. 
Clarke  preached,  administered  the  sacrament  and  rebaptized 
Mr.  Witter.  The  occurrence  being  called  to  the  notice  of  the 
Worshipful  Captain  Bridges,  he  at  once  issued  his  warrant 
to  a  couple  of  constables  as  follows  :  "By  virtue  hereof,  you 
are  required  to  go  to  the  house  of  William  Witter,  and  so 
to  search  from  house  to  house  for  certain  erroneous  persons, 
being  strangers,  and  them  to  apprehend,  and  in  safe  custody, 
to  keep,  and  to-morrow  morning  at  8  o'clock,  to  bring 
before  me."  Clarke  says :  ''While  I  was  yet  speaking, 
there  comes  into  the  house  where  we  were,  two  constables, 
who  with  there  clamorous  tongues  make  an  interruption, 
and  more  uncivilly  disturbed  us  than  the  pursuivants  of  the 
old  English  bishops  were  wont  to  do."  It  must  have  been 
on  a  Sunday,  for  in  the  afternoon  they  were  taken  to  Mr. 
Whiting's  meeting,  where  in  the  spirit  of  inviting  martyr- 
dom so  characteristic  of  both  Baptists  and  Quakers  in 
those  days,  they  refused  to  uncover  their  heads.  Captain 
Bridges  ordered  a  constable  to  remove  their  hats,  and 
when  one  of  them  attempted  to  speak  he  was  prevented 
lrom  so  doing.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  one  of  them 
offered  remarks,  and  then  they  were  taken  to  the  Anchor 
tavern,  remaining  under  guard  all  night.  A  few  days  later 
the  court  of  assistants  imposed  a  tine  upon  each  of  them, 
and  two  of  the  fines  were  paid.  The  story  of  the  whipping 
(>f  Holmes,  like  that  of  the  hanging  of  Mary  Dye/,  which 
incidentally  comes  into  our  story  later,  is  one  which  the 
descendants  of  the  Puritans  would  like  to  forget.  The 
stern  and  unyielding  Puritanism  of  Captain  Bridges  and 
his  associates  was  shown  by  their  action  in.  fining  two  by- 
standers 40  shillings  each   for  taking  the   hand  of   Holmes 
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in  sympathy  after  he  had  received  30  stripes,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  lie  upon  his  knees  and  elbows  for  many  days, 
not  being  able  to  suffer  any  part  of  his  body  to  touch  the 
bed. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  theory,  religious  persecution 
came  pretty  close  to  the  Bridges  family  also,  at  a  later 
period.  Edmund  Bridges,  whom  I  assume  to  have  been  a 
brother  of  the  Puritan  captain,  had  a  son  of  the  same  name, 
who  married  Sarah  Nurse,  the  sister  of  the  martyr  Rebecca. 
£>he  later  married  Peter  Oaves  or  Cloves,  and  was  one  of 
those  accused  of  witchcraft  in  those  darkest  davs  of  New 
England  history.  With  her  sister,  she  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death  ;  but  after  long  confinement  in  Ipswich 
jail,  escaped,  and  was  secreted  in  Framingham  until  the 
witchcraft  horror  was  over. 

But  Captain  Bridges  was  not  always  engaged  in 
passing  upon  such  grave  affairs.  He  appears  to  have 
joined  in  the  act  of  the  court  which  condemned  the  intoler- 
able excess  and  bravery  of  dress,  in  165 1,  and  ordered 
that  no  person  whose  estate  did  not  exceed  £200  should 
wear  any  great  boots,  gold  or  silver,  lace,  or  buttons,  or 
silk  hoods,  ribbons  or  scarfs,  under  penalty.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  decreed  that  there  should  be  no  more  dancing 
at  weddings  or  other  events  in  ordinaries,  which  must  have 
made  life  quiet  for  a  spell  at  Landlord  Armitage's  Anchor 
tavern. 

Governor  Winthrop  recorded  the  fact  that  Captain 
Robert  Bridges'  house,  near  the  iron  works,  was  burned 
April  27,  1648  :    his  death  occurred  in  1656. 

Mr.  Lewis  would  have  us  believe  that  the  captain 
narrowly  escaped  a  premature  death  ten  years  before, 
when  the  bull  owned  by  Captain  Daniel  King,  later  father- 
in-law  to  two  of  Captain  Walker's  daughters,  was  roaming 
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at  his  own  sweet  will  in  the  highway  as  Captain  Bridges 
came  along  astride  his  mare,  with  his  wife  upon  the  pillion 
behind  him.  The  captain  attempted  to  drive  away  the 
animal,  which  was  madly  pawing  the  ground,  with  his 
whip,  and  only  the  prompt  action  of  the  bystanders  saved 
both  him  and  his  wife  from  the  consequences.  So  it  would 
appear  that  there  were  perils  other  than  those  from  hostile 
Indians  in  Lynn  in  those  early  days. 

CAPTAIN  THOMAS  MARSHALL 
If  one  were  disposed  to  write  a  story  of  colonial  days, 
with  a  name  attached  which  would  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  the  period  treated,  and  with  just  enough  of  fact  adduced 
to  make  anything  printed  seem  plausible,  he  could  rind  no 
better  subject  than  the  jolly,  loquacious,  militant  boniface 
of  the  Anchor  Tavern.  Around  his  personalitv  one  may 
weave  as  much  romance  as  his  imagination  can  devise, 
and  still  have  behind  it  a  substantial  basis  of  truth,  as 
attested  by  the  records  of  his  time.  The  only  reason  Judge 
Xewhall  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  material  at  his  hand 
in  the  life  of  Captain  Thomas  Marshall,  when  writing  the 
incomparable  picture  of  life  in  the  Anchor  Tavern,  which 
appears  in  the  second  edition  of  "  Lin  "  (in  which,  by  the 
way,  frequent  references  to  the  captain  appear),  was 
because  he  had  plenty  of  stories  of  his  own,  without  resort- 
ing to  the  records.  I  shall  never  forget  the  keen  kindli- 
ness of  the  Judge's  smile,  when  I  once  asked  him  to  tell  me 
how  it  happened  that  he  had  printed  such  a  wealth  of 
information  concerning  Obadiah  Turner  in  his  "Lin,"  and 
totally  ignored  him  in  his  History  of  Lynn.  "  Upon  that," 
said  he,  "you  must  ask  me  no  questions."  Captain 
i  homas  Marshall  was  no  figment  of  the  imagination,  like 
Obadiah  Turner  and  Joel  Dunn,  nor  is  he  a  tradition,  like 
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Tom  Veal.  He  is,  to  be  sure,  elusive,  and  some  people 
have  tired  themselves  trying  to  chase  him  through  the 
kaleidoscopic  mutations  of  his  career.  He  had  his  name- 
sakes, like  Richard  Walker  and  quite  unlike  Robert 
Bridges,  and  these  have  been  the  despair  of  both  historians 
and  genealogists.  Thomas  Marshall  kept  the  ferry  in 
Boston,  and  was  constantly  active  in  Boston  town  affairs, 
and  another  Thomas  Marshall  lived  long  in  Reading, 
but  at  the  very  period  when  our  Thomas  Marshall  was 
busy  doing  something  else,  and  is  fully  accounted  for  else- 
where. It  seems  to  me  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  follow 
the  thread  of  his  life  through  the  tangled  skein  is  a  little 
patience.  Like  Robert  Bridges  and  Richard  Walker, 
Thomas  Marshall  was  an  early  member  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  x\rtillerv  Company.  Like  each  of  the  others 
he  was  several  times  a  member  of  the  General  Court. 
Like  them,  he  was  a  magistrate.  He  was  more  of  a  soldier 
than  the  others,  though  we  have  no  record  that  the  Indian 
arrows  pierced  his  clothing,  as  was  the  case  with  Captain 
Walker.  But  he  wras  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans,  else  he 
would  not  have  braved  the  seas  to  fight  with  Cromwell's 
Ironsides,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  take  up  the  labors 
of  his  two  noted  chums,  as  witness  his  becoming  captain  of 
the  Lynn  train  band  as  a  successor  of  Captain  Walker  and 
his  appointment  as  a  magistrate  to  succeed  the  lamented 
Bridges. 

The  vovage  of  the  Mavflower  has  been  celebrated  in 

f 
story  and  song  ;   so  has  the  voyage  of  the  Arbella  in   the 

great  emigration.      Nobody  seems  as  yet  to  have  taken  up 

the  story  of  the  voyage,  in   1635,  °f  the  James.     Perhaps 

it  is  asking  too  much  to  require  excerpts  from  the  logs  of  all 

the  vessels  which  came  to  New  England  in  those  days  of 

her    beginnings,     though     each     one    was    freighted    with 
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destiny  for  some  of  us.  On  the  James  was  Thomas 
Marshall  ;  l  also  Edmund  Bridges,  whose  coming  to  Lynn, 
as  I  suppose,  resulted  in  the  coming  of  Captain  Robert 
Bridges  later.  In  the  passenger  list  I  find  the  names  of 
Eliza  Goffe,  perhaps  the  sister  of  the  lieutenant  governor 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  in  London,  who 
married  William  Longlev  of  Lvnn,  and  was  the  first 
mistress  of  the  old  Hart  house  ;  William  Ballard  ;  Samuel 
Bennett,  whose  history  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Hawkes, 
and  whose  old  house  in  Saugus  has  been  successively  in 
Lynn,  Boston,  Chelsea,  Saugus  and  perhaps  Maiden  and 
Melrose,  and  in  three  counties  :  William  Colburn,  perhaps 
son  of  the  friend  of  Winthrop,  an  organizer  of  the  great 
emigration  and  deacon  and  ruling  elder  of  the  First  Church 
in  Boston.  At  the  same  time  came  Richard  Walker,  to 
make  trouble  in  Boston,  and  trouble,  also  for  the  investi- 
gators who  were  to  mix  him  up  with  his  famous  Lynn 
namesake  ;  James  Walker,  who  likewise  became  mixed  up 
with  somebody  else  until  his  identity  as  the  son  of  Widow 
Walker  of  Rehoboth  was  established  ;  and  Samuel  Walker, 
apparently  related  to  neither  of  the  others,  but  who  was 
compelled  to  pose  as  the  son  of  Richard  of  Lynn  by  Lewis 
and  Savage,  though  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  was 
accessible  to  both,  in  the  famous  Nahant  affidavits,  to 
which  reference  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  paper. 

Doubtless  Thomas  Marshall  took  up  farming  upon  his 
arrival  in  Lynn.  I  have  somewhere  read  that  he  pur- 
chased land  of  Captain  Bridges.  In  1644  he  was  joined 
with  Captain  Richard  Walker  by  the  General  Court  as  a 
committee  on  the  Charlestown  bounds.  During  the  follow- 
ing  year,   Lynn,  petitioned  the  Court  for  relief  from  taxa- 

^V  .  II.  Whitmore  long  Ago  pointed  out  that  the  James'  100  passengers  all  came  from 
^  orl^hire.     A  Timothy  Marsh  ill  of  Wakefield  is  referred  to  in  the  Lane  papers. 
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tion,  the  petition  "  humbly  showing,  that  whereas  the 
overruling  Providence  of  God  hath  much  weakened  our 
hands,  which  vet  were  never  of  like  strength  with  others 
about  us,  to  bear  such  a  share  in  publique  disbursements 
and  debts  of  the  country  as  formerly,  we  therefore  make 
bold  to  truly  inform  this  honored  Court  of  our  enfeebled 
estate  with  which  we  have  more  immediate  cause  to  be 
best  acquainted."'  This  was  because  Lynn  Village  had 
been  set  off  as  Reading.  Some,  it  has  been  assumed,  and 
among  them  Thomas  Marshall,  were  already  living  within 
the  limits  of  the  new  town,  and  others  removed  thither. 
Among  others  who  are  mentioned  as  having  left,  with  the 
rates  formerly  paid,  are  Lieutenant  Walker,  one  pound, 
William  Cowdrey  and  Thomas  Marshall,  ten  shillings 
each.  Each  of  these  was  then  at  Reading,  the  earliest 
records  of  which  contain  frequent  references  to  them.  In 
1647  both  Walker  and  Marshall  were  made  selectmen  of 
the  town.  Lieutenant  Walker  was  immediately  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  train  band  formed  in  the  town,  and  later, 
in  165 1,  the  Middlesex  court  appointed  Walker  captain 
and  Marshall  ensign  of  the  same  band.  In  1648  Lieu- 
tenant Walker  and  Sergeant  Marshall  of  Reading  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  lav  out  lands  for  John  Endecott, 
Esq.,  in  company  with  Captain  William  Hathorn  and 
Captain  William  Trask  of  Salem.  In  1652  Captain 
Walker  made  a  deed  of  land  in  Reading  to  one  John  Per- 
son, which  shows  that  he  had  both  Cowdrey  and  Marshall 
for  neighbors.  In  1653,  the  famous  Andover  road  from 
Reading  was  laid  out,1  the  court  making  the  committee  tor 

1  This  record  has  been  taken  by  some  descendants  of  Thomas  Marshall  of  Reading-,who 
had  a  wife  Joan,  and  who  later  lived  in  Andover,  as  evidence  as  to  how  he  came  to  move. 
But  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  Marshall,  who  laid  out  the  road,  and  who 
soon  returned  to  Lynn  and  kept  the  Anchor  Tavern,  was  Rebecca,  as  shown  in  the 
Walker-Marshall  deed  to  Francis  Smith.  I  find  n<.  evidence  that  Thomas  Marshall,  wife 
Joan,  ever  came  to  Lynn  from  Heading:.  He  may  have  lived  in  Lynn,  or  Lynn  Village, 
before  it  was  set  off  as  Reading:. 
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the  purpose  Captain  Richard  Walker,  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Marshall,  Nicholas  Holt,  Richard  Baker  or  any  three  of 
them.  The  layout  made  appears  in  volume  three  of  the 
colony  records,  page  330.  Volume  four  of  the  Essex 
court  files  under  date  of  this  year  gives  the  testimony  of 
both  Richard  Walker  and  Thomas  Marshall  in  one  of  the 
unfortunate  Gifford  cases,  in  connection  with  the  troubles 
of  the  unhappy  agent  of  the  iron  works.  The  Marshall 
deposition  bears  the  indorsement:  "Taken  before  me  the 
twenty-third  day  of  the  present  mo.,  by  the  Court, 
Richard  Walker."  In  1654,  as  shown  by  a  deed  of  the 
ninth  month  in  the  Middlesex  tiles,  Captain  Richard 
Walker  and  wife  Sarah,  and  Captain  Thomas  Marshall 
and  wife  Rebecca  sold  to  Francis  Smith  500  acres  of 
upland  in  Reading.  From  this  time  on  I  rind  no  records 
which  link  the  two  names.  Marshall  seems  to  have 
returned  to  Lynn,  while  Walker  remained  in  Reading 
some  ten  years  longer.  The  approximate  time  of  Mar- 
shall's return  is  shown  by  this  extract  from  the  Essex  files  : 

"  Salem    4th  mo.    1656.     These  are    to   certvfie    under   this    honored 
Court  yt  Thomas  Marshall,  formerly  lieutenant  of  ye  train  band  of  Read- 
ing is  chosen  a  lieutenant  of  ye  train  band  of  Lynn  and  is  accordingly 
presented  to  this  honored  Court  to  be  allowed,  etc. 
ii  per  me 

"  ANDREW   MANSFIELD." 

In  1658  Lieutenant  Thomas  Marshall  was  authorized 
to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  and  to  take  testimony  in 
civil  cases.  Mr.  Lewis  and  Judge  Newhall  disagreed  as 
to  the  identity  of  Lieutenant  Marshall,  the  latter  thinking 
him  some  other  person  than  the  landlord  of  the  "Blew 
Anchor"  tavern,  although  agreeing  that  Captain  Marshall 
was  given  the  same  right  a  year  later,  to  succeed  Captain 
Bridges.      In    the    light    of    the    certificate    from    Andrew 
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Mansfield,  town  clerk  of  Lynn,  above,  however,  there  can 

be  no  doubt  that  Lewis  was  right. 

The  date  of  Captain  Marshall's  assumption  of  the  role  of 

a  boniface  is  clearly  1659,  when  at  the  quarterly  court  the 

following  action  was  taken  : 

"Thomas  Marshall,  of  Lynn,  is  allowed  by  this  court  to  sell  stronge 
water  to  trauillers,  and  also  other  meet  provisions." 

Captain  Marshall's  career  as  a  magistrate  was  short, 
he  being  discharged  by  the  court.  May  31,  1659  ".from 
officyating  in  that  imployment."1  Juc^ge  Newhall  calls 
attention  to  some  of  his  offences  as  a  magistrate,  in  marry- 
ing parties  from  other  places,  thus  assuming  a  power 
beyond  his  commission,  as  also  in  marrying  couples  who 
had  not  been  "published."  In  other  words,  Captain 
Marshall  appears  to  have  been  disciplined  because  of  his 
f owne  ouermuch  credulity,"  and  for  "having  been  abused 
by  the  misinformation  of  some/'  The  incident  would  seem 
to  well  establish  the  claim  of  East  Saugus  to  be  the  original 
Gretna  Green  of  New  England,  and  to  make  it  possible  to 
weave  about  the  Anchor  Tavern  as  many  early  colonial 
romances  as  the  ancient  records  will  justify.  The  best 
illustration  is  the  case  of  Hope  Allin,  who  sought  to  marry 
his  daughter  to  Mr.  Deacon.  One  John  Pease  acknowl- 
edged to  the  court  that  he,  notwithstanding  the  "  counsell " 
of  the  major  general,  who  had  declined  to  marry  the 
couple,  accompanied  them  to  Lynn,  to  Captain  Marshall, 
where  Mr.  Allin  told  Captain  Marshall  "y*   he  hoped  they 

1  I  am  certain  that  a  recently  advanced  theory  that  the  magistrate  who  was  discredited 
because  of  his  action  in  solemnizing  matrimony  for  persons  outside  his  jurisdiction  was 
not  Captain  Thomas,  the  Cromwell  soldier,  but  the  other  Thomas,  whose  wife  was  Joun.  is 
incorrect.  A  careful  reading  of  this  article,  will,  I  am  sure  convince  anyone  that  I  have 
thus  far  been  dealing  with  that  Thomas,  whose  wife  was  Rebecca,  and  I  may  add  that  it 
was  evidently  the  latter's  daughter  Hannah  who  married  Lieutenant  John  Lewis,  who 
because  of  this  marriage  a  few  years  after  became  in  turn  the  landlord  of  the  Anchor 
Tavern.  I  have  but  lately  se«.-n  a  statement  that  Hannah  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Joan. 
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might  be  legally  published  before  \rt  time,"  etc.  The  inci- 
dent seems  to  have  cost  Allin  10  pounds,  Pease  40  shill- 
ings, and  Captain  Marshall  his  commission. 

I  now  come  to  the  most  discussed  incident  in  the  career 
of  Captain  Thomas  Marshall,  namely,  his  service  in  Crom- 
well's army.  The  authority  for  this  record  of  service  is 
John  Dunton,  the  London  bookseller,  and  he  cites  the 
genial  captain  himself  as  his  own  authority. 

Dunton,  who  was  the  husband  of  Elizabeth  Annelsley 
and  the  brother-in-law  of  Susannah  Annelsley,  the  mother 
of  the  Wesley s,  visited  America  to  collect  his  bills  for 
books  and  sell  others,  in  1686,  three  years  before  Marshall's 
death.  He  made  two  trips  to  Lynn,  once  when  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  abide  the  social  qualities  cf  the  jolly  land- 
lord of  the  Blew  Anchor  inn  ;  and  again,  when  he  traveled 
thither  with  Comfort  Wilkins  on  the  pillion  behind  him 
and  got  the  storv  of  the  Ironsides  with  which  to  mystify 
future  generations.  On  the  first  occasion,  reaching  Lynn, 
he  says  : 

"Neither  myself  nor  any  of  my  friends  with  me  had 
any  acquaintance  there  ;  so  we  wrent  to  a  public  house, 
where  we  met  with  <jood  accommodation.  And  our  host 
must  needs  be  acquainted  with  us  whether  we  would  or 
no ;  he  was  a  bold,  forward  sort  of  a  man,  and  would  thrust 
himself  into  our  company  and  take  up  all  the  discourse, 
too,  which  was  for  the  most  part  of  his  own  good  qualities, 
knowledge  and  understanding:  valuing  himself  at  such 
rate  that  he  would  have  made  one  of  the  three  dukes  of 
Dunstable  ;  and  yet  would  bring  Scripture  to  apologize  for 
nis  impertinence,  telling  us  that  a  Candle  should  not  be 
hid  under  a  bushel  ;  and  made  sensible  that  he  would  not 
hide  his,  though  it  was  but  a  Snuff,  and  at  best  but  a  rush 
candle  ;  and  therefore  the  few  good  qualities  that  he  had, 
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he  was  no  niggard  in  displaying  ;  some  of  the  company 
affronted  him  sufficiently,  but  he  took  no  notice  on't,  for 
he  thought  no  vice  so  prejudicial  as  blushing. 

"He  dined  with  us  without  being  invited,  for  he  needed 
it  not :  and  his  talk  at  table  was  like  Benjamin's  mess,  five 
times  his  part  to  any  others.  .  .  .  His  troublesomeness 
made  me  shake  off  that  indisposition  that  had  laid  upon 
me  all  day,  and  brought  me  again  to  good  humor." 

On  the  next  visit  Dunton  was  not  as  "indisposed/"  and 
and  so  made  a  pleasanter  pen-picture  of  Captain  Thomas 
than  before  : 

"About  two  of  the  clock  I  reached  Capt.  Marshall's 
house,  which  is  half  way  between  Boston  and  Salem  :  here 
I  stayed  to  refresh  nature  with  a  pint  of  sack  and  a  good 
fowl.  Capt.  Marshall  is  a  hearty  old  gentleman,  formerly 
one  of  Oliver's  souldiers,  upon  which  he  very  much  values 
himself.  He  had  all  the  history  of  the  civil  wars  at  his 
fingers' ends,  and  if  we  may  believe  him,  Oliver  did  hardly 
anything  that  was  considerable  without  his  assistance  :  and 
if  I'd  have  staid  as  long  as  he'd  have  talked  he'd  have 
spoiled  my  ramble  to  Salem." 

So  Dunton  rambled  on  with  his  charming  Mistress 
Comfort  Wilkins,  leaving  future  generations  to  rind  the 
key  to  his  riddle,  if  they  could.  In  the  Essex  registry  of 
deeds  is  this  deposition  : 

"Capt.  Thomas  Marshall,  aged  about  67  years,  doe 
testifie,  that  about  38  yeares  since,  the  ould  Water  mill  at 
Linn,  which  was  an  under  shott  mill,  was  by  Mr.  Howell 
committed  to  him,  or  before  the  said  time,  and  about  38 
yeares  since,  the  building  of  an  over  shott  mill  was  moved 
to  the  town  of  Linn,  and  for  the  encouragement  to  go  on 
with  said  works,  thev  then  of  the  Town  of  Linn,  Granted 
their  Priveledges  of  water  and  water  Courses  to  the  said 
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mill,  and  that  this  said  water  mill  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Henry  Roades  ;  as  witness  my  hand,  Thomas  Marshall  : 
May  12th,  1683."' 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Martin  sees  in  this  deposition  evidence  that 
Capt.  Marshall  was  the  custodian  of  the  "under  shott"  mill 
at  the  very  time  he  would  have  had  Dunton  believe  he  was 
fighting  on  Marston  Moor.  Perhaps  Mr.  Martin  failed  to 
give  due  weight  to  the  saving  clause  'for  before  that  time." 
Mr.  Savage  thought  Captain  Marshall  attempted  to  impose 
on  John  Dunton.  Both  Lewis  and  Newhall  believed 
Dunton's  record,  and  each  seems  to  have  been  disposed  to 
conclude  that  there  were  two  Thomas  Marshalls  in  Lynn. 
"About  38  years  before"  1683  we  know  that  Thomas 
Marshall,  if  he  were  not  caring  for  mill  propertv,  was 
making  his  trip  to  Acadia  with  Bridges  and  Walker :  was 
pulling  up  stakes  in  Lynn  and  settling  Reading  and 
getting  busy  with  municipal  problems  there.1  The  dep- 
osition does  not  state  Captain  Marshall's  age  with  such 
deliniteness  as  to  create  a  doubt  as  to  his  being  the  Thomas 
Marshall  who  was  about  22  when  coming  over  in  the 
James  in  1635  ;  but  few  can  be  blar  led  for  speculating  as 
to  whether  Dunton  or  his  loquacious  entertainer  romanced 
on  that  notable  day  in  the  Anchor  Tavern  ;  or  as  to  whether 
there  were  two  Captain  Thomases,  if  the  theory  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  establish  a  military  record  for  our  captain 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Pope 
in  his  ff Pioneers, "  gives  the  records  of  three  Thomas 
Marshalls,  settling  that  one  who  came  over  in  the^James 
in  Boston,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  church  in  1643 
and  dismissed  to  the  church  at  New  Haven  in  1646  ;  making 
another  Thomas,  a  tailor,  a  proprietor  in  Lynn  in  1638,  and 

1  The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  was  fought  July  2,  1644,  and  this  was  the  >'ear  that  one 
"•  the  Thomas  Marshalls  was  laying  out  Charlestons  bounds  with  Lieutenant  Walker. 
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removing  him  therefrom  in  1643  to  no  place  in  particular; 
and  making  our  Thomas  a  captain  and  carpenter  who 
removed  to  Reading.  He  refers  to  a  disposition  of  this 
Thomas  in  the  Middlesex  riles  dated  2  (2)  1661,  where  he 
states  his  age  as  about  45,  this  tallying  exactly  with  his 
age  as  stated  in  the  "under  shott"  mill  deposition.  But  in 
1652  there  was  a  layout  of  lands  near  the  Woburn  line  in 
Reading,  and  I  have  examined  the  original  record  of  the 
allotment,  which  shows  that  "Ensign  Marshall"  had  20 
acres;  while  Thomas  Marshall  "carpenter"  had  but  10. 
In  1650,  when  Rev.  Samuel  Haugh,  whose  daughter  Sarah 
married  Obadiah,  son  of  Captain  Richard  Walker,  was 
ordained  over  the  Reading  church,  he  found  in  his  flock 
"Thomas  Marshall"  and  "Left.  Marshall  and  wife."  Of 
course,  it  is  perfectly  easv  to  pick  our  Thomas  in  these 
references  ;  but  if  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  redoubtable 
Thomas  a  chance  to  fight  with  Cromwell,  one  begins  to 
credit  the  carpenter  with  some  of  the  children  born  to 
"Thomas  Marshall  "  in  Reading  during  the  period  under 
discussion,  he  is  likely  to  get  into  trouble  with  modern 
genealogists  who  seem  in  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
decent  from  the  landlord  of  the  Anchor  Tavern  of  certain 
tribes  of  the  Marshall  family. 

In  1652  the  Reading  records  refer  to  Ensign  Marshall 
as  one  of  the  committee  to  lay  out  the  road  from  Reading 
to  YVinnesimet.  A  part  of  this  road  is  lost  in  the  Melrose 
and  Maiden  woods  ;  a  part  is  now  Forest  and  Main  streets 
and  Madison  street  in  Maiden  ;  and  the  rest  Forest  avenue 
and  Chelsea  street  in  Everett.  His  service  as  a  selectman 
in  Reading  included  the  years  1647,  1652  and  1654.  Two 
years  later  he  was  placed  on  a  committee  by  the  town  of 
Lynn  to  lay  out  planting  lots  at  Nahant.  In  1675  he 
commanded  the   Lynn   troop  in  Maj.    Samuel  Appleton's 
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regiment,  during  the  Indian  troubles.  February  16,  1687, 
lie  exchanged  with  the  town  of  Lvnn  his  ri<rht  in  Stone's 
meadow,  in  Lynnfield,  for  a  right  in  Edward's  meadow, 
the  town  making  a  grant  of  it.  at  Mr.  Shepard's  request, 
to  the  ministry.  How  Captain  Marshall  got  this  right  is 
of  interest,  considering  the  fact  that  it  must  have  been 
very  near  other  land  now  in  Lynntield  granted  him  by 
Reading. 

Captain  Marshall  died  December  23,  1689.  His  wife, 
Rebecca,  died  August,  1693.  Mr.  Pope  gives  his  wife  as 
Joan  and  his  children  as  follows  :  Hannah,  b.  7  (4)  1640  ; 
Samuel,  b.  and  d.  1643;  Abigail,  b.  16  (2)  1644-5; 
Thomas,  b.  20  (12)  1647:  Elizabeth,  b.  12  (10)  1649; 
Sarah  or  Susannah,  b.  18  (10)  1650;  Susannah,  b.  April 
2,  1652;  Sarah,  b.  February  14,  1654;  John,  b.  January 
14,  1659.  Jud&e  Newhall,  quoting  Savage,  adds  a  Joanna, 
b.  September  14,  1657  ;  John,  b.  February  14,  1660  ;  Ruth, 
b.  14  August,  1662  ;  and  Mary,  b.  May  25,  1665.  The 
birth  of  Joanna,  from  the  Lvnn  records,  corresponds  with 
the  date  of  Captain  Marshall's  return  to  Lynn,  as  shown 
in  his  election  as  lieutenant  of  the  train  band.  Hannah 
married  John  Lewis  of  Lynn,  leaving  many  descendants. 
John  Lewis  married  (2)  Widow  Elizabeth  (Walker)  King, 
daughter  of  Captain  Richard  Walker.  Mary  married 
Edward  Raker.1 


'  CAPTAIN    RICHARD  WALKER  ,      f 
Nobody  is  able  definitely  to  say  when  Captain  Richard 
Walker  came,  to  this  country  and  to  Lynn.     A  fair  assump- 
tion is  that  he  came  over  in  the  great  emigration  of   1630. 

'It  seems  as  certain  that  Thomas  and  Joan  Marshall  were  parents  of  one  of  these 
Johns,  as  that  Thomas  and  Rebecca  were  parents  of  Hannah  and  the  other  John.  This 
h>hn  was  drowned  in  a  tan  pit,  1665.  The  first  John,  with  whom  Thomas  and  Joan  lived 
">  Andover,  died  in  Billerica,  November  5,  1702. 
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Winthrop  knew  him  as  a  resident  of  Salem,  and  the  Boston 
Book  of  Possessions  has  a  record  (1633)  °^  land  owned  in 
Salem,  to  the  amount  of  51  acres,  "late  the  land  of  Richard 
Walker."  He  lived  successively  in  Lynn,  Reading. 
Boston  and  Lynn  again,  where  he  died  in  16S7,  at  the 
age  of  75.  Lewis  makes  his  age  95,  while  Judge  Sewall 
refers  to  his  burial  as  that  of  a  "very  aged  planter,"  but  the 
captain's  own  deposition  in  the  famous  Dexter  suit  in 
relation  to  the  purchase  of  Nahant  is  the  best  evidence  that 
he  was  born  in  161 1  or  161 2. 

He  was  therefore  but  19  or  20  years  of  age  when  he 
was  made  lieutenant  of  the  original  train  band  in  Lynn,  or 
Saugus,  rather;  and  we  have  Johnson's  testimony  that  he 
was  a  man  of  faith  and  courage,  who  coming  to  relieve 
the  sentry  in  the  dead  of  night  in  1632,  heard  sticks  crack 
and  something  brush  by  his  shoulder,  which  turned  out  to 
be  an  Indian  arrow,  stuck  through  his  coat  and  the  wing 
of  his  buffer  jacket.  Later  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
another  arrow  shot  through  his  coat  ''betwixt  his  legs."  I 
will  not  quote  the  quaint  story  in  full,  but  give  a  sample  of 
the  epic  which  resulted  from  the  incident : 

•   "  He  fought  the  eastern  Indians  here 
When  poisoned  arrows   filled  the  air; 
And  two  of  which,  those  savages  foes 
Lodged  safe  in   Captain  Walker's  clothes." 

Captain  Walker's  name  is  associated  closely  with  a 
farm  near  the  iron  works  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Saugus 
river  in  some  Suffolk  deeds  referred  to  as  "Walker's  plain." 
But  in  1635,  as  shown  in  the  Randolph  papers,  he  was  a 
planter  at  Nahant,  one  of  his  associates  being  his  brother- 
in-law  (or  possibly  father-in-law  —  see  history  of  South- 
hampton), Thomas  Talmage.  Two  years  later  he  was 
made  ensign  of  the  Lynn  train  band,1  being  the  same  year 

1  Colony  records.  \ 
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on  a  committee  to  divide  lands  in  Lynn.1  The  next  year 
he  joined  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  company,2 
and  in  163S-9  was  placed  upon  a  committee  to  run  the 
bounds  between  Salem  and  Lynn.3  In  1639  Jane  Talmage 
Walker  joined  with  her  brothers  Thomas  and  William  in  a 
request  for  the  division  of  property  in  England,  they  being 
the  children  of  Thomas  Talmage  of  Xewton  Stacey,  county 
Southampton,  England.4  This  petition  was  signed  by 
Richard  Walker  in  behalf  of  his  late  wife  Jane.5  William 
Talmage  lived  on  Frog  lane,  now  Boylston  street,  in  Boston, 
about  where  the  Masonic  temple  stands,  and  his  next 
neighbor  was  Robert  Walker,  the  weaver,  who  was  a 
neighbor  of  the  Sewalls  in  Manchester,  England,  and 
whose  wife  was  Dame  Walker,  the  teacher  of  Judge 
Se wall's  children. 

In  1640,  Thomas  Dickinson  was  discharged  from  his 
slavery  and  committed  to  Ensign  Richard  Walker,6  who 
was  this  year  a  deputy  from  Lynn."  He  was  also  a 
deputy  the  following  two  years.8  In  1643,  he  signed  the 
well  known  petition  for  a  license  for  Widow  Jane  Armitage 
at  the  Anchor  Tavern.9  During  the  same  year  he  was  an 
appraiser  to  decide  how  much  Thomas  Dexter  of  Lynn 
and  Sandwich  should  pay  Alderman  Hook  of  Bristol.10  In 
1644  ne>  with  Thomas  Marshall,  was  made  a  committee  on 
the  Charlestown  bounds,11  and  the  same  year  he  removed 
to  Reading.12 

With  Richard  Walker  at  Reading  are  named  Samuel 
Walker,    my    ancestor,    who    soon    removed    to    Woburn, 


'-CVN,S-  '•  Colony  records. 

Lewis,  and  company  history.  8  Colony  records. 

Colony  records.  »  Colony  records. 

Lechford.  i«  Aspinwall  Notarial  Records. 

Pope's  Pioneers,  p.  475.  1l  Colony  Records. 
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Shubael  Walker,  George  Walker  and  Obadiah  Walker.1 
I  like  to  believe  that  Samuel  was  a  brother,  now  that  the 
belief  of  a  hundred  years  that  he  was  a  son  has  been  found 
untenable.  Shubael  and  Obadiah  we  know  to  have  been 
the  sons  of  Captain  Richard.  George  appears  to  have 
soon  after  emigrated  to  Portsmouth.'2  He,  too,  may  have 
been  a  brother.  Johnson  credits  Captain  Richard  with 
the  command  of  the  Reading  band,  in  1645,  but  perhaps 
he  anticipated.  This  was  the  year  notable  in  history 
when  Captain  Walker  accompanied  Captain  Bridges  and 
Thomas  Marshall  on  the  diplomatic  mission  to  Acadia, 
already  referred  to.  In  1647,  both  he  and  Marshall  were 
selectmen  of  Reading,4  and  he  is  referred  to  in  the  Read- 
ing records  as  "Capt."  Walker.  It  may  be  stated  that  his 
election  as  selectman  appears  in  the  first  entry  of  the 
Reading  records.  The  second  record  gives  the  drawing 
of  lots,  Captain  Walker  being  No.  24.  His  daughter 
Tabitha  was  born  March  19,  of  this  year.0  During  the 
following  year  he  drew  25  acres  more,  and  joined  Thomas 
Marshall  in  laying  out  lands  for  Governor  Endicott.6  In 
1648,  5,  1  mo.,  just  three  weeks  before  Winthrop's  death, 
John  Endicott  wrote  the  Governor  a  letter,  detailing 
trouble  between  Farrington  and  his  sons  and  Henry 
Ingalls.  Mr.  Downing  sent  for  hay,  he  said,  given  Far- 
rington as  a  judgment  and  Ingalls  cut  it  in  Lieutenant 
Walker's  ground.  Endicott  scented  trouble  in  conse- 
quence, remarking  that  f"  the  men's  cattle  are  like  to 
perish,"  etc.,  and  urged  the  Governor  to  interfere  in  the 
matter.  The  letter  appears  among  the  Winthrop  papers  in 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  collections.      In  1649 

1  Lilly  Eaton,  Register,  ii,  40.  *  Heading  records. 

2  Savage.  5  Heading  records. 
*  Colony  records,  ii,  165.                                                              •                    "  Colony  records. 
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Samuel  Bennett  was  granted  bv  William  Hook  the  land 
formerly  owned  by  Thomas  Dexter,  given  his  father  by 
the  arbitration  of  Richard  Walker  and  others.1  He  was  a 
deputy  from  Reading  this  year,  being  dismissed  until  the 
"second  day  next."2  He  was  again  chosen  a  selectman  in 
Reading." 

The  year  1650,  was  a  tempestuous  one,  theologically, 
in  New  England,  and  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
tempest  was  the  burning  of  William  Pynchon's  book. 
"The  Meritorious  Price  of  our  Redemption,"  by  order  of 
the  General  Court.  The  margin  of  the  record  in  this  case 
is,  to  my  mind,  a  roll  of  honor,  as  it  bears  the  names,  in 
"  contradecent,"  of  Capt.  William  Hathorne  of  Salem,  of  my 
ancestor,  Capt.  and  Speaker  Joseph  Hills  of  Maiden, 
Henry  Bartholomew,  Lieutenant  Walker,  Mr.  Holyoke 
and  Stephen  Kingsley.4  He  was  still  a  deputy  for  Reading. 
In  165 1,  the  Essex  court  files5  make  "Brother  Walker, 
Daniel  How  and  Brother  Collins  "  a  committee  to  lay  out 
the  land  of  the  county  in  Lynn.  In  this  year,  also,  Captain 
Kayne,  William  Cogin,  Lieutenant  Walker  and  Job  Tutill 
were  a  committee  to  run  the  bounds  between  "  Charlestown 
and  Line  and  that  way8  a  celebrated  bit  of  work,  of  which 
the  record  remains.  This  year  the  Middlesex  court  made 
him  captain  of  the  Reading  company."  In  1652,  he  drewr 
more  land  in  Reading,  was  still  a  selectman,5  and  sold 
land  in  Reading  to  John  Person,0  while  the  General  Court 
allowed  him  40  shillings  for  loss  by  lending  a  mare  to 
Governor  Bellingham  "for  the  country's  use."10  The  next 
year  he  was  busy  laying  out  the  Andover  highway11  and 


Suffolk  deeds,  Lib.  i,  117. 
Colony  records. 
Heading  records. 
Colony  records,  iii,  21;. 

Boston  town  records,  ii,  106. 
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making  affidavits  in  the  celebrated  Gitford  case.1  In  1654, 
as  stated,  he  joined  with  Marshall  in  a  deed  of  land  to 
Francis  Smith.2  In  1655,  he  drew  more  land,  meadow 
lots,  in  Reading:5 

In  1657  occurred  the  famous  litigation  over  the 
ownership  of  Xahant,  described  at  length  by  Lewis  and 
quoted  in  full,  so  far  as  the  depositions  and  other  papers 
filed  are  concerned,  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
case  of  Lynn  vs.  inhabitants  of  Xahant  as  to  the  control  of 
Long  beach,  argued  in  the  November  term  of  the  Supreme 
Judical  court  in  1872.  The  original  depositions,  which 
related  to  Thomas  Dexter's  claim  that  he  bought  Nahantof 
Black  Will  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  are  in  an  unindexed  volume 
of  the  Essex  court  records.4  Had  Lewis  and  Newhall 
quoted  the  deposition  of  Captain  Richard  Walker,  as  they 
did  some  of  the  others,  genealogists  would  not  have  been 
guessing  as  to  his  age,  and  Lewis  would  not  have  claimed 
him  to  have  been  95  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It 
reads  as  follows  : 

"The  testimony  of  Captaine  Richard  Walker,  aged  65 
or  thereabouts,  testifveth  that  being  one  of  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  of  Lynn  also  Saugus,  that  upon  our  first 
settling  there,  we  covenanted,  agreed  and  bought  of  an 
Indian  called  Black  William  (who  was  owned  by  the 
Sachem  and  all  ye  Indians  to  be  the  proprietor  and  owner 
of  that  place  called  Xahant)  which  place  we  purchased  of 
him  and  have  had  the  possession  and  use* of  the  same  for 
many  years,  afterwards  as  the  town  did  increase,  wee  y* 
were  ould  inhabitants  and  purchasers  did  fully  and  freely 
surrender  all  our  right  and  title  unto  the  towne  of  Linn  to 
whom  justly  it  now  doth  appertaine. 

"Taken  upon  oath  22:7  mo.  77. 

"Wrm.  Hathorne,  Assist." 

1    Essex  files,  vol.  4.  '  Reading  record-- 

s  Middlesex  deeds.  *  County  Court  records,  vol.  xxix 
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Lewis  dates  this  litigation  in  1657,  as  I  have  said,  but 
neither  lie  nor  Judge  Newhall  noted  the  fact  that  Dexter, 
who  was  perhaps  the  most  litigious  person  of  his  time, 
appealed  from  the  adverse  rinding  to  the  court  of  assistants, 
that  the  case  hung  tire  10  years,  and  then  ran  along  10 
vears  longer,  Dexter  having  meanwhile  died  ;  that  when  it 
was  rlnallv  tried  out  it  was  between  James  Oliver  and 
Thomas  Dexter,  Jr.,  administrators,  vs.  Richard  Walker 
and  others,  selectmen  of  Lynn.  There  are  nearly  20 
depositions  in  the  case,  and  all  but  three  of  these  were 
taken  in  1657.  The  three  are  those  of  Captain  Richard 
Walker,  John  Legg  and  George  Farr,  which  are  all  dated 
1677.  As  noted  above.  Captain  Walker  was  then  a  select- 
man of  Lynn,  while  in  1657,  he  was  in  Reading  and 
apparently  was  not  drawn  into  the  controversy.  It  is  not 
strange  that  Mr.  Lewis  failed  to  notice  the  variation  in  the 
dates  of  the  depositions,  but  it  is  clear  that  here  is  the  key 
to  the  mystery  of  his  direct  claim  that  Captain  Walker  died 
at  the  age  of  95,  for  his  story  shows  that  he  assumed  all  the 
depositions  to  have  been  taken  just  20  years  before  the 
date  upon  the  captain's.  Had  Captain  Walker  been 
"sixty-five  or  thereabouts  "  in  1657,  he  would,  of  course, 
have  been  95  or  thereabouts  in  1687,  the  year  of  his  death. 

The  deposition  is  interesting,  however,  in  other 
respects,  for  it  raises  a  question  whether  Lewis  should  not 
have  included  Captain  Walker  with  the  Ingalls  brothers, 
VV  illiam  Dixey  and  the  Woodses,  who  were  in  JLypn  in 
1629,  rather  than  to  have  assumed  he  came  in  the  great 
emigration,  for  Dixey,  in  a  deposition  in  the  case,  refers 
to  very  similar  dealings  with  the  Indians,  after  "Mr. 
Lndeeott  did  give  me  and  the  rest  leave  to  go  where  we 
would."  It  seems,  also,  to  be  a  very  direct  contribution 
to  the  history  of  Nahant. 
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The  years  1659  an<^  1660  were  uneventful  for  Captain 
Walker,  while  the  years  1657-8  are  a  blank  in  his  history, 
unless  his  biographers  succeed  later  in  unearthing  some 
new  clue  as  rich  in  incident  as  some  to  which  we  are 
immediately  coming".  For  a  guess,  I  should  assume  that 
he  had  bought  or  chartered  a  "ketch,"  and  was  busv  trading 
with  the  Indians  of  x\cadia,  although  in  the  two  later  years 
mentioned  he  has  time  to  secure  additional  land  in  what  is 
now  North  Reading,  and  in  Bear  Meadow,  as  the  Reading 
records  inform  us. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  Captain  Walker  was  having 
more  or  less  aquatic  experience  for  much  of  the  time  he 
lived  in  Reading,  for  there  is  in  the  Massachusetts  archives 
a  deposition  dated  in  October,  1653,  where  an  ancestor 
of  the  writer,  Robert  Bur  nap  of  Reading  makes  a  claim 
for  damaged  goods.  (Robert's  son,  Benjamin,  married 
Elizabeth  Newhall  of  Maiden,  daughter  of  Lieut.  Thomas3, 
Thomas2,  Thomas1,  the    Lvnn    planter.)     It  reads  : 

"The  testimony  of  Richard  Walker,  aged  about  41 
years,  saith  that  being  aboard  Mr.  Cartwright's  ship,  did 
speak  with  the  bos'n  and  also  did  see  the  goods,  which 
were  the  first  put  aboard.'" 

Other  witnesses  in  this  case  are  Captain  Thomas 
Savage,  a  friend  and  associate  with  Captain  Walker  and 
Captain  Isaac  Walker  of  Boston,  whom  I  assume  to  have 
been  a  brother.  In  1662  Captain  Walker  headed  a  sub- 
scription to  compensate  a  dog  whipper  in  Reading,  who 
was  to  keep  the  dogs  out  of  the  meeting-house.  The 
experiment  failed,  for  a  year  later  the  town  provided  a 
penalty  for  owners  who  permitted  their  dogs  to  stray  into 
the  meeting-house. 

On  June  11,  1664,  the  King  ordered  the  Province  of 
Maine  surrendered   to   Fernandino   Georges,   grandson  of 
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Sir  Fernandino  Georges.  On  May  30,  1665  Governor 
Bellingham  replies  to  this,  and  referring  to  the  restitution 
of  the  Province  of  Maine  (now  called  Yorkshire)  tells  of 
the  commission  to  lay  out  the  northern  line  of  Massa- 
chusetts, by  the  terms  of  her  charter,  three  miles  north  of 
the  northerly  branch  of  the  Merrimac.  The  commissioners 
were  Major  Simon  Willard  of  Concord  and  Capt.  Edward 
Johnson  of  Woburn.  This  was  the  celebrated  commission 
which  marked  the  famous  "Endicot"  rock  in  Lake  Winne- 
pesaukee,  near  the  Wiers.  Governor  Bellingham  claimed 
that  the  Massachusetts  charter  was  10  or  11  years  before 
that  of  Georges.  The  report  is  certified  by  Edward 
Rawson,  and  also  by  Simon  Robins  and  Richard  Walker.1 
Captain  Walker's  signature  is  interesting,  as  it  appears  to 
have  been  attached  at  the  very  period  when  he  was  com- 
manding a  vessel  for  Sir  Thomas  Temple  and  engaged  in 
trade  with  the  Indians  of  Acadia,  of  which  country  he  was 
deputy  governor. 

On  March  6,  Sir  Thomas  Temple  of  Boston,  knight 
and  baronet,  executed  a  mortgage  to  Richard  Walker  of 
Reading  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  gentleman,  for  £143, 
secured  by  Temple's  house,  wharf,  etc..  in  Boston.2  This 
is  the  first  record  of  a  friendship  that  lasted  until  the  death 
of  Temple,  who  remembered  Captain  Walker  in  his  will. 
I  think  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  men  were 
acquainted  or  had  dealings  with  one  another  before  Sir 
I  nomas  Temple  came  to  this  country,  though  it  may 
he  that   some   mutual   friend  brought  them   together  here. 

'Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial,  1661-1668,  No.  1001.  Captain  Walker  was  always 
«  very  popular  witness  on  papers.  For  example,  in  the  Lane  collection  is  a  contract  which 
rr>>  ancestor  Job  Lane  of  Maiden  made  for  building  a  house  in  Hoston  for  Thomas  Robinson 
i  Scituate,  witnessed  by  R.  Walker.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  collections  of  papers 
^  the  period  which  by  depositions  and  signatures  would  give  us  further  facts  as  to  Capt. 
Uk-hard. 

:  Suffolk  deeds. 
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Temple  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  men  in  New  England 
history.  He  was  closely  allied  with  Cromwell,  although 
not  unfriendly  with  the  first  Charles.  When  the  royal 
troubles  culminated,  Charles  was  placed  under  a  guard 
which  was  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas*  brother.  In  the 
English  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  is  a  letter  written  by 
Temple  in  which  he  reminds  the  second  Charles  that  on 
the  night  before  his  father  was  beheaded  he  sought  to 
afford  him  an  opportunity  to  escape,  but  the  effort  was 
frustrated  by  others,  who  were  enemies  to  the  king.1  How- 
ever, Cromwell  thought  so  much  of  Temple  that,  with 
Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  in  his  hands  he  gave  Sir  Thomas 
a  patent  to  the  whole  territory,  making  him  governor 
under  the  title  of  Colonel  Thomas  Temple.  The  new 
governor  sailed  for  Boston,  bought  the  house  in  the  North 
End  which  he  soon  after  mortgaged  to  Captain  Richard 
Walker,  bought  or  leased  Deer  Island  for  a  farm,  and 
bought  Noddles  island,  now  East  Boston.  The  latter 
purchase  was  made  from  Richard  Newbold  of  Barbadoes 
for  £600,  in  1667,  Richard  Walker  being  a  witness.  A 
year  later  Noddles  island  was  mortgaged  to  Hezekiah 
Usher  (selectman  and  agent  of  the  Society  of  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  x\mong  the  Indians,  and  uncle  to 
Obadiah  Walker's  wife)  and  Samuel  Shrimpton,  and  in 
this  mortgage  he  orders  Captain  Richard  Walker  to  consign 
to  these  men  "the  whole  of  the  peltry  secured  in  Nova 
Scotia  trade  for  the  use  of  said  Hezekiah  Usher  and 
Samuel  Shrimpton."2  In  1665  Sir  Thomas  had  made 
another  mortgage  deed,  in  which  he  gave  similar  directions 
to  Richard  Walker,  Edward  Navlor,  Thomas  Russell  and 
others  employed  by  him  in  the  Nova  Scotia  trade.  In 
1666    Captain   Walker  had    moved    to   Boston,   as    shown 

See  corresjxjndence  in  Addenda.  -  Suffolk  deds  lib.  J,  50S. 
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by  an  action  between  John  Gilford  and  Captain  Richard 
Walker,  tor  "tareing  the  appraisment."  Captain  Walker 
gave  bonds  in  the  action  in  Boston.1  In  the  same  year  "S. 
Walker/'  perhaps  Sarah,  Captain  Richard's  wife,  was 
admitted  to  the  Second  church.  At  the  same  period 
Captain  Walker  with  Sir  Thomas  and  others,  became 
trustees  of  this  church.  He  became  a  resident  of  the 
North  End  and  a  neighbor  of  Sir  Thomas,  although  one 
has  to  follow  down  a  generation  or  two  before  rinding  the 
key  to  his  property  in  the  Suffolk  deeds.  In  1667  the 
selectmen  of  Boston  subject  him  to  annual  rental  of  six 
pence,  his  bench  and  fence  standing  10  inches  into  the 
town's  ground.2  In  1670-167 1  Anthony  and  Hannah 
Checkley  deed  land  to  the  trustees  mentioned  for  the  use 
of  the  church.3  The  same  year  Captain  Walker  releases 
tor  the  sum  of  £143,  all  demands  upon  Sir  Thomas 
Temple,  "since  the  world  began."4 

These  records  give  no  intimation,  however,  of  the 
stirring  incidents  that  were  filling  the  lives  of  these  two  men 
with  action.  I  can  only  summarize  them  here.  Captain 
Walker  was  made  Deputy  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
immediately  took  command  of  the  forts  at  Pentagoet  (now 
Casting),  St.  John,  Port  Royal,  Le  Have  and  Cape  Sable. 
These  had  been  delivered  to  Colonel  Temple  under  Crom- 
well's orders  by  Captain  John  Leverett  in  1656.  In  1667 
the  treaty  of  Breda  was  made,  by  which  Charles  II  gave 
hack  Acadia  to  the  French  king.  Against  this  action 
Sir  Thomas  Temple  bitterly  protested.5  The  king  was 
obdurate  and  then  Sir  Thomas  started  for  England  to 
persuade  the  government  to  pay  him  back  the  money  he 
had  invested  in  his  venture.     In  the  Massachusetts  State 

'  Essex  Court  files,  II.  *  Suffolk  Deeds  vii,  51,  52. 

l^'-ton  Town  records,  vii,  36.  *  Calendar  of  English  State  papers,  Colonial. 

'Suffolk  Deeds  lib.  vii.  n7." 
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library  is  an  ancient  volume  published  in  London  in  1755, 
one  page  being  printed  in  English  and  the  opposite  page 
in  French,  it  being  the  '"Memorials  of  the  English  and 
French  Commissaries  Concerning  the  Limits  of  Nova  Scotia 
or  Acadia."  This  contains  all  the  orders  and  records  con- 
cerning the  evacuation  of  the  Acadian  forts  bv  the  English, 
each  being  turned  over  to  a  French  commissioner  appointed 
to  receive  them  by  Captain  Richard  Walker,  Deputy 
Governor.1 

History  shows  that  Captain  Thomas  Temple  was  a 
friend  to  the  persecuted  Quakers,  and,  after  his  return  to 
England  a  stanch  friend  of  the  Massachusetts  colonists,  of 
whom  Charles  II  had  grave  suspicions.  He  showed  the 
king  one  dav  a  Pine  Tree  shilling  struck  from  the  dies 
made  by  Joseph  Jenks  on  the  banks  of  the  Saugus  river. 
"What  kind  of  a  tree  is  that,"  asked  Charles.  Sir  Thomas 
was  cornered,  but  quickly  responded,  "That,  your 
majesty,  is  a  representation  of  the  royal  oak  which 
sheltered  you  at  Boscobel."  "They  are  merry  .dogs," 
quoth  Charles,  and  the  incident  closed.  Sir  Thomas 
Temple's  will  appears  in  the  Suffolk  probate  records.  He 
left  quite  a  sum  of  money  to  Harvard  college,  and  to  a 
group  of  his  friends,  including  Captain  Thomas  Savage, 
Captain  Richard  Walker,  Hezekiah  Lusher  and  Samuel 
Shrimptou,  £40  each  for  purchasing  rings  as  testimony  of 
his  love  unto  them.  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  in  a  sermon  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  Rev.  Increase  Mather,  speaks  ten- 
derly of  his  father's  friend,  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  "As  fine 
a  gentleman  as  ever  set  foot  on  the  American  strand." 

Sir  Thomas  Temple  died  in  1670.  In  1672,  Daniel 
King,  the  owner  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Mudge 
estate    in     Swampscott,     died.     Capt.     Richard    Walker, 

1  See  copies  of  papers,  Addenda. 
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whose  daughter  had  married  Daniel  King,  Jr.,  was  a  wit- 
ness to  his  will,  and  an  appraiser  of  .his  estate.1  In  1677, 
Richard  Walker  sold  his  house  in  Boston  to  Sarah,  the 
widow  of  his  son,  Obadiah  Walker.2  He  had  then  re- 
moved to  Lynn  and  was,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  select- 
man and  chairman  of  the  board.  He  was  also  a  selectman 
the  following  vear.  In  1679,  he  bought  additional  land  in 
the  North  End  of  Boston,3  and  with  his  wife  Sarah,  divided 
his  Reading  property  between  his  son,  Shubael  Walker  of 
Bradford,  his  daughter-in-law,  Sarah  Walker  of  Boston, 
and  his  son,  Nathaniel  Walker.4  He  was  this  year  a 
deputy  from  Lynn  and  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Lynn 
troop.  In  1680,  he  sold  his  Bear  river  meadow  in  Read- 
ing to  John  Legg  of  Marblehead,5  and  the  following  year 
was  chosen  to  lay  out  land  for  William   Hawkins  in  Lynn. 

Captain  Walker  died  May  13,  1687,  according  to  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  company  record.  On 
May  16,  of  that  year,  Judge  Sewall's  diary  says,  "  I  go  to 
Reading  and  visit  Mr.  Brock,  and  so  to  Salem  ;  this  day 
Captain  Richard  Walker,  a  very  aged  planter,  buried  at 
Lin." 

Despite  certain  difficulties  in  relation  to  dates,  Lech- 
ford  seems  good  authority  for  saying  that  the  first  wife  of 
Richard  Walker  was  Jane  Talmage,  and  that  she  was 
dead  in  1639.  A  good  deal  of  searching  has  failed  to 
unearth  the  maiden  name  of  his  second  wife,  Sarah.  He 
had  sons,  Shubael,  Nathaniel  and  Obadiah,  and  daughters, 
■  abitha  and  Elizabeth.  I  cannot  find  a  son  Richard,  and 
see  no  better  reason  for  assuming  that  he  had  a  son 
George  than  the  fact  that  there  was  a  George  Walker  in 
Reading,   as   there   was    a  Samuel  Walker,   and  we    now 

'  K««c  Probate  Records,  Vol.  I.  *  Middlesex  Deeds  vii,  3S3. 

s  .flolk  Deeds,  Lib.  21,  604.  5  Essex  Deeds,  v.  76. 

Suffolk  Deeds  Lib.  XI,  141. 
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know  that  the  latter  was  not  Captain  Richard  Walker's 
son. 

Captain  Shubael  Walker  was  old  enough  to  be  a 
highway  surveyor  in  Reading  in  1666.  He  married 
Patience  Jewett  of  Ipswich,  the  marriage  appearing  in  the 
Lynn  vital  records,  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Reading, 
where  he  held  many  town  offices,  and  finally  moved  to 
Bradford,  where  he  was  also  prominent  for  a  long  time. 
He  died  at  "Swampscott  farms"  a  year  after  his  father. 
January  24,  1688-89,  leaving  many  children  in  Bradford. 
and  his  descendants  are  numerous  in  Haverhill  and 
vicinity. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Walker  inherited  the  love  of  adven- 
ture that  is  so  apparent  in  the  career  of  his  father,  and 
certain  of  his  letters  in  the  Middlesex  riles1  gave  me  a 
clue  which  led  to  a  chase  through  the  archives  of  several 
States.  In  167 1,  he  wrote  his  brother,  Obadiah,  a  note 
from  King's  Creek,  in  Virginia,  in  which  he  mentioned  his 
"brother  Dyer."  Six  years  later  he  was  in  command,  by 
Governor  Berkeley's  orders,  of  a  shallop  ''in  his  majesty's 
service  against  the  late  rebels,  which  shallop  was  cast 
away  in  a  storm  in  Warrick's  Creek  Bay,"  etc.2  This  was 
during  Bacon's  rebellion.  Unless  an  unidentified  daughter 
of  Richard  Walker  married  Captain  William  Dver,  it 
would  appear  that  Captain  Nathaniel  Walker  married 
William  Dyer's  sister,  which  would  have  made  him  son-in- 
law  of  Mary  Dyer,  the  unfortunate  Quakeress  who  was 
hanged  on  Boston  common,  and  which  may  explain  the 
deep  interest  in  the  Quakers  shown  by  Sir  Thomas 
Temple,  who  at  one  time  volunteered  to  provide  them  an 
asylum,   if  the  hard-hearted  magistrates   in   Boston  would 

1  Middlesex  Court  files,  i63i.  *  Virginia  Hist.  Coll.  xi:   1S1. 
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release  them.  The  historians  of  the  Dyer  family,  by  the 
way,  have  been  singularly  neglectful  of  Captain  William. 
He  had  a  remarkably  useful  career  in  his  relations  to  the 
royal  government,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  English  supremacy  in  New  York,  hints  of 
which  are  given  in  Pepy's  diary  and  elsewhere.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  limits  of  this  paper  prevent  my  giving  you 
more  on  this  point.  I  may  say,  however,  that  he  was  col- 
lector of  customs  in  1674  ;  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
council  in  1675-6,  and  mayor  of  New  York  in  1680-81. 
Two  years  later  Captain  Nathaniel  Walker  was  dead, 
bequeathing  his  ''Pennsylvania''  lands  to  Captain  Dyer.1 
The  will  is  in  the  Pennsylvania  archives,  which  is  an 
added  illustration  of  the  fact  that  genealogical  information 
may  be  sought  with  success  in  the  files  of  almost  any  of  the 
original  colonies. 

Obadiah  Walker  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Haugh  of  Reading,  her  mother  having  been  the 
sister  of  Hon.  Hezekiah  Usher,  so  long  chairman  of  the 
Boston  selectman,  agent  for  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  Among  the  Indians,  who,  by  his  efforts, 
secured  the  publication  of  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  and  who 
held  mortgages  on  more  Boston  property  than  almost  any 
man  of  his  day.  Hezekiah  Usher's  tomb  is  near  the  side- 
walk in  King's  Chapel  burying  ground.  Samuel  Haugh, 
whose  name  is  borne  by  Hough's  Neck,  in  Quincy,  died 
early,  at  the  home  of  Hezekiah  Usher,  leaving  a  grandson, 
Samuel  Walker,  whose  father,  Obadiah  Walker,  died  in 
1 675.2  Obadiah  Walker's  widow  married  Ephiram  Savage. 
The  younger  Samuel  became  heir  to  the  Richard  Walker 

1  The  recently  published  records  of  Sussex  County,  Delaware,  show  that  Captain 
N'.itlianiel  Walker  was  a  large  land  owner  there;  "  Xieya"  Dyer  was  his  administrator. 

*  Increase  Mather  attended  Obadiah  Walker's  funeral  on  the  afternoon  of  16,  12  mo. 
KJ75.     See  Mather's  diary,  Mass.  Hist.  Society's  proceedings. 
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estate  in  the  North  End  of  Boston,  but  was  dead  in  1695, 
his  will  leaving  his  property  to  certain  cousins  and  three 
step-sisters,  daughters  of  Ephriam  Savage. 

Papers  recently  read  before  the  society  have  given 
much  concerning  the  ancient  Swampscott  home  of  Ralph 
and  Daniel  King.  The  first  married  Elizabeth  Walker, 
and  your  vital  records  give  children,  Ralph,  Daniel,  Sarah, 
Richard  and  Tabitha.  Daniel  King  married  Tabitha 
Walker.  After  the  death  of  Ralph  King,  his  widow 
married  Lieutenant  John  Lewis,  who  was  already  pro- 
prietor of  the  Anchor  Tavern,  having  first  married  Hannah 
Marshall,  daughter  of  Captain  Thomas  Marshall.  I  do 
not  doubt  there  are  many  descendants  of  John  Lewis  by 
his  first  marriage  in  this  audience,  and  there  are  probablv 
descendants  of  Captain  Richard  Walker,  through  his 
daughters,  here  also.  At  all  events,  the  lines  are  traced 
back  to  Captain  Richard  by  many  descendants  residing 
elsewhere.  Daniel  King  appears  to  have  died  within  a 
few  months  of  Richard  Walker,  as  the  colony  records 
show  in  1689  a  petition  from  residents  of  Marblehead  for 
the  formation  of  a  troop,  the  petition  reciting  that  both 
Captain  Walker  and  Lieutenant  King  of  the  Lynn  troop 
have  been  removed  by  death.  The  Lynn  records  give 
the  date  of  his  burial  as  January  17,  1688-89,  speaking  of 
him  as  f'Capt."  King,  so  it  seems  that  he  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  Lynn  troop. 

Full  as  this  record  of  three  Lynn  captain^  may  appear, 
I  realize  it  to  be  but  a  feeble  attempt  to  adequately  treat 
lives  which  in  their  time  were  clearly  busy,  useful  and 
influential. 
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ADDENDA 

1669  24.     Sir  Thomas   Temple   to   Secretary    Lord 

March  2.      Arlington.      His  last  two  letters  were   sent  by 

Boston  Captain  John   Fayreweather    and    John    Long 

N.  E.  with  a  map  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  best  he  could 

get.      His  vessels  are  now  returned  from   Port 

Roval,  which  is  in  the  same  posture  as  before  the  Monsieurs' 

arrival,  as  are  all  the  rest  under  his  command  though  these 

motions  have  put  him  to  excessive  charge.      Was  about  to 

return    to    England  when    intelligence    came   from    Nevis 

that  St.  Christopher's  was  speedily  to   be  delivered  to  His 

Majesty;    whereupon,   considering    that  his   Majesty  sent 

him   word   in   his   last   letter  of    1   August,    166S   that    M. 

Colbert  was  then  to  come  to  England  with   new  overtures 

concerning  Nova   Scotia  he  thought  it  his  dutv  to  remain 

till  his  Majesty's  further  pleasure   was  known.      Has  fully 

informed   his   Lordship   of  his   said   condition,   unless    His 

Majesty,  in  case  Nova  Scotia  be  surrendered  to  the  French, 

should    make  provision  with    the    French   Ambassador  to 

reimburse  Temple  what  he  paid   M.   De  la  Tour  for  the 

purchase  of  his  lands  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Acadia  extending 

about  1,000  miles  along  the  sea-coast.      Beseeches  him  to 

be  a  means  to   His   Majesty  that  he  may  be   heard  in  his 

defense  as  to  anything  Mr.  Elliott  hath   to  object  against 

Temple.     The  country  never  yielded  above  9,001  pounds 

per  annum  in  furs  and  elk  skins  and   Elliott  receives  600 

f 
pounds.      Has  had   to  pay   merchants   180   pounds  yearly 

to  remit   it.      Has    already  paid    2,600  pounds  to  Elliott  in 

London    and    700    pounds    more    to    merchants    here    for 

returning  it  to  Elliott  there  in  old  English  money.     Thomas 

Breedon  who  Temple  employed  in  England  to  make  his 

addresses  to  His  Majesty  on  his  return  from  Breda  worked  so 
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craftily  with  Elliott  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  that*this  part 
of  the  country,  which  is  propriety  and  Thomas  Temple's 
purchase  confirmed  under  the  great  Seale  of  England,  was 
given  to  Elliott  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  a  delinquent 
and  a  great  Cromwellist ;  that  I  made  it  appear  to  His 
Majesty  at  my  arrival  into  England,  by  old  Mr.  George 
Kirke  the  master  of  Whitehall,  that  the  true  reason  for 
coming  into  those  parts  was  to  fly  Cromwell's  fury,  for  having 
laid  a  design  for  his  late  Majesty's  escaping  when  he  was  at 
the  trial ;  which  Mr.  Kirke,  if  he  be  alive,  will  inform  your 
Lordship  I  had  very  near  effected,  having  made  a  brother 
of  mine,  Col.  Edmund  Temple,  captain  of  the  guard  for  one 
night  of  His  MajestY's  person  ;  it  coming  to  Cromwell's 
ears  I  was  privately  advised  by  the  then  Lord  Fiens  (in 
great  favor  with  Cromwell)  to  absent  myself  till  the  times 
might  be  more  propitious,  he  being  my  kinsman  :  and  my 
old  Lord  Sav,  my  very  good  friend,  and  my  uncle,  advised 
me  in  making  this  purchase,  which,  as  I  have  declared 
was  thus  injuriously  and  unjustly  given  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Elliott,  who  gave  the  government  to  Captain  Breedon,  he 
intending  to  pay  fine  600  pounds  yearly.  So  soon  as  I 
was  informed  of  the  treachery  I  repaired  into  England 
and  rinding  Mr.  Kirke  alive  he  very  nobly  imformed  His 
Majesty  of  the  truth,  who  very  graciously  gave  me  the 
government  again ;  and  finding  the  Chancellor  then  so 
great  in  favor,  and  Mr.  Elliott,  their  power  being  too  great 
for  me  to  struggle  with,  I  consented  to  give  ,Mr.  Elliott 
the  600  pounds  Breedon  promised  him  and  performed  it 
until  the  war,  and  when  was  he  pressing  for  his  rent,  as  he 
termed  it,  I  sent  him  a  ship  with  40,000  pounds  weight  of 
sugar  and  500  pound  bills,  which  was  instantly  taken  in 
sight  of  Barbadoes  by  a  Zealander,  which  great  loss  I  was 
never  able  to  repair,  the  ship  being  wholly  my  own,  and 
indeed  all  I  ever  had  in  my  life. 


it. 
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March  2.  25.  Sir  Thomas  Temple  to  Sec.  Lord  Arlington. 
Boston,  Excuses  for  his  having  insensibly  fallen  into 
N.  E.  presumption  and  impertinent  tediousness  in  the 

above  (enclosed)  letter,  and  begs  His  Lordship's 
favor  to  hinder  Elliott  from  doing  Temple  any  injury 
before  he  has  been  given  to  answer  for  himself.  Hopes 
Lord  Anglesea  will  join  in  his  behalf  to  the  King  and  that 
His  Majesty  will  be  informed  that  Temple  was  never  in 
any  capacity  to  open  the  rich  copper  mine  whereof  he  left 
a  piece  in  His  Majesty's  hands.  Elliott  promised  to  send 
miners  but  they  never  came.  His  intentions  are  for  London 
as  soon  as  he  receives  His  Majesty's  pleasure  concerning 
Nova  Scotia ;  unless  the  King  parts  with  it  to  the  French 
king,  Temple  will  at  his  coming  reveal  a  ray  to  improve 
this  country  so  as  in  a  few  years  to  bring  in  a  greater 
revenue  to  the  Crown  than  he  dares  to  write  for  fear  his 
Lordship  should  think  it  a  romance  or  some  end  of  his  own  ; 
but  will  not  desire  one  penny  benefit  to  himself. 

Feb.  1665.  Letter  of  the  King  to  Sir  Thomas 
Temple.  Authorizing  him  to  publish  the  declaration  of 
war  against  France  and  commence  hostilities.  This  is  a 
draft  with  corrections,  one  page,  Col.  papers  vol.  lxiv. 
No.  62.  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  1685-1688.  No. 
2023. 

Copies  of  papers  reproduced  in  connection  with  "The 
Memorials  of  the  English  and  French  Commissaries  Con- 
cerning  the  Limits  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  published  in 
London,  1775."  *      f 

Page  580  —  Order  of  Cromwell  to  Captain  Leverett, 
September  18,  1656:  "Our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you 
deliver,  or  cause  to  be  delivered  unto  our  trusted  and  well 
beloved  Colonel  Thomas  Temple  immediately  upon  his 
arrival  in   Acadia,  commonly  called   Novia   Scotia,  in   the 
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parts  of  America,  peaceable  and  full  possession  of  our  forts 
there  called  the  forts  of  St.  John  and  Pentagoet,  and  all 
the  magazines,  powder,  vessels,  ammunition  and  other 
things  whatever  to  them  or  either  of  them  belonging  ;  we 
have  committed  unto  him,  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Temple, 
the  charge  and  government  of  the  said  forts  and  premises  ; 
and  hereof  you  are  not  to  fail.  Given  at  Whitehall  on  the 
18th  day  of  September,  1656.  To  Captain  John  Leverett, 
governor  in  Chief  of  our  forts  of  St.  John,  Port  Royal  and 
Pentagoet,  in  Acadia,  commonly  called  Novia  Scotia  in 
America,  or  to  his  Lieutenant  or  other  officers,  or  any  of 
them. 

"I  do  hereby  certify  that  this  paper  is  a  true  copy 
compared  with  the  original  in  the  Plantation  office,  White- 
hall, July.  12,  1750. 

(Signed)  "THOMAS   HILL." 

"February  16,  1667-8. 

"Charles,  etc.,  To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
come,  Greeting  : 

"Whereas  by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Breda 
the  31st  of  July  last  past  between  our  Majesty  and  those  of 
our  good  brother,  the  most  Christian  King,  it  is  among 
other  things  agreed  that  we  shall  restore  to  the  said  King 
or  unto  such  as  shall  receive  for  that  purpose  his  com- 
mission, duly  passed  under  the  great  seal  of  France,  the 
country  which  is  called  Acadia,  lying  in  North  America, 
which  the  said  most  Christain  King  did  formerly  enjoy  : 
and  to  that  end  that  we  should  immediately  upon  the 
ratification  of  agreement  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered 
unto  the  said  most  Christian  King,  or  such  minister  of  his 
as  should  be  thereunto  appointed,  all  instruments  and  orders 
duly  despatched  which  should  be  necessary  to  the  said 
ratification,  as  also  in  like  manner  that  we  should   restore 
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unto  the  said  most  Christian  King  all  islands,  countries, 
states  and  colonies  anywhere  situated  which  might  have 
been  gotten  by  our  arms  before  or  after  the  subscription  of 
the  said  treaty  ;  and  which  the  said  most  Christian  King 
possessed  before  the  tirst  of  January  in  the  year  1665,  upon 
condition  that  the  said  most  Christian  King  should  with  all 
speed,  or  at  the  fartherest  within  six  months  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  day  from  subscribing  that  agreement,  restore  unto 
you,  or  unto  such  as  to  that  purpose  should  receive  our 
commands,  duly  passed  under  our  great  seal  of  England, 
that  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher  which  the  English 
possessed  the  first  of  January,  1665,  before  ihe  declaration 
of  the  late  war;  and  should,  to  that  end,  immediately  upon 
the  ratification  of  the  said  agreement  deliver,  or  cause  to 
be  delivered  unto  us,  or  such  of  our  ministers  as  should  be 
thereunto  appointed  all  necessary  instruments  and  orders  ; 
as  also,  that  he,  the  said  most  Christian  King  should  in 
like  manner  restore  unto  us  the  islands  called  Antigoa  and 
Montserrat,  if  they  were  in  his  power,  and  all  other  islands, 
countries,  states  and  colonies  which  might  have  been  gotten 
by  the  arms  of  the  said  most  Christian  King  before  or 
after  the  subscription  of  the  said  treaty,  and  which  we 
possessed  before  we  entered  into  the  war  of  the  States 
General  (to  which  war  that  treaty  puts  end)  as  appears  by 
the  several  articles  of  the  said  treaty,  which  are  as  follows  : 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused  our  seal  of  England 
to  be  put  to  these  presents.  Given,  etc.,  the  17th  day  of 
February,  1677-8."  *       t 

(Certificate  of  Thomas  Hill,  Plantation  Office,  White- 
hall, July  12,  1750,  attached). 

Page  588 — Letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Temple  to  the  Lords 
in  Council,  November  24,  1668  : 

May  it  please  your  Lordships  'tis  my  duty  to  acquaint 
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you  that  I  received  his  Majesty's  letter  dated  31st  December, 
1667,  for  the  delivering  up  of  the  country  of  Acadia,  the 
20th  of  August,  1668,  by  Monsieur  Morillon  du  Bourg 
deputed  by  the  most  Christian  King  under  the  great  seal  of 
France,  to  receive  the  same  ;  to  whom  I  return  my  answer, 
a  copy  of  which,  under  his  hand  and  seal  I  have  here 
enclosed,  to  which  I  humbly  refer  your  Lordships. 

The  10th  of  November  instant  I  received  His  Majestv's 
letter  dated  1st  August,  commanding  me  not  to  deliver  up 
the  country  until  his  further  pleasure  was  known,  which  I 
showed  the  said  Monsieur  du  Bourg.  I  thought  fit  also  to 
let  your  Lordships  know  that  those  parts  and  places  named 
in  my  first  order  were  a  part  of  one  of  the  colonies  of  New 
England,  viz  :  Pentagoet,  belonging  to  New  Plymouth, 
which  has  given  the  magistrates  here  great  cause  of  fear 
and  apprehensions  of  so  potent  a  neighbor  which  may  be 
of  dangerous  consequences  to  his  majesty's  service  and 
subjects. 

The  Carribee  Islands,  having  most  of  their  provisions 
from  these  parts,  Monsieur  du  Bourg  informs  me  that  the 
most  Christian  King  intended  to  sell  the  colony  of  Penta- 
goet, and  make  a  passage  bv  land  to  Quebec,  his  greatest 
town  in  Canada  being  but  three  days'  journey  distant. 

I  humbly  beseech  your  Lordships' pardon  if  I  presume 
to  inform  you  that  Acadia  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  country 
of  Novia  Scotia,  being  the  first  national  Patent  regularly 
bounded  in  all  America,  limited  on  the  North  bv  the  great 
river  of  Canada  and  on  the  West  by  New  England,  con- 
taining the  two  large  provinces  of  Alexandria  and  Caledonia, 
established  and  confirmed  bv  divers  acts  of  Parliament, 
in  Scotland,  the  records  whereof  are  kept  in  the  castle  oi 
Edinburgh  to  this  day,  a  country  that  might  be  of  infinite 
advantage  to  his  Majesty  and  his  subjects  were  it  improved, 
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abounding  in  good  harbors,  rivers,  good  land,  mines, 
excellent  timbers  of  all  sorts,  especially  for  shipping,  and 
the  seas  abounding  with  cod-fish.  The  only  revenue  at 
present  (it  being  unpeopled )  is  made  by  fur?  and  elk  skins 
to  the  value  of  nine  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  of  which 
Mr.  Elliot  receives  six  hundred. 

I  had  made  a  bargain  to  set  up  a  fishing  trade  about 
three  years  since,  as  your  lordships  may  see  if  it  please  vou 
to  cast  your  eyes  on  those  few  points  enclosed  ;  but  the 
war  then  breaking  forth  dashed  it  wholly  and  caused  the 
French,  my  neighbors,  to  make  divers  attempts  on  the 
country  under  my  command,  which  through  goods  placed 
on  my  lands  I  preserved  at  my  own  proper  costs  and 
charges,  having  not  had  the  least  assistance  from  his 
Majesty  but  only  of  this  country  and  my  credit  with  some 
merchants  to  whom  this  land  is  indebted  five  thousand 
pounds  for  the  same,  which  causes  me  in  all  humility  to 
beseech  your  Lordships  to  consider  my  said  condition,  and 
in  case  his  Majesty  should  see  cause  to  deliver  up  this 
country,  as  his  last  letter  seems  to  indicate,  being  in  my 
old  age  and  infirm  condition,  reduced  to  the  lowest  poverty 
and  much  in  debt,  unless  His  Majesty  in  a  princely  com- 
passion through  your  mediation  order  gives  full  satisfac- 
tion for  the  great  disbursements  myself  and  friends  have 
been  at  for  the  lands  we  purchased  and  paid  for  in  this 
country  ;  Abbreviate  -whereof  I  have  also  enclosed  :  but 
not  daring  to  presume  further  I  humblv  implpre  /your 
Lordships'  favor  to  me  and  pardon,  praying  to  God  for  His 
Majesty's  everlasting  prosperity,  together  with  your  Lord- 
ships', to  whose  safe  protection  I  leave  vou,  and  remain, 

Your  Lordships'  most  humble  and  obedient  servant. 
(Signed)  TH.  TEMPLE. 
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Then  follows  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Temple  to  Mon- 
sieur du  Bourg,  November  6-16,  1668,  assuring  him  that 
he  will  perform  His  Majesty's  pleasure  as  soon  as  it  is 
signified  in  the  premises. 

Also  a  letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Temple  to  Comte  d'Arling- 
ton,  stating  that  he  received  His  Majesty's  letter  of  August 
1st  by  the  ketch  Portsmouth,  Capt.  J.  R.  Wyburn,  Nov. 
10,  1668  ;  that  he  returned  the  answer  by  Captain  John 
Fair  weather,  November  24. 

He  states  that  he  intended  to  have  gone  to  England 
with  Captain  Fairweather,  but  had  not  received  any  news 
from  Port  Royal  whether  he  had  sent  His  Majesty's  ketch 
and  two  vessels  of  his  own  with  more  ammunition  and 
provisions.  He  complains  of  the  subtility  of  Mons.  du 
Bourg,  saying  he  was  a  person  of  singular  address  and 
much  conversing  in  business  of  this  nature,  and  that  he 
threatened  him  with  the  loss  of  his  head.  He  states  that 
Thomas  Elliot,  by  reason  of  his  rent  not  being  paid  as  yet, 
has  highly  incensed  His  Majesty  against  him  (Temple)  to 
Temple's  unspeakable  grief,  fr  the  more  since  I  know  no 
friend  I  have  there  either  will  or  dare  intercede  for  me,  he 
being  of  so  great  power." 

In  1669,  an  order  signed  by  Arlington  in  behalf  of  the 
king,  directing  Temple  to  surrender  the  forts  arid  habita- 
tions of  Pentagoet,  St.  John,  Port  Royal,  La  Have  and 
Cape  Sable. 

Page  604  —  Order  of  Sir  Thomas  Temple  to  Captain 
Richard  Walker,  July  7,  1670: 

Whereas  I,  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  Knight  Baronet, 
lieutenant  for  His  Majesty  of  Great  Britain,  of  the 
countries  of  Novia  Scotia  and  Acadia,  have  received  from 
his  said  majesty  a  command  dated  the  sixth  day  of  August, 
1669,  under  his  signet,  delivered   me  by  the  hand  of  Mon- 
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sieur  le  Chevaliar  le  Grande  fontaine,  the  sixth  day  of 
July,  1670,  to  deliver  the  countries  of  Acadia,  namely  the 
forts  and  habitations  of  Pentagoet,  St.  John,  Port  Royal, 
La  Have  and  Cap  Desable  unto  the  most  Christian  King, 
or  to  such  as  he  should  thereunto  appoint  under  the  great 
seal  of  France,  and  whereas  the  most  Christian  King  hath 
appointed  and  empowered  the  said  Mons.  le  Chevaliar  de 
Grande-iontaine  to  receive  the  same,  as  upon  the  commis- 
sion under  the  ^reat  seal  of  France  bearing  date  the  2 2d 
July,  1669,  and  now  showed  me  fully  appears  :  In  obedi- 
ence therefore  to  the  said  command,  in  conformity  to  the 
which  he  says.  "Articles  of  the  Treaty  at  Breda,  the 
2ist-3ist  of  July,  1667,"  mentioned  in  His  Majesty's  com- 
mand, I  do  hereby  declare  that  I  do  comply  therewith  fully 
and  freely  and  without  any  doubts,  difficulties  or  delays, 
do  restore  the  said  country  of  Acadia,  in  North  America, 
unto  the  said  Mons.  le  Chevaliar  de  Grande-Fontaine  :  and 
in  order  thereunto,  by  reason  of  present  sickness  of  body 
upon  myself,  I  have  appointed  and  do  hereby  appoint 
Captain  Richard  Walker  my  Deputy  Governor  of  the  said 
parts,  actually  upon  the  place,  total  possession  of  the  said 
Acadia,  namely,  the  forts  and  habitations  of  Pentagoet,  St. 
Jean,  Port  Royal,  La  Heve  and  Cap.  Desable,  conforming 
myself  therein  to  the  aforesaid  articles;  and  I  do  hereby - 
command  and  order  all  others,  my  captains,  officers, 
soldiers,  and  all  others  under  my  government,  readily  and 
without  delay  to  conform  hereunto,  expecting  and  no  way 
doubting  a  fair  compliance  of  the  said  Monsieur  le  Chevaliar 
de  Grande-fonlaine  ;  likewise,  according  to  the  said  articles 
and  according  to  an  agreement  now  made  with  him  and 
delivered  me  under  his  hand  and  seal  in  reference  there- 
unto. 

This  is   certified    at   the    Plantation   office,  Whitehall, 
July  12,  1750.      (Thomas  Hill.) 
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Page  606 — Statement  in  relation  to  the  delivery  of  the 
forts  at  Pentagoet,  Acadia,  by  Captain  Richard  Walker 
to  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de  Grande-fontaine,  August  5, 
1670  : 

"The  filth  day  of  August,  1670,  being  in  the  fort  of 
Pentagoet,  in  the  country  of  Acadia,  whereof  we  took 
possession  for  His  most  Christian  Majesty  the  17th  day  of 
last  month,  Captain  Richard  Walker,  heretofore  Deputy- 
Governor  of  said  fort  and  of  the  said  countries  of  Acadia, 
representing  the  person  of  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  knight 
and  baronet,  accompanied  with  Isaac  Gardner,  gentleman, 
did  jointly  require  of  us  that  we  should  give  a  part  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  said  fort  and  of  all  things  which 
were  and  did  remain  in  the  said  forts  when  the  possession 
thereof  was  given  unto  us  by  the  above  said  Captain  Richard 
Walker,  that  they  might  have  an  instrument,  in  writing 
indented  to  deliver  to  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Temple  for  his 
disposition,  whereunlo  we  do  accord,  and  for  that  end 
and  purpose  we,  in  the  presence  of  the  above  named, 
and  of  the  Sieur  Jean  Maillard,  the  king's  scrivener  in  the 
ship  of  His  Majesty  called  the  St.  Sebastian,  commanded 
by  Monsieur  le  Clocheterie,  as  also  of  another  secretary, 
writing  under  us  the  same  proceedings  in  manner  and  form 
following  : 

"First :  At  the  entering  in  of  the  said  fort  upon  the  left 
hand  we  found  a  court  yard  of  about  fifteen  paces  long  and 
ten  broad,  having  upon  the  right  hand  a  house, of  Lhe  like 
length  and  breadth  built  with  hewn  stone  and  covered  with 
shingles,  and  above  them  there  is  a  chapel  of  about  six 
paces  long  and  four  paces  broad,  covered  with  shingles 
and  built  with  terras,  upon  which  there  is  a  small  turret 
wherein  there  is  a  little  bell  wei<rhin£  about  eighteen 
pounds. 


»         a 
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"More,  upon  the  left  and  as  we  entered  into  the  court 
there  is  a  magazine  having  two  stories,  built  with  stone 
and  covered  with  shingles,  being  in  length  about  thirty-six 
paces  long  and  ten  in  breadth,  which  magazine  is  very  old 
and  wanting  much  reparation,  under  which  there  is  a  little 
cellar,  wherein  there  is  a  little  well,  and  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  said  court,  being  on  the  right,  and  as  we  enter 
into  the  said  court  there  is  a  house  of  the  same  length  and 
breadth  as  the  magazine  is,  being  half  covered  with  shingles 
and  the  rest  uncovered  and  wanting  much  reparation. 
These  we  have  exactly  viewed  and  taken  notice  of. 

"Upon  the  rampart  of  the  said  fort  and  in  the  presence 
of  our  canonier,  whom  we  caused  to  be  present  to  take  a 
view  of  the  several  pieces  of  cannon,  are  as  follows  : 

"First,  six  iron  guns  carrying  a  ball  of  six  pounds, 
whereof  two  are  furnished  with  new  carriages  and  the  other 
four  with  old  carriages  and  new  wheels  ;  two  weighing 
1,850  pounds  each  of  them  ;  three  weighing  each  of  them 
1,500  pounds,  the  other  weighing  2,230  pounds. 

"More,  two  iron  guns  carrying  a  ball  of  four  pounds, 
having  old  carriages  and  new  wheels,  one  weighing  1,310 
pounds,  the  other  weighing  1,232  pounds. 

"More,  two  small  iron  culveriens,  carrying  a  ball  of 
three  pounds,  having  their  carriages  old  and  wheels  new, 
weighing  each  of  them  925  pounds. 

"Afterwards  we  went  out  of  the  said  fort  and  came  to 
a  little  platform  near  adjoining  to  the  sea,  upon  which  we 
surveyed  two  iron  guns  carrying  a  ball  of  eight  pounds, 
furnished  with  new  carriages  and  new  wheels,  the  one 
weighing  3,200  pounds  and  the  other  weighing  3,100 
pounds.  Which  are  twelve  guns  weighing  twenty-one 
thousand  one  hundred  twenty  and  two. 

"'More,  we  do  find  in  the  said  fort  six  murtherers  with- 
out chambers,  weighing  1,200  pounds. 
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"More,  two  hundred  iron  bullets  from  three  to  eight 
pounds. 

"Lastly,  about  thirty  or  forty  paces  from  the  said  fort 
there  is  a  small  out  house  being  about  twenty-paces  in 
length  and  eight  in  breadth,  built  with  planks  and  half 
covered  with  shingles  which  do  not  serve  any  use  but  to 
house  cattle. 

"More,  about  fifty  paces  from  the  said  outhouse  there 
is  a  spare  garden,  enclosed  with  rails  in  which  garden 
there  are  fifty  or  sixty  trees  bearing  fruit.  All  of  which 
things  above  writ  we  have  exactly  viewed  and  taken  notice 
of  in  the  presence  of  the  persons  underwritten,  and  I  do 
acknowledge  that  they  are  in  the  quantities  and  condition 
as  above  declared. 

"Whereof  we  have  given  this  particular  account  that 
the  value  thereof  may  be  made  good  to  the  said  Sir  Thomas 
Temple,  or  to  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or  to  whom  it  shall 
belong;  whereto  we,  with  the  above  named  have  put  our 
hands  and  caused  our  secretary  to  witness  the  same  the 
day  and  year  above  writ. 

(Signed) 

"Mons.  le  Chevalier  de  Grande-fontaine, 
"Jean  Malliard, 
"Richard  Walker, 
"Isaac  Garner, 

Marshal  Secretary. 

"I  do  hereby  certify  that    this    paper  is  a  true  copy 
compared  with  the  original  in  the  books  in  this  office. 
"Plantation  office,  Whitehall,  July  12,  1750. 

(Signed)  "THOMAS  HILL." 
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Then  follow  several  letters  in  French  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  and  a  statement  to  the  Lord's  Justice 
of  England  from  Jean  Nelson  that  Sir  Thomas  Temple 
purchased  from  Monsieur  Charles  de  la  Tour  the  inherit- 
ance of  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Temple 
dying  did  by  his  last  will  devise  all  his  right  and  title  of 
the  premises  unto  the  petitioner. 
January  4,  1698. 

Memorial  of  John  Crowne  concerning  the  English 
title  to  Penebscot  and  the  lands  adjacent. 

In  this  memorial  John  Crowne  tells  the  story  of  the 
troubles  of  Charles  La  Tour  which  lead  him  to  resign  his 
title  to  both  Nova  Scotia  and  Penobscot  to  Major  Sedg- 
wicke  in  1654,  Cromwell  having  ordered  Sedgwicke  to 
sail  thither  and  demand  it.  He  further  recites  that  Crom- 
well in  1656  granted  the  country  to  La  Tour,  who  made 
over  all  his  right  and  title  in  them  to  Sir  Thomas  Temple 
and  William  Crowne  for  the  sum  of  £3,300.  Shortly 
after  Temple  and  Crowne  divided  their  lands,  Temple 
taking  a  deed  to  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Crowne  a 
deed  of  Penobscot,  each  giving  bonds  in  the  sum  of 
^20,000  to  abide  by  the  agreement.  Later  Temple 
obtained  from  Crowne  a  sub-lease  of  Penobscot,  several 
merchants  of  New  England  being  bound  for  payment  of 
the  rent  which  John  Crowne  alleged  never  was  paid. 
After  the  treaty  of  Breda  Temple  from  hatred  of  Crowne 
gave  up  Penobscot  as  well  as  Nova  Scotia  to  the  French, 
a  proceeding  which  exceedingly  displeased  King  fcharles. 
^oon  after  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Holland, 
the  Dutch  took  Penobscot  from  the  French,  who  levelled 
the  fort  (Pentagoet)  to  the  ground  and  entirely  quitted  it. 
Shortly  afterwards  King  Charles  commissioned  the 
governor  of  New  York  to  take    Penobscot  and    adjacent 
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lands  under  his  jurisdiction,  which  he  did,  putting  a  garri- 
son into  the  trading  house  at  Crowne's  Point.  Crowne 
petitioned  that  the  lands  belonging  to  his  father  be  restored 
to  him  and  the  cause  lay  undetermined  during  the  latter 
end  of  King  Charles'  reign  and  the  whole  of  the  reign  of 
King  James.  This  memorial  and  these  facts  were  used  as 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  French  had  no  right  to  claim 
Penobscot,  it  having  been  discovered  by  the  English,  pos- 
sessed by  them  nearly  40  years,  and  the  French,  having  it 
onlv  a  short  time  through  the  alleged  treachery  of  Sir 
Thomas  Temple,  losing  it  to  the  Dutch  and  two  kings 
having  enjoved  it  quietly  to  the  end  of  their  reigns. 
Calendar  of  State  Papers  1697-1698,  No.  151. 
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THE     DEVELOPMENT     OF     THE     NEW     ENGLAND 
DWELLING-HOUSE 

Henry   B.  Worth,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  March  10,  iqio 


The  Department  of  Historical  Research  that  appeals 
most  keenly  to  popular  taste  is  the  determination  of  the 
age  of  ancient  houses.  But  to  reach  definite  results  the 
student  must  pursue  three  lines  of  investigation  :  i  :  The 
location,  position,  shape,  size,  arrangement  and  construc- 
tion of  the  house  must  be  carefully  considered.  As  far  as 
they  were  able,  the  early  settlers  grouped  their  houses  in  a 
center  around  a  town  square  or  common,  and  later,  when 
the  demands  of  the  people  required,  and  safety  from  Indian 
depredations  was  assured,  they  built  in  more  remote  parts 
of  the  town.  The  first  houses  were  near  the  salt  water 
where  the  white  men  could  find  refuge.  Not  before  the 
King  Philip's  War  (1675-1676;  did  settlers  venture  far 
away  from  the  sea.  The  early  houses  generally  fronted 
the  south,  without  regard  to  their  relations  to  adjacent  roads, 
and  consequently  are  often  found  standing  end  or  back  to 
the  nearest  street.  Volumes  have  been  written  concerning 
the  construction  of  houses.  In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary 
to  decide  whether  the  entire  structure  is  of  one  date  or  an 
aggregation  of  additions  and  alterations  of  different  ages. 
Then  the  size  of  brick  in  chimneys  is  often  of  significance, 
because  the  Colonists  manufactured  brick  of  different 
dimensions  than  were  made  in  European  yards,  and  were 
more  crude  and  imperfect  in  finish.      It  was  not  until   after 
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1700  that  New  England  people  generally  were  able  to 
import  the  small  and  finely  constructed  product  of  the  old 
country. 

The  frame  and  method  of  joining  furnish  a  valuable 
guide  in  determining  the  period  of  construction.  It  is 
essential  next  to  consider  the  history  of  the  town,  when 
and  by  whom  it  was  settled,  and  in  what  section  the 
homes  were  first  located.  The  history  of  social,  economic 
and  industrial  conditions  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
problem.  Larger  and  riner  houses  would  be  found  in  a 
wealthy  community  than  in  a  town  of  farmers.  The  most 
difficult  part  of  the  investigation  is  the  examination  of 
public  and  private  records  and  the  discovery  of  facts  that 
are  to  be  found  only  in  ancient  documents.  The  family 
history  of  all  the  owners  of  the  land  must  be  ascertained, 
and  every  stray  fact  compiled  in  deeds,  wills,  old  diaries 
and  account  books  . 

When  all  these  facts  have  been  collected  and  com- 
pared it  is  possible  to  reach  a  conclusion  which  will  be  very 
nearly  correct.  But  such  an  investigation  is  possible  only 
to  persons  of  special  training,  and  requires  considerable 
time  and  travel  when  the  registries  are  in  widely  separated 
towns.  Consequently,  it  is  apparent  that  this  interesting 
department  of  history  must  remain  a  sealed  book  to  all 
except  expert  antiquaries  unless  there  can  be  discovered 
some  method  of  determining  the  age  of  ancient  dwellings 
based  chiefly  upon  an  exterior  examination  of  vthe, house 
itself.  If  some  such  practical  system  could  be  used,  which 
would  attain  reasonably  approximate  results,  much  of  the 
story  of  the  past  would  be  revealed  to  persons  travelling 
rapidly  through  the  country. 

By  careful  study  and  comparison  of  a  large  number 
of  cases,  it   has  been  found  that  domestic  architecture  in 
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New  England  has  developed  along  well  defined  lines  and 
in  accordance  with  laws  readily  comprehended,  and  that 
when  this  development  is  understood  the  student  is  in  pos- 
session of  a  svstem  of  examination  which  will  yield  results 
often  surprisingly  accurate. 

The  first  habitations  were  log  cabins  or  cellars  dug  in 
hillsides.  Very  soon  these  were  followed  by  small  houses, 
rude  and  temporary  in  construction,  that  met  the  immedi- 
ate necessities  of  the  settlers,  but  were  of  no  permanent 
character.  Having  provided  for  his  family  the  best  dwell- 
ing that  was  within  his  reach,  the  settler  next  turned  his 
attention  to  the  resources  at  his  command.  The  long 
process  of  developing  these  resources  can  best  be  appreci- 
ated by  reading  the  story  as  it  appears  in  the  usual  first 
book  of  records  of  a  New  England  town.  Delicate  ques- 
tions which  arose  in  adjusting  relations  with  the  Indians  ; 
establishment  of  mills,  the  church,  school,  tavern  and 
store  ;  bringing  the  earth  into  a  state  of  production  ;  these 
and  other  enterprises  in  their  endless  ramifications  required 
nearly  a  generation  to  settle  and  determine,  and  there  was 
little  opportunity  to  accumulate  a  surplus  beyond  the  mere 
necessities  of  life.  From  this  it  follows  as  a  general  rule 
neither  permanent  nor  enduring  houses  were  built  during 
the  first  twenty  years  after  the  settlement  of  any  community. 
A  few  isolated  exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be  cited,  and  if 
such  be  authenticated  by  careful  investigation  it  will  be 
found  that  they  are  confined  mostly  to  the  mercantile 
centers  of  New  England  particularly,  Portsmouth,  Boston, 
Providence  and  Newport.  So  universally  sound  has  this 
principle  been  proved  that  the  most  convincing  evidence 
should  be  required  to  substantiate  a  claim  that  any  house 
was  built  at  an  earlier  period.  For  years  it  was  claimed 
that    {he    Peter    Tufts  House    of  Medford   (the    so-called 
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Craddock  house)  was  built  in  1634,  the  same  year  that  the 
town  was  settled  ;  but  it  has  finally  been  established  that 
its  date  was  forty  years  later. 
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Peter  Tufts  or  Craddock  House,  Medford,  Mass. 

The  second  principle,  which  is  the  most  important  in 
the  method  under  discussion,  is  that  the  leading  men  in 
New  England  in  all  communities  and  in  each  period 
adopted  the  same  shape  and  style  of  house.  In  Colonial 
days  there  were  no  architects,  and  as  far  as  architecture 
may  have  existed,  it  was  exercised  by  the  carpenter  and 
was  very  simple.  The  leading  men  were  generally  of  one 
rank  and  substantiallv  of  the  same  degree  of  wealth,  and 
for  this  reason  had  very  similar  tastes.  Both  labor  and 
materials  would  lend  themselves  more  readily  to  one  style 
of  building  than  to  several.  Mechanics  could  learn  to  build 
one  style  of    house  more  easily  and   at  less  cost   than  to 
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accomplish  such  variety  as  existed  in  Virginia,  therefore  a 
single  style  became  the  dominant  type  throughout  New 
England  in  each  period,  subject,  however,  to  the  single 
modification  that  in  remote  sections  a  given  stvle  lingered 
after  it  had  been  discarded  in  the  larger  communities  ;  thus 
Nantucket  held  tenaciously  to  the  lean-to  style  fortv  years 
after  it  had  been  abandoned  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 


Warner  House,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

These  dominant  styles  being  selected  by  the  leading 
men  required  the  most  enduring  materials  thaUcouid  be 
procured,  and  were  constructed  by  the  best  mechanics,  and 
these  are  the  houses  in  existence  at  the  present  date. 
When  a  particular  house  is  recognized  as  being  one  of  a 
leading  type,  the  problem  is  to  decide  in  what  period  that 
style  prevailed,  and  the  approximate  age  of  the  house  can 
at  once  be  decided.     The  svstem,  therefore,   is  a  study  of 
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the  successive  types.  Instances  may  be  met  where  a  house 
was  built  according  to  a  plan  which  did  not  come  into 
general  use  until  years  later.  Thus  the  Warner  house,  of 
Portsmouth,  X.  IT.,  commenced  by  Captain  Archibald 
Macpheadres  in  17 18  and  completed  in  17-3,  was  a  style 
of  brick  house  that  did  not  become  common  in  Southern 
New  England  until  after  1826.  The  two-gambrel  roof 
additions  to  the  Fairbanks  house,  of  Dedham,  if  built  in 
1660,  as  claimed,  precede  that  style  at  least  half  a  century, 
but  such  instances  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  create 
confusion. 
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Fairbanks  House,  Dedham,  Mass. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  in  some  places,  on  account  of 
local  influence,  special  styles  of  building  were  adopted  not 
to  be  discovered   elsewhere  in   New   England.      Thus   the 
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stone  end  house  which  was  the  earliest  Rhode  Island  style, 
is  found  nowhere  else  in  Massachusetts  except  in  the 
adjoining  section  of  Buzzard's  Bay  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Bedford,  and  it  prevailed  in  this  locality  because  the  early 
settlers  came  from  Rhode  Island. 
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Dr.  Flagg — Billy  Gray  House,  Marion  Street. 

The  event  which  terminated  a  particular  style  was 
always  a  war,  and  the  order  of  development  appears  to 
have  been  as  follows: 

At  a  given  date  a  certain  type  of  dwelling  was  in 
general  adoption  by  the  leading  residents  of  New  England, 
and  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  style  until  a  war 
occurred.  During  the  conflict,  business  would  be  paralyzed, 
building  operations  would  cease,  and  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  would  be  directed  to  the  events  of  the  war. 
After  peace  had  been  declared,  a  period  of  recovery  would 
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ensue  which  usually  comprised  several  years,  and  this  was 
succeeded  by  an  age  of  prosperity  during  which  the  inhab- 
itants were  able  to  accumulate  property  and  wealth. 
Then  would  appear  an  interest  in  house  building,  and  at 
this  point  it  is  observed  that  the  public  taste  had  always 
changed :  former  ideals  and  methods  in  art,  education, 
religion  and  economics  had  become  modified  and  the  old 
order  yielded  place  to  new.  A  different  style  of  dwelling 
was  adopted  as  the  prevailing  type  of  that  period,  and  the 
same  cycle  of  events  would  be  repeated. 
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Potter  House,  Westport,  Mas 

The  selection  of  such  a  prevailing  style  was  a  com- 
promise between  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  inhabitants 
on  the  one  hand,  and  their  resources  on  the  other.  The 
land  owners  would  build  the  largest  and  best  houses  they 
could  afford,  and  in  the  large  towns  there  would  be   found 
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a  two-story  house  of  a  certain  date,  while  on  a  farm  there 
would  be  a  house  of  the  same  style  with  but  one  story. 

In  its  interior  arrangement,  a  dwelling  house  may  be 
defined  as  a  shelter  to  accommodate  the  four  household 
purposes  of  cooking,  eating,  sleeping  and  holding  sccial 
intercourse,  and  should  therefore  include  a  kitchen,  dining- 
room,  parlor  and  sleeping  apartment.  At  first  the  houses 
had  only  one  room,  and  this  condition  continued  during 
the  first  period.  The  Potter  house  in  Westport,  built  in 
1677,  and  still  standing,  was  a  stone  end  dwelling  of  one 
story  and  one  room,  eighteen  feet  square,  with  a  loft  under 
the  roof. 
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John  Swain  House,  North  Side,  Polpis,  Nantucket. 
Center  Section  1673,  one  story  and  one  room. 

It  was  the  prevailing  Rhode  Island  style  for  a  gener- 
ation before  1660.  In  other  parts  of  the  Colonies  the 
lean-to  style   was   adopted,   like  the   Swain  house  at  Xan- 
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tucket,  the  lean-to  roof  sloping  to  the  north  covering  a  low 
space  on  the  north  side  of  the  single  room.  Before  the 
King  Philip's  War,  two  story  houses  had  come  into  general 
use,  the  upper  story  being  devoted  to  sleeping  rooms. 
The  single  room  on  the  rirst  floor  was  kitchen,  dining-room 
and  parlor.  No  house  is  known  to  exist  in  its  original 
condition  which  was  built  previous  to  the  King  Philip's 
War.  Claims  are  presented  for  an  earlier  origin  of  a  few, 
but  they  have  not  been  satisfactorily  established,  and  in 
every  case  there  have  been  more  or  less  alterations  from 
the  original  design. 
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.  .  -    ..  John  Swain  House,  South  Side,  Polpis,  Nantucket. 

After  the  King  Philip's  War  (1675- 1676)  the  next 
advance  was  made  by  building  the  lean-to  house  still  larger 
and  including  another  apartment  used  as  a  parlor.  In 
such  a  house  the  sleeping  rooms  were  in  the  second  story. 
On  the   first  floor  was  the  parlor,  and  another  large  room 
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used  as  kitchen  and  dining-room 


arrangement  lor  a  century 


after  1675 


This  was  the  prevailing 
During  this  long 
period  several  styles  of  house  had  come  and  gone,  but  the 
interior  furnished  accommodations  for  sleeping,  and  a  par- 
lor in  a  separate  apartment :  but  the  kitchen  and  dining- 
room  were  in  one  room. 
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Ivory  Boardman  House,  Saugus. 

The  style  that  was  adopted  after  the  Revolution  was 
die  full  four-apartment  house,  and  this  interior  arrangement 
has  since  prevailed.  If  a  house  is  found  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  separate  apartment  for  each  household  use,  except 
in  wealthy  centers,  it  could  not  have  been  built  before  the 
Revolution. 

As  practically  all  vestiges  of  house-building  before 
1660  have  disappeared,  the  King  Philip  War  is  found  to 
be  a  convenient  starting  point  to  classify  old   houses.      If 
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any  construction  of  an  earlier  date  remains  it  is  generally 
included  as  a  portion  of  a  later  structure.  At  this  date  the 
leading  type  in  New  England  was  the  lean-to,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  long,  sloping  north  roof  was  for  protection 
against  the  north  winds  of  winter.  In  such  a  house  the 
low  space  on  the  north  side  was  generally  a  store-room  which 
separated  the  living  apartment  from  the  cold  air  outside. 
This  style  of  house,  therefore,  always  fronted  south  with- 
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Abijah  Boardman  Mouse  (front)  Saugus. 

out  regard  to  the  location  of  adjacent  roads,  and  frequently 
these  old  dwellings  stand  back  or  end  to  the  highway. 
The  house  before  1670  having  one  room  in  the  first  story, 
had  the  chimney  at  the  end,  as  is  shown  in  the  view  of  the 
Potter  House.  Starting  with  the  single  two-story,  lean-to 
house,  the  lowrer  room  serving  as  kitchen,  dining-room  and 
parlor,  to  obtain  an  additional  apartment  it  was  necessary 
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Hitchings-Draper-Hawkes  House,  Saugus. 

house  followed  no  uniform  rule  of  interior  arrangement 
except  that  rarely  was  there  a  separate  apartment  for 
kitchen  or  dining-room,  but  the  chimney  was  usually  near 
the  center.  At  Nantucket  this  style  never  appealed  to 
the  inhabitants,  but  during  the  period  when  this  type 
prevailed  elsewhere  the  Nantucket  Quakers  clung  to  the 
ancient  lean-to.  The  gambrel  roof  has  always  been  the 
favorite  style,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  so  many  built 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago  are^stifyin  exist- 
ence, and  also  that  in  recent  years  this  design  has  become 
very  common  among  houses  of  all  grades.  It  is  a  durable 
and  economical  plan  built  on  the  principle  of  the  arch,  and 
will  endure  the  effect  of  the  elements  more  easily  than  any 
other  design. 

The  gambrel  roof  period  closed  with  the  commence- 
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rnent  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Then  followed  seven 
vears  of  conflict,  and  several  more  of  turmoil  and  unrest 
before  the  Revolution.  If  a  settled  peace  had  been 
established,  followed  by  the  usual  period  of  prosperity,  a 
new  style  of  house  would  have  been  adopted.  In  many 
sections  one  type  attracted  considerable  attention.  It  was 
a  double  dwelling  of  two  stories  without  the  lean-to,  and 
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Joseph  Putnanj  House,  Danvers,  Mass. 
with  a  large  center  chimney.  In  the  back  part  of  the 
house  was  a  large  apartment  devoted  to  kitchen  atfd 
dining-room,  and  in  many  instances  provided  with  a  fire- 
place of  great  dimensions.  Houses  of  this  design  were 
located  to  front  the  adjoining  road.  Quite  likely  if  the 
opportunity  had  permitted  this  might  have  been  the  leading 
style  at  that  date,  but  the  Revolutionary  War  (1 775-1783) 
followed  too  closely,   and  political    and  industrial    affairs 
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were  unsettled.  With  the  Revolutionary  War  the  career  of 
the  center-chimney  house  as  the  prevailing  type  in  New- 
England  terminated.  After  seven  years  of  struggle,  and 
several  more  of  recuperation  a  period  of  prosperity  began 
in  1790  and  the  people  of  New  England  were  prepared  to 
adopt  a  new  style.  Having  more  extensive  resources,  they 
selected  a  design  considerably  in  advance  of  any  previous 
plan.  In  its  interior  it  was  so  arranged  that  the  kitchen 
and  dining-room  were  separated. 
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Colonel  Frederick  Breed  House,  273  Boston  Street. 

During  a  few  years  before  and  after  1800  the  Dutch- 
cap  house,  sometimes  having  a  center  chimney  and  in  other 
cases  two  chimneys  were  frequently  selected  by  men  of 
ample  means.  It  was  a  house  the  roof  of  which  sloped  in 
all  directions  from  the  center,  and  resembled  the  covering 
commonly  used  by  farmers  to  place  over  their  haystacks. 
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Otis  Johnson  House  built  on  Federal  Street  183; 
to  62  Mall  Street  iSSS. 


removed 


Some  of  the  great  houses  of  this  date  were  built  according 
to  this  plan.  It  was  possible  to  construct  a  tine  parapet 
rail  entirely  surrounding  the  roof;  but  this  type  did  not 
meet  with  such  general  favor  as  its  great  rival  which  was 
a  rectangular  double  two-story  house  with  a  central  hall- 
way extending  from  front  to  rear,  and  on  each  side  two 
massive  chimnevs.  Regular  and  symmetrical  in  outline,  it 
possessed  many  attractive  elements  in  design  and  was 
durable,  commodious  and  comfortable.  After  a  century  £>f 
trial,  it  is  still  a  favorite  style,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  them  are  still  retained  in  all  of  the  New 
England  cities.  It  was  the  prevailing  type  between  1790 
and  181 2,  but  ceased  to  be  the  controlling  style  after  that 
period  except  in  country  places  where  it  lingered  a  few 
years  later. 
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Then  followed  three  years  of  destructive  war,  and 
several  of  recovery,  and  business  finally  became  reestab- 
lished during  the  administration  of  John  Quincv  Adams, 
which  has  been  designated  the  "era  of  good  feeling." 
Then  were  laid  the  foundations  of  modern  fortunes,  and  as 
might  be  expected  the  New  England  communities  were 
ready  for  a  still  further  advanced  style  of  house.  In  many 
respects  it  was  like  its  predecessor,  but  the  change,  being 


Joseph  Moulton  House,  built  1S0S,  397  Boston  Street. 

in  the  interior,  was  occasioned  by  the  demands  of  larger 
social  gatherings.  In  the  two-chimney  house  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  connect  any  two  out  of  the  four  rooms  in  the  lower 
story,  and  on  this  account  a  large  company  was  accom- 
modated in  two  or  more  of  the  rooms.  The  change  now 
adopted  was  to  construct  the  house  so  that  the  front  room 
and  that  in  the  rear  could  be  turned  into  a  single  apartment 
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bv  folding  or  sliding  doors.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
object  the  great  chimney  of  the  earlier  design  was  omitted, 
and  a  smaller  chimney  placed  at  the  end  of  the   house  in 
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Jonathan  Tarbell  House,  built  about  iSoo,  Lvnnfield. 

each  room.  In  the  new  design,  therefore,  there  would  be 
four  chimneys,  two  in  each  end  of  the  structure,  one  for 
each  of  the  lower  rooms.  In  such  a  design,  the  kitchen 
and  servants'  quarters  were  usually  placed  in  an  addition. 
This  was  the  plan  of  the  great  houses  in  Salem,  New 
Bedford  and  Bristol,  where  rapidlv  acquired  wealth  wrts 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  architects  who  produced  some  of 
the  finest  house  designs  in  the  United  States. 

This  plan  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  style  in  wood, 
stone  or  brick  until  after  the  war  with  Mexico  (i 846-1 847  ). 

The  four-chimney  double  house,  of  which  the  Parsons 
Cooke  and  the  Davis-Newhall  houses  are  examples,  is  a 
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type  which  is  peculiar  to  Lynn,  where  many  other  examples 
still  remain. 

The  full  development  of  the  dwelling-house  had  been 
reached  in  this  period,  and  no  further  progress  could  be 
made  except  to  increase  the  number  of  rooms  for  the  use  of 
each  household.  While  the  study  of  ancient  houses  does 
not  require  a  consideration  of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  past  half  century,  yet  the  evolution  has  been  progressing 
along  lines  widely  different  from   those   which    governed 
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House  of  Rev.  Parsons  Cooke,  D.  D.,  697  Western  Avenue. 
the  progression  during  the  first  two  centuries  after  the 
settlement  of  the  country.  The  great  fortunes  that  have 
been  accumulated  since  the  Civil  War  have  caused  a  wide 
demand  for  architectural  talent,  and  the  course  of  develop- 
ment has  been  in  two  general  directions.  First,  There  have 
arisen   requirements  to  encompass  within  the  walls  of  the 
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mansion,  rooms  intended  for  many  other  uses  than  were 
demanded  by  people  of  former  times.  In  addition  to  a 
kitchen,  dining-room,  parlor  and  sleeping  apartments,  there 
maybe  over  twenty  additional  apartments  according  tothe 
taste  and  ambition  of  the  house  owner.  The  ingenuitv  of  the 
architect  seems  to  be  taxed  to  the  uttermost  to  multiply  the 
different  apartments  that  are  combined  in  a  modern  structure 
called   a  dwelling.      Second,  The  aim  of  each  millionaire 
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Mayor  Edward  L.  Davis  and  judge  Thomas  B.  Newhall  House, 

corner  Summer  and  Astor  Streets. 

*        t 

is  to  surpass  the  achievements  of  all  competitors,  and 
so  the  architect  is  required  to  produce  a  design  differing 
from  all  others  in  shape,  arrangement  and  ornamentation. 
During  this  period  there  has  been  no  standard  type  that 
has  received  popular  approval,  and  all  activity  has  been 
directed  toward  noveltv  and  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
apartments. 
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A  necessary   condition   precedent  to  the   development 

of  fine  houses,  has  always   been  successful    attainments  in 

maritime  pursuits.      Houses  distinguished  for  design   and 

finish  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  seaport  towns  of  New 

England.    In  this  respect  Lynn  never  achieved  distinction, 

and  consequently  has  few   houses  of   the  period  following 

the  War  of   181 2,   when  the    wealth   fathered  from  com- 
es 

merce  in  the  Indies  was  expended  in  magnificent  dwellings 


Houses  of  Jedediah  Newhall,  Nathaniel  Massey — Ezekiel  Rand 
and  Nathaniel  Sargent,  459-473  Boston  Street,  built  about  1795 ■ 

which  have  distinguished  Salem  and  Portsmouth. 

The  central  hallway,  two-chimney  house  so  popular 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  state  for  a  decade  before  and 
after  1800,  did  not  gain  as  great  favor  in  Lynn,  although 
a  few  of  this  style  are  still  standing.  The  contemporary 
Dutch-cap  is  also  represented. 
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There  are  remaining  a  few  of  the  two-story,  center- 
chimney  houses,  built  in  the  short  period  between  the 
French  and  Indian  War  and  the  Revolution. 

The  deep  interest  in  the  gambrel-roof  that  was  wide- 
spread through  the  Colonies  existed  in  Lvnn.  A  unique 
group  once  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  Boston  stage- 
road,  illustrating  three  periods  of  development. 


•*M 


iM 


John  Burrill  House,  Saugus. 

In  the  center  was  a  Dutch  cap  of  the  type  of  1800  ;  on 
the  west  side  the  Jedediah  Newhall  gambrel  of  17*35  ^nc^ 
to  east  a  central  chimney  mansion  of  1765. 

All  of  the  foregoing  types  may  be  observed  in  most  of 
the  sections  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  Essex  County  is 
the  most  promising  field  to  investigate  the  ancient  lean-to. 
Capable  of  withstanding  the  elements  for  over  two  cen- 
turies,  their   owners   have  been   willing  to  allow    them   to 
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stand  as  examples  of  the  oldest  existing  houses  occupied  by 
the  settlers  of  New  England. 

The  Abijah  Boardman  house  at  Saugus  may  be 
selected  as  among  the  finest  and  oldest  examples.  It  will 
be  found  to  contain  all  the  features  of  construction  that 
were  in  vogue  immediately  before  the  King  Philip's  War. 
The  pilastered  chimney  of  recent  workmanship  but  of 
undoubted  ancient  design  ;  the  second  story  deeply  over- 
hanging the  front :  the  sills  projecting  into  the  rooms  and 
at  the  front  door  cut  down  half  the  depth  of  the  timber  to 
reduce  the  height  to  step  over  :  curious  beading  on  the 
summers  and  interior  beams  :  worm-eaten  braces  connecting 
corner-posts  with  girts,  somewhat  preserved  in  the  mixture 
of  brick  and  mortar  which  tilled  the  space  between  the 
outer  and  inner  walls.  These  and  .other  structural  pecul- 
iarities mark  the  age  of  the  house  approximately  at  1670, 
subject  to  modification  based  on  careful  documentary 
investigation. 

Until  the  dates  of  these  Colonial  dwellings,  have  been 
finally  determined  by  thorough  study  there  will  be  a  ten- 
dency to  claim  for  them  a  more  remote  antiquity  than  the 
facts  warrant.  But  the  only  sound  principle  to  follow  is  to 
require  strict  proof  of  the  date  of  construction  of  any  house 
alleged  to  have  been  erected  before  1670. 
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STATE    HOUSE    DOME, 

Photographed  from  roof  of  a  high  building  to  show  the  curve  used  ii 

design  by  Charles  Bl  lunch 
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THE  STATE  HOUSE  AS  AN  HISTORICAL  MUSEUM 

Miss  Ellen  Midge  Blrkill,  May  12,  1910, 

assisted  by  Harrison  P.  Burrill,  tenor, 

Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Keene,  accompanist. 


(The  address  was  accompanied  by  stereopticon  views;  then,  to  illustrate  the  evolution 
of  the  flag,  seven  colors,  lac-similes  of  the  larger  ones  in  the  State  House,  were  used. 
The  three  songs  contributed  by  Mr.  Burrill  were  "  Revolutionary  Tea,"  "The  Sword  of 
Bunker  Hill  "  and  "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner.") 

The  hill,  upon  which  the  State  House  stands,  was 
originally  called  Treamount,  owing  to  "  three  little  rising 
hills  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  on  the  northwest  side 
of  the  town."  It  retained  the  name  of  Treamount  until 
used  as  a  look-out  where  the  colonists  "  kept  watch  to  fore- 
see the  approach  of  foreign  dangers  ",  when  it  was  called 
Sentry  Hill.  After  the  erection  of  the  Beacon  in  1635,  it 
received  the  name  of  Beacon  Hill.  Of  these  three  little 
rising  hills,  the  first  was  called  Cotton,  afterwards  Pember 
ton  Hill ;  the  central  peak  Sentry  or  Beacon  Hill ;  the 
third  peak  West  or  Copley's  Hill  and  later  Mount  Vernon, 
but  for  many  years  the  name  of  Beacon  Hill  has  included 
the  three  peaks. 

•In  1795,  three  agents  were  appointed  to  erect  a  new 
State  House  on  a  spot  of  ground  in  Boston,  commonly 
called  the  Governor's  pasture,  adjoining  the  late  Governor 
Hancock's  garden,  provided  the  Town  of  Boston  "woirld,  at 
their  expense,  purchase  and  cause  the  land  to  be  conveyed 
in  fee  simple  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  Town  purchased 
the  property  and  the  Governor's  pasture  was  deeded  to  the 
Commonwealth  May  2,  1795.  Of  the  three  agents, 
Edward  H.  Robbins  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Lieutenant  Governor.    Thomas  Dawes 
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was  President  of  the  Council.  [lie  was  a  builder  by  trade 
which  may  account  for  his  nickname  of  "Jonathan  Smooth- 
ing Plane/']  Charles  Bulrinch  was  the  architect  of  the 
building.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  July  4,  1795.  Many 
alterations  were  made  in  the  building  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  accommodate  the  increasing  business,  but  it 
was  not  until  December  21,  1889,  that  the  corner  stone  of 
the  present  extension  was  laid. 

From  whatever  direction  the  visitor  approaches  the 
State  House,  the  dome  will  first  attract  attention.  In  1802, 
to  ''secure  it  from  the  danger  of  fire  and  from  the  effects  of 
the  weather,"  an  order  was  passed  that  it  should  be  sheathed 
with  suitable  copper  and  that  the  platform,  on  which  the 
lantern  stood,  should  be  covered  with  thick  sheet  lead.  In 
those  early  days  the  dome  was  simply  painted.  Governor 
Banks  recommended  that  it  be  gilded  in  1861,  but  this  was 
not  accomplished  until  1874.*  ^  nas  been  regilded  three 
times  since,  is  covered  with  twenty-three  carat  gold,  and  is 
illuminated  at  night  by  electric  lights. 

Of  the  twelve  statues,  all,  with  one  exception,  are 
statues  of  men  who  were  sons  of  Massachusetts  either  by 
birth  or  adoption. 

The  earliest  is  the  marble  statue  of  George  Washing- 
ton, made  in  1826  by  the  English  sculptor  and  portrait 
painter,  Sir  Francis  Legatt  Chantrey.  It  stands  in  Doric 
Hall.  The  bronze  statue  of  Daniel  Webster,  on  the 
terraced  lawn,  is  by  Hiram  Powers.  The  companion 
statue  represents   Horace  Mann,  by  Miss  Emma  Stebbins. 

The   marble    statue    of    John   A.   Andrew,   the  great 

War    Governor",    by    Thomas    Ball,    was    a    gift     from 

generous     and     patriotic     sons     of    Massachusetts,    "  as    a 

memorial  of  the  affectionate  regard  in  which  the  people  of 

•The  cone  on  the  cupola  was  gilded  in  1S26. 
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the  Commonwealth  held  her  distinguished  son*'.  The 
statue  stands  in  the  northwest  niche  of  Doric  Hall, 
"whose  pavements  echoed  so  often  to  the  sound  of  his  foot- 
steps as  he  went  forth  to  hail  and  bless  the  conquering 
banners  of  the  State  and  of  the  Nation  ". 

There  are  three  statues  in  the  Park, —  one  in  bronze  of 
Major  General  Charles  Devens,  by  Olin  L.  Warner. 
Another,  of  Major  General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  by  Henry 
H.  Kitson,  stands  on  a  huge  monolith  of  light  granite  and 
the  chair  is  a  part  of  the  beautiful  pedestal.  The  figure  is 
bronze  covered  with  gold  leaf.  The  third  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Major  General  Joseph  Hooker.  The  figure  was 
modelled  by  Daniel  Chester  French  and  the  horse  by 
Edward  C.  Potter. 

A  bronze  statue  of  Major  General  William  Francis 
Bartlett,  the  hero  of  Port  Hudson,  bv  Mr.  French,  stands 
in  a  niche  in  Memorial  Hall.  At  his  right  are  the  colors 
of  the  20th  Regiment  in  which  he  served  as  Captain, 
and  opposite  are  the  colors  of  the  49th  and  57th  Regiments, 
both  of  which  he  commanded  as  Colonel.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  saluting  the  colors,  wearing  the  old  time  army 
coat,  the  long  skirted  dress  coat  and  high  boots,  with  the 
sword  and  belt  of  the  mounted  officer,  one  hand  grasping 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  while  in  the  other  is  the  once  familiar 
army  hat.      The  pedestal  is  of  Cippolino  marble. 

Standing  at  the  portal  of  Memorial  Hall  there  is  a 
bronze  bas-relief  of  Brigadier  General  Thomas  G.  Steven- 
son, by  Bela  L.  Pratt.  The  figure  of  the  General  is 
presented  in  high  relief,  just  as  he  has  dismounted  and 
advanced  with  field  glasses  in  hand.  His  horse  and 
orderly  are  in  very  low  relief.  General  Stevenson  was 
killed  at  Spottsylvania,  Virginia.  The  other  bas-relief 
here  is  of  Admiral  John  A.  Winslow,  who  commanded  the 
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Kearsarge  'during  the  Civil  war.  The  sculptor  was 
William  Couper. 

The  Spanish  American  war  is  represented  by  a 
memorial  to  Roger  Wolcott  and  the  men  of  Massachusetts 
who  fought  in  the  war  with  Spain.  This  is  also  the  work 
of  Mr.  French.  The  bronze  portrait  statue  shows  the 
Governor  seated.  It  is  mounted  on  a  pedestal  of  Ten- 
nessee marble,  against  a  Siena  marble  background,  and  is 
flanked  on  either  side  by  Tennessee  marble  pilasters,  upon 
which  are  figures  representing  the  soldier  and  sailor  of  the 
Spanish- American  war. 

The  memorial  on  the  Common,  opposite  the  State 
House,  of  Robert  Gould  Shaw  and  the  54th  Regiment,  by 
Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  belongs  to  the  city.  The  54th 
was  the  first  regiment  of  colored  troops  recruited  in  Mass- 
achusetts for  the  service  of  the  United  States.  Colonel 
Shaw  was  killed  in  the  assault  upon  Fort  Wagner,  S.  C. 
On  the  field  is  the  motto  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
"  Omnia  relinqitit  sen  arc  remfublican"  Of  the  three 
inscriptions,  one  is  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  inspired  by 
the  circumstances  of  Shaw's  death ;  the  second  is  by 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot:  the  third  is  a  quotation  from 
the  address  of  Governor  Andrew  to  the  troops  as  they  left 
for  the  front.  The  stone  work  is  of  Knoxville  pink  mar- 
ble, set  upon  a  base  of  Milford  pink  granite. 

The  Beacon  was  erected  under  an  order  of  the  General 
Court  of  the  Colony  of  March  4,  1634-5.  A  space  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  six  rods  square,  was  reserved  by  the  town 
for  the  monument,  with  "  passage  from  the  Common 
thereto  ".  The  Beacon  was  a  tall  pole  or  mast,  and  pro- 
jecting from  one  side  was  an  iron  crane  supporting  an  iron 
pot.  The  mast  wras  placed  on  cross-timbers  with  a  stone 
foundation,   was  supported  by  braces    and  provided   with 
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cross-sticks  serving  the  purpose  of  a  ladder  for  ascending 
to  the  crane.  It  remained  until  removed  by  General  Gage 
in  1775,  when  a  "small,  square  fort"  was  built  on  the  hill. 
Soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  the  Town  erected 
another  pole,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  British  fort ;  this 
was  blown  down  in  a  storm  in  1789. 

A  monument,  from  the  design  of  Charles  Bulrinch, 
was  erected  in  1790  by  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  to 
"commemorate  that  train  of  events  which  led  to  the 
American  revolution  and  finally  secured  Liberty  and 
Independence  to  the  United  States ".  This  was  a  plain 
Doric  column,  about  sixty  feet  high,  built  of  brick,  covered 
with  stucco,  with  foundation  and  mouldings  of  stone.  The 
following  spring  it  was  surmounted  by  a  "large  eagle  of 
wood,  gilt,  supporting  the  American  arms?'.  The  column 
was  enclosed  "by  a  fence  of  rails,  in  front  of  which  were 
benches  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  ascend  the 
hill".  In  181 1,  the  town  of  Boston  sold  the  land  on  which 
the  monument  stood.  The  hill  was  dug  awav  and  the 
column  taken  down  and  destroyed,  but  the  four  slate  tablets 
in  its  base  were  preserved  in  the  State  House  and  are  now 
in  the  stone  reproduction  which  was  erected  by  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  Association  in  1898. 

The  architecture  of  Doric  Hall  is  described  by  its 
name  and  the  stvle  remains  unchanged,  thus  preserving 
the  time  honored  proportions  as  designed  by  Charles 
Bulfinch.  Besides  the  statues  of  Washington  and  Andrew, 
there  are,  in  this  room,  two  brass  cannon  consecrating  the 
names  of  Major  John  Buttrick  and  Captain  Isaac  Davis 
"whose  valour  and  example  excited  their  fellow  citizens  to 
a  successful  resistance  of  a  superior  number  of  British 
troops",  at  Concord  Bridge,  April  19,  1775,  and  two  that 
were  captured  in  the  War  of  181 2. 
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Then  there  are  two  memorial  tablets,  fac-similes  of 
those  which  mark  the  resting  places  of  Lawrence  and 
Robert  Washington,  the  last  English  ancestors  of  George 
Washington.  The  original  stones  are  in  the  parish  church 
of  Brington,  near  Althorp,  in  Northamptonshire,  England. 
Earl  Spencer,  the  proprietor  of  Anthorp,  sought  out  the 
quarry  from  which,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  those 
tablets  were  taken,  and  caused  the  fac-similes  to  be  made 
which  he  presented  to  Charles  Sumner.  In  1861  they 
were  given  to  the  Commonwealth.  On  the  largest  tablet 
are  the  arms  of  the  Washingtons,  with  the  arms  of  the 
Butlers  impaled.  The  other  stone  has  an  inscription  on  a 
small  brass  plate,  which  is  set  in  the  stone.  On  a  separate 
brass  plate  beneath  the  inscription,  are  the  arms  of  the 
Washingtons  without  any  addition  but  a  crescent,  the  mark 
of  cadency  that  denotes  the  second  son.  These  have  the 
combination  of  stars  and  stripes,  sometimes  supposed  to 
have  suggested  our  national  flag. 

Directly  to  the  north,  is  the  Grand  Staircase  Hall,  of 
Pavonazzo  marble.  The  balcony,  formed  by  the  third 
floor  corridors,  is  surmounted  by  twelve  Ionic  columns. 
Carved  in  the  marble  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  is  the  seal 
of  the  Colony,  also  the  official  coat-of-arms. 

Memorial  Hall  occupies  the  centre  of  the  building. 
Sixteen  pillars  of  Siena  marble  support  the  circular  gallerv. 
The  dome  is  surrounded  by  a  heavy  bronze  cornice 
environed  by  the  eagles  of  the  Republic,  and  above  them, 
in  cathedral  glass,  is  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth, 
encircled,  within  laurel  wreaths,  by  the  seals  of  the  other 
twelve  original  states.  This  room  is  dedicated  to  the  men 
from  Massachusetts  who  served  in  the  Civil  war  and  it 
impresses  every  one  with  the  deepest  sense  of  reverence 
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and  loyalty.  Within  four  niches  are  the  battle  flags  of  the 
Civil  war  which  will  be  referred  to  later. 

In  ascending-  the  main  staircase,  a  large  and  beautiful 
stained  glass  window  attracts  particular  attention.  It 
contains  reproductions  of  the  various  official  seals  of 
Massachusetts. 

First,  is  the  seal  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  and 
its  detail  will  be  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  flags.  It 
was  the  only  seal  used  from  1628  until  the  abrogation  of 
the  charter  in  1684.  The  next  seal  was  furnished  by  King 
James  II  in  1686,  while  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  governor. 
This  had  two  sides,  both  being  represented  in  the  window. 
Then  follow  two  seals  of  the  Province  granted  under  the 
Second  charter,  the  first  during  the  reign  of  George  I,  the 
second  about  1728  under  George  II.  These  seals  con- 
tained the  royal  arms,  with  a  motto  pertaining  to  the 
Province.  The  Magna  Charta  seal  was  adopte*d  August  5, 
1775,  and  was  used  during  the  Revolution.  The  next  is 
a  representation  of  the  coat-of-arms  which  was  used  from 
the  adoption  of  the  State  constitution  in  1780,  until  June 
14,  1898.  In  addition,  there  are  personal  seals  of  several 
governors.  Under  the  Second  charter,  all  commissions  to 
officers  in  the  military  service  were  issued  under  a  privy 
seal  bearing  the  personal  coat-of-arms  of  the  governor. 
The  seals  were  usually  circular.  The  armorial  portions  of 
several  of  these  are  shown  in  the  window. 

The  Executive  department  occupies  the  west  wing  of 
the  Bulfinch  front,  third  floor.  All  the  governors'  elected 
under  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  except  three,  have 
performed  the  duties  of  their  office  in  these  rooms,  the 
administrations  of  John  Hancock,  James  Bowdoin  and 
Samuel  Adams  having  ended  before  the  completion  of  the 
Bulfinch  State  House. 
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The  Council  chamber  is  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The 
north  wall  is  ornamented  by  the  caduceus  and  cap  of 
liberty,  representing  peace  and  freedom  :  the  east  wall  by 
a  golden  star,  representing  Massachusetts — one  of  the 
thirteen  original  states  :  the  south  wall  by  the  scale  and 
sword  of  justice,  emblems  of  executive  power ;  the  west 
wall  bv  the  coat-of-arms.  Wreaths  of  oak  and  laurel 
complete  the  decorations.  The  walls  and  ornamentations 
of  this  room  were  placed  there  by  Bulfinch. 

The  Commonwealth  has  portraits  of  forty-four  of  her 
governors,  the  earliest  in  point  of  service  being  of  Endecott 
and  Winthrop,  the  two  first  governors  of  Massachusetts 
Colony.  There  are  also  portraits  of  Richard  Bill,  Colonial 
Councillor  ;  Charles  Bulfinch  :  Denys  DeBerdt,  agent  for 
the  Colonv  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain  during  the  passage 
and  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  Anson  Burlingame,  a 
representative  in  Congress  and  Minister  to  China  ;  Charles 
Sumner;  a  full  length  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
several  others,  as  well  as  a  number  of  marble  busts  of  men 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  and  of  the  Nation. 

The  galleries  of  the  Senate  chamber  are  formed  by 
Doric  columns,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  Doric 
entablatures.  The  four  flat  arches,  united  by  a  circular 
cornice  above,  form  in  the  angles  four  pendants  to  the 
dome.  Suspended  from  the  south  wall  are  two  muskets  — 
a  King's  arm  captured  from  the  British  by  Captain  John 
Parker  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  in  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  being  the  first  fire-arm  taken  fronythe 
enemy  in  the  war  for  Independence.  The  second  is  the 
fire-arm  used  by  Captain  Parker  in  that  battle. 

In  this  room  the  House  of  Representatives  held  its 
sessions  for  ninety-seven  years.  Previous  to  1867  there 
Was  no  gallery  in  the  front  or  rear  of  this  hall.     A  balcony 
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on  each  side,  below  the  gallery,  reached  by  a  short  flight 
of  stairs,  was  used  by  members  until  i860  —  during  the 
period  when  the  membership  was  much  larger  than  it  is 
to-day,  and  pews  were  used  in  place  of  chairs  until  the 
session  of  1868.  The  Senate  held  its  first  session  here 
January  5,  1898. 

The  old  Senate  chamber,  now  the  Senate  reception 
room,  where  its  meetings  were  held  for  ninety-eight  years, 
occupies  the  east  wing  of  the  Bulfinch  front.  It  has  Bul- 
finch's  o\ral  ceiling  and  Ionic  columns.  Here  is  a  musket 
used  by  Major  John  Buttrick  at  the  North  Bridge,  Concord  : 
a  drum  beaten  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  by  Thomas 
Scott;  a  Hessian  hat,  sword,  gun  and  drum  captured  at 
the  battle  of  Bennington  ;  another  drum  captured  from  the 
British  in  the  same  battle  ;  a  drum  used  by  Henry  J.  White, 
a  drummer  in  Co.  I,  6th  Massachusetts  Infantry,  on  their 
march  through  Baltimore  April  19,  1861  ;  a  musket  carried 
by  Charles  A.  Taylor,  a  private  in  Co.  D,  of  the  same 
regiment,  who  fell  on  the  march  of  that  day  ;  a  saddle, 
bridle  and  holsters  formerly  owned  by  Major  General 
George  C.  Strong  ;  another  Ciyil  war  drum  ;  fragments  of 
the  guidons  of  H  and  I  squadrons,  4th  Cavalry,  which 
were  the  first  colors  taken  in  to  Richmond,  Va.,  and  flown 
over  the  Capitol  for  an  hour  before  the  garrison  flag  came 
up. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  finished  in  white 
mahogany.  The  entire  wall  from  floor  to  gallery  is 
panelled.  The  gallery  is  surmounted  by  ten  Corinthian 
columns,  and  above  is  the  beautiful  coved  ceiling.  The 
coat-of-arms  and  names  of  the  counties  are  wrought  in  the 
glass.  Upon  the  frieze  are  the  names  of  fifty-three  noted 
men.  Opposite  the  desk,  between  the  two  central  columns, 
is  suspended  the  historic  Codfish.      On  Wednesday,  March 
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17,  1784,  Mr.  John  Rowe  "moved  the  House  that  leave 
might  be  given  to  hang  up  the  representation  of  a  Cod  Fish 
in  the  room  where  the  House  sit,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
importance  of  the  Cod  Fishery  to  the  welfare  of  j  this 
Commonwealth  as  had  been  usual  formerly  ".  Possibly  an 
emblem  hung  in  the  old  State  or  Town  House,  but  as  this 
structure  was  burned  December  9,  1747,  the  codfish  doubt- 
less was  destroyed.  The  present  State  House  in  State 
Street  was  erected  in  174S,  and  although  it  is  not  known 
when  the  codfish  was  restored,  in  a  bill  of  1773,  presented 
by  Thomas  Crafts,  Jr.,  to  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  the  following  item  appears — "To  painting  Codfish 
.  .  15  shillings."  As  moved  by  Mr.  Rowe,  the 
emblem  was  suspended  in  the  House,  remaining  there  until 
transferred  to  the  new  State  House  with  the  archives  in 
1798,  and  suspended  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  On 
March  7,  1895,  this  ancient  representation  of  a  codfish  was 
removed  to  the  new  chamber. 

From  1630  to  1634,  the  government  was  practically 
controlled  by  the  Governor  and  Court  of  Assistants,  the 
General  Court  meeting  infrequently.  In  December,  1630, 
an  agreement  was  made  to  build  a  fortified  town  for  the 
seat  of  government  at  a  place  a  mile  east  of  Watertown, 
near  the  Charles  River.  Here  the  "  new-towne  "  was  begun 
in  the  spring  of  1631.  The  Court  levied  £60  on  the  sev- 
eral plantations  "  towards  the  makeing  of  a  pallysadoe  " 
but  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  government  had 
power  to  raise  taxes  without  the  people,  the  magistrates 
claiming  that  the  assistants  were  chosen  by  the  freemen 
and  so  were  their  representatives.  It  was  to  the  refusal 
of  Watertown  to  pay  her  proportion  of  this  tax,  not  being 
represented  in  the  body  which  imposed  it, — that  our  House 
of  Representatives  owes  its  origin. 
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The  first  House  of  Representatives  met  May  14,  1634, 
with  twenty-four  delegates.  For  some  years  the  Assist- 
ants and  Deputies  sat  together  in.  one  room  and  voted 
together,  the  majority  of  the  whole  deciding  a  vote,  but  a 
great  deal  of  inconvenience  was  occasioned  by  this  arrange- 
ment and  in  1644  each  body  was  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
separately.  In  that  year  the  House  of  Deputies  appointed 
a  Doorkeeper,  and  from  that  date  until  the  present,  under 
the  title  of  either  Doorkeeper,  Messenger  or  Sergeant-at- 
Arms,  the  line  has  not  been  broken.  It  is,  indeed,  an 
historic  office,  rinding  its  origin,  perhaps,  in  the  "  lictor  "  of 
ancient  Rome,  while  the  title  of  Sergeant-at-Arms  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  pay  of  the 
first  Doorkeeper,  Samuel  Greene,  was  "  2s  p  day  with  diett 
&  lodginge."     The  first  Sergeant-at-Arms  was  elected  in 

1835- 

Among  the  important  papers  in  the  department  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  is  the  charter  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,  issued  by  Charles  I  in  1628  ;  the 
Province  charter  by  William  and  Mary,  1692  ;  the  Explan- 
atory charter  by  George  II,  which  gave  instructions  in 
regard  to  the  election  of  a  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  well  as  to  the  number  of  days  over  which 
they  could  adjourn  ;  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Great  Seal. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  the  State 
Library  is  the  "  History  of  Plimoth  Plantation  "  in  the 
handwriting  of  Governor  William  Bradford.  ^TH*s  book 
was  returned  to  the  Commonwealth  from  the  library  of 
the  Consistorial  and  Episcopal  Court  of  London,  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  through  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Hoar  and  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Ambassador  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James.      It  is  a  folio  measuring  eleven  and  one-half 
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inches  loner,  seven  and  seven-eighths  inches  wide  and  one 
and  one-half  inches  in  thickness,  bound  in  parchment, 
once  white,  but  now  much  discolored  and  worn. 

Of  seven  patriotic  paintings  in  the  State  House,  three 
bv  Robert  Reid  are  in  the  Grand  Staircase  Hall. 


JAMES      OTIS      MAKING     HIS      FAMOUS     ARGUMENT    AGAINST 
THE    WRITS    OF    ASSISTANCE    IN    THE    OLD    TOWN 
HOUSE    IN    BOSTON,    IN    FEBRUARY,     I761" 

The  room  is  flooded  with  the  flickering  light  from  the 
great  open  fire,  while  through  the  windows,  against  which 
the  snow  has  drifted,  comes  the  cold  blue  light  of  the  late 
afternoon  of  that  winter's  dav.  The  artist  painted  the 
picture  from  a  description  of  the  scene  found  in  a  letter 
written  bv  John  Adams  to  William  Tudor,  fifty-six  years 
after  the  event. 

"The  scene  is  the  Council  Chamber  in  the  old  Town 
House  in  Boston.  The  date  is  in  the  month  of  February, 
1761.  In  this  chamber,  round  a  great  fire,  were  seated 
five  judges,  with  Lieutenant  Governor  Hutchinson  at  their 
head,  as  Chief  Justice,  all  arrayed  in  their  new,  fresh, 
rich  robes  of  scarlet  English  broadcloth  ;  in  their  large 
cambric  bands  and  immense  judicial  wigs  ... 
Characterizing  the  arguments  of  counsel,  Adams  wrote 
that  "  Otis  was  a  flame  of  fire  !  With  a  promptitude  of 
classical  allusions,  a  depth  of  research,  a  rapid  summary  fof 
historical  events  and  dates,  a  profusion  of  legal  authorities, 
a  prophetic  glance  of  his  eve  into  futurity,  and  a  torrent  of 
impetuous  eloquence,  he  hurried  away  everything  before 
him.  American  independence  was  then  and  there  born  ; 
the  seeds  of  patriots  and  heroes  were  then  and  there  sown 
Every  man  of  a  crowded  audience  appeared  to 
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me  to  go  away,  as  I  did,  ready  to  take  arms  against  writs 
of  assistance.  Then  and  there  was  the  first  scene  of  the 
first  act  of  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great 
Britain.  Then  and  there  the  child  Independence  was 
born.  In  fifteen  years,  namely,  in  1776,  he  grew  up  to 
manhood,  and  declared  himself  free." 

THE   BOSTON  TEA   PARTY 

The  colonial  tax  of  three  pence  on  a  pound  of  tea  had 
been  levied  by  Parliament,  which  the  colonists  refused  to 
pay.  Several  vessels  were  anchored  in  Boston  harbor 
waiting  for  their  cargoes  to  be  unloaded.  Meeting  after 
meeting  had  been  held  by  the  colonists  to  discuss  the  con- 
dition of  affairs,  until  finally,  in  the  early  evening  of 
December  16,  1773,  Samuel  Adams,  addressing  an 
assembly  in  the  Old  South  Church,  said,— ''  We  can  do  no 
more  to  save  the  country,"  and  almost  instantly  a  shout  was 
heard,  a  war-whoop  sounded  and  forty  or  fifty  men,  dis- 
guised as  Indians,  hurried  to  Griffin's  wharf,  boarded  the 
ships  and  emptied  the  tea  into  Boston  harbor.  Mr.  Reid's 
painting  represents  these  ,f  Indians  "  on  a  ship  in  the  stream, 
throwing  the  tea  overboard.  In  the  background  are  ware- 
houses on  the  Boston  shore. 

PAUL    REVERE'S    RIDE 

In  1774  General  Gage  relieved  Thomas  Hutchinson 
as  governor  of  the  Province,  and  troops  were  sent  here  to 
enforce  certain  laws  which  had  been  enacted  by  Parliament. 
but  the  people  moved  steadily  on  their  course  and  made 
preparation  for  the  struggle  which  they  knew  must  come. 
A  large  quantity  of  stores  had  been  deposited  at  Concord, 
and  in  April,  1775,  it  was  rumored  that  General  Gage  ui»s 
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determined  to  destroy  them.  On  the  18th  the  British 
troops  embarked  from  Boston. 

*  *         *     "  If  the  British  march 
By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  to-night, 

Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry  arch 

Of  the  North  Church  tower  as  a  signal  light, — 

One,   if  by  land,  and  two,  if  by  sea; 
And  I  on  the  opposite  shore  will  be, 

Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 

Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, 

For  the  country-folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm." 

Paul  Revere  rowed  to  the  Charlestown  shore,  and 

*  *         *     "  Watched  with  eager  search 
The  belfry  tower  of  the  Old  North  Church       * 

********  * 

And  lo !     as  he  looks,  on  the  belfry's  height 
A  glimmer,  and  then  a  gleam  of  light! 

He  springs  to  the  saddle,  the  bridle  he  turns, 
But  lingers  and  gazes,  till  full  on  his  sight 

A  second  lamp  in  the  belfry  burns!" 

Then  he  started  on  his  famous  midnight  ride  to  Lexington 
and  Concord.  The  artist  represents  him  dashing  through  a 
village  street,  rousing  'f  the  country-folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm." 

While  Mr.  Reid's  first  painting  is  notable  for  its  fire- 
light effect,  the  group  on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  in  "The 
Boston  Tea  Party,*'  is  illuminated  by  the  light  from  a 
lantern  in  the  hold,  and  again  in  "  Paul  Revere's  Ride/' 
one  can  see  the  face  of  Revere,  as  well  as  the  figures  of 
the  yeoman  and  his  wife,  lighted  by  the  rays  frpm  .an 
invisible  fire-place. 

This  series  of  paintings  is  completed  by  two  small 
panels  showing  a  medallion  of  John  Hancock,  and  a  por- 
trait of  Samuel  Adams.  Forming  the  background  are  four 
flags  which  were  used  by  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts 
before   the  stars   and  stripes    were    adopted.      In    the    left 
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panel  is  the  "Bunker  Hill"  flag;  and  a  "Rattle-snake" 
flag,  with  a  rattle-snake  in  the  corner  and  the  motto  "Don't 
tread  on  me,"  drawn  from  a  flag  now  in  existence  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  used  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  In  the 
right  panel  there  is  a  white  flag  with  a  pine  tree  in  the 
corner  and  the  motto  "An  Appeal  to  God";  also  a  red  flag, 
blue  union,  with  crosses  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  George. 
The  latter  represents  the  flag  familiarly  known  as  the 
Union  flag  or  Union  ensign,  established  in   1707. 

The  north  and  south  panels  in  Memorial  Hall  contain 
paintings  by  Henry  Oliver  Walker. 

THE    PILGRIMS    OX    THE    "  MAYFLOWER" 

A  group  of  Pilgrims  is  seen  on  the  deck  of  the  "  May- 
flower," at  the  end  of  their  long  voyage.  Worn  with 
suffering  and  fatigue,  they  are  gazing  at  the  shore,  which 
is  at  last  in  sight.  The  painting  aims  to  represent  the 
spirit  of  that  moment.  The  actual  forms  of  the  Pilgrims 
are  not  known.  There  is  thought  to  be  in  existence  an 
authentic  portrait  of  only  one  of  them,  but  types  have  been 
selected  to  represent,  if  possible,  their  physical  bearing. 
The  spectator  may  fancy  that  he  sees  in  this  assemblage 
the  shapes  of  Brewster,  Bradford,  Winslow,  Carver, 
Standish  and  Alden. 

Over  their  heads  are  two  angels  bearing  an  open 
Bible,  and  across  the  painting  is  the  inscription,  "For  the 
Lord  is  our  defence,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel /is  our 
King."     (Psalms  89:    18.) 

JOHX    ELIOT    PREACHING    TO    THE    INDIANS 

The  scene  chosen  is  a  spot  on  the  Charles  River  near 
Natick.  John  Eliot  is  shown  engaged  in  his  life  work  ot 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Indians. 
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The    paintings  in  the  east   and   west    panels    are    by 
Edward  Simmons. 


CONCORD    BRIDGE    APRIL     19,     1775 

The  first  armed  resistance  to  British  aggression. 
When  General  Gage  dispatched  eight  hundred  men,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pi tcairn  to  Lexington 
and  Concord  on  the  evening  of  April  18,  1775,  he  thought 
his  plans  were  unknown  to  the  patriots,,  but  Dr.  Joseph 
Warren  had  been  watching  his  movements  and  Paul 
Revere  was  well  on  his  way  to  arouse  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  morning  of  April  19,  Pitcairn  reached  Lexing- 
ton and  found  about  seventy  patriots  there  to  oppose  his 
advance.  He  ordered  them  to  disperse  but  they  refused 
and  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution  was  shed.  The 
British  troops  kept  on  to  Concord  and  three  companies 
were  detailed  to  guard  the  North  Bridge.  Two  companies 
of  patriots,  under  command  of  Major  John  Buttrick,  volun- 
teered to  dislodge  the  guard.  As  they  drew  near  the 
bridge  the  British  fired  and  a  general  action  ensued,  when 
the  British  retreated  in  confusion.  Mr.  Simmons  repre- 
sents the  patriots  rushing  down  the  road  to  dislodge  the 
enemy,  while  the  red-coats  can  be  seen  in  the  distance. 

THE    RETURN    OF     THE    COLORS    TO    THE    CUSTODY     OF    THE 
COMMONWEALTH,    DECEMBER    22,     1865       <         f 

On  this  occasion  the  troops  assembled  in  Boston  under 
the  command  of  Major  General  Darius  X.  Couch,  and  the 
flags  were  delivered  to  the  several  commands  for  use 
during  the  exercises.  There  had  been  a  light  fall  of  snow 
in  the  early  morning,  but  when  the  procession  started  it 
was  a  beautiful   December  day.      What  an   inspiring  sight 
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it  must  have  been  as  the  regiments  and  batteries  arrived  at 
the  State  House  !  The  color  bearers  left  the  ranks  and 
arranged  themselves  upon  the  steps  while  the  others  filed 
to  the  grounds  at  either  side.  Governor  Andrew  came 
down  the  steps  and,  receiving  the  flags  from  General  Couch, 
accepted  them  in  behalf  of  the  people  and  the  government. 
The  painting  faithfully  portrays  this  scene.  One  extract 
from  Governor  Andrew's  address  is  constantly  sought  and 
a  copy  has  been  placed  in  each  flag  niche. 

''These  banners  are  returned  to  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth 
through  welcome  hands.  Borne  one  by  one  out  of  this  capitol  during 
more  than  four  years  of  civil  war.  as  the  symbols  of  the  Nation  and  the 
Commonwealth  under  which  the  battalions  of  Massachusetts  departed  to 
the  fields,  they  come  back  again,  borne  hither  by  surviving  representatives 
of  the  same  heroic  regiments  and  companies  to  which  they  were  in- 
trusted  

Proud  memories  of  many  fields  ;  sweet  memories  alike  of  valor  and 
friendship;  sad  memories  of  fraternal  strife;  tender  memories  of  our 
fallen  brothers  and  sons,  whose  dying  eyes  looked  last  upon  their  flaming 
folds:  grand  memories  of  heroic  virtues  sublime  by  grief;  exultant 
memories  of  the  great  and  final  victories  of  our  country,  our  Union  and 
the  righteous  cause;  thankful  memories  of  a  deliverance  wrought  out  for 
human  nature  itself,  unexampled  by  any  former  achievement  of  arms  : 
immortal  memories  with  immortal  honors  blended, —  twine  around  these 
splintered  staves,  weave  themselves  along  the  warp  and  woof  of  these 
familiar  flags,  war-worn,  begrimed,  and  baptized  with  blood." 

There  are  now  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  flags  in 
the  collection. 

The  flags  of  the  Spanish-American  war  are  twenty- 
one  in  number  and  thev  are  arranged  in  a  bronze  case 
which  stands  just  beyond  Doric  Hall. 

The  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  which  was 
granted  by  Charles  I,  provided  that  the  "governor  and 
company  and  their  successors  may  have  forever  one 
common  seal  "     Its  principal  device  consisted  of  an  Indian 
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standing  between  two  pine  trees,  with  the  motto  "Come 
over  and  help  us.''  This  early  charter  granted  to  the 
governor  and  company,  assistants  and  freemen  and  their 
successors,  "to  make  such  laws  to  direct,  rule  and  dispose 
of  all  other  matters  and  things  whereby  our  said  people 
inhabitants  there,  may  be  so  religiously,  peaceably  and 
civilly  governed  as  their  life  and  orderly  conversation  may 
win  and  incite  the  natives  of  the  country  to  the  knowledge 
and  obedience  of  the  only  true  God  and  Saviour  of  man- 
kind and  the  Christian  faith,  which  in  our  royal  intention 
and  the  adventurers  free  profession,  is  the  principal  end  of 
this  plantation."  The  device  of  the  Indian  standing  be- 
tween two  pine  trees  on  that  early  seal  served  as  a  reminder 
of  this  compact  between  the  king  and  the  company.  The 
Indian  retained  on  the  coat-of-arms  is,  therefore,  not  a 
warrior  but  a  friendly  Indian.  He  has  no  quiver.  The 
bow  is  in  his  right  hand  and  in  his  left  is  one  arrow,  point 
downward,  signifying  peace. 

The  coat-of-arms  is  drawn  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  heraldry  laid  down  in  the  Council  records  of 
December  13,  1780,  and  consists  of  a  shield  having  a  blue 
field  or  surface  with  an  Indian  thereon,  dressed  in  a  shirt 
and  moccasins,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  bow,  and  in  his 
left  hand  an  arrow,  point  downward,  all  of  gold  ;  and,  in  the 
upper  corner  of  the  field,  above  his  right  arm,  a  silver  star 
with  five  points.  The  crest  is  a  wreath  of  blue  and  gold, 
whereon,  in  gold,  is  a  right  arm,  bent  at  the  elbow,  oJothed 
and  ruffled,  with  the  hand  grasping  a  broadsword. 

The  present  official  representation  of  the  coat-of-arms 
was  drawn  and  emblazoned  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and  adopted  June  14, 
1898.  It  may  be  asked  why  a  change  was  made.  Before 
this  design  was  adopted  it  had  been  a  custom  whenever  an 
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engraving  was  needed,  to  take  whatever  the  fancy  of  the 
engraver  or  printer  led  him  to  furnish.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  believed  that  Massachusetts  should 
have  one  particular  design.  Drawings  were  submitted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  in  Washington  and  the  Peabody 
Museum  at  Harvard.  These  were  given  to  Mr.  Edmund 
H.  Garrett,  the  artist,  to.be  used  by  him  as  a  guide.  There 
were  various  opinions  about  certain  matters  of  detail,  as, 
which  hand  the  bow  should  be  held  in  ;  how  the  Indian's 
hair  should  be  parted.  William  Wood,  an  early  visitor  to 
New  England  and  a  resident  of  Lynn,  said  the  Indians 
wore  their  hair  of  different  lengths  and  in  diverse  ways. 
After  enumerating  several  of  the  most  common,  he  added, 
"their  cuts  they  have  as  their  fancy  befooles  them,  which 
it  would  torture  the  wits  of  a  curious  Barber  to  imitate.  ' 

The  matter  of  detail  was  overcome,  and  Mr.  Garrett 
submitted  a  design  which  was  accepted.  The  proportions 
of  the  figure  were  taken  from  an  Indian's  skeleton  which 
was  found  at  Winthrop  and  the  costume  (shirt,  leggins 
and  moccasins)  from  originals,  in  the  Peabody  Museum. 
The  head  is  a  portrait  of  a  Chippewa,  or  Ojibwa  Indian, 
called  f?  Little  Shell,"  drawn  from  a  photograph  selected 
from  the  collection  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  Little 
Shell's  picture  was  chosen  first,  because  he  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  an  Indian,  and  secondly,  because  his  tribe, 
the  Ojibwas,  belonged  to  the  great  Algonquin  family,  of 
which  the  Massachusetts  were  also  members.  The /'belt 
which  the  Indian  wears  is  decorated  with  two  wavy  lines. 
The  original  of  this  also  is  in  the  Peabody  Museum  and  is 
said  to  have  belonged  to  King  Philip.  About  the  neck 
are  strings  of  shell  beads  which  were  found  at  Winthrop 
with  the  skeleton.  The  hair  is  short  in  front,  long  behind, 
hanging  over  the  shoulders  and   back,  thus   agreeing  with 
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the    description    of   Samoset.      In   the   hair  are  two  eagle 
feathers. 

The  bow,  which  the  Indian  carries,  is  an  accurate 
representation  of  one  in  the  Peabody  Museum  which  was 
taken  from  an  Indian  in  Sudbury  in  1665.  He  has  no 
quiver  and  only  one  arrow,  which  points  peacefully  down- 
ward, as  described.  The  shield  used  is  a  triangular  Plan- 
tagenet  shield,  often  called  a  heater  shield.  The  arm, 
which  bears  the  sword  in  the  crest,  is  clothed  and  ruffled 
after  the  fashion  of  the  time  of  Myles  Standish.  The 
weapon  is  an  exact  drawing  of  the  sword  of  Standish 
preserved  in  Pilgrim  Hall,  Plymouth.  The  star  represents 
one  of  the  thirteen  United  States  of  America.  The  motto 
is  the  second  of  two  lines  written  about  1659  by  Algernon 
Sydney,  the  English  patriot. 

Manns  hcec  inimica  tyrannis 
Efise  -petit  flacidam  sub  liber  tate  quiet  em. 

This  brings  me  to  the  first  flag, —  the  colors  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief, —  the  State  flag.  The  State  colors 
carried  by  the  troops  are  a  square  flag,  but  the  governors 
colors,  usuallv  carried  behind  him  by  a  mounted  color 
bearer,  are  triangular  \fae  a  cavalry  guidon.  The  field  is 
white,  with  yellow  fringe  and  tassels,  and  on  one  side  is 
the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  colors.  The 
reverse  bears  on  the  same  blue  shield,  not  an  Indian,  but 
the  historic  pine  tree  of  Xew  England.  This  white  flag  of 
Massachusetts,  with  the  coat-of-arms  and  pine  tree  shield, 
in  fulfillment  of  a  recommendation  by  Curtis  Guild,  Jr., 
Governor  in  1908,  is  authorized  by  law  under  "  an  act  to 
define  the  flag  of  the  Commonwealth. " 

A  green  silk  flag,  embroidered  with  the  National  coat- 
of-arms    and    thirty   stars,    was    presented    by    Lieutenant 
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General  Winfield  Scott,  I".  S.  A.,  to  the  only  regiment  of 
Massachusetts  troops  that  served  in  the  Mexican  war.  It 
was  one  of  four  presented  to  meritorious  regiments. 

The  garrison  flag,  which  waved  from  the  flag  staff  at 
General  Ulysses  S.  Grant's  headquarters,  Citv  Point, 
Virginia,  came  to  the  State  through  the  staff  officer  who 
received  it  from  the  hands  of  General  Grant  after  the 
surrender  of  the  Confederates  at  Appomattox  Court  House. 

The  story  of  the  evolution  of  the  flag  begins  with  the 
"first  flag  of  New  England,"  under  which  our  ancestors 
lived  and  fought  in  the  earlier  colonial  and  provincial 
periods.  It  is  a  white  flag,  with  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George, —  the  English  flag  of  the  seventeenth  century, — 
with  the  addition  in  the  upper  corner  of  the  pine  tree,  a 
peculiar  emblem  of  New  England  since  the  days  of  the 
earliest  colonists. 

While  there  were  many  flags  in  use  before  and  during 
the  Revolution,  the  next  important  step  is  typified  by  the 
flag  which  was  carried  at  the  Siege  of  Boston  and  hoisted 
by  General  Israel  Putnam  on  Prospect  Hill,  Somerville, 
January  i,  1776,  as  the  "first  flag  of  the  United  Colonies." 
This  bears  the  red  cross  of  St.  George,  *dnd  white  saltire 
of  St.  Andrew,  on  a  blue  union.  General  Putnam  retained 
the  crosses  of  the  English  ensign  (1707)  thus  recognizing 
the  supremacy  of  England,  but  substituted  for  the  plain  red- 
field  a  field  of  red  and  white  stripes,  one  for  each  of  the 
thirteen  colonies.  Only  the  crosses  of  England  and 
Scotland  appear  on  it,  for  the  red  saltire  of  St.  'Patricks 
now  on  the  Union  jack,  was  not  added  until  after  the  union 
with  Ireland  in  1801. 

The  "  Pine  Tree"  flag  is  also  closely  identified  with 
the  Siege  of  Boston.  It  is  a  white  flag  with  the  familiar 
pine  tree  in  the  center  and  above  is  the  motto  ff  An  appeal 
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to  heaven."  It  was  the  naval  flag  of  Massachusetts,  the 
first  fla£  to  flv  over  an  American  fleet, — a  fleet  of  schooners 
commissioned  bv  General  Washington  at  the  Siege  of 
Boston, — and  was  the  first  naval  flag  of  the  United  Colonies. 

The  "Bunker  Hill"  flag  has  also  been  reproduced. 
This  flag  of  the  colonists  has  a  blue  field  with  the  f?  first 
flag  of  New  England"  as  a  canton. 

The  next  is  the  "  Betsy  Ross  "  flag  with  the  stars  in 
circular  formation.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  "  first  flag  of  the 
United  States," — designed  by  George  Washington, 
approved  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  carried  into  execution 
by  Mrs.  Ross.  The  time-worn  and  weather-beaten  bunt- 
ing flag,  which  was  made  in  1781  for  Jonathan  Fowle  of 
Boston,  has  the  stars  arranged  in  lines  rather  than  in  the 
circle. 

On  June  14,  1777,  Congress  resolved  "that  the  flag  of 
the  thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes  alternate  red 
and  white  ;  that  the  union  be  thirteen  stars  white  in  a  blue 
field  representing  a  new  constellation."  So  a  careful  exam- 
ination  will  show  that  the  only  change  from  the  flag  of  the 
United  Colonies  was  the  substitution  of  the  stars  for  the 
crosses,  and  yet  that  the  only  portion  which  remains  of 
the  English  ensign  of  1707,  is  the  blue  in  the  Union, —  and 
that  belongs  to  Scotland.  With  the  adoption  of  the  stars 
and  stripes,  the  early  contusion  regarding  the  flags  came 
to  an  end. 

The  next  in  point  of  time  is  a  replica  of  the  flag  of 
the  American  frigate  "Peacock,"  which  won  a  victory  over 
the  British  sloop-of-war  "Epervier  "  off  the  coast  of  Florida 
in  1814.  It  is  a  representation  of  the  one  of  fifteen  stars 
and  fifteen  stripes  adopted  in  1794  after  the  admission  of 
Vermont  and  Kentucky  to  the  Union.  It  has  been  called 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner."     The  familiar  song  bearing 
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that  title  was  inspired  by  the  author,  Francis  Scott  Key, 
witnessing  the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry  at  the 
entrance  to  Baltimore  Harbor,  September  13,  1814. 

The  earliest  form  in  which  this  melodv  is  found  is  in 
the  guise  of  an  English  drinking  song  entitled  "  To 
Anacreon  in  Heaven."  The  melodv  was  well  known  in 
the  United  States  and  its  earliest  patriotic  setting  was  made 
in  1798  by  Robert  Treat  Paine,  under  the  name  of  rf  Adams 
and  Liberty,"  and  was  sung  that  year  in  Boston.  There 
is  probablv  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Key  was  familiar  with  it 
when  he  wrote  the  song  which  has  become  the  national 
hymn  of  this  country. 

The  American  flag  is  now  constructed  under  an  act 
of  April  4,  1S18,  which  provides  that  there  shall  be  thirteen 
horizontal  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  that  the  union 
shall  have  a  star  for  each  state,  white  on  a  blue  field,  and 
that  on  the  admission  of  every  new  state  into  the  Union, 
one  star  shall  be  added  to  the  union  of  the  flag,  the  addi- 
tion to  take  effect  on  the  fourth  day  of  July  next  succeed- 
ing such  admission. 
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SOME  ABANDONED  INDUSTRIES  OF  LYNN 

By  Warren  Mudge  Breed,  October  13,  191c 


In  the  preparation  of  a  paper  upon  a  subject  similar  to 
that  chosen  for  this  meeting,  the  writer  or  compiler  is 
necessarily  dependent  for  his  facts  upon  the  earlier  investi- 
gations of  those  interested  in  local  history.  I  find  myself 
under  such  an  obligation  this  evening,  and  before  proceed- 
ing to  a  presentation  of  my  subject,  allow  me  to  acknowl- 
edge my  indebtedness  to  the  sources  from  which  these 
facts  have  been  obtained. 

The  Public  Library  has  opened  its  treasures  repre- 
sented by  its  systematically  compiled  fugitive  addresses  and 
newspaper  contributions  and  its  local  histories,  treasures  of 
inestimable  value  for  present  and  future  historians. 

The  influence  of  our  own  Society  is  seen  in  these 
various  papers,  and  to  their  authors  the  public  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  In  the  papers  of  our  President.  Dr.  George 
H.  Martin,  of  Dr.  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  of  Messrs.  John  C. 
Houghton,  David  N.  Johnson,  Isaac  K.  Harris,  Hon. 
Nathan  M.  Hawkes  and  many  others,  valuable  historical 
data  has  been  preserved  ^or  all   time. 

Some  of  you  will  doubtless  discover  in  this  paper  fre- 
quent and  at  times  extensive  quotations  from  the  writers 
named. 

As  any  systematic  arrangement  either  in  order  of  time 
or  of  locality  of  the  several  industries  to  be  considered  has 
appeared  impossible,  I  have  given  up  all  effort  along  either 
of  these  lines  and  have  contented  myself  with  making  the 
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transition  from  one  to  another,  and  from  one  locality  to 
another  as  natural  as  possible. 

The  members  of  the  Society  will,  however,  the  more 
readily  understand  some  of  the  conditions  underlying  the 
carrying  on  of  these  early  industrial  enterprises  if  they  will 
bear  in  mind  that,  without  exception,  those  mentioned  in 
detail  were  located  either  on  the  water  front  or  else  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  one  of  the  several  watercourses  with 
which  we  are  favored,  viz.:  Stacev's  Brook,  Strawberry 
Brook,  Moore's  Brook,  leading  from  Pine  Hill  Swamp, 
(the*  damming  of  which  created  Breed's  Pond),  and  the 
Saugus  River. 

With  this  preliminary  statement  allow  me  to  take  you 
back  in  memory  to  the  dav  when,  in  1630,  Edmund  Ingalls 
and  his  brother  Francis  established  themselves  as  the  hrst 
settlers  of  "Sangus^*1  afterwards  called  "Lin,"  the  former 
making  his  home  near  Goldfish  Pond,  while  the  latter 
settled  farther  east,  near  the  present  junction  of  Burrill  and 
New  Ocean  Streets  in  Swampscott. 

TANNING 

At  this  latter  localitv  the  first  tanning  industrv  in  the 
New  World  found  its  birthplace. 

The  head  of  the  early  colonists  saw  to  it  that  men  of 
different  occupations  and  professions  were  among  those 
who  braved  the  ocean  storms  and  landed  on  the  rocky  and 
inhospitable  shores  of  New  England  as  the  first  settlers< 
Francis  Ingalls  was  bv  trade  a  tanner.  Edmund  his 
brother  was  a  maltster.  They  had  left  their  native  home  in 
England  arriving  in  Salem  among  the  large  number  of 
immigrants  who  came  to  this  country  in  1629. 

With  the  aid  of  his  brother  Edmund,  Francis  built  a  log 
hut  in  full  view  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  banks  of  the 
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gurgling  brook  now  known  as  Stacey's  Brook  that  still,  as 
Tennyson  has  sung,  ''flows  on  forever."  This  was  in  1632, 
but  two  years  after  their  settling  in  Lynn,  and,  it  would 
seem,  as  soon  after  their  houses  had  been  erected,  and 
their  lands  cleared  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  find  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  in  any  business  outside  the  establishment 
of  their  homes. 

The  dimensions  of  this  tannery  are  said  to  have  been 
30x16  feet.  Facing  south,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  early 
days,  the  occupants  not  only  secured  the  greatest  benefits 
from  the  sun  in  winter  but,  as  clocks  had  not  then  made 
their  advent,  the  workmen,  through  marks  on  the  window 
sills,  were  enabled  by  the  shadow  to  ascertain  the  time  of 
day. 

It  does  not  appear  for  how  long  a  time  nor  with  what 
measure  of  success  this  business  was  carried  on.  We  are 
told,  however,  that  though  used  for  many  years  and  finally 
abandoned,  the  old  tannery  remained  long  after  its  builder 
died  in  1672.  In  1825,  or  193  years  after  the  tannery  was 
built,  the  original  vats  were  found  in  good  condition. 
Dividing  the  honors  of  precedence  there  stood  for  many 
years  in  the  westerly  section  of  the  citv  a  tannery  built  by 
Lieutenant  John  Burrill.  While  there  may  be  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  priority  of  erection,  there  can  be  no  question 
regarding  the  continuous  use  of  Lieutenant  Burrill's  tan- 
nery for  a  period  much  longer  than  that  of  the  Ingalls 
tannery. 

The  Burrill  tannery  wras  located  at  what  Is  ribw  the 
yard  of  the  James  R.  Moulton  estate  on  Carnes  Street,  and 
this  location  was  used  for  tanning  purposes  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  The  last  occupant  of  the  Burrill  tannery 
was  Joseph  Moulton,  familiarly  known  as  "Tanner  Joe." 

It    finally   gave  way  to   the   large  tannery  on  Boston 
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street,  running  through  to  Marion  Street,  formerly  occupied 
by  John  T.  Moulton  and  later  by  the  Haddock  Leather  Co. 

The  Donallan-Hoffmann  tannery  a  short  distance  west 
of  the  tannery  last  named,  which  was  burned  in  1909,  was 
built  in  1821  by  Daniel  Collins,  and  subsequently  occupied 
bv  Levi  Robinson,  from  whom  "  Tanner  Joe  "  learned  his 
trade. 

At  about  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  Burrill  tan- 
nery, George  Keysar  built  a  tannery  just  west  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  former.  This  tannery  under  a  different  owner, 
Mr.  Samuel  Mulliken,  is  reported  as  late  as  1808  as  one  of 
the  remaining  tanneries  of  Lynn. 

The  vicinity  of  the  Burrill  and  the  Keysar  tanneries 
is  an  interesting  historical  locality  regarding  the  manufac- 
ture of  sole  leather  and  of  morocco.  Until  the  present  day 
one  or  the  other  of  these  industries  has  been  in  existence  in 
this  section  since  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  the 
town. 

But  the  tanning  of  leather  has  been  gradually  given 
up.  In  1820  there  were  six  tanneries.  In  182 1  or  there- 
abouts, we  are  told  that  there  were  three  tanneries  in 
Lynn,  viz  : — Sylvanus  Newhall  (site  of  the  Philip  P. 
Tapley  morocco  factory,  Broad  Street) ,  Winthrop  New- 
hall  (Market  Street,  near  the  railroad)  and  Samuel 
Mulliken  (Boston  Street). 

Before  1833  all  had  been  discontinued,  because  leather 
could  be  procured  from  Philadelphia  and  other  places  at 
such  rates  as  rendered  the  home  business  unprofitable. 

IRON    WORKS 

But  tanning  was  not  the  only  initial  industry  in  the 
New  World  to  be  established  in  Lynn,  for  we  find  that 
about  1643,  "The  Co.  of  Undertakers  for  the  Iron  Works" 
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was  established  bv  eleven  English  gentlemen  who  advanced 
£1,000  and  the  works  became  a  prominent  feature  of  our 
early  history.  Indeed,  they  became  such-  an  important 
factor  in  the  inception  and  development  of  American 
industries  that  their  early  history  merits  special  considera- 
tion. This  was  not  the  first  attempt  at  iron  smelting,  but 
it  was  the  first  success. 

The  expectancy  for  mineral  wealth  was  universal 
among  the  early  explorers  of  America.  Every  royal  char- 
ter, patent,  grant  or  commission  contained  exact  provisions 
for  the  division  of  base  and  precious  metals.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  the  opening  of  the  Iron  Works  was  a 
matter  of  great  expectation,  occasioning  much  legislation 
in  anticipation  of  the  possible  value  of  the  mineral  treasures 
discovered,  and  leading  to  vexatious  disputes  in  which 
many  persons  were  involved? 

The  whole  Iron  Works  tract  included  about  3,000 
acres,  the  location  of  the  works  being  near  the  present  sites 
of  the  Pranker  and  the  Scott  mills  in  Saugus.  The 
immediate  vicinitv  of  the  works  was  known  as  Hammer- 
smith from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  workmen 
employed  came  from  the  town  of  that  name  in  England. 

Joseph  Jenks,  a  machinist  at  the  works,  made  here  the 
dies  for  the  Pine  Tree  Shillings,  and  likewise  contracted 
with  the  City  of  Boston  for  a  fire  engine  the  first  made  in 
America.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  scythe  practically 
as  it  is  now  in  use.  Jenks  might  be  termed  tl}e  pioneer 
inventor  of  America.  He  was  not,  however,  destined  to 
long  remain  in  an  obscure  position,  tor  his  skill  and  ingenu- 
ity soon  commended  themselves  to  the  Court  and  to  the 
country  at  large.  His  son  Joseph  Jenks,  Jr.,  was  accused 
of  treason  for  his  plain  speaking  against  the  authorities. 
His  descendants   were  favorably   known,    among    them    a 
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grandson  (another  Joseph  Jenks)  being  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  from  17 27-1 73 2. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  City  of  Lynn 
possesses  the  first  article  made  at  the  works.  This  first 
casting,  the  iron  kettle  given  to  Thomas  Hudson,  being  one 
of  the  considerations  specified  in  the  sale  of  60  acres  of 
land  to  the  Company,  was  a  few  years  ago  presented  to  the 
City  by  a  direct  descendant  of  Hudson  and  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  our  Public  Library.  A  representation 
of  this  kettle  also  appears  as  a  part  of  the  seal  of  this 
Society. 

A  large  business  was  done  at  the  works,  practically  all 
the  castings  at  one  time  used  in  the  Colony  being  made 
here.  Indeed  100  vears  after  its  settlement  Massachusetts 
was  the  chief  seat  of  iron  manufacturers  on  this  continent. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  works  were  not  a  finan- 
cial success.  Various  reasons  are  given  to  account  for  the 
failure  of  the  enterprise,  such  as  hostility  of  land  owners, 
fear  of  using  up  the  forests  for  charcoal,  and  inadequate 
capital.  Possibly  it  was  partly  owing  to  constant  friction 
between  the  foreign  and  home  management,  for  it  is  true 
that  the  people  of  the  Colony  thought  they  ought  to  regu- 
late affairs,  and  the  people  who  furnished  the  capital  were 
inclined  to  think  that  they  should  direct  the  expenditure  of 
their  own  money.  It  is  said  that  the  works  cost  the  mer- 
chants and  gentlemen  connected  with  them  about  £14,000. 
Certain  it  is  that  they  were  the  subject  of  constant,  litiga- 
tion. In  1683  the  works  were  sold,  and  the  venture  com- 
pletely abandoned  within  the  five  years  following.  If  not 
a  profitable  venture  it  at  least  was  no  exception  to  present 
day  experiences,  its  counterparts  being  found  in  other 
"holes  in  the  ground"  well  known  to  modern  investors. 

Having  considered  two  of  the  most  noted  industries  of 
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our  early  history,  the  one  at  the  extreme  easterly  section 
and  the  other  at  the  extreme  westerly  end  of  the  town,  and 
both,  it  is  to  be  noticed  outside  the  present  bounds  of  our 
city,  let  us  return  to  the  southerly  section  to  notice  two 
industries,  the  carrying  on  of  which  required  the  ocean  at 
their  doors. 

These  were  the  industries  of  ship-building,  and  of 
the  manufacture  of  salt. 

SHIPBUILDING 

The  former  was  located  near  the  site  of  the  present 
Broad  Street  engine  house,  and  an  extensive  business  was 
carried  on  for  many  years. 

.  In  the  fifteen  years  beginning  in  1726  the  records 
show  that  two  bri^s  and  sixteen  schooners  were  built  at 
this  yard. 

According  to  a  method  prevalent  up  to  the  times  of 
the  Revolution  it  is  presumed  these  vessels,  before  launch- 
ing were  tilled  with  water  by  the  men  and  boys  of  the 
neighborhood  to  ascertain  if  the  vessels  would  leak  when 
placed  in  the  water. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  recent  years  in 
dredging  our  harbor,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  query  as  to  the 
tonnage  of  these  vessels  or  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  early 
Salem  shipping,  the  vessels  built  at  this  yard  were  inferior 
in  size  to  those  of  the  present  day. 

*       t 

SALT    WORKS 

The  second  of  these  industries,  The  Lynn  Salt  Work* 
Company,  was  established  in  1803  a  short  distance  east  of 
the  ship-yard  just  mentioned,  near  the  present  corner  of 
Broad    (then    Front)    Street    and    Washington    (formerly 
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Beach)  Street,  in  that  part  of  the  town  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  day  as  Black  Marsh. 

Earlier  attempts  had  been  made  to  procure  salt  from 
the  sea  water,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful. Certain  it  is  that  it  is  the  only  attempt  chronicled 
in  our  history. 

The  original  owners  were  James  Breed,  3d,  Estes 
Newhall,  Thomas  Rich,  Amos  Breed,  Jr.,  William,  Mat- 
thew and  Ezekiel  Estes. 

The  process  of  manufacture  was  by  evaporation,  a 
by-product  of  Glauber's  salt  being  secured  by  boiling  down 
the  residuum  collected  in  the  pans  as  the  process  of  evapo- 
ration went  on. 

The  factory  in  which  the  boiling  was  done  stood  in  the 
rear  of  the  building  built  by  the  Lvnn  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 
and  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Laxton,  and  was  owned  by  James 
Breed,  father  of  Isaiah  and  Nathan,  familiarly  known  as 
''Taller  Jeems, "'  who  afterwards  used  it  as  a  soap  factory. 
The  care  of  the  works  was  considerable,  an  especial  call 
being  made  upon  those  in  charge  in  the  event  of  a  sudden 
shower.  Then,  whether  it  be  midday  or  midnight,  the 
covers  must  be  hurried  into  place,  a  delay  in  reaching  the 
works  before  the  rain  fell  often  causing  the  loss  of  the 
work  of  a  week  or  two. 

Another  perplexity  in  the  business  was  the  occasional 
liability  of  damage  from  an  unusually  hirrh  tide  which 
would  lift  the  platform  from  its  foundation,  One^  such 
occurrence  just  before  the  closing  of  the  works  finally 
decided  the  proprietors  in  abandoning  them. 

The  manager  of  the  works  was  James  Breed,  3d,  my 
grandfather,  popularly  known  as  "  Honest  Jeems  "  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  "Taller  Jeems  "  previously  mentioned, 
and  also  from  "  Blacksmith  Jeems  "  another  of  the  same 
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name  all  living  on  Broad  Street,  and  he  received  for  his 
services  as  manager  the  munificent  salary  of  $85  per  year. 

The  annual  product  of  the  works  for  the  eight  years 
from  1804-18 1 3  averaged  about  400  bushels,  bringing 
about  $1  per  bushel.  In  addition  there  was  made  in  that 
period  about  $250  worth  of  Glauber's  salt. 

While  the  amount  of  business  seems  small  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  at  the  first  of  the  century  there  were  in 
Lynn  but  2,000  to  3,000  inhabitants. 

Under  the  best  conditions  but  three  per  cent  to  four 
per  cent  of  salt  only  was  obtainable,  therefore  the  business 
was  not  a  highly  lucrative  one. 

The  original  owners  had  gradually  retired  until,  in 
1830,  William  Bstes  and  James  Breed,  3d,  or  Junior,  as  he 
was  now  called,  were  the  sole  proprietors  and,  as  the  latter 
had  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  which  was  much  more 
profitable,  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  finally  closed 
in  1830. 

FISHERIES 

While  on  the  water  line  of  the  town  let  us  journey  a 
mile  or  so  farther  east  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  Swamp- 
scott  fisheries,  for  this  industry,  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  merit  Recognition  in  the  effigy  of  the  "Sacred 
Cod"  enthroned  on  Beacon  Hill,  was  a  very  profitable  one. 
The  cod  became  the  ancient  symbol  of  the  Colony  and  was 
used  on  their  stamps,  and  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  cod 
fisheries  our  free  schools  were  nourished. 

From  the  first  .settlement  fishing  was  the  great  business 
of  Swampscott,  the  inhabitants  having  soon  discovered  that 
the  bay  was  stored  with  fish  in  great  variety  and  plenty. 

Down  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  dorv 
fishing  was  the  only  manner  of  carrying  on  the  business. 
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In  1795  the  first  schooner  was  purchased,  being  of  twenty 
tons  burden  and  named  "The  Dove."  Totally  wrecked 
two  years  later,  it  was  succeeded  by  the  "Lark,"  an  even 
smaller  boat  which  was  sunk  at  her  moorings  in  ^99. 

It  was  not  many  years  after  before  a  fleet  of  jiggers  as 
they  were  called,  staunch  and  graceful,  made  lively  the 
waters  of  Swampscott  Bay  and  the  deep  sea  beyond. 

In  1826  the  Swampscott  fleet  consisted  of  six  vessels 
of  from  twenty-seven  to  forty  tons  old  measurement. 

In  1832  there  were  ten  small  vessels  employing  eighty 
men  in  winter  fishing  and  sixty  dorv  men  in  summer. 

In  1855  there  were  thirty-nine  vessels  aggregating 
1,000  tons,  enoaaed  in  mackerel  and  cod  fishing,  while 
there  were  taken  that  year  5.000  barrels  of  mackerel  and 
upwards  of  5,000,000  pounds  of  codfish. 

About  1828  oil  clothing  was  introduced,  taking  the 
place  of  leather. 

In  1855  deep  sea  seining  commenced,  and  two  years 
later  the  use  of  the  trawl  was  introduced. 

In  1856  the  schooner  Flight  caught  62,000  pounds  of 
codfish  in  thirteen  hours,  and  on  February  25,  1863,  the 
Swampscott  fishing  fleet  landed  150,000  pounds  of  fish 
on  Blaney's  Beach. 

The  trapping  of  lobsters  was  first  practiced  in  Swamp- 
scott by  Ebenezer  Thorndike  who  had  twelve  pots.  For 
the  year  ending  May  1,  1865,  there  were  caught  at 
Swampscott  37,000  lobsters  and  at  Nahant  150,000. 
Since  then,  the  annual  catch  has  gradually  diminished. 

From  1818-1842  there  was  verv  little  improvement  in 
constructing  and  modelling  the  fishing  boats,  the  boats 
being  universally  built  without  bowsprit  or  jib.  In  1837,  a 
new  model  was  introduced  into  Boston  bv  Thomas  South- 
ard who  had  the  boat  built  at  Duxburv  after  her  model  had 
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been  condemned  by  other  boatbuilders.  She  was  named 
fJane"  for  the  wife  of  the  designer  and  proved  a  very  fast 
boat,  distancing  all  the  fishermen  running  into  Boston.  In 
1842  she  was  purchased  by  E.  B.  Phillips  of  Swampscott 
and  proved  a  great  success. 

With  the  model  of  the  Jane  as  a  starting  point,  the 
townsmen  of  Mr.  Phillips  made  models  of  their  own,  and 
when  the  fishing  business  be^an  to  decline,  the  business 
being  gradually  transferred  to  Boston,  Swampscott  fishing 
boats  were  noted  the  whole  length  of  the  coast  for  their 
staunch  build  and  sea-going  qualities.  These  boats  were 
of  twenty  to  forty  tons  burden,  and  had  a  common  mooring 
ground  just  inside  of  Dread  Ledge. 

In  the  height  of  Swampscott's  success  as  a  fishing 
town  the  beach  was  the  scene  of  an  intensely  active  life. 
It  was  not  unusual  in  those  days  to  see  fifty  to  one  hundred 
vehicles  from  all  the  surrounding  country  waiting  the 
incoming  boats  for  their  supply  of  fish. 

The  old  boat  houses,  each  with  the  name  of  its 
respective  boat,  that  lined  the  road  by  Blaney's  Beach  are 
remembered  by  many  of  you. 

To-day,  a  few  power  boats  and  dories  making  early 
morning  trips,  catching  with  nets,  from  100  to  300  pounds 
per  boat,  represent  this  industry. 

But  we  must  hasten,  from  this  southern  line  of  the 
town  to  its  northerly  border  as  known  to-day,  though  in 
those  days  the  northerly  line  was  still  farther  north  o^ving 
to  Lynn  field  being  then  a  part  of  Lynn. 

Fringing  this  section  runs  Strawberry,  then  known  as 
Mill  Brook,  and  along  the  banks  of  this  stream  and  the 
line  of  the  old  Boston  Road  we  shall  rind  the  early  business 
of  the  town  centered. 

From   Front  Street  our  course   takes   us    bv    way    ot 
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Market  and  Franklin  Streets,  then  Laighton's  Lane, 
(named  after  Thomas  Laighton  from  whom  the  Laighton 
Bank  derived  its  name),  to  the  stream  in  question. 

MILLS 

Reaching  the  vicinity  of  "Wapping,7'  the  territory 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  junction  of  Franklin  and  Bos- 
ton Streets,  we  find  the  first  mill  built  in  the  town.  This 
was  also  the  second  mill  built  in  the  Colony.  Its  exact 
location  was  probably  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
factory  of  Pevear  &  Co.,  and  direct! y  opposite  the  main 
entrance  to  Pine  Grove  Cemetery. 

This  mill  was  the  result  of  a  demand  for  some  labor- 
saving  process  for  preparing  corn  for  food.  The  method 
of  cultivation  was  of  a  most  primitive  character,  and  the 
corn  when  harvested  was  stored  in  cellars  and  enclosed  in 
mats.  The  grinding  was  accomplished  by  pounding  in 
stone  or  wooden  mortars. 

This  mill  was  built  by  Edward  Tomlins,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  the  town,  under  authority  granted 
July  12,  1633:  Permission  was  afterwards  given  him,  on 
account  of  low  water  in  the  summer  time,  to  build  a  dam 
at  Wyoma.  For  this  reason  the  pond  created  thereby  came 
to  be  known  as  Tomlins  Pond. 

The  building  of  this  dam  held  the  water  of  the  pond 
back,  and  when  Edward  Howell,  a  man  of  large  means 
and  enterprise  and  the  recipient  of  500  acres  in  the  division 
of  the  town  lands,  who  had  purchased  the  mill  from 'Tom- 
lins, built  a  mill  and  sluice  at  Wyoma,  the  pond  was  given 
the  name  of  Sluice  Pond. 

The  latter  mill  was  moved  by  a  later  owner  to  Water- 
hill,  and  a  canal  or  sluice  was  dug  easterly  until  it  tapped 
Strawberry  brook  below  the  hill  at  Mall  Street. 
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By  changes  in  ownership  the  mill  was  subsequently 
called  for  one  hundred  years  Rhodes's  mill,  afterwards 
Phillips's  mill. 

In  1836  the  property  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Henry 
A.  Breed  who  used  it  for  the  silk  business,  of  which  more 
later  on.    It  was  destroyed  in  the  great  tire  of  August  9,  1846. 

The  mill,  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  tire  bv  Nehemiah 
Berry  as  a  chocolate  and  spice  mill,  was  rebuilt  by  Mr. 
Berry,  and  was  used  as  long  as  the  firm  of  N.  Berry  & 
Sons  continued  in  business,  some  forty  years  or  more,  as  a 
coffee  and  spice  mill. 

The  third  of  the  mills  built  during  the  first  half  centurv 
following  the  settlement  of  the  town  was  a  tide-mill  at  the 
mouth  of  Strawberry  Brook,  the  right  being  granted  bv  the 
town  in  1654  to  Edmund  Farrington  '"to  build  a  tide-mill 
upon  the  condition  that  the  grain  of  the  town  be  seasonably 
and  faithfully  ground." 

This  mill  was  carried  on  by  the  Farringtons.  father, 
son  and  grandson  for  seventy  years. 

Robert  Burgess,  connected  with  the  Farringtons,  is 
recorded  as  having  overstepped  the  conditions  under  which 
the  mill  right  was  granted  bv  the  town,  as  he  was  brought 
into  court  "for  bad  and  coarse  grinding  of  English  and 
Indian  corn."' 

The  title  passed  to  several  others,  among  them  Amos 
Rhodes,  so  that  this  as  wen  as  the  mill  on  Waterhill  became 
known  as  Rhodes's  mill.  ,       f 

Mr.  Hezekiah  Chase,  the  first  President  of  the  Nahant 
Bank,  subsequently  became  the  owner,  and  as  a  grist,  spice 
and  coffee  mill  it  was  favorably  known  as  Chase's  mill. 

Later  on  John  Raddin  became  owner  and,  as  contractor 
to  the  United  States  Government,  the  mill  furnished  coffee 
for  the  army  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
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As  Butman's  mill  the  property  is  known  to-day. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  that,  since  the  right  given  by 
the  town  in  1654,  on  the  site  of  the  original  tide-mill,  grain 
has  been  ground  for  upwards  of  250  years. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  all  the 
mills  erected  in  Lynn,  but  of  the  old  mills  known  to  the 
men  of  the  present  day,  the  grist  mill  that  until  a  few  years 
ago  stood  at  the  foot  of  Pleasant  and  Sea  Streets,  has 
clustering  around  it  exceptionally  pleasant  memories. 

The  mill  was  built  in  1832  by  John  Alley.  The  dam 
was  constructed  by  joining  Mr.  Alley's  wharf  to  the 
adjacent  marsh,  making  a  pond  of  some  twenty  acres. 

For  seventy  years  the  old  Mill  Dam  was  one  of  the 
best  known  places  in  the  city  to  the  boys  of  those  days, 
especially  during  the  summer  time,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  were  few  boys  who  could  swim,  be  their  habi- 
tation in  East  or  West  Lynn,  who  have  not  cooled  them- 
selves on  a  hot  day  by  a  plunge  into  the  old  pond. 

But  the  mill  is  gone,  the  dam  broken  and  the  pond 
filled.      Henceforth  it  exists  onlv  in  memory. 

Passing  again  into  Saugus,  the  old  mill  formerly  stand- 
ing just  beyond  the  bridge  spanning  the  Saugus  River  at 
Boston  Street,  deserves  notice. 

Built  in  1723  it  became  widely  known  for  the  manu- 
facture of  snuff  and  chocolate  under  the  ownership  of 
George  Makepeace. 

Under  the  later  ownership  of  Amariah  Childs,  a  man 
of  wealth  and  the  first  President  of  the  Lynn  Institution  for 
Savings,  the  chocolate  produced  at  this  mill  became  cele- 
brated not  only  throughout  the  United  States  but  also  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Newhall  of  Saugus  in  his 
autobiography  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  first 
labors  as  a  boy  in  this  mill.      For  years  it  was  occupied  as 
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a  spice  mill  by  H.  B.  Newhall  &  Son.  It  was  burned 
about  three  years  since  and  has  not  been  rebuilt. 

After  the  iron  works  troubles  were  over,  John  Gifford, 
at  one  time  agent  of  the  company  and  a  sufferer  on  its 
account,  bought  a  farm  and  water  privilege  higher  up 
Saugus  River,  and  continued  the  Iron  Works  on  his  own 
account  at  what  was  Howlett's  Pond  in  North  Saugus. 
I  am  told  that  the  dam  constructed  by  him  is  still  to  be 
seen. 

The  picturesque  old  mill  that  stood  so  long  unused 
was  built  in  18 12  by  the  Lynn  Wire  &  Screw  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  The  business  was  unprofitable  and  in  18 19  the 
property  passed  into  possession  of  John  Clarke  of  Boston, 
by  whom  it  was  used  as  a  snuff  mill.  James  Howlett 
afterward  became  the  owner  and  continued  the  snuff  busi- 
ness and  also  the  cutting  of  tobacco  into  "f  fine  cut."  It 
was  later  used  as  a  saw  and  shingle  mill,  the  last  owner 
being  Byron  S.  Hone  a  well  known  figure  in  North  Saugus 
at  the  present  day.  The  old  mill  stood  a  ruin  for  years, 
the  mill  and  adjacent  pond  forming  a  most  attractive 
picture  to  the  passerby. 

It  fell  to  pieces  in  the  summer  of  1908,  thereby  remov- 
ing an  object  that  had  been  a  Mecca  of  photographers  and 
of  those  who  delighted  in  the  picturesque.  With  the  story 
of  its  end  let  us  turn  our  faces  once  more  townward. 

SHOE    TOOLS 

Following  the  road  from  Wakefield,  and  the  old 
Downing  road  or  Walnut  Street  till  just  before  reaching  the 
car  barns  at  Myrtle  Street,  we  come  in  view  of  Breed's 
Pond  dam,  and,  were  it  still  standing,  should  behold  the 
old  shoe  kit  factory  of  Theophilus  N.  Breed.  Mr.  Breed 
was  a  man  of  marked  individualitv  of  character,  and  inde- 
pendent in  his  tastes  and  feelings. 
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Graduated,  as  have  many  of  our  successful  citizens, 
from  the  shoe  bench,  in  early  manhood  he  opened  a  small 
store  on  the  homestead  property  on  South  Common  Street. 

Special  tastes  rapidly  developed  in  the  direction  of 
shoe  tool  making,  particularly  in  the  art  of  cutting  shoulder 
sticks  that  then  served  the  place  of  the  finer  iron  later 
used  by  the  edge  setter.  These  in  turn  have  been  super- 
seded bv  modern  machinery.      The  business  gradually  took 
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in  the  making  of  other  pieces  of  kit  till  steels,  stamps, 
buffers,  tacks,  knives,  knife  straps  and  awls  of  his  own 
manufacture,  supplied  the  shoemakers  of  Lynn.  The 
business  soon  outgrew  the  primitive  horse  power,  and  Mr. 
Breed  installed  one  of  the  first  steam  engines  set  up  in 
Lynn.  He  now  made  almost  everything  in  the  line  of 
tools  used  in  the  making  of  shoes  and  enjoyed  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  tool  business  for  the  whole  town  which 
which  then  knew  scarcely  any  other  vocation  than  shoe- 
making. 

The  panic  of  1837  broke  up  his  manufactory.  By 
1840  he  was  again  pushing  for  fortune. 

In  1841,  dissatisfied  with  his  narrow  mode  of  working, 
and  looking  about  for  a  better  location,  the  rudimentary 
water  privilege  on  Owen  Dalrymple's  farm  attracted  his 
attention.  This  he  purchased  and  built  a  dam  and  mill  on 
Oak  street  in  1842.  This  mill  proved  the  nucleus  of  a 
rather  large  establishment,  pursued  with  varying  success 
tor  ten  or  fifteen  years.  ,       , 

Of  Mr.  Breed's  enterprise  at  Oak  Street  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  turned  or  finished  grindstone  and 
iron  dripper  which  he  originated  and  which  came  very 
near  being  a  profitable  monopoly  in  his  hands.  He  like- 
wise set  up  an  iron  foundry,  the  first  since  the  great  works 
of  1640. 
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Though  not  strictly  a  machinist  nor  greatly  an  inventor, 
he  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tools  and  tool  mak- 
ing which  he  put  to  practical  use.  He  was  likewise  skilful 
as  a  whitesmith  and  finisher  of  steel  work,  was  a  practical 
wood  turner,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  ornamental 
woods. 

In  the  great  storm  of  April,  1851,  when  Minot's  Ledge 
lighthouse  was  carried  away,  about  forty  feet  of  Breed's 
Pond  dam  was  destroyed.  The  dam  was  repaired  and  the 
works  were  continued  for  five  or  six  years  longer.  In 
i860  the  dam  was  again  broken  and  the  water  allowed  to 
escape.  The  dam  was  restored  in  1863  and  the  mill  was 
used  for  hair  pulling,  and  later  on  as  a  woolen  mill. 

Mr.  Breed  might  be  termed  the  father  of  our  present 
system  of  water  supply,  the  pond  bearing  his  name  being 
one  of  the  original  sources  whence  water  was  obtained 
when  first  introduced  into  Lynn.  In  his  efforts  to  raise 
and  maintain  a  large  pond  at  his  mills  he  met  with  ridicule. 
yet  he  persevered  and  succeeded,  not  dreaming  that  he 
was  working  out  the  great  problem  for  furnishing  the 
means  for  pure  and  wholesome  refreshment  to  all  the 
thirsty  multitudes  of  the  great  city  that  was  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  premises. 

BLEACHING,   DYEING    AND    FABRIC    PRINTING 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  an  industry  unique  in 
our  local  history.  v     f 

Indeed,  since  the  discontinuance  of  the  bleaching, 
dyeing  and  printing  of  silk,  woolen  and  cotton,  notably 
the  first,  nothing  worthy  of  note  in  this  line  of  business  has 
been  attempted  in  the  city. 

But  the  business  while  it  continued  was  of  some 
magnitude. 


'■■' 
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At  the  old  location  at  Sluice  Pond  and  below  the  dam 
a  fulling  mill  was  built  in  1809  by  Robert  Eames  of  Saugus. 

In  1815  he  sold  the  mill  together  with  the  pond,  dam, 
sluice  and  gravel  and  water  privileges  to  Andrew  and  John 
Hall  of  Maiden,  silk  dyers. 

About  this  old  sluice  there  grew  up  through  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Halls  the  thriving  Dye  House  Village.  For 
ten  years  they  carried  on  bleaching,  dyeing  and  printing 
of  silk,  cotton  and  woolen.  In  1826  the  plant  and  business 
was  transferred  to  the  Lynn  Printing  Co.  of  which  Hall 
was  one  of  the  incorporators.  After  ten  years  more,  or  in 
1836,  a  new  company,  the  Essex  Company,  succeeded  to 
the  business. 

With  the  end  of  the  first  half  century  the  business  had 
decayed  and  the  property  deteriorated. 

It  was  sold  at  auction  in  1850  to  E.  W.  Upton  of 
Peabody  and  the  plant  was  put  to  other  uses. 

While  things  were  flourishing  at  the  Dye  House  a 
similar  industry  grew  up  at  Waterhill. 

In  1827  John  Hallidav  came  from  New  York  to  Lynn 
and,  to  numerous  industries  already  represented  about  the 
old  Rhodes-Phillips  mill,  added  that  of  printing  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs. Later  he  was  joined  by  his  brother  James  W. 
Hallidav. 

The  Hallidays  were  skilled  workmen  in  the  fullest 
sense.  They  came  of  an  old  Welch  family  and  had 
learned  their  trade  of  their  grandfather,  a  leading  manu- 
facturer of  Belfast.  James  was  a  designer  and  block 
cutter,  so,  skilful  that  his  work  gained  for  him  a  medal 
from  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics  Association. 
John  was  a  practical  chemist  and  unsurpassed  in  the  mix- 
ing of  colors.  The  printing  was  clone  by  hand  from 
engraved  blocks,  and  beautiful  specimens  of  their  work  are 
in  existence. 
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Specimens  of  these  blocks  maybe  found  in  the  collec- 
tion of  our  Society. 

In  1836  John  went  to  Philadelphia  and  continued  the 
business  there,  while  the  Lynn  business  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  Phillips  mill  property  came  into  the  hands  of  Henry 
A.  Breed,  "the  most  daring  and  sanguine  promoter,"  says 
one,  "Lynn  has  ever  profited  and  suffered  by."  He  built 
for  the  silk  business  a  lar^e  brick  building  on  Waterhill 
and  organized  a  concern  called  the  Boston  Silk  Dyeing 
and  Printing  Co.  They  added  largely  to  the  plant  build- 
ings for  bleaching  and   dyeing  as  well  as  for  printing. 

In  1841,  John  Switzer,  an  Englishman,  bought  and 
carried  on  the  business  until  the  great  fire  of  August  9, 
1846,  which  swept  away  the  entire  mill  property  causing  a 
loss  of  $75,000. 

The  silk  printing  found  a  new  home  on  the  brook 
farther  east  between  Strawberry  Avenue  and  Boston  Street. 
near  the  northerly  end  of  Franklin  Street. 

Here,  under  the  ownership  of  Daniel  K.  Chase,  the 
business  continued  until  1863. 

The  silk  printing  owed  its  financial  success  to  the 
interest  of  Henry  A.  Breed,  John  B.  Alley  and  Joseph  M. 
Fuller,  all  of  whom  are  known  to  most  of  you. 

SILK    WORMS 

As  a  natural  accompaniment  of  the  silk  printing,  we  are 
told  that  great  interest  was  excited  in  Lynn  and  An  other 
places  in  the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees  to  furnish  food 
for  silk  worms.  Considerable  success  attended  the  exper- 
iments but  the  matter  died  without  important  results.  The 
Dalrymple  farm  on  Oak  Street,  the  water  privilege  of 
which  was  purchased  bv  Theophilus  N.  Breed,  was 
encircled  with   mulberry  trees.       Mrs.   Caleb  Lamson  ot 
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Green  Street  has  in  her  possession  a  skein  of  silk  made 
during  this  period  the  worms  being  kept  in  the  attic  of  the 
house  occupied  by  her. 

One  gentleman  who  took  quite  an  interest  in  the  business 
had  a  few  years  since,  and  they  are  doubtless  now  in  exist- 
ence, some  handkerchiefs  woven  from  silk  produced  by 
worms  raised  by  him  and  fed  on  leaves  of  trees  which  he 
had  planted.  They  were  of  beautiful  texture  and  hand- 
somely printed  at  the  silk  printing  works  carried  on  in  Lynn, 

Mulberry  Street,  near  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
Station,  was  so  named  from  this  industry. 

BAKERY 

Hardly  were  the  ashes  of  the  great  tire  of  1846  on 
Waterhill  cooled  when  Nathaniel  Holder  and  Jesse 
Rhodes  bought  the  site  of  the  silk  factory  and  built  a  brick 
bakery  in  which  they  carried  on  business  for  several  years. 
They  were  succeeded  by  Graves  &  Martin  and  later  by 
Austin  &  Co.,  predecessors  of  the  Austin,  Young  Co.,  and 
Loose-Wiles  Co.,  owners  of  the  Sunshine  Bakery,  the 
"Baker}'  with  1,000  windows"  on  Causeway  Street,  Boston. 

INDIAN    RUBBER    MANUFACTURE 

While  the  printing  and  dveing  enterprises  were  flourish- 
ing at  the  old  and  new  Sluice  Pond  the  original  mill  site 
(opposite  the  cemetery),  where  the  brook  had  gone  quietly 
on  its  way  for  nearly  200  years,  became  the  scene  of  a  busy 
industrial  life,  which  has  continued  until  the  present  time. 

In  1835,  certain  Boston  men  were  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Boston  &  Lynn  India  Rubber  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  in  its  various  forms. 

One  of  the  Company,  Charles  C.  Nichols,  had  previ- 
ously bought  several  pieces  of  land  on  the  brook. 
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Large  buildings  were  erected  including  a  large  board- 
ing house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  on  the  present 
site  of  the  spacious  garden  on  the  right  as  one  enters  Pine 
Grove  Cemetery  through  its  main  gateway. 

This  was  in  the  height  of  the  rubber  boom. 

In  1830  a  Boston  man,  Chaffee  by  name,  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  coating  cloth  with  India  Rubber.  When 
gum  cost  five  cents  a  pound  and  rubber  shoes  brought 
from  $3  to  $5  a  pair  (think  of  the  difference  to-day)  a 
rubber  factory  promised  to  be  as  profitable  as  a  gold  mine. 

The  Roxbury  Rubber  Co.  was  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $300,000,  soon  afterwards  increased  to  $400,000, 
and  other  companies  were  rapidly  formed.  Rubber  stock 
became  the  most  popular  of  investments.  Coats,  caps, 
wagon  covers,  aprons  and  shoes  were  made  in  all  these 
factories. 

The  prosperity  was  short-lived.  Though  the  rubber 
was  waterproof  it  could  not  be  adjusted  to  temperature. 

Some  friend  sent  to  Daniel  Webster  a  rubber  cloak 
and  hat.  He  took  the  cloak  to  the  piazza  one  winter 
morning.  It  became  rigid  as  ice.  He  left  it  there  with 
the  hat  on  top.  Passers-by  in  the  dimness  thought  it  was 
the  statesman  himself  and  saluted  it  with  deference. 

Goods  manufactured  in  cold  weather  melted  when  the 
sun  grew  hot.  The  Roxbury  Company  had  $20,000  worth 
of  goods  returned  at  one  time,  and  so  offensive  was  the 
stuff  that  it  had  to  be  buried.  This  was  depressing  to 
business.  When  the  only  way  to  preserve  one's  Rubber 
shoes  was  to  keep  them  in  the  refrigerator  there  became 
some  shyness  in  buying.  Roxbury  stock  fell  to  $2.50  per 
share. 

By  1836  most  of  the  Companies  were  bankrupt. 
$2,000,000  had  been  sunk  in   the   enterprises.      Only  after 
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ten  years  of  patient,  self-denying  study  by  Goodyear,  was 
the  secret  of  vulcanizing  rubber  discovered,  and  the  industry 
again  put  upon  its  feet.  Our  home  enterprise  was  short- 
lived like  the  rest,  and  went  out  of  existence  in  the  same 
way,  the  property  being  taken  on  execution  and  sold  in 
1S41. 

WALL    PAPER    PRINTING 

It  was  bought  by  Bigelow  &  Barry,  Worcester  men, 
who  used  the  plant  for  printing  wall  paper. 

For  them  Stephen  D.  Pool  the  elder  was  designer  and 
block  cutter,  having  learned  the  art  from  the  Hallidays 
(mentioned  in  connection  with  the  paragraph  on  silk  print- 
ing)- 

This  business  was  continued  about  twenty  years, 
ceasing  with  the  death  of  one  of  the  partners  and  the 
removal  from  the  city  of  the  other.  The  mill  is  still,  how- 
ever, the  scene  of  daily  activity,  being  a  part  of  the  factory 
plant  of  Pevear  &  Co.,  morocco  finishers. 

WHALING 

Leaving  the  old  mill  for  the  second  and  last  time  and 
turning  our  steps  to  the  southwest,  at  the  mouth  of  Saugus 
River  we  may  view  the  site  of  an  industry  that,  more  than 
any  other,  aroused  the  public  enthusiasm,  the  Whaling 
Industry  of  1829-39. 

Judge  Newhall  describes  it  as  *fone  of  the  most 
remarkable  enterprises  in  the  history  of  the  old  town."    * 

The  industry  was  started  by  Hezekiah  Chase  who 
associated  with  him  Mr.  Nehemiah  Berry  under  the  firm 
name  of  Hezekiah  Chase  &  Co.  Mr.  Chase  had  for  some 
three  years  been  connected  with  New  York  parties  who 
owned  two   whaling   ships  the  "Atlas,"  and  the  "Louisa." 
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These  were  transferred  with  their  cargoes  on  board  at  sea 
to  the  new  firm,  their  cargoes  being  subsequently  landed  at 
Gray's  Wharf  in  Boston. 

In  183 1-2  a  wharf  was  built,  storehouses,  coopers 
shop,  and  boat  builders  shop  were  erected,  a  sailmakers 
loft  fitted  up,  and  the  river  dredged  at  an  expense  of  $1,000 
by  the  firm. 

The  first  whaling  ship  to  land  her  cargo  at  the  wharf 
was  the  Atlas  in  1833,  repairs  upon  the  ship  being  made 
by  ship  carpenters  from  Boston. 

The  arrival  of  the  Atlas  was  the  signal  for  general 
rejoicing. 

Finding  that  if  the  enterprise  was  to  be  successful  ship 
carpenters  would  be  required  to  overhaul  and  make  repairs, 
a  shipyard  was  located  and  carried  on  bv  Gideon  C. 
Bigelow. 

A  rope  walk,  likewise,  was  erected  on  West  Neptune 
Street  and  was  soon  in  successful  operation  with  machinery 
and  steam  power. 

Two  new  ships  were  built,  a  brig  of  180  tons  called 
the  Chase,  and  a  schooner  of  120  tons  named  the  Berry. 
The  launching  of  the  Chase  was  the  occasion  of  a  grand 
gala  day  for  Lynn,  all  business  being  suspended.  The 
former  of  the  two  ships  traded  between  here  and  Cape- 
town, Cape  of  Good  Mope,  while  the  latter  engaged  in  the 
coasting  business.  A  schooner  larger  than  the  Berry  was 
built  and  sold  out  of  town.  This  was  the  last  effort  at 
shipbuilding  in  West  Lynn.  *       f 

The  business  as  such  had  been  the  foundation  of  many 
a  fortune,  and  the  pioneers  in  this  industry  in  Lynn  entered 
upon  it  with  visions  of  large  profits. 

Signs  of  commercial  success  were  abundant,  and  for 
a  time  the  business  prospered. 
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In  1834  tne  Lynn  Whaling  Co.  was  established,  the 
trustees  at  one  time  being  Isaiah  Breed,  Francis  S.  New- 
hall  and  John  Alley,  3rd.  This  company  was  the  owner 
of  the  ships  Clay,.  Ninus  and  Commodore  Preble,  and  also 
of  three  fishing  schooners  which  were  sent  to  the  Grand 
Banks  for  codfish.  The  fish  were  brought  to  the  wharf 
and  cured  there  on  fishflakes  near  the  shipyard. 

Besides  these,  the  Xahant,  and  the  Badger  may  be 
properly  included  in  the  list  of  ships  owned  by  Lynn  peo- 
ple, though  the  Badger  was  never  in  Lynn  and  the  Nahant 
only  to  receive  her  outfit. 

The  names  of  the  Lynn  whalers  became  household 
words.  The  Commodore  Preble  was  the  favorite  and  con- 
tinued to  engage  in  the  carrying  trade  long  after  Saugus 
River  had  been  abandoned. 

But  for  several  years  business  of  all  kinds  had  been 
pushed  too  far  and  a  reaction  following  the  panic  of  1837 
came  suddenly  and,  in  its  effects,  was  far  reaching. 

This,  together  with  the  failure  of  the  Xahant  Bank, 
crippled  many  and  killed  enterprise  and,  after  the  bridge 
of  the  Eastern  Railroad  over  Saugus  Rjver  was  built  in  1838, 
no  ship  came  to  the  wharf. 

The  late  John  C.  Houghton  says  of  the  close  of  this 
enterprise  : 

"Little  remains  to-day  to  remind  one  of  the  busy  years 
irom  1830  to  1840  excepting  the  wharf,  the  new  streets, 
(now  oldj  and  a  few  dwellings.  The  great  warehouses 
were  removed  to  the  central  part  of  the  city,  one  Of  tftem 
at  least  floated  thither  on  immense  scows  by  the  way  of  the 
river  and  harbor.  It  is  still  in  use.  A  building  once 
known  as  the  "boat  factory"  at  the  landing  is  a  well-to-do 
residence  in  Breed's  Square.  The  store  in  which  Stewart 
Hand  sold  tarpaulins  and  other  conveniences  of  sailor  life, 
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is  a  modern  parlor.  The  Bigelow  mansion  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  Most  of  the  houses  on  River  Street  in  1835,  have 
been  moved  to  more  convenient  neighborhoods.  The 
Chase  estate  with  its  fields,  orchards  and, mansion  has  been 
swept  by  the  wave  of  improvement,  and  upon  it  stands  no 
less  than  thirty  modern  residences  and  the  school-house  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  mansion  itself  is  a  hotel  on  Western 
Avenue."  Nearly  eighty  years  have  passed  since  the  first 
whale  ship  arrived  in  Saugus  River.  The  Lynn  of  that 
day  with  its  6,000  inhabitants  has  given  place  to  a  new 
Lynn  of  90,000,  yet  we  may  doubt  if,  even  with  the 
development  of  modern  business  methods,  the  enterprise 
and  business  acumen  of  our  merchants  of  to-day  will 
greaty  exceed  those  of  the  times  of  which  we  write. 

STEAM    HEATING    AND    POWER 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  brief  consideration  of  an  industry 
modern  both  as  to  its  invention  and  to  its  place  in  our  local 
history. 

The  Holly  system  of  furnishing  steam  for  heat  and 
power  was  the  invention  of  E.  P.  Holly  of  Lockport,  New 
York.  It  was  expected,  and  confidently  predicted  by  its 
inventor  and  promoters,  that  within  a  few  years  it  would 
furnish  power,  heat  and  light  to  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
world. 

Under  Mayor  Sanderson  a  company  was  organized  in 
July,  1880,  as  The  Citizens  Steam  Power  &  Steam  Heat- 
ing Co.  *       ' 

Its  principal  lines  of  piping  were  laid  and  the  system 
in  operation  in  November. 

The  plan  as  outlined  was  to  furnish  heat  and  power 
by  means  of  a  central  station  and  pipes  through  the  streets 
to  carry  the  steam  to  factory  or  dwelling  as  desired. 
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In  January,  1881,  there  were  received  more  than  one 
hundred  applications  for  power. 

Many  of  Lynn's  business  men  were  members  of  the 
Co.,  the  power  house  of  which  was  on  Beach  (now  Wash- 
ington) Street  with  its  office  on  Exchange  Street  on  the 
site  of  the  present  administration  building  of  the  Lynn  Gas 
&  Electric  Co. 

In  additition  to  the  business  of  power  and  heating  it 
was  proposed  to  lay  alongside  the  steam  pipes  gas  pipes 
to  supply  gas  manufactured  under  the  Lowe  process  and 
familiarly  known  as  water  gas,  but  this  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  Lynn  Gas  Co.,  and  the  pipes  were  never 
laid. 

The  steam  pipes  were  lap-welded  wrought  iron  tubes 
6  1-2  inches  in  diameter.  These  were  wound  with  asbestos, 
hair  felting,  porous  paper,  manilla  paper  and  stripes  of 
wood  fastened  with  copper  wire  and  the  whole  thrust  into 
a  cedar  log  bored  so  that  the  pipes  would  just  fit. 

From  the  first,  the  pipes  in  the  streets  were  most 
objectionable.  The  heat  that  escaped  caused  bare  ground 
in  winter  wherever  the  pipes  were  laid  and  a  dusty  line 
along  the  main  streets  in  summer.  Explosions,  too,  were 
frequent  from  the  condensing  of  the  stream  in  the  boxes  at 
the  intersection  of  the  streets  where  the  pipes  branched. 
July  27,  1882,  a  serious  explosion  occurred  at  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Munroe  streets  that  set  a  score  of  factories 
idle  and  knocked  the  business  on  the  head.  Subscribers 
fell  off  rapidly  and  steam  heating  and  power  were-  giy/en 
up.  The  company  then  commenced  manufacturing  fuel 
gas  using  the  old  steam  pipes.  Failure  in  this  branch  also 
resulted  and,  in  1889,  the  whole  business  was  sold  to  the 
Lynn  Gas  Company.  In  the  great  fire  of  that  year  the 
works  were  destroyed  leaving  nothing  to  the  Gas  Company 
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but  the  elimination  of  a  competitor  and  the  worthless  pipes. 
These  were  a  constant  annoyance  to  the  company  as  leak- 
age in  their  own  pipes  would  follow  the  old  pipes  making 
it  almost  impossible  to  locate  the  sources  of  the  leaks. 

FARMING 

Doubtless  the  industry  in  the  early  days  most  univers- 
ally occupying  the  attention  of  the  community  was  that  of 
farming  beginning  immediately  with  the  coming  of  the  first 
settlers. 

In  the  year  1630,  we  are  told  the  "great  body  of  50  per- 
sons" settled  in  all  parts  of  the  town  and,  seeking  the  most 
promising  locations,  each  occupied  from  10  to  200  acres 
and  some  even  more.  They  possessed  a  large  stock  of 
horned  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  swine,  the  three  last  named 
pastured  on  Nahant  being  tended  there  by  a  shepherd. 

They  cultivated  large  fields  of  barley,  wheat  and  flax, 
much  of  the  first  named  being  made  into  malt  for  beer. 

In  1634,  Hon.  John  Humphrey  and  his  wife,  the  Lady 
Susan,  came  over  to  occupy  the  former's  farm  of  500  acres. 

In  1637  it  is  recorded  that  there  were  but  thirty-seven 
farms  in  the  Bay  Colony,  most  of  which  were  owned  in 
Lynn. 

In  1638  and  1639  a  division  of  the  town  lands  was 
made,  the  allotment  ranging  from  800  acres  given  to  Lord 
Brook ;  500  acres  to  Thomas  Willis :  500  to  Edward 
Holyoke ;  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting,  200  acres ;  Thomas 
Cobbet  the  teacher,  200  acres ;  and  so  on  down  in  varying 
amount,  some  being  granted  as  low  as  to  acres.  The 
whole  division  amounted  to  8,680  acres. 

Subsequent  to  this  division,  the  court  granted  to  Lynn 
land  extending  into  the  county  six  miles,  this  territory  being 
for  many  years  called  Lynn   and  is  now  known   as  Lynn- 
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field.  A  little  later  an  additional  grant  was  made,  this 
latter  territory  being  known  as  Lvnn  Village,  and  included 
Reading,  North  Reading  and  Wakefield.  In  1706  a  final 
allotment  was  made  the  town  reserving  only  the  training 
field  or  common.  With  the  increase  in  the  population 
these  farms  have  been  cut  up  and  sold  for  city  lots  for 
manufacturing  and  residential  purposes,  until  the  farms 
remaining  as  such  from  the  early  days  are  almost  or  quite 
outside  the  boundaries  of  our  present  city. 

MISCELLANEOUS    INDUSTRIES 

But  I  must  not  weary  you  with  the  details  of  these  past 
industries.  Already  this  paper  has  exceeded  the  length 
intended  when  it  was  begun.  The  subject  is  a  prolific  one 
and  there  are  numerous  smaller  industries  worthy  of 
notice. 

Beyond  the  mention  of  his  name  in  connection  with 
his  brother  Francis  nothing  has  been  said  of  Edmund 
Ingalls,  maltster  by  trade,  and  the  brewing  tubs  that  were 
early  set  up.  Nor  has  anything  been  said  of  the  glue 
business  that  flourished  from  before  1841  until  within  a 
few  years.  Caleb  B.  xAlley,  brother  of  John  B.,  and  his 
successor,  Micajah  C.  Butman,  and  W.  L.  Searles  carried 
on  one  of  the  two  works,  first  on  Pleasant  Street  and  later 
off  Summer  Street,  near  Butman's  mill  pond.  Jonathan  M. 
Newhall  was  the  owner  of  the  other  works  being  succeeded 
by  the  Lynn  Glue  Co.  who  sold  out  to  the  Poors  of^SaJem. 

I  might  also  call  your  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
friction  matches  by  Francis  Choate  who  lived  on  Nahant 
Street,  and  whose  death  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  is  chronicled  in  the  Grindstone  of  January  31,1852, 
as  having  been  caused  by  poisoning  arising  from  his  trade. 

Dixon's  Stove  Polish,  and  lead  pencils,  too,  were  made 
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in  Lynn  about  i860,  the  latter  said  to  have  been  the  first 
lead  pencils  made  in  America. 

Samuel  Mansfield  and  John  C.  Holmes  carried  on  a 
hat  factory  in  West  Lynn,  George  W.  Otis  a  lightning  rod 
factory,  and  Jesse  Hutchinson  manufactured  stoves. 

Hill  &  Coolidge  carried  on  a  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sashes,  blinds,  and  bedsteads  on  Essex  Street, 
and  weaving  was  done  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town  bv 
John  Parrott  and  Micajah  Burrill.  The  latter  afterwards 
turned  his  attention  to  the  shoe  business.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety-nine  vears  his  funeral  occurring  on  the  ninety- 
ninth  anniversav  of  his  birth.  He  is  chronicled  as  having 
voted  at  everv  Presidential  election  from  Washington  to 
Lincoln,  and  as  having  reached  in  age  nearest  to  the 
century  mark  of  any  man  born  in  Lynn. 

A  suggestion  has  come  to  me  that  certain  gentlemen 
of  Lynn  could,  if  they  were  living  and  would',  tell  some- 
thing of  the  African  slave  trade  of  bvgone  davs. 

The  frearstone  trimmings  of  the  Washington  Street 
Baptist  church  remind  us  of  a  short-lived  industry  when 
artiflcal  stone  was  manufactured  nearly  opposite  the  church, 
at  about  where  Rogers  Avenue  leads  from  Essex  Street. 

Spinning  and  weaving,  the  making  of  soap,  of  tallow 
dips,  and  of  sulphur  matches  —  household  industries  of 
former  days — have  all  passed  away,  these  and  the  home 
manufacture  of  other  necessities  of  the  family  having 
been  taken  up  by  the  mills  and  factories  that  -have  suc- 
ceeded to  them. 

Flax  Pond  will  ever  remain  by  its  name  a  reminder  of 
the  days  when  householders  rotted  the  flax  in  the  pond  as 
a  preparation  for  its  home  use. 

I  might  tell  you,  too,  of  the  superseded  industry  of 
binding  shoes  by   hand  when  the   women  in    the    homes, 
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assisted  by  this  means  in  the  support  of  the  family.  This 
industry  passed  away  with  the  introduction  of  the  sewing 
machine,  and  only  through  Lucy  Larcom's  pathetic  poem, 
Hannah  Binding  Shoes. 

"Poor  lone  Hannah,  sitting  at  the  window  binding 
shoes,"  is  this  industry  known  to-dav. 

But  I  forbear  —  I  have  found  a  strange  interest  in  these 
old  stories  of  early  enterprise  in   the   history  of  our    town. 

After  growing  up  in  a  city  so  largely  given  over  to  a 
single  industry,  this  diversity  of  trade  in  our  early  com- 
mercial history  has  been  to  me  a  revelation. 

Surely  to  the  student  of  present  day  life  the  discern- 
ment and  energy  of  our  fathers  must  impress  us  with  their 
business  intelligence, — qualities  that  have  not  been  sur- 
passed by  their  children  of  the  present  day. 

These  stories  of  success  and  failure  give  us  a  new 
view  of  the  4<  captains  of  industry"  of  the  past  centuries, 
and  in  their  narration  we  are  brought  face  to  face  not  alone 
with  their  successes  and  failures, —  not  alone  with  their 
heroic  lives.  We  are  carried  back  into  the  atmosphere  of 
a  new  world  and  a  new  development  or,  as  has  been  so 
well  expressed  by  Dr.  Martin  in  his  paper  on  Strawberry 
Brook,  "the  evolution  of  a  community.'' 
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OLD  TIME  SALEM  SEA  CAPTAINS 

James  Silver  Xewiiall,  December  S,  1910. 


These  days  of  excursions  bv  train,  trolley  and  auto 
bring  the  eager  tourist  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
historic  Salem. 

.  The  average  traveler  goes  hither  knowing  little  of  the 
place  except  that  it  is  the  far  famed  "Witch  City,"  and  also 
the  birthplace  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  They  visit  the 
site  of  the  old  Court  House,  where  Rebecca  Nourse,  Bridget 
Bishop,  Giles  Corey  and  other  victims  of  the  gruesome 
fanaticism  of  their  time  received  the  sentence  of  death. 
They  view  Gallows  Hill  where  the  last  acts  in  the  fearful 
tragedies  were  enacted.  The  stand  before  the  birthplace 
of  Hawthorne  and  depart  satisfied,  little  realizing  that 
many  of  the  now  quiet  streets  through  which  they  pass 
were  once  filled  with  the  life  and  romance  of  a  great  com- 
mercial  activity,  or  that  Hawthorne's  father  was  a  sea 
captain  who  had  died  at  Surinam  in  1808,  while  in  com- 
mand of  a  Salem  vessel.  But  to  those  of  wider  knowledge 
of  Salem,  the  commercial  phase  of  its  history  is  of  deeper 
significance  in  the  shaping  of  the  commonwealth  than  the 
passionate  outburst  of  1692,  and  the  work  of  the  seafaring 
Americans,  hundreds  of  whom  came  from  Salem,  has 
helped  to  build  up  this  great  and  prosperous  nation.  It  is 
the  era  of  the  merchant  marine  that  we  shall  especially 
consider  this  evening. 

In  1626,  Roger  Conant,  who  is  called  "a  religious. 
sober  and  prudent  gentleman,"  with  a  little  band  of  English 
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farmers  and  fishermen,  "all  well  affected  persons,"  removed 
from  the  Plymouth  colony,  out  of  dislike  of  their  principles 
of  rigid  separation,  and  settled  at  Cape  Ann  ;  which  place 
proving  bleak  and  undesirable,  they  left  there  to  settle  in 
the  more  favored  region,  now  called  Salem,  and  described 
by  Roger  Conant  as  "a  fruitful  necke  of  land."  The 
Indian  name  for  this  territory  was  Xaumkeag,  situated  on 
a  peninsular,  with  the  Xorth  River  on 'one  side  and  the 
South  River  on  the  other,  and  running  out  into  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  Salem  was  from  the  first  and  of  necessity 
a  maritime  place. 

The  harbors  and  rivers  abounded  with  fish,  and  in 
1628  The  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  which  was  a 
trading  company,  and  claimed  ownership  of  the  land,  sent 
John  Endicott  with  a  hundred  adventurers  in  the  ship 
''Abigail,'*  to  establish  a  fishing  and  trading  post  there, 
Endicott  being  appointed  governor. 

The  next  year,  1629,  the  Home  government  wrote  to 
Endicott  to  send  as  a  return  cargo,  ''staves,  sarsaparilla, 
sumach,  2  or  3  hundred  firkins  of  sturgeon  and  other  fish, 
and  beaver  skins,"  and  thus  early  began  the   export  trade. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Home  Company  sent  six  ship- 
builders to  Salem  who  established  themselves  on  Salem 
Neck,  and  the  Home  Company  immediately  ordered  3 
shallops  for  fishing  purposes,  while  other  small  vessels  for 
fishing  and  trading  were  also  built. 

Conant  and  his  friends  had  apparently  done  little 
toward  a  settlement,  but  with  the  arrival  of  Endicott,  a 
"faire  house"  which  had  been  left  at  Cape  Ann  was  brought 
to  Naumkeag  for  the  Governors  use  and  set  upon  Washing- 
ton Street  though  the  exact  site  is  not  now  known. 

These  later  immigrants  who  arrived  in  September  had 
to  make  hasty  preparations  for  the  coming  winter.      They 
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felled  trees,  built  houses,  ploughed  the  land  they  cleared, 
hunted  and  fished,  building  stages  on  which  the  fish  could 
be  dried  and  prepared  for  consumption.  They  also  made 
treaties  with  the  Indians,  only  a  small  number  of  whom 
were  found  in  the  region  owing  to  "  a  great  and  grevious 
plague  "  which  a  few  years  previpus  had  swept  away  a 
large  portion  of  the  tribes  thereabouts. 

In  order  to  avoid  troubles  with  the  Indians  as  to  the 
land  question,  the  English  Company  wrote  to  Endicott  as 
follows  :  fr  If  any  of  the  savages  pretend  right  of  inherit- 
ance to  all  or  any  part  of  the  lands  granted  in  our  Patent, 
we  pray  you  endeavor  to  purchase  .their  title  that  we  may 
avoid  the  least  scruple  of  intrusion,"  a  verv  high  minded 
policy  which,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  acted  upon 
until  some  years  later,  then  the  colonists  fearing  that  by  a 
possible  forfeiture  of  their  charter,  the  land  they  held 
might  be  taken  aw.av  from  them,  obtained  from  the  Indians 
residing  around  Salem,  a  deed  of  the  territory  within  the 
town  for  £40. 

The  town  was  regularly  laid  out  in  house  lots  and  the 
first  houses  built  appear  to  have  been  located  in  what 
to-day  is  the  most  central  part  of  the  city.  Washington 
Street  was  the  first  street  and  was  laid  out  four  rods  wide. 
About  this  time,  the  Indian  name  Naumkeag  was  given  up 
and  the  settlement  took  its  present  name  Salem,  an  abbre- 
viation of  Jerusalem,  meaning  peace. 

As  has  been  said,  hunting  and  fishing  was  engaged 
in  by  the  colonists,  and  as  early  as  1630,  several  cargoes 
of  staves,  sarsaparilla,  fish  and  beaver  skins,  were  sent  t<» 
the  other  colonies.  Lumber  was  also  an  article  of  export, 
and  in  1637,  we  find  the  following  injunction,  ''Whereas, 
we  have  found  that  the  transportation  of  boards  and  clap- 
boards from  our  Plantation,  hath  not  only  bared  our  woods 
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verie  much  of  the  best  tymber  trees,  but  bereaved  also  our 
inhabitants  of  such  materials  whereof  they  stand  in  need, 
it  is  ordered  that  lumber  of  this  kind  be  not  transported 
without  the  leave  of  the  selectmen,  on  certain  penalties." 
Our  forefathers'  wisdom  in  this  matter  should  be  a  lesson 
to  us  of  this  generation  in  preserving  the  forests  of  the 
country  at  large. 

By  1634,  while  Plymouth  was  still  a  primitive  settle- 
ment, Salem  had  a  flourishing  commerce  with  the  Colonies 
and  Leeward  Islands. 

Between  1640  and  1650,  her  vessels  made  voyages 
not  only  to  England  but  to -the  West  Indies  and  Bermudas. 
As  the  trade  was  mainly  the  product  of  the  fisheries,  it  is 
true,  that  dried  codfish  gave  Salem  her  first  maritime 
importance,  as  well  as  every  seaboard  town  and  city  of 
New  England.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  an  effigy  of 
a  codfish  is  hanging  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  vessels  at  this  period  1640-50,  loaded  at  Salem 
with  fish  and  provisions,  then  cleared  for  some  port  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  vessels  then  made  a  run  through  the 
islands  until  the  captains  found  satisfactory  markets  for 
their  cargoes.  In  return,  they  loaded  with  sugar,  molasses, 
rum  and  cotton,  sometimes  stopping  at  the  Carolinas  for 
rice,  and  at  Virginia  and  Maryland  for  corn,  wheat  and 
tobacco.  From  this  traffic,  assorted  cargoes  were  made 
up  for  the  European  ports,  and  salt,  wine  and  manufac- 
tured articles  were  brought  back  in  return.  The  vessels 
and  ketches  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  reached  the 
West  Indies  in  safety  were  no  larger  than  the  sloops  and 
•H"hooners  which  ply  up  and  down  the  Hudson  River  to-day. 
from  twenty  to  forty  tons  burden  and  carrying  from  four 
to  six  men. 
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The  danger  to  which  these  early  navigators  were 
exposed  can  hardly  be  realized,  as  with  no  correct  charts  and 
with  the  rudest  mathematical  instruments,  they  had  no 
means  of  fixing  their  exact  location  at  sea.  They  were 
also  sure  of  encountering  storms,  variable  currents  and 
hidden  reefs,  and  the  certainty  of  hazardous  encounters 
with  pirates  and  French  and  English  cruisers. 

So  to  bring  a  vessel  through  a  long  voyage  required 
men  of  high  courage  and  indomitable  will.  These  quali- 
ties were  possessed  by  the  pioneer  Salem  seamen,  who 
were  sturdy  citizens,  many  well-to-do,  who  often  had 
several  hundred  dollars  aboard  to  invest  in  the  return 
cargo,  or  an  interest  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  sales.  Conse- 
quently, in  addition  to  their  bold  seamanship,  the  captains 
had  to  be  shrewd  traders,  for  very  much  depended  on  the 
manner  a  cargo  was  disposed  of,  if  not  consigned,  and  the 
ability  to  purchase  the  commodities  at  the  different  ports 
to  the  best  advantage  for  home  shipment,  was  necessary. 
Months  and  even  years  were  consumed  in  the  different 
voyages,  when  there  were  no  means  of  sending  any  instruc- 
tions, and  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  solely  in  the  charge 
of  the  captain. 

One  of  the  early  shipping  merchants  wrote  to  one  of 
the  masters  of  his  vessels  as  follows  :  fr  Sir,  you  being 
appointed  Master  of  my  sloop  Sarah,  now  Riding  in  ye 
harbor  of  Salem,  and  Ready  to  Saile,  my  Order  is  to  you 
that  ye  take  ye  first  opportunity  of  wind  and  rtveather  to 
Saile,  and  make  ye  best  of  ye  way  for  Barbadoes  or  Lee'd 
Islands,  and  there  enter  and  clear  ye  vessel  and  Deliver  yc 
Cargo  according  to  Orders  and  Bills  of  Lading  and  make 
sale  of  my  twelve  hogsh'd  of  fish  to  my  best  advantage, 
and  make  Return  in  ye  vessel,  or  any  other  for  Salem,  in 
such  goods  as  you  shall  see  best,  and  if   you  so  cause  to 
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take  a  freight  to  any  port,  or  hire  her,  I  leave  it  with  your 
Best  Conduct,  Management,  or  Care  for  my  best  advantage. 
So  please  God  to  give  you  a  prosperous  voyage."  The 
trust  reposed  by  the  owners  in  the  ship  masters'  good 
judgment  is  here  shown.  As  early  as  1636,  it  was  ordered 
bv  the  General  Court  that  no  goods  be  brought  out  of  any 
vessel  until  the  Captain  had  given  an  invoice  of  his  cargo 
to  the  Governor. 

The  greatest  ship  owner  of  early  Salem  was  Philip 
English.  He  was  born  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey  and  came  to 
Salem  in  1670,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  leading  merchants,  and  soon  entered  commercial  pur- 
suits, making  voyages  at  first  in  his  own  vessels  ;  in  1676, 
he  was  at  the  Isle  of  Jersey  in  his  Ketch  Speedwell.  He 
sent  vessels  to  Newfoundland,  Cape  Sable  and  Acadia  to 
catch  fish  and  then  shipped  the  products  of  his  enterprise 
to  Barbadoes,  Surinam.  Spain  and  other  countries,  carrying 
the  flag  to  these  distant  ports  and  bringing  home  riches  and 
honor  to  Salem.  In  1686,  the  New  England  flag  had  a 
cross  of  red  color  on  a  white  ground,  with  a  crown  in  the 
middle  of  the  cross,  under  the  crown  the  letters  J.  R., 
James  Rex.  The  success  of  English  was  so  great  that  in 
1683,  thirteen  years  after  his  coming  to  Salem,  he  built 
such  a  fine  house  that  it  was  known  for  150  years  as 
"English's  great  house."  He  also  owned  21  vessels, 
besides  a  wharf  and  warehouses  on  the  Neck  and  14 
buildings  in  town.  In  1692,  perhaps  on  account  of  his 
prosperity  and  also  his  adherence  to  the  Church  of  England, 
his  wife  was  accused  of  being  haughty  in  her  manner 
toward  the  poor,  and  she  was  cried  against,  examined  and 
committed  to  prison  as  a  Witch  ;  later,  he  also  was  accused 
and  both  would  have  been  executed  if  they  had  not  escaped 
from  jail  and   succeeded  in   finding  refuge  in  New  York. 
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Phillip  English  returned  to  Salem  after  the  frenzy  had 
passed  and  rounded  out  a  shipping  career  of  50  years. 
His  house  stood  until  1833,  l°ng  deserted  and  tenantless  : 
when  torn  down,  a  secret  room  was  found  in  the  garret, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  after  the  witchcraft  excitement, 
as  place  of  temporary  safety  in  case  of  a  second  outbreak. 

After  English,  Richard  Derby  called  according  to 
Hawthorne  ff  King  Derby "',  became  prominent,  sailing  his 
own  vessel,  the  ff  Ranger  "  for  Cadiz,  Malaga  and  other 
foreign  ports.  The  usual  routine  for  many  a  Salem  bov 
at  that  time  was  to  go  out  in  the  cabin  of  his  father's  vessel 
when  14  or  15  years  of  age  ;  at  20  years  he  would  be 
Captain  and  often  at  40  retired  with  an  ample  fortune. 
Many  then  became  merchants  ;  in  some  cases,  unfortunate 
investments  would  compel  them  to  again  return  to  sea. 
Hawthorne  in  writing  of  his  seafaring  ancestors  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Scarlet  Letter  said  :  "  From  father  to 
son,  for  above  a  hundred  years  they  followed  the  sea  :  a 
grey  headed  shipmaster  in  each  generation  retiring  from 
the  quarterdeck  to  the  homestead,  while  a  boy  of  fourteen 
took  the  hereditary  place  before  the  mast,  confronting  the 
salt  spray  and  the  gale,  which  had  blustered  against  his 
sire  and  grandsire.'* 

The  commerce  Mr.  Derbv  engaged  in  was  carried  on 
in  vessels  ranging  from  50  to  100  tons  burden  though  few 
vessels  exceeded  60  tons.  In  1749,  we  ^n(^  ^im  employ- 
ing the  same  methods  of  trade,  as  his  predecessor.^ 

Shipbuilding  had  been  on  the  increase  in  Salem  arid 
an  abundant  supply  of  vessels  were  now  to  be  had  and 
some  famous  shipbuilders  were  found  here,  among  them 
were  the  Beckets  and  Enos  Briggs. 

In  1757,  Mr.  Derby  retired  from  the  sea  and  became 
a  merchant,  relinquishing  his  vessels  to  his  sons.     Of  these 
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Elias  Haskett  Derby  became  the  most  eminent  of  Salem 
merchants.  He  was  born  in  1737,  and  at  an  early  age  he 
entered  his  fathers  counting  room  and  from  1760  to  1775 
was  engaged  in  extensive  trade  with  the  English  and 
French  Islands.  While  his  large  ships  were  on  their 
voyages  to  the  East,  he  employed  his  brigs  and  schooners 
in  making  up  the  assortment  for  cargoes  by  sending  them 
to  Gottenburg  and  St.  Petersburg  for  iron,  duck  and  hemp  ; 
to  France  and  Spain  and  Madeira  for  wine  and  lead  :  to 
the  West  Indies  for  spirits ;  and  to  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Richmond  for  flour,  provisions,  iron  and 
tobacco. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  American  Revolution,  he  had 
seven  "sail  of  vessels''  in  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  His 
trade  and  that  of  Salem  was  ruined  bv  the  war.  Being 
indignant  at  the  oppression  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Derby 
united  with  his  townsmen  in  fitting  out  armed  vessels  for 
the  use  of  the  Government,  for  when  hostilities  were 
declared  the  colonists  were  almost  destitute  of  ships  of  war, 
yet  they  were  about  to  engage  in  a  struggle  on  the  high 
seas  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  maratime  nations,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  their  success  to  make  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  suffer  as  much  as  possible.  Boston  and 
New  York  were  occupied  by  the  British  and  nearly  ruined, 
and  Newport,  Philadelphia,  Savannah  and  Charleston 
soon  shared  their  fate.  The  main  reliance  of  the  country 
was  turned  to  Salem  and  a  cluster  of  small  ports  including 
Marblehead  and  Beverly  to  preserve  its  intercourse  with 
Europe  and  for  supplies  and  military  stores. 

During  this  contest,  there  were  equipped  and  sent  out 
from  Salem  158  privateers  manned  by  several  thousand 
gallant  sailors  from  Salem.  They  mounted  more  than 
2,000  guns,  each  vessel  carrying  from  12  to  14  each. 
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The  number  of  prizes  taken  by  Salem  armed  vessels, 
during  the  Revolution  was  about  445  ;  about  54  of  her 
privateers  were  captured.  The  daring  deeds  performed 
by  the  officers  and  men  of  these  vessels,  deserve  more 
notice  than  history  has  given  them. 

The  armed  ships  of  Salem  performed  valiant  service 
for  the  country  ;  they  intercepted  the  transport  and  supply 
ships  sent  from  England  and  Nova  Scotia  to  the  troops  in 
Boston  and  New  York.  Thev  cruised  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  in  the  English  and  Irish  Channels,  raised  the  rate 
of  insurance  on  British  ships  to  23  per  cent.,  and  compelled 
England  to  employ  most  of  her  navy  in  convoying  merchant 
men.  In  the  struggle,  thev  rarely  yielded  to  an  equal 
force  and  John  Fiske  in  his  history  of  the  American 
Revolutions  says: 

"The  -work  of  the  American  cruisers  was  incalculable.  It  familiar- 
ized Europe  with  the  sight  of  the  American  rlag  in  European  waters.  It 
was  of  great  importance  that  Europe  should  think  of  the  new  republic  not 
as  merely  the  theme  of  distant  rumours,  but  as  a  maratime  power  able  to 
defend  itself  within  the  sight  of  the  British  coasts.'' 

The  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  found  the 
merchants  in  possession  of  many  large  and  fast  sailing 
ships  which  had  been  built  for  use  as  privateers,  and  their 
owners  determined  to  open  new  avenues  of  trade  with 
distant  countries.  The  Salem  commerce  now  received  a 
decided  impetus,  and  from  that  time  until  the  embargo 
preceding  the  War  of  1812,  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
Salem  was  at  its  height.  *       f 

Besides  Elias  Haskett  Derby,  there  were  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  two  other  prominent  Salem 
merchants.  William  Gray  always  known  as  "Billie  Gray, 
and  Joseph  Peabody  ;  these  three  owned  a  large  proportion 
of  the  shipping  there  and  their  vessels  sailed  to  nearly 
every  shipping  port. 
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The  enumeration  of  the  cargoes  that  the  ships  brought 
from  over  the  seas  stirs  the  imagination.  Rare  porcelains, 
silks  and  nankeens,  tea,  gum  copal  and  ivory,  indigo, 
sugar,  coffee,  pepper,  palm  oil,  wines,  prunes,  raisins, 
almonds,  nutmegs,  mace  and  cinnamon.  Mr.  Samuel 
Pepvs,  the  great  diarist  once  descended  into  the  hold  of  an 
"India  shippe1'  and  described  it  as  follows:  "The  greatest 
wealth  lying  in  confusion,  that  a  man  can  see  in  the 
world.  Pepper  scattered  through  every  chink,  you  trod 
upon  it ;  and  in  cloves  and  nutmegs,  I  walked  above  the 
knees/'  And  Bret  Harte  writes  of  the  old  ships  that  they 
were 

"Laden  with  odorous  gums  and  spice, 
India  cotton  and  India  rice, 
And  the  richest  silks  of  far  Cathay." 

In  1797,  the  ship  America  owned  by  Mr.  Derbv 
brought  over  the  first  elephant  ever  seen  in  the  United 
States. 

This  extensive  foreign  trade  brought  the  Salem 
merchants  into  direct  competition  with  the  great  East  India 
Company,  which  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth  on 
December  31,  1600,  and  which  was  invested  by  Charles 
II,  in  1 66 1  with  authority  "to  make  peace  and  war  with 
infidel  powers,  erect  forts,  acquire  territorv  and  exercise 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  its  settlements. "  This 
company  controlled  the  whole  trade  of  England  with  the 
Indies.  As  late  as  1800,  when  the  ship  Active  of  Salem 
arrived  at  Liverpool  with  a  cargo  of  Surat  cottons,  the 
company  compelled  her  captain  to  carry  it  to  London  and 
discharge  it  at  the  warehouse  of  the  company  in  that  city. 

In  1784,  Mr.  Derby  sent  his  barque  Light  Horse  to 
St.  Petersburg  with  a  cargo  of  sugar  and  opened  American 
trade  with  that  place.      He  then  determined   to  open  trade 
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with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  India,  and  accordingly 
dispatched  his  ship  the  Grand  Turk,  of  300  tons  on  the 
first  voyage  from  Salem  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
next  year,  he  cleared  the  same  vessel  for  Mauritus,  Bata- 
via  and  China,  making  the  first  voyage  from  New  England 
to  these  ports.  Mr.  Derby's  ships  were  the  first  to  display 
our  ensign  at  the  ports  of  Surat,  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 
Another  of  his  vessels  was  the  first  to  display  the  American 
flag  at  Siam,  and  another  made  the  first  voyage  from 
America  to  Mocha.  In  1790,  he  imported  into  Salem 
728,871  pounds  of  tea.  In  the  brief  space  of  fourteen 
years  his  vessels  made  125  voyages  by  37  different  vessels. 
In  the  records  of  the  old  shipmasters,  which  we  find 
in  their  log  books,  mention  is  made  many  times  of  the 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the  inadequate 
charts  with  which  they  were  provided.  One  captain  writes, 
"My  point  of  destination,  Muscat,  not  being  described  in 
any  of  my  books,  and  its  latitude  given  by  several  persons 
not  corresponding  nearer  than  twelve  miles,  embarrassed 
me  very  much,  and  I  was  obliged  to  proceed  with  great 
caution.  The  charts  which  I  have  are  English  and  the 
latest  extant,  still  the  coast  about  Muscat  is  very  badly  laid 
down."  Another  writes:  "A  very  dangerous  reef  was 
encountered  ;  the  charts  have  near  this  spot,  two  small 
spots  laid  down,  but  without  soundings  or  other  descrip- 
tions. I  was  near  losing  my  vessel."  The  trading  with 
foreigners  at  that  time  required  all  the  Yankee  shrewdness 
of  which  the  old  Salem  captains  had  their  full  share. 
Some  transactions  at  Manila  in  1797  will  show  that  at  that 
early  date  the  Heathen  Chinee  was  peculiar  and  under- 
stood the  game  very  well.  Contracts  had  been  made  with 
some  of  the  Chinese  there,  for  sugar,  but  the  bags  had  to 
be   examined  by    their   sound,   or  else   they   would    put  m 
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dark,  wet  sugar.  In  purchasing  indigo  at  the  same  place, 
the  Chinese, would  wet  it  just  before  offering  it  for  sale, 
thus  increasing  the  weight  as  much  as  10  or  12  per  cent. 
Attempts  would  also  be  made  by  the  natives  to  smuggle  in 
boxes  filled  with  chips  and  stones  for  indigo,  when  rilling  a 
vessel.  Another  captain  says  of  the  Chinese,  they  never 
omitted  an  opportunity  of  taking  every  advantage  of  us  or 
stealing  whatever  lay  in  their  way. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  in  hand.  In  1798,  the 
nation  appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  France, 
and  was  again  without  a  navy.  John  Adams  was  presi- 
dent, and  the  administration  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
president  to  accept  such  vessels  as  the  citizens  might  build 
for  the  service  of  the  nation,  and  pay  for  them  in  6  per 
cent,  stock.  Subscriptions  were  opened  in  Salem  and  Mr. 
Derby  and  William  Gray  each  subscribed  $10,000.  In  a 
brief  time,  $74,700  was  subscribed.  The  builder  of  some 
of  Mr.  Derby's  fastest  ships  was  instructed  to  build  a 
frigate  to  be  called  the  Essex,  860  tons,  which  was  success- 
fully launched  in  September,  1799.  She  proved  the 
fastest  ship  in  the  navy  and  captured  property  to  the 
amount  of  $2,000,000.  Admiral  Farragut  served  on  the 
Essex  as  midshipman  in  181 2. 

Mr.  Derby  erected  an  elegant  house  costing  $80,000, 
on  what  is  now  Lafayette  Street.  We  cannot  say  whether 
the  household  of  this  great  merchant  included  any  slaves, 
but  other  families  in  the  highest  walks  of  society  owned 
slaves  and  they  were  also  found  in  the  homes  of  the  clergy. 

As  earl\-  as  1638^  the  ship  Desire  returned  from  the 
West  Indies  to  Salem  and  brought  home  cotton,  tobacco 
and  negroes  from  the  Island  of  Providence,  and  Felt  in 
his  annals  says,  "  These  negroes  were  the  first  imported 
into  our  colony."        The    townsmen    as  a   whole   did    not 
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approve  of  slavery.  But  as  late  as  1769,  there  appears  in 
the  Salem  Gazette  the  notice  that  a  healthy  negro  boy  is 
for  sale. 

A  receipt  from  Capt.  Jeremiah  Page  of  Danvers  for 
slaves  purchased  in  Salem  in  1766  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  Rec'd  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Page,  58  pounds  13  shillings 
and  4  pence  lawful  money,  and  a  negro  woman  called 
Dinah,  which  is  in  full,  for  a  negro  woman  called  Combo, 
and  a  negro  girl  called  Cate,  and  a  negro  child  called 
Deliverance  or  Dill,  which  I  now  sell  and  deliver  to  ye 
said  Jeremiah  Page.'?     signed  John  Tapley. 

When  the  constitution  of  the  State  was  adopted  in 
1788,  the  slave  trade  was  prohibited  in  Massachusetts. 
Some  slaves  took  their  freedom,  but  many  in  Salem 
remained  with  their  former  masters  and  mistresses. 

William  Gray,  the  second  in  prominence  as  a  great 
merchant,  was  born  in  Lynn  on  what  is  now  Marion  Street, 
in  1760.  He  moved  to  Salem  at  an  early  age  and  entered 
the  counting  room  of  Richard  Derby.  He  became  one  of 
the  largest  shipowners  in  Salem  and  sent  his  ships  to 
Canton  and  the  West  Indies  in  which  enterprises  he  also 
accumulated  a  great  fortune.  His  splendid  mansion  became 
and  now  is  part  of  the  Essex  House.  In  1819,  he  removed 
to  Boston  and  was  chosen  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Joseph  Peabody,  the  third  in  this  trio  of  merchant 
princes  was  contemporary  with  William  Gray.  He  lived 
to  see  the  decline  of  that  commercial  prosperity  to  wf^ich 
he  had  contributed  so  much.  His  vessels  made  many 
voyages,  38  to  Calcutta,  17  to  Canton,  32  to  Sumatra,  47 
to  St.  Petersburg  and  30  to  other  parts  of  Europe.  He 
shipped  at  different  times  7,000  seamen  and  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  master  35  who  entered  his  service  as  boys. 

One  other  Salem  merchant  famous  in  later  times  whom 
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I  well  remember  was  Captain  John  Bertram.  It  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  the  first  great  merchant  Phillip 
English  was  born  on  the  Isle  or  Jersey,  and  it  was  also  the 
birthplace  of  John  Bertram  in  1796. 

He  also  came  to  Salem  when  quite  young  and  began 
his  seafaring  life  as  a  cabin  boy.  He  had  a  thrilling  and 
romantic  career.  Captured  when  on  an  American  privateer, 
he  was  confined  in  the  Bermuda  and  Barbadoes  prison 
ships,  escaping,  he  was  taken  prisoner  again,  and  carried 
to  England.  His  voyages  included  all  the  great  foreign 
ports  and  his  ships  opened  the  first  American  trade  with 
Zanzibar.  He  sent  in  1848  one  of  the  first  vessels  from 
Massachusetts  to  California  and  afterwards  engaged  in  the 
California  trade.  His  large  fortune  was  accumulated  by 
his  energy  and  rare  ability  and  he  showed  himself  a  public 
spirited  citizen  by  his  munificent  charities.  His  name 
worthily  closes  the  list  of  eminent  merchants. 

Of  the  famous  sea  captains  who  carried  out  the  motto 
of  Salem's  municipal  seal,  frTo  the  furthest  port  of  the  rich 
East,"  much  can  be  said  in  praise  of  their  heroic  qualities. 

An  early  captain  was  George  Cabot  who  had  barely 
attained  his  majority,  and  was  an  ancestor  of  Senator  Henrv 
Cabot  Lodge.  He  was  subsequently  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  and  later  U.S.  Senator. 

Captain  Harraden  was  the  brave  commander  of  the 
privateer  General  Pickering  during  the  Revolution.  This 
was  a  ship  of  180  tons  and  carried  14  six  pounders  and  a 
crew  of  45  men.  Captain  Harraden  had  many  daring 
combats  with  the  enemy  and  captured  over  1,000  cannon 
and  scores  of  rich  prizes. 

The  history  of  the  Salem  privateers  during  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  War  of  1812  is  most  interesting,  but  time 
forbids  any  extended  notice  in  this  paper. 
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Captain  Jonathan  Carries  in  1793,  while  at  Bencoolen 
learned  that  pepper  grew  wild  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
Sumatra.  On  returning  home  he  imparted  his  discovery  to 
Mr.  Jonathan  Peele,  a  prominent  merchant,  who  immedi- 
ately built  a  schooner  suited  for  this  trade  and  put  Captain 
Carnes  in  command.  The  vessel  was  named  the  Rajah 
and  sailed  in  1795,  her  destination  being  kept  a  profound 
secret.  Eighteen  months  passed  before  she  returned  to 
Salem  with  a  cargo  of  pepper  in  bulk,  the  first  ever  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  Sumatra,  which  was  sold  at 
a  profit  of  700  per  cent.  Captain  Carnes  in  1799  presented 
some  curiosities  from  foreign  shores  to  the  East  India 
Marine  Society  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Museum  of  that  Society. 

Captain  James  Silver  was  master  of  the  brig  Leander 
of  223  tons.  She  was  famous  in  her  day  for  the  value  of 
her  cargoes,  and  was  styled  "an  elegant  coppered  brig." 
He  made  voyages  to  Smyrna,  Malta  and  Mantanzas. 
The  Leander  in  three  voyages  to  Canton  paid  duties 
of  $263,294.23. 

Captain  James  Silver  was  also  master  of  the  schooner 
Sally  and  Sewell  in  1790  and  1792.  The  Lark,  Minerva, 
Perseverance,  Proponto,  Welcome,  Return  and  the  Good 
Intent  were  also  under  his  command.  Captain  Peter 
Silver,  his  son,  was  master  of  the  ship  Sumatra  on  two 
voyages,  1836  and  1841  to  Canton  and  return.  He  had 
some  interesting  experiences  which  are  noted  in  the  Kistory 
of  Salem.  At  one  time  he  sighted  a  vessel  in  distress  and 
on  boarding  her  found  a  young  woman  only  18  years  of 
age,  the  wife  of  the  Captain,  apparently  alone  on  the 
vessel,  and  distracted  by  fear.  The  crew  which  was 
largely  made  up  of  convicts,  had  mutinied  and  were  locked 
below.     The  Captain  taking  a  boat  had  started    to  go  in 
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search  of  relief,  leaving  his  wife  who  was  ready  to  kill 
herself  should  the  crew  break  loose.  Captain  Silver  res- 
cued the  young  woman,  and  her  husband,  who  was  picked 
up  later,  became  insane  from  the  fearful  ordeal  through 
which  he  had  passed. 

Again  Captain  Silver  rescued  passengers  on  the  ship 
Echo,  which  was  dismasted  and  bound  for  New  York.  He 
brought  them  safely  to  Holmes  Hole.  For  this  timelv 
assistance,  Captain  Silver  was  presented  with  a  silver 
pitcher,  by  the  passengers,  which  is  a  valued  heirloom  in 
the  family  to-day.  Captain  William  Silver  and  Captain 
James  Silver  Williams  also  commanded  Salem  vessels ; 
Captain  William  Silver  once  making  a  voyage  to  the  East 
which  consumed  nearly  three  years. 

Captain  William  Mugford,  while  commander  of  the 
ship  Ulysses  of  340  tons,  had  her  rudder  carried  away  by 
a  gale.  He  very  ingeniously  contrived  a  temporary  one 
by  which  the  vessel  was  brought  safely  to  Marseilles. 
Captain  Mugford  received  a  gold  metal  from  the  iVmerican 
Philosophical  Society,  and  his  device  wras  widely  com- 
mented on. 

The  Captain  of  the  brig  Ann  on  a  return  voyage  from 
the  east  coast  of  Africa,  lost  her  masts  and  was  otherwise 
badly  wrecked,  also  lost  mate  and  two  men.  For  the 
skill  and  success  of  navigating  the  vessel  into  port,  the 
insurance  companies  presented  the  Captain  with  a  service 
of  plate.  ^ 

It  is  noted  that  a  Salem  captain  of  the  ship  Eclipse, 
and  the  mate,  were  both  murdered  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra 
by  Malays  who  boarded  and  robbed  the  vessel. 

The  Captain  and  crew  of  the  ship  Essex,  256  tons 
were  massacred  and  the  ship  plundered  by  natives  at 
Mocha. 
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The  ship  Friendship,  $66  tons  was  attacked  by  Malays 
at  Quallah  Battoo  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra.  The  ship  was 
captured  and  five  men  killed.  Several  days  later  with  the 
help  of  other  vessels  the  ship  was  retaken. 

To  avenge  this  outrage  the  United  States  sent  the 
frigate  Potomac  to  attack  Quallah  Battoo,  which  was  done 
in  February,   1832. 

The  brig  Mexican,  227  tons,  while  on  a  voyage  to 
Rio  Janeiro  in  1832,  was  captured  by  pirates  who  had  con- 
fined the  crew  below,  robbed  and  set  on  tire.  The  Captain 
and  crew  succeeded  in  putting  out  the  flames  and  saving 
the  vessel.  The  pirates  were  afterwards  captured  and 
brought  to  Salem. 

An  interesting  account  of  Chinese  pirates  and  piratic 
warfare  in  1862,  is  given  by  Captain  John  D.  Whidden  of 
Marblehead. 

He  says  in  part :  ,f  The  pirates  had  their  villages  and 
communities  and  were  governed  by  a  chief  who  ruled  them 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  Piracy  was  a  regularly  organized 
business,  agents  on  shore,  keeping  the  marauders 
informed  of  what  would  be  profitable  captures.  Fast 
sailing  junks  were  used  by  them  often  with  10  or  12  large 
guns,  (stored  in  the  hold  if  they  ran  into  port)  and  carrying 
a  crew  of  from  90  to  100  men,  all  cruel  and  blood-thirsty, 
showing  no  mercy  when  one  was  in  their  power,  unless 
there  was  the  chance  of  a  big  ransom  being  paid. 

*  It  was  necessary  therefore  for  a  ship  -tracing  or 
freighting  in  these  waters  to  be  well  armed.  When  at  sea 
the  pirates  usual  mode  of  procedure  on  falling  in  with  a 
vessel  that  thev  deemed  safe  to  attack,  was  to  gradually 
edge  down  upon  her,  but  so  slowly  as  not  to  excite 
suspicion  until  very  near.  x\t  the  masthead  of  these  pirati- 
cal junks,  if  one  looked  closely,  would  be  seen  a  package 
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of  glass,  or  earthen  jars;  these  contained  most  villainous 
smelling  compound,  that  only  a  Chinese  could  stand,  and 
not  even  he  for  long. 

Having  approached  near  enough,  one  of  the  men 
would  be  seen  going  up  the  rigging,  and  when  aloft  the 
wheel  would  be  put  up,  and  the  junk  run  alongside,  and  the 
jars  or  bottles  dashed  down  on  the  victims'  decks.  The 
frightful  suffocating  odor  would  drive  all  below  deck,  and 
the  pirates  would  spring  from  their  concealment,  swarm  on 
board,  cutiass  in  hand,  cutting  down  all  who  opposed  them, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  vessel  would  be  in  their  posses- 
sion. It  was  always  considered  a  safe  thing  when  a  junk 
was  seen  edging  down  upon  one  of  our  vessels,  to  get  a 
gun  ready,  and  when  the  Chinaman  started  to  go  aloft  to 
drop  him  before  he  got  there.  This  accomplished,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  they  would  haul  off  and  nothing 
further  be  heard  from  them.*' 

A  deserted  brig  was  sighted  off  the  West  Indies  and 
only  the  body  of  a  boy  spiked  to  the  deck  was  found.  She 
was  probably  taken  by  pirates. 

Among  the  famous  ships  built  and  cleared  from  Salem 
was  the  Grand  Turk  built  in  1784,  one  of  the  most  famous 
vessels  in  the  Salem  annals  of  shipping,  and  the  first  ship 
trom  Xewr  England  to  visit  Mauritus,  India  and  China. 
The  brig  Active,  206  tons,  made  the  first  voyage  from 
Salem  to  the  Feejee  Islands  in  1799.  ^n  l&00i  tne  ship 
Margaret  of  295  tons  made  the  first  voyage  from  Salem  to 
Japan,  and  the  ship  Recovery,  284  tons,  first  displayed  the 
stars  and  stripes  at  Mocha.  All  these  were  built  at  Salem 
by  the  famous  builder  Retire  Becket.  The  Astrea,  321 
tons  was  the  first  American  vessel  to  visit  Manila.  The 
brig  Caravan  carried  the  first  missionaries  from  America 
to  the  East. 
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The  brig  Cleopatra's  Barge  of  191  tons  burden  was 
built  for  Captain  George  Crowninshield  for  a  pleasure  trip 
to  the  Mediterranean  in  1817,  no  expense  was  spared  in 
her  construction  or  appointments,  and  she  excited  admira- 
tion even  at  Genoa. 

The  ship  George  built  for  a  privateer  but  afterwards 
altered  into  a  merchant  ship  made  20  voyages  between 
Salem  and  Calcutta,  paying  duties  on  her  cargoes  amount- 
ing to  $651,744.  The  Brig  Henry,  119  tons,  was  fitted  out 
by  Captain  George  Crowinshield  and  sent  as  a  cartel  to 
Halifax  to  bring  back  the  bodies  of  Captain  Lawrence  and 
Lieutenant  Ludlow  who  were  killed  when  the  Chesapeake 
was  taken  by  the  Shannon  about  a  mile  off  Nahant.  On 
the  return  of  the  brig  to  Salem  in  August  14,  1813,  an 
imposing  funeral  was  held. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  vessels  of  these  times 
were  slow,  but  the  little  vessel  called  the  Spy  arrived  in 
Salem  only  no  days  from  Zanzibar. 

The  names  of  the  Salem  vessels  were  legion,  still  we 
find  that  from  October,  1798,  to  1800,  there  were  45  named 
Betsy,  33  named  Sally  and  26  named  Polly. 

Captain  Samuel  Page  of  Salem  had  ten  children,  and 
had  a  ship  named  for  each  child. 

By  1834,  there  had  been  built  in  Salem  for  the  foreign 
trade  since  1789, — a  period  of  45  years,- — 61  ships,  4  barks, 
53  brigs,  3  ketches  and  16  schooners. 

The  city  had  grown  along  the  water's  edge^and  on 
Derby  Street,  called  after  the  great  family  of  that  name, 
were  many  stately  mansions  erected  by  the  rich  merchants 
whose  homes  and  counting  rooms  overlooked  the  harbor. 
Some  of  these  fine  houses  still  remain  and  bear  witness  to 
the  wealth,  fashion  and  hospitality  of  that  period.  In  the 
spacious  rooms   with  carved   wainscoting,  French  mirrors, 
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mahogany  furniture  and  rare  Canton  wares,  many  elegant 
functions  were  held  when  Washington,  Lafayette  and 
other  celebrated  men  from  Europe  and  America  visited  the 
old  town. 

Along  the  Derby  and  Crowinshield  wharves  rose 
forests  of  masts  and  near  by  were  the  sail  lofts  where 
men  sat  on  the  floor  like  Turks  and  sewed  with  the  curious 
thimble  fastened  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  sails  for  the 
merchant  ships. 

At  the  corners  of  the  street  were  grouped  the  sailors 
bronzed  from  exposure,  some  of  them  wearing  gold  rings 
in  their  ears,  their  hands  and  wrists  decorated  with  odd 
designs  in  India  ink.  All  the  shops  on  the  street  had 
curious  wares  brought  from  over  seas.  Here  the  old  sailors 
spun  their  yarns,  and  many  of  the  youth  of  Salem  were 
undoubtedly  kept  in  the  path  of  rectitude  by  the  stories  of 
"The  Old  Man  from  Zanzibar  who  eats  youngsters,"  a  very 
successful  bogie  at  that  time. 

As  Salem  was  one  of  the  great  distributing  centers  for 
foreign  merchandise,  the  millions  of  pounds  of  tea,  indigo, 
pepper,  sugar,  8,000,000  pounds  of  the  last  commodity 
arriving  in  one  year,  without  taking  into  account  the  other 
rich  freight,  we  can  imagine  the  bustle  and  activity  at  the 
wharves  and  adjacent  streets,  in  loading  the  drays  and 
wagons,  which  were  the  only  means  of  transportation  as 
railroads  were  then  unknown.  There  was  collected  at  the 
port  of  Salem  from  1789  through  this  period  $25,000,900 
on  imports. 

For  some  time  after  Salem  ceased  to  be  a  port  to  which 
vessels  from  foreign  countries  brought  their  cargoes,  Salem 
merchants  continued  to  own  a  large  amount  of  tonnage, 
but  they  transacted  their  business  mainly  in  Boston  and 
New  York.  Where  once  vessels  were  arriving  sometimes 
two  in  a  single  day  from  India  or  other  remote   countries, 
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and  when  the  bovs  of  the  town  lav  on  the  rocks  at  the  Neck 
eager  to  sight  the  incoming  ship  and  earn  some  pocket 
money  for  the  welcome  news, —  after  the  decline  in  ship- 
ping, in  1870  the  foreign  entries  had  dwindled  to  ten. 
Where  during  the  week  ending  September  15,  179S,  seven 
Salem  vessels  (three  ships,  one  bark,  and  three  brigs) 
cleared  for  Copenhagen,  alone,  there  was  cleared  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  sixty  years  later  one  vessel 
to  the  West  Indies  and  one  to  Liverpool.  So  we  come 
back  to  the  Salem  of  to-day,  to  quiet  streets,  no  ships  in  the 
offing,  the  glamour  and  romance  of  the  sea  departed.  The 
great  houses  of  that  early  time,  destitute,  of  the  rich  life 
we  have  been  reviewing,  but  our  Nation  is  stronger,  richer 
and  more  powerful  for  the  influence  of  those  men,  who 
were  citizens  not  only  of  Salem,  but  of  the  wide  world. 

We  will  close  these  sketches  by  quoting  from  Harriet 
Martineau  who  visited  Salem  75  years  ago,  and  related 
that  the  people  there  f'  Speak  of  Fayal  and  the  Azores  as 
if  they  were  close  at  hand.  The  fruits  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean are  on  every  table.  They  have  a  large  acquaintance 
at  Cairo.  They  know  Napoleon's  grave  at  St.  Helena, 
and  have  wild  tales  to  tell  of  Mozambique  and  Madagascar, 
and  stores  of  ivory  to  show  from  there.  They  speak  of  the 
power  of  the  King  of  Muscat,  and  are  sensible  of  the  riches 
of  the  southeast  coast  of  Arabia.  Anybody  will  give  you 
anecdotes  from  Canton  and  descriptions  of  the  Society  and 
Sandwich  Islands.  ->      f 

"They  often  slip  up  the  western  coast  of  their  two  con- 
tinents, bringing  furs  from  the  back  regions  of  their  own 
wide  land,  glance  up  at  the  Andes  on  their  return,  double 
Cape  Horn,  touch  at  the  ports  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  look 
about  them  in  the  West  Indies,  feeling  a*lmost  at  home 
there,  and  land  some  fine  morning  in  Salem,  and  walk 
home  as  if  they  had  done  nothing  remarkable." 
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GENEALOGY 

Captain  John  L.  Parker,  May  16,  1901 


When  the  Lynn  Historical  Society  sent  two  blanks  to 
each  member  with  the  request  that  the\'  be  filled  out  with 
the  genealogy,  traced  back  to  the  emigrant  ancestor  of  the 
father  and  mother,  various  emotions  were  produced.  A 
small  minority  welcomed  the  opportunity,  and  at  once  filed 
with  the  Genealogical  Committee  the  required  data,  and 
our  collection  was  begun.  A  few  others,  with  a  feeling 
of  loyalty  that  moves  them  to  do  whatever  the  society 
requests  or  requires,  set  about  the  to  them  novel  task,  and 
in  time  filed  their  family  papers.  Some  more,  moved  by 
a  mild  curiosity,  began  to  inquire  about  their  ancesters 
with  a  view  at  some  time  of  furnishing  the  desired  informa- 
tion. There  were  those  who  wanted  to  know  why  the 
committee  wished  for  this  knowledge,  and  what  thev  would 
do  with  it  after  they  got  it,  and  what  good  was  it  anyway. 
Some  few  were  disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  an  interference 
with  family  matters  of  no  concern  to  them.  Realizing  that 
indifference  often  proceeds  from  a  lack  of  information,  the 
committee  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  members  of  tjae 
society  required  a  more  practical  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  our  department,  and  so  you  have  been  invited  here  this 
evening  that  we  may  together  consider  the  subject  of 
genealogy,  with  a  view  to  awaken  an  interest  in  this 
delightful  study,  which,  if  once  taken  up,  is  sure  to  hold 
the  student  in  the  bonds  of  affection. 
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Genealogy,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  discourse  on  the 
race,  or,  as  one  has  termed  it,  the  science  of  descent.  A 
recent  writer  on  this  subject,  Dr.  Henry  R.  Stiles,  whose 
text  book  is  a  most  excellent  work  for  beginners,  tnves  a 
definition  that  is  so  apt  that  I  am  tempted  to  quote  his 
words. 

"Genealogy,*'  says  Dr.  Stiles,  "is  the  science  of 
personal  identification.  It  has  for  its  object  the  discoverv 
and  permanent  establishment,  by  proofs  and  evidences 
which  would  be  conclusive  in  any  court  of  law,  of  the 
identity  of  the  individuals,  both  in  his  relations  to  those 
who  have  preceded  him  and  to  those  who  may  succeed 
him,  in  his  own  particular  family  line  ;  as  well  as  in  his 
relations  to  those  belonging  to  collateral  lines  of  the  general 
family,  of  which  he  and  they  are  members." 

Dr.  Prescott,  the  compiler  of  the  Prescott  Genealogv, 
says,  "There  is  a  principle  implanted  in  our  nature,  and 
which,  by  proper  cultivation,  increases  with  the  increase 
of  years,  which  incites  in  us  a  desire  to  trace  our  lineage 
to  remote  ancestors  ;  to  learn  from  whence  they  emigrated  ; 
when  they  landed  upon  these  shores  and  where  they  lived, 
as  well  as  where  they  died  ;  to  become  acquainted  with 
their  characters,  their  history,  their  motives  in  leaving  their 
native  countrv  and  seeking  a  home  in  the  wilds  of  America, 
together  with  the  scenes,  privations  and  hardships,  pros- 
perity and  adversity  through  which  they  passed,  and  to 
contemplate  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  thenyfor  many 
of  the  blessings  we  enjoy,  and  for  which  they  sighed,  but 
sighed  in  vain/' 

It  has  been  said  that  he  who  has  no  pride  of  ancestry 
is  not  likely  to  do  anything  that  will  make  posterity  proud 
of  him. 

To  some  extent  that  is  true,  for  it  premises   a  selfish 
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disposition  which   measures   all   things  in  their  relation  to 

his  own   advantage.      Biography  is  so  near  the  beginning 

of  history  that  with  some  it  occupies  the  first  place.      It  is 

certain    that   immediately   we   hear   of  something  done,   a 

deed   accomplished,  an   act  performed,  we  desire  to  know 

about  the   actor,   and   then   comes   biography.      The  deed 

and  the  doer  having  passed   into    history,  the  succeeding 

generations  have  a  desire  to  connect  themselves  with  those 

notable  events   and  individuals,  and  thus  become  sharers 

of  the  glory  of  the  past  and  then  we  have  genealogy.    New 

England  people  are  proud  of  their  ancestors,  and  well  thev 

may  be,  for  they  were  the  builders  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The   hardy   yeomanrv  of   England    who   formed   the    first 

band   of   pioneers   came  here  to  find  a  place  where  they 

might  worship  God  as  thev  deemed  best.      Bradley  records 

the  statement  of  Robinson   and  Brewster  where  they  say, 

f'It  is   not  with  us   as   other    men,  whom   small   things  dis- 
cs 

courage,  or  small  discontentments  cause  to  wish  themselves 
home  again."     Xo,  they  came  to  stay. 

Those  who  can  trace  their  lineage  back  to  the  little 
company  that  came  to  Plymouth  in  the  Mayflower  have 
just  reason  for  their  pride  in  their  Pilgrim  ancestry.  They 
are  of  the  same  blood  as  these  noble  men  and  women,  and 
do  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  connection  and  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  such  grand  progenitors.  The  second 
coming  from  the  old  country  was  of  the  same  class,  but 
not  for  the  same  purpose.  The  emigration  that  built  up 
the  other  plantations  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  composed 
of  younger  men,  who  saw  in  the  new  colony  an  opening 
for  their  enterprise,  a  field  in  which  they  might  labor  and 
thrive,  and  growing  up  with  the  country,  secure  and  share 
its  prosperity.  Their  coming  was  the  beginning  of  an  epoch. 
Americans  turn  back   to  this  period  as  Englishman   do  to 
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the  Norman  conquest.  Three  centuries  are  enough  for 
us  to  cover  and  the  average  New  Englander  who  can  trace 
his  line  to  his  emigrant  ancestor  is  content.  I  have  in  mind, 
however,  a  gentleman  who  insists  that  he  can  trace  his 
genealogy  directly  back  to  Adam,  and  the  evidence  he 
offers   is  interesting,   if  not  convincing. 

Assuming  that  every  member  of  the  Lvnn  Historical 
Society  desires  to  name  his  or  her  emigrant  ancestor,  the 
inquiry  follows,  how  can  the  information  be  obtained  ? 
When  I  was  in  my  teens  I  conceived  a  desire  to  know 
something  about  my  family  and  went  so  far  as  to  record 
the  names  of  the  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  of  my  father 
and  mother,  but  beyond  that  I  could  not  go,  believing  that 
the  search  would  involve  an  expenditure  of  money  that 
I  could  ill  afford.  Concluding  that  a  genealogv  was  a 
luxury  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  people  of  wealth,  the  matter 
was  dismissed.  There  were  traditions  in  the  family  re- 
garding Revolutionary  ancestors  and  Indian  lighters,  and 
the  descent  from  a  noted  woman,  the  only  one  in  America 
who  has  been  honored  with  two  monuments,  was  well 
established.  But  my  interest  in  genealogy  was  allowed 
to  remain  dormant  for  a  score  of  vears,  satisfying  mvself 
with  a  mental  resolve  to  take  it  up  when  I  reached  old 
age. 

One  day,  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  young  man  in  Worcester,  asking  me  to  what  branch 
of  my  surname  did  I  belong.  I  had  to  confess  my  ignorance, 
and  could  only  say  that  my  grandfather"  was  born  in 
Westford,  Middlesex  county,  in  this  state.  He  immediately 
replied  that  I  belonged  to  the  line  of  Abraham  Parker. 
of  Chelmsford,  as  all  the  Westford  Parkers  were  his 
descendants.  This  was  interesting.  My  identity  was 
discovered.      I    belonged   to  something  ;    had   an   ancestor 
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who  was  a  pioneer.  I  determined  to  know  more  about 
this  man  whose  name  for  the  first  time  had  been  associated 
with  my  own.  An  approaching  holiday  would  give  me 
the  requisite  time  for  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  when  it 
arrived  I  went  to  Chelmsford  to  search  the  records  of  the 
town  for  news  of  mv  live  times  great-grandfather.  I  found 
his  name,  and  the  children  that  were  born  to  him.  I  also 
learned  that  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town,  coming 
up  into  the  wilderness  with  a  company  of  pioneers  from 
Woburn.  This  was  a  revelation  to  me,  for  although  born 
in  Charlestown,  Woburn  had  been  my  home  for  nearly 
two-score  years  and  not  claiming  it  for  a  birthplace  I  was 
never  able  to  take  full  rank  with  those  who  were  native 
to  the  soil.  Turning  to  the  history  of  Woburn  I  discovered 
that  my  ancestor  was  one  of  the  founders  of  that  town, 
married  there  and  had  four  children.  Not  only  that,  but 
he  was  the  first  man  to  pav  a  tax  in  the  country.  And  I, 
during  all  my  residence  in  Woburn,  regarding  myself  as  a 
sort  of  an  alien,  naturalized  to  be  sure,  but  still  an  outsider. 
I  had  often  read  his  name,  but  never  dreamed  that  I  was 
in  any  way  connected  with  him.  Going  back  to  the  history 
of  Charlestown  I  learned  that  he  went  there  about  a  year 
after  the  settlement  of  the  village.  Following  him  to 
Woburn,  the  records  had  frequent  reference  to  him  and  I 
was  able  to  locate  the  grant  of  land  which  he  occupied. 
Still  following  him  to  Chelmsford,  I  learned  how  he  bore 
his  part  with  the  pioneers,  built  a  mill,  held  town  and 
church  office,  and  was  in  garrison  against  the'  Indians. 
The  minister  of  the  town,  during  the  years  of  service,  kept 
a  diary,  and  gaining  access  to  this,  I  learned  much  of  my 
ancestor's  life  and  the  customs  of  the  period.  His  oldest 
son,  after  serving  in  King  Philip's  war,  took  a  grant  of  land 
in   Bradford,   in   Essex  country,   and    the   Parkers  of  that 
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town,  especially  the  part  now  called  Groveland,  are  his 
descendants. 

My  next  search  was  in  the  records  of  Westford,  for  I 
had  not  yet  established  my  connection  with  my  ancestor. 
Westford  was  originally  West  Chelmsford,  and  a  grandson 
of  Abraham  helped  to  settle  that  town.  It  was  short  work 
to  follow  the  line  down  through  four  generations  to  mv 
grandfather,  and  then  the  line  was  complete.  A  visit  to 
the  old  graveyard  in  Westford  was  rewarded  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  graves  of  mv  ancestors.  Theirs  were  the 
days  of  large  families  and  the  records  unfolded  the  fact 
that  the  family  of  mv  grandparents  included  16  children. 
It  may  be  concluded  that  this  fact  was  a  matter  of  family 
pride,  for  it  is  recorded  on  the  gravestone  of  my  great- 
grandmother  that  "She  was  a  kind  and  affectionate 
mother  of  16  children,  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  friend  to 
humanity." 

I  naturally  looked  around  for  the  grave  of  her  consort, 
but  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Appeal  was  made  to  the 
town  clerk,  but  there  was  no  record  of  the  death  of  my 
great-grandfather.  The  town  books  told  of  his  service  in 
the  Revolution,  and  the  birth  of  his  children,  but  was  silent 
as  to  his  death.  Here  was  another  mystery  to  solve.  It 
finally  occurred  to  me  that  a  cousin  of  my  father,  who  was 
well  up  in  the  familv  traditions,  might  know  something  of 
the  resting  place  of  my  grandfather.  My  surmise  was 
correct,  and  the  answer  came  back,  that  after  the  death  of 
his  wife,  the  old  Revolutioner  went  to  Richmond^  Va.,  to 
live  with  a  son  who  had  gone  south  years  before,  and 
there  ended  his  days.  A  grandson  was  still  living  there, 
and  writing  to  him  I  found  that  the  old  veteran  was  buried 
in  St.  John's  churchyard  and  he  could  locate  the  grave. 
I   procured  a  bronze  marker  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
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Revolution  and  went  down  to  Richmond  and  placed  it 
over  his  resting  place,  which  is  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
venerable  church  where  Patrick  Henry  made  his  famous 
address.  When  a  prisoner  of  war,  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels,  in  1862,  I  was  carried  past  the  old  church  on  my 
way  to  Libby  Prison,  little  dreaming  that  my  ancestor  who 
had  fought  in  the  Revolution  was  sleeping  so  near  to  me. 
But  for  the   love  of   genealorrv,  the  desire  to   know  about 

O  ©-     7 

my  ancestry,  that  had  developed  in  me,  since  the  inquiry 
sent  me  by  my  Worcester  friend,  the  interesting  facts  I 
have  related  and  many  more  that  need  not  be  recounted  in 
this. connection  would  have  been  lost  to  me  and  to  our  family. 

It  was  more  common  in  the  earlv  days  than  now  for 
persons  to  make  a  will  even  though  they  had  but  a  small 
property  to  devise,  and  so  the  probate  office  of  the  county 
in  which  the  ancestor  lived  is  always  a  rich  field  of  infor- 
mation. It  sometimes  happens  that  the  will  is  probated  in 
some  other  county  than  that  where  the  testator  resides.  In 
searching  for  the  will  of  my  emigrant  ancestor,  I  found 
it  in  the  Suffolk  registry,  though  Middlesex  had  been 
incorporated  40  years  before  his  death.  The  name  of 
Governor  Andros  appears  on  the  will,  the  two  witnesses 
making  oath  before  him,  and  that  may  account  for  the  will 
being  deposited  in  Suffolk. 

In  searching  for  proof  of  Revolutionary  or  Indian 
War  service  the  archives  at  the  State  House  should  be 
examined.  While  so  engaged  I  found  the  pay  roll  signed 
by  one  of  my  three  Revolutionary  ancestors,  and  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Commonwealth  secured 
a  photograph  of  the  precious  document.  The  Pension  De- 
partment at  Washington  will  furnish  copies  of  the  pension 
of  those  who  were  granted  them,  for  service  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution. 
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One  of  the  first  requisites  of  genealogy  is  accuracy. 
No  guess  work  will  answer.  Family  traditions  cannot  be 
accepted  unless  verified  bv  records.  The  similarity  of 
names  frequently  causes  the  genealogist  much  trouble.  In 
the  emigration  of  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  it 
was  common  for  the  brothers  of  a  family  to  come  over  to- 
gether. People  sometimes  say  "There  were  three  brothers 
who  came  over,  and  I  was  descended  from  one  of  them." 
This  is  often  regarded  as  a  joke,  or  a  theory  without 
foundation,  but  there  is  more  to  it  than  is  supposed.  The 
younger  brothers  of  a  family  saw  a  v;iiance  in  those  days 
to  better  themselves  just  as  in  our  day  the  young  men  saw 
their  opportunity  in  California,  in  the  West,  and  in  Alaska. 
One  discover}-  leads  to  another,  and  in  my  hunt  for  an 
ancestor  it  was  revealed  to  me  that  he  was  one  of  a  group 
of  five  brothers.  They  all  married  after  coming  to  America 
and  remained  together  until  Chelmsford  was  settled,  when 
two  went  to  Groton  and  helped  found  that  town,  one  went 
to  Billerica  and  two  remained. 

Abraham  and  his  brother  James  had  each  a  daughter 
Hannah.  I  mention  this  fact  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of 
accuracy  in  crenealo^y.  In  a  sketch  of  Abraham  Parker 
published  in  the  New  England  Genealogical  Record  of 
1862,  complied  by  his  descendant,  Col.  Francis  J.  Parker 
of  Boston,  it  is  stated  that  Hannah  Parker,  eldest  child  of 
Abraham  and  Rose  ( Whitlock)  Parker,  married  January 
15,  1679,  Nathaniel  Blood*of  Groton.  In  all  references  to 
Abraham  Parker  which  have  since  appeared  this  statement 
has  been  repeated.  The  Groton  records  say  that  Hannah 
Parker,  daughter  of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Long)  Parker, 
married  Nathaniel  Blood  of  Groton,  June  13,  1670.  The 
will  of  James  Parker  mentions  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hannah 
Blood,  while  the   will  of  Abraham   mentions   all   his  living 
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children,  but  Hannah  does  not  appear.  This  puzzled  me 
not  a  little,  and  for  two  years  I  searched  in  vain  for  the 
solution  of  the  riddle.  At  last,  while  examining  the  history 
of  Billerica,  I  found  my  missing  Hannah,  who  had  married 
Jacob  Hamlet  of  that  town,  and  died  in  childbirth  16  years 
before  the  death  of  her  father. 

What  I  have  done  in  the  search  for  ancestors  is  detailed 
here  to  show  what  is  possible  for  all  of  us.  I  began  my 
study  in  genealogy  as  complete  a  novice  as  it  is  possible 
for  one  to  be,  and  by  successive  steps,  and  with  presevering 
determination  followed  the  clues  nearest  at  hand,  one  dis- 
covers leading  to  another,  until  I  have  collected  enough 
material  for  an  entertaining  biography  of  my  emigrant 
ancestor,  together  with  details  of  family  history  that  I  had 
never  dreamed  of.  There  are  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
are  professional  genealogists,  and  they  have  ample  employ- 
ment from  those  who  have  not  the  time  or  inclination  to 
pursue  the  study,  but  my  advice  is  f"Do  it  yourself."  It 
is  a  most  fascinating  pursuit,  and  I  know  of  no  exercise 
of  the  mental  faculties  that  will  afford  more  pleasure  than 
hunting  for  some  elusive  fact  that  has  long  been  hidden 
from  human  knowledge  in  the  wilderness  of  genealogical 
data. 

I  have  shown  how  one  may  trace  his  line  down  from 
an  ancestor  he  has  good  reason  to  believe  belongs  to  him, 
but  some,  no  doubt,  would  like  to  know  how  to  trace  their 
connection  upward ;  in  fact,  how  to  find  their  grandfathers. 
It  involves  a  search  of  family  Bibles,  town  records  and 
histories,  in  many  of  which  brief  genealogies  are  found, 
and  sometimes  the  inscriptions  on  gravestones.  Suppose 
we  only  know  the  place  of  birth  of  our  parents.  Applica- 
tion to  the  clerk  of  the  town  will  give  the  names  of  their 
parents  and  possibly  that  of  their  marriage.      The   death 
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record  also  affords  a  clue  to  the  date  of  birth,  and  in  some 
instances  the  place  of  nativity  is  indicated.  Tracing  back- 
ward is  slower  and  more  intricate  work,  but  it  is  just  as 
fascinating  as  any  of  the  labor  which  the  genealogist 
regards  as  pastime. 

After  a  line  has  been  traced  down,  it  is  well  to  go 
back  and  follow  up  the  collateral  lines.  In  this  way 
interesting  discoveries  are  frequently  made.  One  of  my 
ancestors  married  into  the  Farnsworth  family,  and  so  I 
followed  that  particular  Farnsworth  back  to  the  emigrant 
source,  and  to  my  surprise  it  was  revealed  to  me  that  one 
of  my  ancestors  was  George  Farr,  who  came  over  in  1629, 
and  was  made  a  freeman  in  Lynn  in  1635.  He  was  one  °^ 
the  grantees  of  land  in  1638,  having  30  acres  of  upland 
and  10  acres  of  marsh.  This  rind  was  of  especial  value 
to  me,  for  though  I  am  not  fr native  here  and  to  the  manner 
born,"  I  can  claim  to  be  a  "Lynner"  by  direct  descent  from 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  whose  daughter,  born  here, 
married  Mathias  Farnsworth. 

Next  to  the  town  and  county  records  the  public  library 
affords  the  greatest  aid  to  the  genealogist,  and  as  our 
librarian.  John  C.  Houghton,  and  his  assistant,  Miss 
Harriet  R.  Matthews*,  are  members  of  the  Genealogical 
Committee,  it  should  be  taken  for  granted  that  every  assist- 
ance will  be  afforded  the  inquiring  amateur.  There  is  one 
book  that  I  will  mention  as  of  special  value.  It  is  the 
Index  of  American  Genealogies.  It  gives  a  list  of  all 
publications  that  contain  any  genealogies  of  any  name  that 
is  sought.  With  this  to  start  from  the  searcher  knows  just 
where  to  look.  Our  public  library  is  particularly  rich  in 
books    useful    to    the     genealogist,    and    I    wish    to    here 

*Miss    Matthews    succeeded     Mr.    Houghton    as    librarian,    after    his    death    which 
occurred  July  26,  1905. 
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acknowledge  the  great  obligation  I  am  under  to  the  librarian 
and  his  assistants,  for  the  help  they  have  given  me  when  I 
have  been  seeking  for  hidden  knowledge. 

I  want  to  say  right  here  that  during  the  dozen  years 
that  I  have  been  interested  in  this  study  it  has  never 
interfered  with  my  regular  employment.  Outside  of 
correspondence,  which  has  been  carried  on  in  leisure 
hours,  I  have  utilized  public  holidays  for  excursions  to 
distant  towns  in  search  of  ancestral  lore,  and  found  them 
as  full  of  enjoyment  as  any  I  have  devoted  to  conventional 
pleasures. 

Our  committee  would  be  pleased  to  have  every  member 
of  the  society  test  this,  to  some  of  them,  new  form  of 
amusement,  and  contribute,  as  many  have  already  done, 
to  the  general  fund  of  information  concerning  the  men  and 
women  of  our  citv,  their  own  genealogies.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  preserve  these  family  records  as  a  part  of  the 
history  of  Lynn,  believing  that  the  more  we  know  of  one 
another  the  higher  will  be  our  mutual  respect ;  for  it  will 
appear  from  these  records  whatever  of  honorable  part  has 
been  borne  in  the  burdens  of  the  generation.  The  good 
that  this  will  do  need  not  be  stated.  Every  thinking  person 
recognizes  it,  and  as  a  rule  is  willing  to  acknowledge  it 
and  help  it  on.  To  identify  ourselves  with  those  who  have 
done  noble  deeds  is  in  itself  ennobling,  and  to  impart  the 
knowledge  we  may  possess  of  the  hitherto  unwritten 
accounts  of  those  to  whom  we  are  united  by  ties  of  kinship 
is  to  add  to  the  general  fund  of  information,  which  aggre- 
gated becomes  local  history,  and  builds  up  a  community. 

To  furnish  the  family  record  requested  by  our  com- 
mittee is  to  make  a  small  contribution  to  our  store  of 
genealogies,  and  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  library  of 
genealogy   and   biography   which    those   who    shall    come 
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after  us  will  regard  as  a  rich  treasure.  We  all  regret  that 
a  century  ago  our  ancestors  failed  to  make  as  full  records 
of  their  actions,  public  and  private,  as  they  might,  as  we 
now  earnestly  wish  they  had.  Let  us  not  fall  into  a  similar 
fault,  and  neglect  to  contribute  our  part  to  the  history  of 
our  times.  We  can  connect  ourselves  with  the  past  and 
leave  data  for  those  who  follow  us.  Let  each  one  make 
sure  of  a  personal  identification  with  those  who  founded 
the  republic,  and  thus  become  historians  through  the 
medium  of  genealogy. 
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BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE  I 

MEMBERS 

Membership  shall  consist  of  the  present  members  of 
the  voluntary  association  known  as  the  Lynn  Historical 
Society,  of  the  signers  of  the  agreement  of  association, 
and  such  persons  as  shall  hereafter  be  elected  by  the  Coun- 
cil. The  Council  shall  have  authority  to  drop  members 
from  the  rolls  for  non-payment  of  dues  for  two  years. 

Any  member  who  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum 
of  fifty  dollars  in  one  payment,  and  who  is  not  indebted  to 
the  Society  for  dues  or  otherwise,  may  become  a  life  mem- 
ber, and  be  released  from  the  payment  of  further  dues. 

ARTICLE  II 

MEETINGS 

The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
Wednesday  evening  in  January,  time  and' place  to  be 
determined  by  the  Council.  Twenty  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  A  less 
number  may  adjourn.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by 
direction  of  the  Council  or  President,  and  shall  be  called 
upon  the  written  request  of  twenty  members. 

ARTICLE  III  *       ' 

COUNCIL 

The  entire  executive  control  and  management  of  the 

affairs,  property,  and  finances  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested 

in  a  Council,  which  shall  consist  of  twenty-four  members. 

*The  Council  shall  be  constituted  and  elected   as  follows  ; 
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The  President,  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer 
shall  be  members  thereof  ex  officiis.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  society  for  the  year  1910  there  shall  be  elected  six- 
members  of  the  Council  for  the  term  of  three  years,  six 
for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  six  for  the  term  of  one  year. 
At  each  annual  meeting  thereafter  there  shall  be  elected 
six  members  to  serve  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

The  Council  shall  appoint  all  committees  for  special 
work,  and  all  subordinate  officers  and  agents,  and  make  all 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  itself  and  them. 

ARTICLE  IV 

OFFICERS 

The  officers  shall  consist  of  President,  three  Vice 
Presidents,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  ballot,  and  shall  be  members  ex  officiis  of  the 
Council.  They  shall  perform  the  usual  duties  of  such 
officers,  and  such  other  duties  as  the  Council  may  require. 
In  case  of  the  occurrence  of  any  vacancy  in  office,  or 
in  the  Council,  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  the  Council 
shall  at  their  next  meeting  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  unex- 
pired term  by  election, by  ballot. 

ARTICLE  V 

DUES 

The  admission  fee  shall  be  one  dollar,  and  the  annual 
assessment  shall  be  two  dollars,  payable  on  July  first  of 
each  year. 

ARTICLE  VI 

AMENDMENTS 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting 
regularly  called,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present. 


Members  of  Lynn  Historical  Society 

Corrected  to  January  10,  19 12 

Members  are  requested  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  any  change  in  address. 


HONORARY   MEMBERS 

June  19,  191 1.        Hutt,  Frank  Walcott 38  Exchange  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Kimball,  Rufus 54  Harwood  St. 


LIFE  MEMBERS 


Sept.  9,  189S.         Baker,  Alfred  Landon Lake  Forest,  111. 

March  18,  1S99.    Baker,  Harry  Mudge 115  Ocean  St. 


MEMBERS 

July  26,  1909.        Aborn,  Frank  Parker 195  Ocean  St. 

July  26,  1909.        Aborn,  Grace  Berry  (Mrs.  Frank  P.)   .  .    .  195  Ocean  St. 
Feb.  19,  1906.        Abbott,  Alice  Cooper  (Mrs.  Warren  J.) 

25  Atlantic  Terrace 
May  16,  1910.        Abbott',  Alice  Goodsel  (Mrs.  Fred  B.)    .    .  27  Nahant  PI. 

April  27,  1897.     Abbott,  Waldo  Lovejoy 25  Atlantic  Terrace 

Oct.  20,  1902.        Albree,  John    .    .  279  Humphrey  St.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Oct.  21,  1907.        Alden,  Miss  Grace  Crafts 125  Johnson  St. 

July  29,  1901.        Allen,  Eliza  Maria  (Mrs.  Walter  B.)        .    .  2  Walden  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.       Allen,  Frederick 25  Wolcott  Rd. 

Nov.  15,  1909.      Allen,  George  Harrison 340  Broad^t. 

May  23,  1904.        Allen,  Miss  Helen  X 80  Franklin  St. 

Oct.  20,  1902.        Alley,  Miss  Addie  Horton 1  Chestnut  Ave. 

Nov.  15,  1909.      Ames,  George  Frederick 136  Euclid  Ave. 

Dec.  16,  1902.        Amory,  Elizabeth T.  Snelling  (Mrs.  Augustine  H.) 

Dedham,  Mass. 
Sept.  18,  191 1.      Andrew,  John  Charles  States,   158  Crest  Avenue, 

Revere,   Mass 
Oct.  21,  1907.        Andrews,  Flora  Edith  (Mrs.  Edwin  F.).  .  11  Shepard  St. 
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July  2S,  1902.  Arrington,  Alfred  Augustus 44  Rockaway  St. 

Feb.  20,  1905.  Aspimvall,  Miss  Minnie  Ida   ...        .    ...  3  Lewis  St. 

July  26,  1909.  Atherton,  Albert  Henry 178  Ocean  St. 

July  26,  1909.  Atherton,  Carrie  Alice  (Mrs.  Albert  H.)    .  178  Ocean  St. 

June  20,  1910.  Atherton,  Edith  Hall  (Mrs.  Horace  H.,  Jr.) 

53  Lincoln  Ave.,  Saugus 

June  20,  1910.  Atherton,  Horace  Hale,  Jr.  .    .    53  Lincoln  Ave.,  Saugus 

July  26,  1909.  Atherton,   Laurence  George 11  Nichols  St. 

July  26,  1909.  Atherton,  Maude  Tuttle  (Mrs.  L.  G.)  .    .    11  Nichols  St. 

Jan.  27,  1902.  Atkins,  Annie  Jackson  (Mrs.  Frank  W.) 

4  Lake  View  Ave. 

Jan.  27,  1902.  Atkins,  Frank  Wilbur 4  Lake  View  Ave. 

June  16,  1902.  Attwill,  Louis  Hulen 15  Ocean  Terrace 

April  27,  1S97.  Atwood,  Luther 8  Sagamore  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Bacheller,  Edward  Franklin 38  Broad  St. 

July  26,  1909.  Bacheller,  Mrs.  Eliza  Berry      .    .  101  North  Common  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Bacheller,  Nathaniel  Johnson 38  Broad  St. 

Feb.  19,  1906.  Bailey,  Miss  Katharine 11  Chancery  Ct. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Baird,  William  Lewis 37  Elm  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Baker,  Frederick  Ezra 9  Portland  St. 

Sept.  30,  1901.  Baker,  Lydia  Maria  (Mrs.  William  E.)    .  112  Johnson  St. 

March  iS,  1S99.  Baker,  Lynette  Dawes  (Mrs.  Harry  M.)    .    115  Ocean  St. 

June  19,  1905.  Balcom,  Emily  Osborne  (Mrs.  John  A.)     .    203  Lewis  St. 

June  19,  1905.  Balcom,  John  Alvin 203  Lewis  St. 

Feb.  15,  1904.  Bangs,  Charles  Howard 130  Green  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Bangs,  Mrs.  Martha  Philpot  Swett  ....  130  Green  St. 

March  12,  1900;  Barker,  Ralph  Emerson 76  Hamilton  Ave. 

April  27,  1S97.  Barney,  Charles  Neal 18  Grosvenor  Pk 

Feb.  20,  1905.  Barney,  Miss  Lydia  Louise 103  Green  St. 

June  20,  1904.  Barney,  Maizie  Blaikie  (Mrs.  Charles  N.) 

18  Grosvenor  Pk. 

Dec.  17,  1906.  Barney,  Mary  Louise  (Mrs.  William  M.)  .    103  Green  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Barney,  William  Mitchell 103  Green  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Barris,  Anna  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Joseph  M.)  .    .70  Broad  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Barris,  Joseph  Morgan 70  Broad  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Barry,  John  Mathew 23  Tudor  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.  Barry,  Joseph  Lewis 23  Tudor  St. 

Dec.  30,  1901.  Barry,  Sarah  Barter  (Mrs.  Theodore)        .    .    Ayer,  Mas>. 

Oct.  28,  1901.  Barry,  William  Joseph       568  Essex  St. 

Jan.  28,  1898.  Bartlett,  Ella  Doak  (Mrs.  John  S.)    .    .    .    61  Atlantic  St. 

Jan.  28,  189S.  Bartlett,  John  Stephen 61  Atlantic  St. 

Sept.  20,  1909.  Basset,  William -    •  55  Baltimore  St. 
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Feb.  21,  1910.      Batchelder,  George  Hall 23  Lincoln  St. 

April  21,  1902.  Bauer,  Fannie  Miller  (Mrs.  Ralph  S.) 

169  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

April  21,  1902.     Bauer,  Ralph  Sherman 169  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

Oct.  iS,  1909.       Beardsell,  George  Richardson 20  Prescott  PI. 

Dec.  20,  1909.      Bedard,  Joseph  Armand .     11 1  Leighton  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.  Bedard,  Rose  Louise  (Mrs.  J.  A.)    .    .    .111  Leighton  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.  Bennett,  Alice  Emogen  (Mrs.  W.  H.)   .    15  Red  Rock  St. 

June  20,  1904.  Bennett,  Frank  P.  .    .  Main  St.,  R.  F.  D.,  Saugus,  Mass. 

March  S,  1901.     Bennett,  George  Edwin .  94  Lafayette  Pk. 

April  27,  1S97.    Bennett,  Josiah  Chase 7  Mason  St. 

Jan.  20,  1907.  Bennett,  Nancy  L.  (Mrs.  Frank  P.) 

Main  St.,  R.  F.  D.,  Saugus,  Mass. 

Dec.  20,  1909.      Bennett,  William  Henry 15  Red  Rock  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Berg,  Miss  Tekla  Amalia  Josefina    .    .    .        1  Atlantic  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.      Berry,  Henry  Newball  .    ...        27  Nahant  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Berry,  Mabel  Lavinia  (Mrs.  H.  N.)  .    .    .    .  27  Nahant  St. 

Feb.  iS,  1907.  Berry,  Sarah  Catharine  (Mrs.  Benjamin  J.)  238  Ocean  St. 

June  9,  1S99.  Berry,  Susannah  Witherell  (Mrs.  John  W.) 

105  Franklin  St. 

Mar.  15,  1909.     Bessom,  Eugene  Angier 239  Eastern  Ave. 

Mar.  27,  1900.      Bessom,  William  Blaney 75  Superior  St. 

Nov.  19,  1906.      Black,  Everett  Hudson 16  Hanover  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.  Black,  Josephine  Chaplin  (Mrs.  T.  C.)    .    16  Hanover  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.      Blair,  Orrin  Currier 79  North  Common  St. 

Nov.  24,  1897.     Bliss,  George  Spencer 11  Light  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Bliss,  Mary  Gerry  Brown  (Mrs.  George  S.)     11  Light  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.      Blood,  Arthur  Josiah 556  Chestnut  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.     Blood,  Charles  Otis 18  Grosvenor  Pk. 

Oct.  28,  1898.       Blood,  Eldredge  Hugh 157  Maple  St. 

Nov.  15,   1909.  Blood,  Lizzie  Brown  (Mrs.  C.  O.)    .    .  18  Grosvenor  Pk. 

June  20,  1904.      Bowen,  Miss  Abby  Maria 63  Fayette  St. 

July  26,  1909.       Boyer,  Elmer  Elsworth 30  Endicott  St. 

July  26,  1909.       Boynton,  Charles   Herbert 12  Ocean  Terrace 

July  26,  1909.       Boynton,  Herbert  Pickering 15  Mansfield  PI. 

July  26,  1909.  Boynton,  Lizzie  Mabel  (Mrs.  Herbert  P.)  15  Mansfield  PI. 

Feb.  20,  1900.       Breed,  Miss  Lydia  Adelaide 17  Nahant  St. 

^ay  IS>  I9°5-  Breed,  Alice  Maria  (Mrs.  Joseph  J.)  .   .    252  Lynnfield  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.       Breed,  Charles  Norcross 22  Atlantic  St. 

July  26,  1909.       Breed,  Charles  Otis 12  George  St. 

May  iS,  1 90S.  Breed,  Clara  Ella  (Mrs.  Frank  M.) 

62  Burrill  St.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Tune  20,  1904.      Breed,  Miss  Clara  Levenia 212  Lewis  St. 
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Sept.  19,  1910.  Breed,  Edith  Gove  (Mrs.  George  Herbert)  .  24  Wave  St. 
Sept.  19,  1904.     Breed,  Effie  Thomson  (Mrs.  Nathaniel  P.) 

9  Washington  Sq. 

June  1,  1897.         Breed,  Miss  Emma  Hawthorne 69  Newhall  St. 

April  26,  1900.     Breed,  Florence  Louise  (Mrs.  Warren  M.) 

9  Kensington  Sq. 
Nov.  28,  1899.      Breed,  Frances  Tucker  (Mrs.  George  A.)  .  56  Bassett  St. 

Feb.  21,  19 10.      Breed,  Francis  Stewart 18  Baltimore  St. 

Nov.  28,  1899.      Breed,  George  Albert 56  Bassett  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Breed,  George  Herbert 24  Wave  St. 

March  21,  1910.  Breed,  George  Wesley 50  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

April  22,  1903.    Breed,  Hannah  Pope  (Mrs.  Bowman  B.) 

9  Washington  Sq. 

April  27,  1897.    Breed,  Henry  Wilbour 48  Nahant  St. 

Dec.  30,  1901.      Breed,  Miss  Isabel  Morgan 69  Newhall  St. 

March  26,  1901.  Breed,  Lilla  Mabel  (Mrs.  Charles  O.)  .  .  .  54  Elm  St 
Feb.  21,  1910.       Breed,  Lillian  Gertrude,  (Mrs.  Henry  W.)    4S  Nahant  St. 

April  22,  1903.    Breed,  Nathaniel  Pope 9  Washington  Sq. 

April  27,  1907.    Breed,  Stephen  Lovejoy 15  Newhall  St. 

June  20,  1904.      Breed,  Walter  Hervey 18  Cherry  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Breed,  Warren  Mudge 9  Kensington  Sq. 

Oct.  19,  1908.       Brevoort,  Mabel  (Mrs.  Harry) 28  Norcross  Ct. 

Sept.  30,  1901.      Brown,  Miss  Bethany  Smith 83  Green  St. 

Sept.  20,  1909.     Brown,  Charles  Albert 9  Ocean  Terrace 

Nov.  19,  1906.      Brown,  Kate  Murray  (Mrs.  Joseph  G.)    .    .    83  Green  St. 

Sept.   18,1911.     Bruce,  Webster 80  Baker  St. 

June  20,  1910.      Bubier,  Annie  Saunderson  (Mrs.  Nathan  G.) 

11  Hardy  Road,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

April  27,  1897.     Bubier,  Frederick  Louis 23  Lafayette  Pk. 

April  27,  1897.  Bubier,  Harriott  Mudge  (Mrs.  Frank  P.)  1S5  Franklin  St. 
May  19,  1903.  Bubier,  Helen  Putnam  (Mrs.  Eugene  H.)  213  Boston  St. 
April  27,  1S97.     Bubier.  Miss  Joanna  Attwill     .    .    .    .  172  Washington  St. 

Jan.  15,  1906.       Bubier,  Miss  Joanna  Mary 92  Johnson  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Bubier,  Mary  Ada  (Mrs.  S.  Arthur)     ...   62  Bassett  St. 

April  27,  1907.     Bubier,  Miss  Mary  Adelaide 17  Lafayette  Pk. 

Dec.  30,  1901.  Bubier,  Mary  Ella  (Mrs.  Frederick  L.)  ..23  Lafayette  Pk. 
April  27,  1897.    Bubier,  Nathan  George 

11  Hardy  Road,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

April  27,  1897.     Bubier,  Samuel  Arthur 62  Bassett  St. 

June  20,  1910.       Buffum,  Walter  Nutting Brookline,  Mass. 

March   iS,  1899.  Buker,  Frank  Emery  ...  22  King  St.,  Abington,  Mass. 

April  27,  1S97.     Bultinch,  Charles  Frederick 184  Lewis  St. 

April  18,  1910.     Burditt,  Ellen  Lord  (Mrs.  Charles.  A.) 

Beacon  St.,  Brookline 
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Nov.  21,  1910.  Burnham,  Charles  Amos  .    .    .    .  12  King's  Beach  Terrace 

Nov.  21,  1910.  Burnham,  Lucy  Pinkham  (Mrs.  Charles  A.) 

12  King's  Beach  Terrace 

April  27,  1S97.     Burrill,  Miss  Abby  Maria 44  Hanover  St. 

Jan.  16,  1905.       Burrill.  Miss  Ellen   Mudge 23  Nahant  PL 

Nov.  19,  1906.      Burrill,  Harrison  Parrott 23  Nahant  PI. 

April  27,  1S97.     Burrill,  William  Abbott 44  Hanover  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Burrill,  William  Stocker 23  Nahant  PI. 

May  20.  1907.  Burrows,  Miss  Elizabeth  Campbell    ....    90  Ocean  St. 

Nov.   15,  1909.     Burrows,  Walter  Irving 74  Lafayette  Pk. 

June  20,  1904.  Butman,  Grace  Everett  (Mrs.  William  W.) 

49  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

Feb.  16,  1903.  Buzzell,  Mary  Caroline  (Mrs.  Oscar  W.)  49  Lafayette  Pk. 


April  21,  1902.     Caldwell,  Elizabeth  Whipple  (Mrs.  George  H.) 

52  Cherry  St. 
June  20,  1904.  Caldwell,  Ella  Lee  (Mrs.  Daniel  I.)  .  .  46  Graves  Ave. 
March  26,  1901.  Caldwell,  Sarah  M.  N.  (Mrs.  Luther  C.) 

23  Caldwell  Crescent 

Sept.  18,  1911.     Carpenter,  Alfred  Ernest 3  Breed  Terrace 

Sept.  30,  1 901.     Carswell,  Joseph  Warren .    .  47  Broad  St. 

March  21,  1904.  Caunt,  Joseph  .  619  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
March  21,  1904.  Caunt,  Lucy  (Mrs.  Joseph) 

619  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Feb.  2,  1901.         Chase,  Alice  Breed  (Mrs.  Philip  A.)  .    .47  Baltimore  St. 

Dec.  19,  1910.      Chase,  Charles  Henry 23  Baker  St. 

Feb.  15,  1904.       Chase,  Ella  Frances  (Mrs.) no  Broad  St. 

Oct.  15,  1906.       Chase,  Grace  Greenwood  (Mrs.  I.  Clarkson) 

206  Ocean  St. 

Oct.  15,  1906.       Chase,  Isaiah  Clarkson 206  Ocean  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.       Chase,  Maud  Brisella  (Mrs.  M.  W.)  .    .    .15  Euclid  Ave. 

Dec.  20,  1909.       Chase,  Mial  Woodbury 15  Euclid  Ave. 

Dec.  20,  1909.      Clark,  Charles  Freeman  .    .  41  Taylor  St.,  Saugus,  Mass. 

Oct.  18,  1909.       Clark,  Harold  Swain i^Gree/i  St. 

Sept.  20,  1909.     Clarke,  Nathan  Dane  Appleton    ....    59  Exchange  St. 
Feb.  21,  1910.       Clifford,  Miss  Frances  Edna 

239  Lafayette  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 
SePt-  30,  1 901.  Clough,  Abbie  Mahalath  (Mrs.  Charles  BO70  Cherry  St. 
April  27,  1897.  Clough,  Harriet  Kelley  (Mrs.  Micajah  P.)  253  Ocean  St. 
March  24,  1902.  Clough,  Martha  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Orville  A.) 

28  Baltimore  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Clough,  Micajah  Pratt 253  Ocean  St. 

March  24,  1902.   Clough,  Orville  Alberton 28  Baltimore  St- 
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Feb.  21,  1910.  Coates,  Frederic  Sumner     ......  21   Highland  Ave. 

March  26,  1901.  Cobb,  Bessie  Brown  (Mrs.  Carolus  M.)     .    10  Nahant  St. 

March  26,  1901.  Cobb,  Carolus  Melville 10  Nahant  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Coffin,  Charles  Albert 264  Ocean  St. 

March  8,  1901.  Colburn,  Clifton 2  Sagamore  St. 

Dec.  17,  1906.  Colburn,  Gertrude  Scott  (Mrs.  Clifton)  .    2  Sagamore  St. 

Dec.  28,  1903.  Collins,  Anna  Louise  (Mrs.  Charles  A.)    .8  Prescott  PI. 

Oct.  26,  1900.  Conner,  Adalaide  Marie  (Mrs.  James  H.)  27  Sagamore  St. 

Oct.  16,  1911.  Conner,  James  Henry 27  Sagamore  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Conway,  Charles  Henry 196  Ocean  St. 

Jan.  28,  1904.  Cowles,  Miss  Harriet  Anne 31  Franklin  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Crawford,  Lester  Joseph 26  Williams  Ave. 

April  27,  1897.  Cross,  Charles  Alfred 14  Chase  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Currier,  Emily  Pinkham  (Mrs.  B.  W.) 

Deer  Cove  and  Boulevard 

Nov.  27,  1904.  Cutts,  Miss  Grace  Renton       9  Lookout  Terrace 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Dame,  Melvin  Azariah 487  Western  Ave. 

April  26,  1900.     Darcy,  Alice  Maud  (Mrs.  John  W.)     ....     12  Park  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Darcy.  John  William     •. 12  Park  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Dearborn,  Edward  Dearborn 24  Elm  St. 

Sept.  18,  191 1.     Delnow,  Grace  Phillips 1  Arlington  St. 

Jan.  10,  1903.        Delnow,  Merrill  Fillmore 61   South  St. 

Dec.  19,  1910.       Demarest,  Abby  Wilson  (Mrs.  David)    .    .  47  Bassett  St. 

June  16,  1902.       Demarest,  David 47  Bassett  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.       Dick,  Alexander  Wilson 32  Walden  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.       Dick,  Jessie  Maria  (Mrs.  A.  W.)  ....      32  Walden  St. 
April  17,  1903.     Donohoe,  Miss  Alice  Maud  ....     33  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

Jan.  15,  1906.        Donovan,  Daniel 21  High  Rock  St. 

Jan.  16,  1911.        Dorman,  Estelle  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  William  E.) 

29  Red  Rock  St. 

Oct.  20,  1902.       Dorman,  William  Edwin 29  Red  Rock  St. 

May  15,  1905.       Downing,  William  Ellems iS  Wolcott  Road. 

July  26,  1909.       Downs,  Franklin  Herbert 12  Kensington  Sq. 

Oct.  16,  191 1.        Drown,  Celia  Atwood  (Mrs.  Francis  P.) 

124  Washington  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.      Dunbar,  Everett  Henry 16  Circuit  Ave. 

March  18,  1S99.    Dunn,  Anna  Lincoln  (Mrs.  Lewis  D.)    .22  Portland  St. 
March  8,  1901.     Durland,  Henrietta  (Mrs.  Robert  M.) 

Cherry  St.,  Hamilton,  Mass. 
Feb.  9,  1899.         Dwyer,  Elmer  Francis 34  Maple  St. 

April  22,  1903.     Earl,  Miss  Georgia  Katrine 12  Tudor  St. 

June  20,  1904.       Earl,  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  ........    12  Tudor  St. 
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April  27,  1S97.     Earle,  Anthony no  Henry  Ave. 

April  27,  1S97.     Earle,  Miss  Louise  Snow no  Henry  Ave. 

Dec.  20,  1909.       Edson,  John  Francis 502  Western  Ave. 

July  26,  1909.        Edson,  Nathan  Willis 49S  Western  Ave. 

June  15,  1903.       Eilenberger,  Edgar 18  Elsmere  PI. 

Nov.  19,  1906.  Ellis,   Agnes  Jane  (Mrs.  George  M.)  .    .  40  Sagamore  St. 

Nov.  19,  1906.      Ellis,  George  Modastus 40  Sagamore  St. 

Oct.  2S,  1901.  Emerson,  Anna  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Henry  P. )  205  Ocean  St. 

Nov.  19,  1906.  Falls,  Hannah  Lizzie  (Mrs.  Henry  B.)  .    .  11  Sachem  St. 

Nov.  19,  1906.      Falls,  Henry  Bacon 11  Sachem  St. 

Dec.  30,  1902.       Farquhar,  John  Malcolm 9  Bassett  St. 

Nov.  21,  1910.      Farrow,  Maud  Dorothy 60  Essex  St. 

May  15,  1905.  Field,  Emma  Judson  (Mrs.  C.  H.)  ....    517  Essex  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.      Fish,  Walter  Clarke 21  Wave  St. 

June  20,  1904.       Fiske,  Miss  Maria  Cummings 35  Centre  St. 

Nov.  17,  1902.  Flint,  Anna  Steen  (Mrs.  Frank  E.)  .  2S  Atlantic  Terrace 

Nov.  17,  1902.      Flint,  Frank  Edward .     28  Atlantic  Terrace 

June  19,  1905.  Fogg,  Harriet  Adaline    (Mrs.  J.  Manson)  27  Lincoln  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Forsyth,  Katherine  Isabel  (Mrs.  William)  .    16  Baker  St. 

Oct.  iS,  1909.       Forsyth,  William 16  Baker  St. 

Feb.  24,  1902.  Foster,  Susan  Maria  (Mrs.  George)    .    .    3  Ocean  Terrace 

Dec.  17,  1906.      Fraser,  Eugene  Bartlett 8  Sanderson  Ave. 

Nov.  15,  1909.      French,  Edward  Vinton 22  Park  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.  French,  Gertrude  Mix  (Mrs.  H.  R.)     .    .    .    .    iS  Park  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.       French,  Henry  Richardson       18  Park  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.  French,  Mary  Wentworth  (Mrs.  E.  V.)  .    .    .  22  Park  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.       Frizzell,  Frank  Hazen  • 9  Cobbet  PI. 

Sept.  15,  1902.     Fry,  James  Boyce Greenville,  N.  H. 

April  27,  1897.  Fuller,  Addie  Green  (  Mrs.  Charles  S. )  53  Atlantic  Terrace 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Gage,  Anna  Lincoln  (Mrs.  F.  H.) 

130  Atlantic  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Gage,  Frank  Herbert 

130  Atlantic  Ave.,  Swampscqtt,  Mas*. 

Feb.  18,  T907.       Gale,  Samuel,  Sr 98  Vine  St. 

Jan.  15,  1906.  Galloupe,  Francis  Ellis, 

336  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  27,  1902.        Gay,  Charles  Webster 25  Exchange  St. 

Sept.  18,  1911.     Gerrish,  Clarence  Edwin 10  Hamilton  Ave. 

Sept.  iS,  1911.  Gerrish,  Lucy  Anna  (Mrs.  Clarence  E.)  10  Hamilton  Ave. 

Nov.  15,  1909.      Goddard,  Frederick  Augustine 151  Ocean  St. 

Dec.  19,  1910.  Goldsmith,  Mary  Ann  Choate  (Mrs    William.  F.) 

12  Mason  St. 
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Dec.  19,  1910.       Goldsmith,  William  Franklin 12  Mason  St. 

Jan.  2S,  1904.  Goldthwait,  Georgianna  Lewis  (Mrs.)  .  177  Chatham  St. 

July  28,  1S99.  Goldthwait,  Martha  Elenor  (  Mrs.  E hen  )  .  iS  Portland  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Goodell,  Abner  Cheney,  Jr.  .  4  Federal  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Aug.  18,  1902.      Goodell,  Miss  Addie  Grace 4  Broad  St. 

Feb.  2,  1901.         Goodridge,  Charles  Sewell 79  Johnson  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.  Goodridge,  Georgianna  Frothingham  (Mrs.  Micajah  N.) 

109  Lawton  Ave. 

Jan.  20,  1907.  Goodridge,  Nellie  Marsh  (Mrs.  Charles  S.)  79  Johnson  St. 

March  12,  1900.  Goodwin,  Daniel  Webster.    .    .    .    129  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

Feb.  24,  1902.  Goodwin,  Joseph  Warren    ....     •   .    .  8  Burchstead  PI. 

Feb.  24,  1902.  Goodwin,  Martha  Smith  (Mrs.Joseph  VV.)8  Burchstead  PI. 

Jan.  10,  1903.  Goodwin,  Mary  Carr  (Mrs.  Daniel  W.) 

129  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

Sept.  17,  1906.     Gordon,  Edward  Bertelle 174  Lewis  St. 

Jan.  27,  1902.       Gordon,  Frederick  Allston 624  Chestnut  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.  Gordon,  Miss  Julia  Ann  .  215  First  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dec.  24,  189S.  Gove,  William  Henry    .    254  Lafayette  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Gowen,  Howard  Earl 20  Lookout  Terrace 

April  27,  1897.     Graham,  George  Herbert 3  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

June  20,  1904.  Graham,  Martha  Louise  (Mrs.  George  H.) 

3  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

Feb.  20,  191 1.       Granger,  John  Tyler 51  Collins  St. 

July  26,  1909.        Grant,  George  Benjamin 12  Mansfield  PI. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Graves,  Edwin  Johnson  .     10  Vine  St.,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Sept.  20,  1909.      Gray,  George  Henry 26  Ocean  St. 

Sept.  19,  1910^  Gray,  Hannah  Augusta  (Mrs.  William  T.) 

105  Laighton  St. 

Sept.  20,  1909.  Gray,  Nellie  May  (Mrs.  George  H.)    ...   26  Ocean  St. 

Sept.  iS,  1911.     Gray,  William  Thomas 105  Laighton  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.       Green,  Eugene  Andrew 141  Washington  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.      Green,  Eugene  Franklin 141  Washington  St. 

April  27,  1897.      Green,  Henry  Harrison 144  Franklin  St. 

Oct.  20,  1902.  Green,  Susan  Frances  (Mrs.  Charles  L.)v.    9  Prescott  PI. 

May  18,  1908.  Green,  Mary  Anne  (Mrs.  S.  Henderson)  80  Lafayette  Pk. 

Oct.  18,  1909.       Gregory,  George Kimball  Rd. 

Nov.  15,  1909.      Grover,  Byron  Eugene        179  Ocean  St. 

Dec.  28,  1900.       Grover,  Charles  Shreve 109  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

Nov.  15,  1909.      Grover,  James  Hubert 40  Baltimore  St. 

July  26,  1909.  Grover,  Mary  Rogers  (Mrs.  Charles  S.)    . 

109  Lynn  Shore  Drive. 

April  27,  1897.     Hacker,  Miss  Sallie  Hannaford 66  Nahant  St 

Jan.  16,  191 1  Hall,  Lucile  Reynolds  (Mrs.  Walter  A.) 

15  Hardy  Rd.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
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Jan.  16,  1911.        Hall,  Walter  Atwood  .  15  Hardy  Rd.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

April  27.  1S97.      Hannan,  Joseph  Francis 36  Rogers  Ave. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Harding,  Julia  Barnes  (Mrs.  Joseph  \V.)  .  33  Nahant  St. 
April  27,  1897.     Harmon,  Maria Batchelder  (Mrs.  Rollin  E.) 

S9  North  Common  St. 
April  27,  1897.     Harmon,  Rollin  Eugene    .    .    .    .     S9  North  Common  St. 

Dec.   19,  1910.     Harney,  Patrick  Joseph 103  Washington  St. 

Nov.  2S,  1S99.      Hastings,  Charles  Houghton 163  Ocean  St. 

Jan.  27,  1902.        Hastings,  Lucie  Ingalls  (Mrs.  Charles  H.)  163  Ocean  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.        Hastings,  Wilmot  Reed 38  Exchange  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Hawkes,  Nathan  Mortimer Saugus,  Mass. 

Nov.  15,  1909.      Hayden,  Miss  Annie  Laura 23  Chestnut  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.      Hayes,  Harry  Fairfield 72  Newhall  St. 

March  15,  1909.  Haywood,  Annie  Cowles  (Mrs. Charles  E.) 34  Harwood  St. 

March  15,  1909.  Haywood,  Charles  Edward 34  Harwood  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.       Hill,  Abbie  Maria  (Mrs.  Herbert  M.)    .    80  Lafayette  Pk. 

March  26,  1901.    Hill,  Miss  Charlotte  Farnsworth 9  Prescott  PI. 

March  26,  1901.  Hill,  George  Barnum 120  Lewis  St. 

Sept.  20,  1909.     Hill,  Herbert  Melvin So  Lafayette  Pk. 

April  27,  1897.     Hilton,  Eliza  Learned  (Mrs.  Charles  S.)  .  16  Henry  Ave. 

Nov.  15,  1909.     Hines,  John  Joseph 40  Rogers  Ave. 

Feb.  16,  1903.       Hitchcock,  Eliza  Preble  (Mrs.  Fred  S.)  .    112  Jenness  St. 

April  27,  1899.     Hitchings,  James  Winchester 176  Ocean  St. 

Dec.  28,  1900.       Hixon,  Lucilla  Delia  (Mrs.  Warren  S.)    .    .  65  Baker  St. 

Dec.  2S,  1900.       Hixon,  Warren  Sewall 65  Baker  St. 

Feb.  21,  1010.       Hobby,  Walter  Remington, 394  Summer  St. 

Oct.  20,  1902.       Hodgdon,  Charles  Ellsworth 

,  95  Banks  Road,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Dec.  16,  1907.       Hodges,  Miss  Nannie  Pennock 

81  Middlesex  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Jan.  27,  1902.        Hoitt,  Augusta  Lauretta  (Mrs.  Augustus  J.) 

13  Henry  Ave. 

Jan.  28,  1904.        Hoitt,  Augustus  Joshua 13  Henry  Ave. 

July  26,  1909.        Hoitt,  Charles  Lewis 90  South  Common  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Holder,  Miss  Caroline  Healey 9  Tapley  St. 

March  27,  1900.    Holder,  Miss  Harriet  Ella 9  Tapley  St. 

Dec.  28,  1900.       Holder,  William  Channing Middleton,  Mass. 

July  26,  1909.        Holman,  Stephen,  150  Atlantic  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Sept.  19,  1904.     Homan,  Henry  Hurst 24  Fearless  Ave. 

Sept.  19,  1904.     Homan,  Mariajosephine  (Mrs.  Henry  H.)24  Fearless  Ave. 

July  28,  1902.        Hood,  Miss  Harriot  Maria 23  Wentworth  PI. 

Dec.  28,  1900.       Hood,  Miss  Julia  Pond 254  Ocean  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Howe,  Oliver  Raymond 20  Bedford  St. 
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Dec.   19,   1910.     Hoyt,   Albert  Morrill 

23   Mountain  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Oct.  iS,  1909.       Hovt,  Jarvis  Gilbert 12  Crescent  Ct. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Hovt,  Joseph  Morrill 145  Lewis  St. 

Dec.   19,   1910.      Hoyt,  Josephine  Tebbetts  (Mrs.  Albert  M.) 

23  Mountain  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Feb.  21,  1910.  Hoyt,  Mary  Alice  (Mrs.  Joseph  M.)  .  .  .  145  Lewis  St. 
Feb.  21,  1910.  Hunt,  Clarence  Nathaniel  Poor  ....  274  Western  Ave. 
Dec.  17,  1906.       Iluskins,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Samuel  C.)    .    .    144  Lewis  St. 

Dec.  19,  1910.       Hussey,  John  Byron 20  Avon  St.,   Cliftondale 

Oct.  18,  1909.       Hutchinson,  James  Abbott 

35  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dec.  14,  1898.  Ingalls,  Edwin  Warren 98  Laighton  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Ingalls,  Emma  Frances  (Mrs.  Jerome)    .    .  229  Ocean  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Ingalls,  James  Frederick 605  Western  Ave. 

April  27,  1S97.  Ingalls,  Jerome 229  Ocean  St. 

May  20,  1S98.  Ingalls,  Miss  Mary  Mower 189  Essex  St. 

Jan.  17,  1900.  Ingalls,  Robert  Collyer 53  Commercial  St 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Jackson,  Charles  Henry 155  Chestnut  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Jackson,  Charles  Selvin 25  West  Baltimore  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Jackson,  Lilian  Fuller  (Mrs.  C.  S.) 

25  West  Baltimore  St. 

Feb.  21,1910.       Jaques,  Rupert  Ward 88  South  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.      Jarvis,  Charlotte  Matilda  (Mrs.  Charles  Edwin) 

11  Eastern  Ave. 

Oct.  16,  1911.      Jarvis,  Edwina  Walden 11  Eastern  Ave. 

Jan.  27,  1902.       Johnson,  Addie  Mabel  (Mrs.  A.  Justus) 

137  Elmwood  Road,  Swampscott 
April  27,  1S97.     Johnson,  Andrew  Dudley  ........  16  Shepard  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Johnson,  Anna  Louisa  (Mrs.  Enoch  S.)  .   55  Atlantic  St. 
April  27,  1897.     Johnson,  Asa  Justus  .    .  137  Elmwood  Road,  Swampscott 

April  27,  1S97.     Johnson,  Benjamin  Newhall 109  Nahant  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909       Johnson,  Charles  Sawyer 44*  Breed  St. 

Jan.  27,  1902.       Johnson,  Ellen  Maria  (Mrs.  Rufus  A.) 

35  Lincoln  Ave.,  East  Saugus,  Mass. 

April  18,  1910     Johnson,  Elliott  Clark 62  Mall  St. 

Sept.  15,  1902.     Johnson,  Harriette  Ellen  (Mrs.  Joseph  B.)  .    18  Broad  St. 
April  7,  1S99.      Johnson,  Lizzie  Bishop  (Mrs.  Edwin  II.) 

181  North  Common  St. 
April  27,  1897.     Johnson,  Luther  Scott 226  Ocean  St. 
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Dec.  22,  1S97.  Johnson,  Lydia  Hacker  (Mrs.  A.  Dudley)  .  16  Shepard  St. 
April  7,  1S99.      Johnson,  Mary  May  (Mrs.  Luther  S.)     .    .  226  Ocean  St. 

June  25,  1906.      Johnson,  Miss  Susan  Louisa 55  Atlantic  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Johnson,  Virginia  Newhall  (Mrs.  Benjamin  N.) 

109  Nahant  St. 
April  20,  1909.     Jordan,  Effie  Dodge  Chase  (Mrs.  Henry  F.) 

8  Chestnut  St. 


Oct.  15,  1906.        Keene,  Paul  Munroe 259  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

Jan.  20,  1907.        Keene,  Susanne  Newhall  (Mrs.  William  G.) 

16  Prescott  PI. 

Nov.  13,  1S99.       Keene,  William  Gerry 16  Prescott  PI. 

Dec.  17,  1906.        Keene,  William  Henry 259  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

March  iS,  1S99.    Keith,  Emma  Barnard  (Mrs.  Ira  B.)    ...  34  Nahant  St. 

March  26,  1901.  Keith,  Ira  Bliss 34  Nahant  St. 

Dec.  iS,  1911.      Kimball,  Abbie  Maria  Breed  (Mrs.  Warren  M.) 

18  Clayton  St. 
Feb.  21,  1910.  Kimball,  Ella  Augusta  (Mrs.  Nelson  W.)  114  Nahant  St. 
Jan.  10,  1900.       Kimball,  Frank  Wallace 

93  Atlantic  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Nov.  15,  1909.      Kimball,  James  Wooley,  153  Elmwood   Rd.,  Swampscott 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Kimball,  Nelson  Winslow 114  Nahant  St. 

Jan.  10,  1900.       Kimball,  Sylvia  Hamlin  (Mrs.  Frank  W.) 

93  Atlantic  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
July  26,  1909.        Kirkpatrick,  George  Holland   .  .    192  South  Common  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Knight.  Thomas  Benton 79  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

Oct.  18,  1909.       Knowlton,  William  Franklin 54  Autumn  St. 

Jan.  19,  1903.  Lamson,  Hannah  Gove  (Mrs.  Caleb)   .  .    .    124  Green  St. 

Aug.  17,  1903.  Laxton,  John  W.  R 112  Exchange  St. 

July  26,  1909.  Law,  George  Burrill 252  Essex  St. 

July  26,  1909.  Law,  Sarah  Frances  (Mrs.  George  B.)  .    .   252  Essex  St. 

July  26,  1909.  Lazenby,  Albert 57  Breed  St. 

Jan.  20,  190S.  LeCaine,  Hattie  A.  (Mrs.  Barclay  F.)     .    .    35  Cherry  St. 

Nov.  15,  1909.  Lee,  Alice  Moulton  (Mrs.  C.  S.)  .    .    -  15  Grosvenor  Pk. 

Nov.  15,  1909.  Lee,  Charles  Sumner 15  Grosvenor  Pk. 

July  26,  1909.  Lee,  Isaac  Shipman 39  Breed  St. 

Dec.  11,  1901.  Lee,  Julia  Bassett 39  Breed  St. 

July  26,  1909.  Leonard.  James  Wilkes 1  Nichols  St. 

July  26,-1909.  Leonard,  Mary  Barberie  (Mrs.  James  W.)  .  1  Nichols  St. 

L>ec.  26,  1900.  Lewis,  Carrie  Shillaber  (Mrs.  Lloyd  G.)    .    87  Ocean  St. 

May  19,  1902.  Libbey,  Olive  Augusta  (Mrs.  George  E.)  .  84  Silsbee  St. 
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Sept.  21,  190S.  Lincoln,  Sarah  Ada,  (Mrs.  William  E.).l68  Williams  Ave. 

Sept.  21,  190S.     Lincoln,  William  Everett 16S  Williams  Ave. 

Jan.  27,  1S99.  Little,  Mary  Frances  (Mrs.  William  B.)    .    13  Nahant  St. 

Jan.  27,  1S99.        Little,  William  Brimblecom 13  Xahant  St. 

April  7,  1S99.  Littlefield,  Horatia  Appleton  (Mrs.  William  B.) 

35  Franklin  St. 

April  iS,  1S9S      Littlefield,  Miss  Melissa  Jane 35  Franklin  St. 

April  7,  1S99.        Littlefield,  William  Bradbury 35  Franklin  St. 

July  26,  1909.        Logan,  Thomas  Henry Kimball  Rd. 

Dec.  20,  1909.       Lord,  George  Francis     .        18  Wave  St. 

Jan.  27,  1902.  Lovejoy,  Alice  Louisa  (Mrs.  Charles  A.)     .    64  Broad  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.       Lovejoy,  Charles  Averili 64  Broad  St. 

Aug.  26,  1901.      Lovering,  Miss  Mary  Adelaide       S  Portland  St. 

May  20,  1S9S.       Lummus,  Henry  Tilton 11  Wolcott  Rd. 

April  26,  1900.  Lummus,  Lucinda  Mudge   (Mrs.  William  W.) 

43  Cherry  St. 

Dec.  17,  1906.  Lummus,  Nellie  Stetson  (Mrs.  Henry  T.)  11  Wolcott  Rd. 

April  27,  1897.      Lummus,  William  Wirt 43  Cherry  St. 


Dec.  17,  1906.  Mace,  Florence  Hall  (Mrs.  Frank  W.)    .       15  Mace  Place 

March  21,  1904.  Mace,  Frank  William 15  Mace  Place 

Oct.  23,  1907.  Macfarlane,  George  Sidney  .    .        .    .  56  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

April  7,  1S99.  MacLean,  Mary  A.  (Mrs.  Alexander)  .    .  235  Summer  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Magrane,  Patrick  Byrne 247  Ocean  St. 

Jan.  28,  1904.        Mangan,  John  Joseph 174  South  Common  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Mansfield,  Perley  Balch 19  Nichols  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Marden,  Gertrude  May  (Mrs.  James  Archibald) 

North  Conway,  N.  II. 

Nov.  23,  1S99.      Marsh,  George  Ezekiel 12  Ireson  Ave. 

July  26,  1909.  Marsh,  Helen  Marie  (Mrs.  Frank  A.  E.)     .    .  2  Baker  St. 

Nov.  23,  1899.      Marsh,  James  Morrill 12  Ireson  Ave. 

July  26,  1909.        Martin,  Archibald  Herbert 29  Broad  St. 

March  8,  1901.  Martin,  Angie  Porter  (Mrs.  George  H.)   3S8  Summer  St. 

Dec.  19,  1910.      Martin,  Edward  Fortesque N  .  48/Nahant  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Martin.  George  Henry 388  Summer  St. 

Jan.  27,  1899.        Martin,  James  Pope 22  Atlantic  St. 

Sept.  30,  1 901.     Martin,  Miss  Sadie  Woodbury 388  Summer  St. 

Dec.  19,  19 10.      Maxwell,   Henry  M ...   164  Euclid  Ave. 

Dec.  19,  1910.  May,  Laura  Fernald  (Mrs.  Lyman  A.)  .    .    317  Essex  St 

Dec.  19,  1910.      May,  Lyman  Albert ...  317  Essex  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Matthews,  Miss  Harriet  Louise     ....    125  Johnson  St. 

June  1,  1S97.  McArthur,  Annie  E.  (Mrs.  John  A.)    .    .     22  Atlantic  St. 
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May  16,  1910.  Melville,  Alice  Black,  (Mrs.  George  C.) 

99  Banks  Road,  Swampscott 

Feb.  iS,  1909.       Merrill,  Albert  Rowe 24  Wolcott  Rd. 

Feb.  18,  1909.  Merrill.  Harriet  Elvira  (Mrs.  Albert  R.)  .  24  Wolcott  Rd. 

Dec.  20,  1909.  Metcalf,  Emma  Norcross  (Mrs)    ....  7  Lafayette  Pk. 

Oct.  18,  1909.       Miller,  Hiram  Emery 63  Atkins  Ave. 

Dec.  19,  1910.       Miller,  William 31    Minot  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Mills,  Henry  James  20  Chestnut  St.,  East  Saugus,  Mass. 

Jan.  16,  191 1.        Mills,  Joshua 31  Phillips  Ave. 

Dec.  19,  1910.  Moore,  Helen  B.  (Mrs.  Arthur  L.)  .....  54  Mall  St. 

Sept.  18,  1911.     Moore,  Walter  Byron 19  Summit  Ave. 

July  26,  1909.        Morgan,  John  Francis 194  Maple  St. 

Oct.  iS,  1909.  Morgan,  Sarah  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  J.  F.)    .    .    194  Maple  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Morrill,  Charles  Henry 32  Clifton  Ave. 

April  27,  1S97.  Moulton,  Miss  Katherine  Rebecca   ....    71  Federal  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Mower,  Earl  Augustus >......     16  Nahant  PI. 

April  27,  1S97.  Mower,  Emma  F.  Page  (Mrs.  Earl  A.)  .    .    16  Nahant  PL 

May  16,  1910.       Mower,  Frederick  Tennyson 31  Howard  St. 

July  28,  1902.       Mower,  Martin  Van  Buren 100  Essex  St. 

Jan.  29,  1900.        Mudge,  Miss  Ann  Amelia 84  Green  St. 

Dec.  28,  1900.       Mullin,  James  Dearborn 58  Newhall  St. 

Jan.  2S,  1898.  Mullin,  Sarah  Abby  (Mrs.  James  D.)    .    .    58  Newhall  St. 

Sept.  18,  191 1.  Munsey,  Addie  Julia  (Mrs.  Percy  F.) 

29  Andrew  Rd..  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Dec.  20,  1909.      Neal,  George  Chesley *  .    .  17  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

April  27,  1S97.     Neal,  William  Elijah 127  Nahant  St. 

Nov.  21,  1910.  Nealley,  Willis  Grafton  .  New  Hospital,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  18,  1909.       Neath,  Thomas  Richardson 15  Wolcott  Rd. 

Jan.  10,  1903.  Neely,  Margaret  Smith  (Mrs.  William  A.)  16  Rogers  Ave. 

Jan.  10,  1903.        Neely,  William  Addison 16  Rogers  Ave. 

Nov.  23,  1S99.      Neill,  Charles  Frederick 17  Bassett  St. 

Nov.  23,  1S99.  Neill.  Eliza  Jane  (Mrs.  Charles  F.)    .    .    .     17  Bassett  St. 

Jan.  15,  1906.  Newhall,  Alice  Lillia  (Mrs.  Herbert  W.)     .    82  Broad  St. 

Feb.  21,1910.       Newhall,  Arthur  Edward Timsbury  Terrace 

April  27,  1897.     Newhall,  xVsa  Tarbell -105  Lawton  Ave. 

Jan.  28,  1904.  Newhall,  Cinderella  (Mrs.  Asa  T.)    .    .    105  Lawton  Ave. 

Dec.  17,  1906.  Newhall,  Edward  Beaumont    ....    49  Atlantic  Terrace 

Jan.  27,  1902.  Newhall,  Emma  Dow  (Mrs.  Lucian)    .    .    .  281  Ocean  St. 

Nov.  23,  1899.  Newhall,  Frances  Harriet  (Mrs.  Thomas)  .  10  Deer  Park 

Feb.  20,  1900.       Newhall,  Francis  Stewart 18  Baltimore  St. 

Feb    21,  1910.       Newhall,  Frederick  Howard 18  Baltimore  St. 

March  27,  1900.  Newhall,  George  Henry 343  Chatham  St. 
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Feb.  18,  1909.  Newhall,  Gertrude  Cupler  (Mrs.  John  B.)  23  Atlantic  St. 

July  26,  1909.        Newhall,  Guilford  Schellinger 19  Lowell  St. 

Oct.  20,  1902.       Newhall,  Guv 26  Nahant  PI. 

Jan.  16,  1905.        Newhall,  Miss  Hannah  Emily 51  Atlantic  St. 

Jan.  15,  1906.        Newhall.  Herbert  William 82  Broad  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Newhall,  Israel  Augustus 25  Franklin  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Newhall,  James  Silver 52  Baltimore  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Newhall,  John  Breed 23  Atlantic  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Newhall,  Kittie  May  (Mrs.  Howard  M.)    .    .    29  Breed  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Newhall,  Lucy  E.  Bacheller  (Mrs.  Israel  A.) 

25  Franklin  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Newhall,  Marion  Wentworth  (Mrs.  James  S.) 

52  Baltimore  St. 

Jan.  11,  1899.  Newhall    Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  ....  Timsbury  Terrace 

Dec.  16,  1902.  Newhall,  Susie  Fay  (Mrs.  Edward  B.)  49  Atlantic  Terrace 

April  27,  1S97.      Newhall,  Terry  Arden Timsbury  Terrace 

April  27,  1897.  Newhall,  Wilbur  Fisk  74  Lincoln  Ave., East  Saugus, Mass. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Nichols,  Miss  Elizabeth  May 15  Essex  Ct. 

June  20,  1910.  Nichols,  Emily  Clark  (Mrs.  Frank  H.)  .  410  Summer  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Nichols,  Fred  Hammond 16  Prospect  St. 

April  7,  1S99.       Nichols,  Frederick  Melville 15  Essex  Court 

Nov.  15,  1909.  Nichols,  Rebecca  Flint  (Mrs.  Melville  S.) 

33  Arlington  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Nichols,  Richard  Johnson 32  Cherry  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Nichols,  Thomas  Parker 11  Prospect  St. 

Sept.  18,  191 1.     Nicholson,  George  Edward 22  Suffolk  St, 

June  20,  1910.  Niles,  Harriet  Ann  (Mrs.  William.  II.)   .    64  Atlantic  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.-     Niles,  William  Henry 64  Atlantic  St. 

Dec.  19,  1910.       Northrop,  Edwin  Nathaniel 71  Harwood  St. 


Dec.  19,  1905.  Odlin,  James  Edwin 19  Grosvenor  Park 

March  26,  1901.  O'Keefe.  Mary  Anna  (Mrs.  John  A.)  .    .    .  414  Broadway 

April  27,  1897.  Oliver,  James  Wallis 69  High  Rock  St. 

Jan.  27,1902.  Oliver,  William  Theodore 164  Allen  Ave. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Osborn,  John   Hanson  .    .    .  9S  Canal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Feb.  20,  1911.  Osborn,  Mabel  Wallace  (Mrs.  John  H.) 

98  Canal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

July  29,  1901.  Osborne,  Archer  Preble 181  Allen  Ave. 

Jan.  16,  1905.  Osborne,  Jessie  Keyes  (Mrs.  Archer  P.)  .    181  Allen  Ave. 

March  16,  1903.  Osborne,  Roy  Wallace   ...  17  Court  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

June  1,  1S97.  O'Shea,  William 26  West  Green  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Owen,  George  William  .    .  40  Oak  St.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
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Jan.   16,  191 1.       Page,  Elizabeth  Drew 61  Hawthorne  St. 

Nov.  16,  190S.      Parker,  Adaline  Simonds  (Mrs.  John  L.)    .  26  Lewis  St. 
Sept.  20,  1909.      Parker,  Charles  Wallingford, 

228  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Oct.  26,  1900.       Parker,  Harriet  Fitts  (Mrs.  Creighton  W.)  2S  Lowell  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Parker,  John  Lord •   .    .    26  Lewis  St. 

Sept.  iS,  191 1.     Parker,  Morgiana  Heath  (Mrs.  Charles  W.) 

22S  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Parker,  Thomas  Edward 93  Nahant  St. 

Jan.  11,  1S99.       Parrott,  Mary  Emma 31   Franklin  St. 

July  26,  1909.       Parsons,  Birney  Cleaves    .  55  Mountain  Ave.,  East  Lynn 
Jan.  11,  1S99.       Parsons,  Katharine  Martin  (Mrs.  Charles  E.) 

106  Franklin  St. 
April  27,  1S97.     Parsons,  Mary  Alvina  (Mrs.  Eben)  .    .   Lynnfield  Centre 

March  20,  191 1.  Paul,  Henry  Clarkson 51  Pond  St. 

May  20,  1907.       Paul,  Miss  Maria  Ella 

292  Humphrey  St.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Dec.  16,  1902.       Pease,  Edward  Lincoln  .  Elmcroft,  West  Peabody,  Mass. 

Sept.  17,  1906.     Peck,  Martin  William 180  Lewis  St. 

Oct.   17,  1904.      Pecker,  Miss  Mary  Bartlett 

Humphrey  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Dec.  18,  191 1.      Pedrick,  Harriet  Husted  (Mrs.  Thomas  F.) 

157  Bellevue  Rd. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Pedrick,  Thomas  Franklin 157  Bellevue  Rd. 

May  28,  1906.       Peirce,  Miss  Mary  Ellen       .    .  61  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston 

Dec.  20,  1909.      Percival,  Benjamin 395  Broadway 

Oct.  11,  1S99.       Percival,  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 99  Laighton  St. 

Dec.  19,  1905.       Perkins,  Frederic  William 211  Ocean  St. 

Oct.  15,  1906.       Perkins,  Mary  Thayer  (Mrs.  Frederic  W.)  211  Ocean  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.       Pevear,  Frederick  Stetson 21  Henry  Ave. 

April  27.  1S97.      Pevear,  Henry  Augustus 159  Washington  St. 

March  10,  1898.  Pevear,  Mary  Fenno  (Mrs. Waldo  L.)§7  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

Jan.  19,  1903.       Pevear,  Miss  Nellie  Owen 94  Franklin  St. 

Dec.  24,  1898.      Pevear,  Waldo  Lincoln 87  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

Feb.  9,  1S99.         Phillips,  Anna  Racilia  (Mrs.  Arthur  J.) 

Elmcroft,  West  Peabody,  Mass. 
April  27,  1897.  Phillips,  Arthur  John  .  Elmcroft,  West  Peabody,  Mass. 
April  27,  1897.     Pickford,  Anna  Maria  (Mrs.  Charles  J.) 

92  Grant  Ave.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Dec.  30,  1901.      Pike,  Georgianna  Scott  (Mrs.  James  N.)  .    .  29  Breed  St. 

May  20,  1907.       Pillsbury,  George  Edward 10  Kensington  Sq, 

May  20,  1907.       Pillsbury,  Lucy  Chandler  (Mrs.  George  E.) 

10  Kensington  Sq. 
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May  28,  1906.  Pinkham,  Arthur  Wellington    ....        .45  Nahant  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Pinkham,  Emily  Georgianna  (Mrs.  Joseph  G.) 

64  Nahant  St. 

July  26,  1909.  Pinkham,  Joseph  Gurney 64  Nahant  St. 

April  iS,  1S98.  Porter,  Miss  Bertha  Currier 49  Fayette  St. 

t  April  iS,  1S9S.  Porter,  Margaret  Ellen  (Mrs.  Benjamin  E.)    49  Fayette  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Porter,  Thomas  Freeman 274  Summer  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Power,  Daniel  Bird  Haskell    ...       13  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Power,  Ellenette  Marling  (Mrs.  D.  B.  H.) 

13  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

April  7,  1S99.  Prichard,  Charles  Florence 40  Nahant  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.  Proctor,  Annie  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Ernest  L.) 

99  Beacon  Hill  Ave. 

May  19,  1903.  Proctor,  Ernest  Lemuel 99  Beacon  Hill  Avj. 

Jan.  20,  1920.  Putnam,  Elizabeth  Pope 86  Lafayette  Pk. 

April  27,  1897.  Putnam,  Hannah  Viles(Mrs.  Eugene  A.)  S6  Lafayette  Pk. 

Feb.  21.  1910.  Richardson,  Miss  Katherine  Rebecca  ....   18  Park  St. 

Sept.  iS,  191 1.  Ripley,  Mabel  Frances 15  No.  Franklin  St. 

Jan.  17,  1910.  Robinson,  Miss  Martha  Florence    .    .   47  Commercial  St. 

Jan.  27,  1902.  Robinson,  Martha  Green  (Mrs.)    ....     19  Walden  St. 

March  12,  1900.  Rogers,  Emmelyn  Chase  (Mrs.  Abraham  L.) 

Glen  Rd.,  Winchester. 

April  27,  1897.  Rogers,  Henry  Warren 30  King  St. 

July  2S,  1899.  Rolfe,  Charles  Edwin, 

104  Atlantic  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

July  28,  1899.  Rowell,  Frank  Bruce      14  Linwood  Rd. 

April  27,  1S97.  Rule,  Miss  Elizabeth  Elkins  .    .....     80  Franklin  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.  Russell,  Eugene  Dexter 7  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

Nov.  17,  1902.  Russell,  Harriett  Brownell  (Mrs. William  H.)  74  Broad  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.  Russell,  Mary  Eno  (Mrs.  E.  D.)  .    .  7  Lynn  Shore  Drive 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Sanborn,  Carlotta  Fredericka  (Mrs.  E.  E.)  269  Ocean  St. 

Jan.  17,  1900.  Sanborn,  Charles  Sidney 18  King  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.  Sanborn,  Elmer  Ellsworth      269  Ocean  St. 

Jan.  16,  1911.  Sanderson,  Albenia  (Mrs.  John)  .    .    .    .     12S  Empire  St. 

May  20,  1907.  Sanderson,  Carrie  May  (Mrs.  Howard  K.)  .  86  Ocean  St. 

Dec.  19,  1910.  Sanford,  Eva  Gilliland  (Mrs.  George  E.)    .    30  Broadway 

Dec.  19,  1910.  Sanford,  George  Edwin 30  Broadway 

July  26,  1909.  Santry,  Arthur  Earl 31  Exchange  St. 

Nov.   15,  1909.  Sargent,  James  Madison 22  Breed  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Sawyer,  Henry  Albert  .......        .9  Linwood  Rd. 

Jan.  27,  1902.  Schlehuber,  Alma  F.  (Mrs.  Andrew)  ....  42  Estes  St. 

April  27,  1897.  Sheldon,  Chauncey  Cooley      .    .    .  73  North  Common  St. 
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April  27,  1S97.     Sheldon,  May  Louise  (Mrs.  Chauncey  C.) 

73  North  Common  St. 

Sept.  20,  1909.     Shelton,  Frederic  William Hennicker,  N.  H. 

May  3,  1901.         Silsbee,  Henry 38  Brookline  St. 

Oct.  16,  1911.      Smith,  Carrie  Frances 124  Washington  St. 

Oct.  2S,  1901.  Smith,  Florence  Eldora  Rice  (Mrs.)  .  .  .  12  Nichols  St. 
Jan.  2S,  1S9S.  Smith,  Joseph  Newhall  .  .  490  Beacon  St.,  Boston, Mass. 
Dec.  30,  1901.      Smith,  Miss  Mary  Abby 

32  Outlook  Road,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Sept.  9,  1S9S.       Smith,  Sarah  Fuller  (Mrs.  Joseph  N.) 

490  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sept.  iS,  1911.    Somers,  Sophia  Maud 44  Cedar  St. 

Jan.  27,  1902.       Spalding,  Anna  Horton  (Mrs.  Rollin  A.)  .  164  Ocean  St. 

Jan.  27,  1902.        Spalding,  Rollin  Aaron 164  Ocean  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Spalding,  Willard  Floyd  .    1  iS  Atlantic  Ave.,  Swampscott 

April  27,  1S97.     Spinney,  Benjamin  Franklin 270  Ocean  St. 

April  27,  1S97.     Spinney,  Sarah  Stetson  (Mrs.  Benjamin  F.) 

-     270  Ocean  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Sprague,  Benjamin 145  Ocean  St. 

Oct.  18,  1909.       Sprague,  George  Everett 50  Bassett  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Sprague,  Henry  Breed, 

33  Walker  Road,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Aug.  26,  1 901.      Sprague,  Laura  Loring  (Mrs.  Henry  B.) 

33  Walker  Road,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Sprague,  Mary  Susie  (Mrs.  William  C.)  27  Wentworth  PI. 

Sprague,  William  Chase 27  Wentworth  PL 

Stark,  Josie  (Mrs.  Kirk) 8  Sanderson  Ave. 

Stephenson,  Charles  Henry  .'  .    .    .22  West  Baltimore  St. 
Stephenson,  Adaline  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Charles  H.) 

22  West  Baltimore  St. 

Stern,  Arthur 80  Lafayette  Pk. 

Stetson,  Miss  Helen  Louise 252  Ocean  St. 

Stevens,  Charles  Goold  ......     147  Washington  St- 

Stevens,  James  Dexter  .......  12  Highland  Ave. 

Stevens,  Mary  Brown  (Mrs.  Charles  N.) 

147  Washington  St. 
April  22,  1903.    Stewart,  Annie  Ottoline  (Mrs.  Samuel  B.) 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

April  27,  1897.    Stewart,  Samuel  Barrett Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  15,  1909.      Stiles,  Harry  Eben 17  Broad  St. 

Oct.  21,  1907.       Stocker,  Miss  Nancy  Goodridge 

80  Humphrey  St.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Oct.  17,  1904.  Stone,  Eleanor  Ober  (Mrs.  Charles  G.)  .  .8  Portland  St. 
Nov.  24,  1897.     Stone,  Eliza  Ellen  (Mrs.  William)  ....   23  Lyman  St. 


Feb.  21, 

1910. 

Feb.  21, 

1910. 

June  17, 

1907. 

Oct.  17, 
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Feb.  2 1 , 

1910. 

April  7, 

1899. 

Oct.  20, 
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Oct.  20, 

1902. 
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Jan.  15,  1906.        Stone,  Ella  Maria  (Mrs.  James  O.) 

39  Grant  Road,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Dec.  16,  1902.      Stone,  Miss  Fredilyn  Almira 23  Lyman  St. 

Jan.  15,  1906.        Stone,  James  Oliver  .  39  Grant  Road,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Oct.  16,  1905.       Sutherland.  Abbie  Annie  (Mrs.  Daniel  A.)  261  Ocean  St. 

Oct.  16,  1905.       Sutherland,  Daniel  Alvah 261  Ocean  St. 

Sept.  19,  1904.      Sutherland,  Jesse  Thomas  .    .        .    .    216  Washington  St. 
Aug.  27,  1S99.      Sutherland,  Helen  Margaret  (Mrs.  Jesse  T.) 

216  Washington  St. 

June  19,  1905.       Swain,  Miss  Elmira  Hood 207  Lewis  St. 

Feb.  16,  1903.      Symonds,  Mary  Alice  (Mrs.  Walter  E.)    .    57  Nahant  St. 
Feb.  2,  1901.        Symonds,  Warren  Loveil 57  Nahant  St. 

Oct.  iS,  1909.       Tapley,  Anna  Goldsborough  (Mrs.  Fred  F.)  .  22  Mall  St. 
Dec.  20,  1909.      Tapley,  Annah  Gertrude  (Mrs.  J.  W.)    .     13  Portland  St. 

April  27,  1907.    Tapley,  Henry  Fuller 280  Ocean  St. 

April  27,  1907.    Tapley,  Ida  Jane  (Mrs.  Henry  F.)    .    .    .    .   280  Ocean  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.      Tapley,  John  Warren 13  Portland  St. 

Oct.  28,  1901.      Teal,  Harriet  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  William  L.) 

Main  St.,  Nahant,  Mass. 
Jan.  17,  1900.       Tebbetts,  Kate  Persis  (Mrs.  Hall  W.)    .  23  Wentworth  PI. 

Dec.  28,  1900.      Tebbetts,  Theodore  Charles 37  Baltimore  St. 

July  26,  1909.       Tewksbury,  Rebecca  Deblois  (Mrs.  Charles  W.) 

115  Nahant  St. 
Jan.  15,  1906.  Thompson,  Nellie  Hamilton  (Mrs.  Edwin  J.)  26  Breed  St. 
Sept.  21,  190S.  Thomson,  Effie  Watson  (Mrs.  Robert  W.)  411  Broadway 
Oct.  20,  1902.  Thomson,  Elihu,  22  Monument  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Oct.  20,  1902.       Thomson,  Mary  Louise  (Mrs.  Elihu) 

22  Monument  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Sept.  21,  1908.     Thomson,  Robert  W 411  Broadway 

Sept.  iS,  191 1.     Thyng,  Addie  Lizzie 19  Cherry  St. 

June  1,  1S97.        Tirrell,  Sarah  Eliza  (Mrs.  Minot) 

Hinckley  Rd.,  Milton,  Mass. 
Jan.  27,  1902.       Titus,  Augusta  Tyson  (Mrs.  I.  Walton)    .    11   Deer  Cove 

Jan.  27,  1902.       Titus,  Isaac  Walton .11  Deer  Cove 

Sept.  18,  191 1.      Treadwell,  John  Seward  17  Phillips  St..  Swampscott.  Mass. 
June  15,  1903.       Tripp,  Marie  Kunhardt  (Mrs.  Thaxter  N.)  11  Baltimore  St. 

March  27,  1900.  Tripp,  Thaxter  Norton 11  Baltimore  St. 

Nov.  21,  1910.     Tucker,  Bertha  Blanche 44  Hamilton  Ave. 

March  27,  1900.  Tucker,  Emma  Adahude(Mrs.  Marcus  EO44  Hamilton  Av. 
July  26,  1909.        Tuttle,  Anna  Mor^e  (Mrs.  Calvin  B.)  9  West  Baltimore  St. 

Feb.  20,  1905.      Upham,  Oti»  Leonard 204  Lewis  St. 

April  27,  1S97.    Usher,  Edward  Preston Grafton,  Mass. 
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July  26,  1909.       Vella,  Miss  Nellie  Mabel 22  Breed  St. 

June  20,  1904.      Viall,  Miss  Annah  Plummer 

38  Thomas  Rd.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

July  28,  1902.       Viall,  Charles  Stewart 39  Bloomfield  St. 

June  20,  1904.  Viall,  Miss  Kate  Gile,  38  Thomas  Rd.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
July  2S,  1902.  Viall,  Lizzie  Frances  (Mrs.  Charles  S.)  39  Bloomfield  St. 
Feb    15,  1904.      Viall,  Miss  Mary  Ellen 

64  Middlesex  Ave.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Feb.  21,  1910.       Viets,  Caroline  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  James  R.) 

26  Greystone  Pk. 
Feb.  21,  19 10.       Viets,  James  Rollin 26  Greystone  Pk. 

July  26,  1909.  Walter,  Alfred  Mudge,  .  2729  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
July  26,  1909.       Walter,  Florence  Davis  (Mrs.  A.  M.) 

2729  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago,  Til. 
Jan.  11,  1S99.       Warner,  Ellen  Louise  (Mrs.  John  G.)    .    17  Baltimore  St. 

Jan.  11,  1899.       Warner,  John  Gerry 17  Baltimore  St. 

Nov.  21,  1910.       Wedgewood,  Fannie  E.  Bowers  (Mrs.  John  T.) 

9  Rockaway  St. 

Sept.  18,  1911.      Weed,  Harrison 32  Summit  Ave. 

Oct.  21,  1907.         Welch,  John  Henry, 

38  Sheridan  Road,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Feb.  16,  1903.       Wentworth.  Louis  Albert 34  Lyman  St. 

April  27,  1897.     Whitman,  Joseph  Henry 10  Sherman  Terrace 

Sept.  18,  191 1.      Whitmore,  Oliver  Brandenburg 91  Baker  St. 

Aug.  18,  1902.     Whitten,  Frank  Swain 33  Munroe  St. 

Dec.  20,  1909.      Willard,  George  Addison 73  Astor  St. 

Jan.  19,  1903.        Willev,  William  Augustine 16  Bulfinch  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.       Williams,  Frank  Marshall 23  Grosvenor  Pk. 

March  S,  1901.     Wilson,  Alice  Xewhall  (Mrs.) 22  Henry  Ave. 

Feb.  17,  190S.       Wilson,  Miss  Annie  Eudora 273  Ocean  St. 

Nov.  19,  1906.     Wilson,  Charles  Everett 22  Atlantic  St- 

March  12,  1900.  Wilson,  Faustina  Chadwell  (Mrs.  Eugene  A.) 

49  Brimblecom  St. 
Nov.  19,  1906.      Wilson,  Leila  Weekes    (Mrs.  Charles  E.)  22  Atlantic  St. 

Sept.  18,  1911.     Wilson.  Leon  Eugene      14  Rhodes  Ave. 

Jan.  27,  1902.        Wil>on,  Miss  Maud  Elizabeth 16  Mansfield  PI. 

Oct.  17,  1904.       Winship,  Miss  Elmira  Stone 98  Lafayette  Pk. 

Feb.  16,  1903.       Winslow,  Loui.^  Martin 68  Newhall  St. 

Feb.  16,  1903.  Winslow,  Lucy  Hovey  (Mrs.  Louis  M.)  .  68  Newhall  St. 
Oct.  12,  1 901.       Wires,  Harriet  Alona(Mrs.W.  Marshall)3i  Ocean  Terrace 

Oct.  12,  1 901.       Wires,  William  Marshall 31  Ocean  Terrace 

April  27,  1897.     Wood,  Miss  Lana  Josephine 19  Franklin  St. 
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Oct.  20,  1902.  Wood,  Miss  Ruth  Sarah 19  Franklin  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Woodbury,  Charles  Jeptha  Hill    ....   51  Baltimore  St. 

April  27,  1S97.  Woodbury,  John  333  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston, Mass. 

April  26,  1900.  Woodbury,  Maria  Brown  (Mrs.  C.J.  H.)    51  Baltimore  St. 

Feb.  21,  1910.  Woodbury.  Mary  Parker  (Mrs.  S.  Herbert)  75  NahantSt. 

Sept.  lS,  1911.  Woodruff,  Watson 123  No.  Common  St. 


SUMMARY 

JANUARY    IO,    I912 

Honorary  members 2 

Life  members 2 

Annual  members 6S2 

Total 686 


' 


-    : 
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SECRETARY'S    ANNUAL    REPORT 


Notwithstanding  a  year  of  profitable  activity,  the 
membership  of  the  Society  for  the  twelve  months  just 
passed  has  diminished  by  fifteen,  the  total  present  count 
being  686  as  against  701  at  the  last  annual  meeting. 
Thirty-eight  new  members  have  sought  admission,  while 
forty  have  resigned,  or  been  dropped  for  the  non-pavment 
of  dues.  The  following  members,  thirteen  in  all,  have 
been  lost  to  us  by  death,  two  more  than  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding : — William  Ezra  Baker,  Mary  Elizabeth  Breed 
(Mrs.  Allen  B.),  Maria  Rachel  Chase,  Dr.  Charles  Edward 
Clark,  Timothy  Augustus  Collins,*  Edward  Ireson  Gold- 
smith, Addie  Izannah  Johnson,  William  LaCroix,  Frank 
Herbert  Nichols,  Elizabeth  Frances  Robinson,  William 
Parrott  Sargent,  Clara  Standish  Torrey  and  William 
Dimond  Thompson. 

While  no  departure  has  been  made  in  the  character  of 
the  program  which  the  Society  has  offered  its  members, 
the  standard  of  former  years  has  been  fully  maintained. 

The  events  of  the  year  began  with  the  usualTeception, 
held  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  January  16,  with  Mrs. 
Lucinda  M.  Lummus  as  hostess.  There  were  besides  in 
the  receiving  line,  President  and  Mrs.  Martin  and  jthe 
Vice  Presidents  and  their  wives,  —  that  is,  all  that  could 
claim  any.  The  reception  was  numerously  attended  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  notably  the  music  and  the  refresh- 
ments. 

The  first  paper  of  the  year  was  read  at  the  February 

•Died  August  26,  lyio.    Omitted  in  1910  Register. 
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meeting  by  Mr.  John  Albree,  entitled  "  An  old  Diary  of  a 
Young  Man."  An  abandoned  journal,  nearly  a  century 
old,  supplemented  by  a  fascinating  pursuit  of  the  after 
history  of  the  individuals  described,  was  the  editor's 
inspiration.  Mr.  Albree  convincingly  exemplified  the 
entertaining  results  to  be  derived  in  this  field  of  antiquarian 
research,  materials  for  which  are  too  frequently  ignored. 

At  the  March  meeting,  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers 
dealing  with  the  history  of  Ocean  street  and  its  residents, 
particularly  the  colony  of  Bostonians  who  constituted  an 
overflow  from  "Cold  Roast  Boston,"  otherwise  known  as 
Nahant,  was  given  by  the  Secretary.  Others  are  to  follow 
as  opportunity  for  further  research  is  to  be  had. 

The  April  meeting  was  given  up  to  a  paper  on  the 
"  Old  Eastern  Burial  Ground "  on  Union  street,  prepared 
and  read  by  Dr.  William  G.  Ward,  who  answered  many 
questions  relating  to  the  cemetery  and  its  connection  with 
the  St.  Paul  Methodist  Society. 

Very  appropriately,  the  May  meeting  was  made  the 
occasion  of  an  entertaining  talk  by  Mr.  Louis  A.  Went- 
worth,  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon,  on  the  "Woods  in 
Springtime."  Many  of  the  specimens  displayed  were 
obtained  in  our  Lynn  Woods,  where  Mr.  Wentworth  is 
often  to  be  found. 

The  meetings  were  resumed  in  September  with  a  talk 
by  George  Francis  Dow  of  Topsfield,  Secretary  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  on  "Ten  English  Towns,"  having^  name- 
sakes in  Essex  County.  The  talk  was  based  on  Mr. 
Dow's  personal  experience  in  visiting  these  towns,  and  was 
keenly  enjoyed  by  his  hearers. 

At  the  November  meeting,  the  Society  dealt  with  a 
chapter  of  local  history,  though  recent,  of  its  own  making. 
The  work  and  instruction  of  the  blind,  carried  on  at  the 
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Lynn  Public  Library,  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Jennie 
W.  Bubier,  was  the  subject  presented.  Miss  Bubier's 
eloquent,  but  pathetic  recital  of  what  had  been  accom- 
plished was  varied  by  musical  selections  rendered  by  some 
of  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  her  stimulating 
companionship  in  the  "  Room  of  Happiness "  at  the 
Library,  as  their  place  of  meeting  has  been  felicitously 
named.  The  hostess  of  the  evening  was  Mrs.  Harriet  K. 
Clough,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ladies  of  the  Society 
whose  efficient  work  made  the  undertaking  a  success,  and 
who,  together  with  some  of  her  colleagues,  and  Miss 
Matthews,  the  Librarian,  supplemented  Miss  Bubier's 
story  of  the  obstacles  that  had  been  overcome.  Among  the 
guests  was  Mrs.  Amy  A.  Hayes,  widow  of  former  Mayor 
Hayes,  who  first  brought  the  need  to  the  attention  of  the 
Society. 

The  last  paper  of  the  year  was  read  at  the  December 
meeting  by  Miss  Ruth  Wood,  whose  subject  was  "Heraldry." 
Richly  decorated  coats  of  arms  were  displayed  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  their  component  parts  interestingly  explained. 

Unusually  successful  and  well  attended  excursions 
to  points  of  historical  and  literary  interest  were  conducted 
during  the  summer  and  early  fall.  In  July,  the  members  of 
the  Society  spent  an  enjoyable  day  in  old  Portsmouth  and 
Kittery,  and  in  August,  they  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Wallingford  Parker,  fellow  members,  at 
"Red  Gate,"  their  beautiful  villa  on  Marblehead  ^Nepk, 
after  a  profitable  tour  of  historical  points  in  the  old  town. 
In  October  the  Society  visited  the  Boston  Public  Library 
and  the  Old  State  House,  and  were  hospitably  received  at 
the  former  by  Librarian  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  and  addressed 
at  the  latter  by  Charles  F.  Read,  Secretary  of  the  Bos- 
tonian  Society. 


.::■: 
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It  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  that  in  the  work  of  pre- 
serving and  recording  local  history  the  Society  has  become 
aware  of  an  able  and  useful  ally  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Hutt,  of  the  staff  of  the  Lynn  Item.  Mr.  Hutt's 
weekly  contributions  on  the  subject  have  been  a  source  of 
unqualified  satisfaction  to  those  who  believe  that  old  Lynn 
is  worthy  of  recollection.  This  feeling  was  given  expres- 
sion when  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Hutt 
was  made  an  honorary  member. 

The  increasing  value  of  our  publications  is  amply 
evidenced  by  frequent  requests  of  societies,  individuals 
and  Libraries  to  be  supplied  with  copies  of  the  Register. 
This  is  an  unmistakable  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  societv, 
for  it  goes  far  to  demonstrate  that  the  value  of  its  work  is 
recognized.  During  the  past  year,  requests  for  the  Register 
have  come  from  places  as  remote  as  Minnesota. 

Not  the  least  important  undertaking  of  the  society 
during  the  year  just  closed,  is  an  effort  to  procure  the  pub- 
lication of  the  ancient  records  of  the  Town  of  Lynn.  A 
Committee  of  the  Council  has  been  appointed  to  consult 
the  municipal  authorities  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  plan 
of  co-operation,  whereby  these  valuable  entries  may  be 
rendered  available  to  all  whose  business  or  pleasure  may 
be  served  by  their  perusal. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM    E.    DORMAN. 

Recording'  Secretary. 
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TREASURER'S   REPORT 


WARREN  M.   BREED,   Treasurer, 

in  account  with    LYNN    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY 

from  January  1,  1911,  to  January  1,  1912. 

Debtor 
To  Balances  : 

Reserve  Fund $814  74 

Life  Membership  Fund 1S5  71 

Total $1,000  45 

Cash . 329  27 

To  receipts  tor  dues  and  admission  fees    ....  $1,398  00 

Receipts  for  portraits  for  register 45  00 

Rent  of  hall 219  00 

Bequest  of  Charles  F.  Peirce 1,000  00 

Interest  on  bequest  of  C.  F.  Peirce  .......  20  00 

Interest  on  Reserve  Fund 32  86 

Interest  on  Life  Membership  Fund 7  4S 

2,722  34 

Total $4,052  06 

* 

Creditor 

By   amount    paid    Lynn    Gas    &    Electric    Co.,  «.        / 

lighting $20  42 

Amount  paid  Lynn  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  rent.    .  460  00 

Paid  for  Insurance 14   10 

Printing,    postage,  typewriting  and    stationery,  160  69 

Registers  for  1910  and  delivering  same   .    .      .    .  467  07 

Half-tones  for  Registers 64  70 

Amount  carried  forward,  $1,186  98 
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Amount  brought  for-vard,  $1,186  98 

Committee  on  Publications 40  85 

Committee  on  Photography 41  25 

Committee  on  Membership 25  82 

Committee  on  Genealogy 14  50 

Committee  on  Receptions 74  42 

Committee  on  Excursions 69  88 

Clerical  services  paid  by  Treasurer 27  00 

Postage  and  printing  paid  by  Treasurer  ....  37  99 

Paid  for  chairs  for  hall 92  80 

Care  of  Rooms  and  Incidentals .  102  33 

Total $1,713  82 

By  Balances: 

Reserve  Fund $847  (x> 

Life  Membership  Fund 193   19 

Charles  F.  Peirce  becmest 1,020  00 

Total 2,060  79 

Cash 277  45 

Total $4,052  06 


WARREN    M.  BREED,    Treasurer. 
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REPORT    OF   THE   CUSTODIANS 

For  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  191 1 


From  Mrs.  Enoch  S.  Johnson,  photographs  of  exterior 
and  interior  of  old  Episcopal  (Christ)  Church,  North  Com- 
mon street;  residence  of  Mark  Healey,  Elm  street  and 
portrait  of  Otis  Johnson. 

From  Helen  M.  Hollis,  Program  of  Procession  at  the 
Consecration  of  Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  July  24,  1S50. 

From  L.  A.  W.  Underhill,  Brighton,  three  volumes  of 
Memorial  to  her  father,  Edward  A.  Small. 

From  Frederick  M.  Nichols,  old  writing  book  (1820) 
which  belonged  to  Oliver  Holmes. 

From  Mrs.  Anna  Pick  ford,  Newton,  old  souvenir  pro- 
grams—  Classical  and  Commercial  School;  Lynn  High 
School;  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Reward  of  Merit;  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
lecture  course  ;  Star  Course  ;  also  3  old  deeds  and  old  busi- 
ness card  of  Silsbee  &  Pickford,  1880. 

From  Kate  P.  Tebbetts,  program  —  The  Columbian 
Pageant  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  January  24,  1893. 

From  Mrs.  Charles  N.  (Mary  Brown)  Stevens, 
articles  owned  by  her  father,  Goold  Brown, — trunk  ;  buckle  ; 
book  f'The  Means  of  a  Religious  Revival;"  Preamble  afnd 
Resolutions  to  Master  Goold  Brown  ;  subscriptions  from 
scholars  to  purchase  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles  and  a  gold 
seal;  letter  from  Goold  Brown  to  Ira  B.  Underhill  and  his 
reply. 

From  William  S.  Burrill,  framed  colored  picture  of 
Longfellow's  Home,  Cambridge. 
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From  Jesse  P.  Colby,  administrator  of  estate  of  Dr. 
John  M.  Hawks.  The  Massachusetts  Register,  1814  ;  The 
Confederate  States  Almanac  1864  ;  "  Pass  or  Safe  Con- 
duct" issued  by  the  Provost  Marshall,  January  14,  1864. 

From  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Abbott,  stereoscopic  views. 

From  Charles  A.  Barnard,  Boston  &  Salem  Turnpike 
ticket,  June  1,  1864. 

From  Stephen  L.  Breed,  old  tax  bill  on  horse  and 
chaise,  September  23,  1897;  fractional  U.  S.  currency 
1863  (framed). 

From  Ann  Elizabeth  Ladd,  framed  map  of  the  thirteen 
original  states,  made  by  her  mother,  Betsey  Collins  (Mrs. 
William  M.  Ladd),  181 2,  when  thirteen  years  old. 

From  Charles  E.  Ashton,  deed  1825. 

From  Elizabeth  D.  Page,  two  fire  buckets,  "Lynn 
Fire  Club,  1826,  Samuel  P.  Page f '  Bay  State,  December 
12,  1857  ;  four  copies  Everett  Monthly,  1875  ;  one  copy 
Lynn  Item,  1889:  one  copy  Lynn  Daily  Press,  1889; 
catalogs  —  Lynn  High  School,  1852-3-6  and  7  ;  Discourse  — 
First  M.  E.  Church  of  Lynn,  1859  »  otner  books  and  papers. 

From  Harriet  L.  Matthews,  fireman's  hat,  No.  5  ; 
48th  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Lynn  Public 
Library. 

From  Secretary  of  State,  Vital  Records — Andover, 
Chester,  Foxboro,  Hanson,  Ipswich,  Leominister,  New- 
bury port,  Pembroke,  Wrentham,  West  Boylston ;  Fifth 
Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  *       f 

From  Ingeborg  Ericson,  framed  photograph  of 
Nahant  Hotel,  foot  of  Washington  street. 

From ,  Memoir  of  Hannah  Bassett. 

From ,  Notice  that  cars  will  commence  running 

to  Boston  over 1861. 

From  Charles  E.  L.  Green,  old  leather  shoe  binding. 
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From  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Smith,  old  wool  winder;  old 
loom  winder. 

From  Alice  C.  Chase,  book  —  Ward  Four  Union  Re- 
cruiting Association,  1864-65  ;  Poetical  Works  of  Mrs. 
Hemans. 

From  Henry  F.  Tapley,  views  of  Boston — Daniel 
Webster's  House,  Summer  street,  1872  ;  Summer  street 
burnt  district,  1872  ;  Great  Boston  Fire,  1872  ;  Summer 
and  Devonshire  streets,  burnt  district,  1872. 

From  Mary  E.  Emmerton,  table  owned  by  her  grand- 
mother, Mary  Breed. 

From  Mrs.  Frank  R.  Benner,  pitcher ;  book. 

From  estate  of  John  B.  Peirce — tin  kitchen;  kettles; 
musket;  umbrella,  Lynn  Directory,  1832:  framed  photo- 
graph of  United  Train  of  Artillery  of  Providence  and  Lynn 
Light  Infantry,  October  1,  1873,  in  City  Hall  Square. 

From  Mrs.  M.  E.  Pevear,  old  ink.  stand  dug  from 
ruins  of  old  Lynn  Town  House. 

From  Abby  Burrill,  two  old  books — "The  Gentlemen's 
Miscellany,"    1797;  "Letters    to  a  Young    Lady,"    1811. 

From  Hon.  Nathan  M.  Hawkes,  "  Hearths  and  Homes 
of  Old  Lynn." 

From  Arthur  William  Wing,  book,  "Five  Johns  of 
Old  Dartmouth." 

From  Charles  J.  H.  Woodbury,  book,  "Textile  Educa- 
tion among  the  Puritans." 

From  Ann  Elizabeth  Ladd,  Certificate  of  Donation 
Committee,  City  of  Boston  for  donations  for  soldiers  who 
left  Boston  under  requisition  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  1861,  signed  by  Mrs.  Harrison  Gray  Otis  for  the 
Committee. 

From  Topsfield  Historical  Society,  Historical  Collec- 
tions of  the  Society,  1905-6-7-8-9-10  and  n. 
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From  Ann  Elizabeth  Ladd,  book — "Old  Copp's  Hill 
Burial  Ground,  1882." 

From  G.  Sidney  Macfarlane — Lynn  Directories. 

Miscellaneous  Books  and  Pamphlets :  Report  of 
Librarian  of  Congress,  1910;  Record  of  streets,  City  of 
Boston  Laying-Out  Department,  1910:  Medford  Historical 
Society  ;  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections  ;  Brookline 
Historical  Society  Collections  ;  Nantucket  Historical  Society 
Collections  ;  Massachusetts  Magazine  ;  New  York  Public 
Library  ;  Leominister  Historical  Society  ;  Annual  Report 
of  Cemetery  Department  of  Boston  :  Dorchester  Day,  June 
10,  191 1  ;  Providence  Public  Library;  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  S.  BURRILL, 

Chairman. 
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NECROLOGIES 


WILLIAM    EZRA   BAKER 

William  Ezra  Baker,  son  of  Daniel  Collins  and 
Augusta  Chase  Baker,  was  born  24 :2m  11840,  in  the 
brick  house  built  by  his  grandfather,  John  Bern'  Chase,  on 
Franklin  street,  Lynn,  next  to  the  Methodist  Parsonage. 
He  came  of  the  oldest  Lynn  stock.  His  father,  at  one 
time  a  Mayor  of  Lynn,  came  of  the  old  Collins  family, 
while  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  John  Berry  Chase.  He 
was  a  birthright  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  his 
ancestors  having  been  among  those  people  who  established 
that  society  in  this  city. 

After  graduating  from  the  Lynn  high  school,  Mr. 
Baker  became  connected  with  the  Boston  house  of  Philo  S. 
Shelton  &  Sons,  sugar  merchants,  with  whom  he  remained 
for  about  ten  years.  He  then  went  to  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  shoe  business  for  a  few  years  as 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Baker  &  McAlvey.  Returning  to 
Lynn,  he  married  Lydia  M.  Marshall  of  Lowell,  and 
became  interested  in  the  millinery  business,  which  he  con- 
ducted at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Andrew  streets  for 
nearly  thirty  years. 

After  retiring  from  business  about  five  years  ago,  he 
spent  the  years  in  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  his  home,  and 
enjoyed  his  life  in  the  gratification  of  his  tastes  for  things 
reminiscent  and  artistic. 
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Mr.  Baker  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  unquestioned 
integrity  and  imbued  with  the  oldest  and  the  best  traditions 
of  his  native  city.  Unlike  his  father,  he  never  held  any 
public  office,  but  his  interest  in  politics  was  always  great 
and  he  was  a  staunch  Democrat. 

He  joined  the  Lynn  Historical  Societv  September  30, 
1901,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Oxford  Club.  Mr. 
Baker's  death,  on  March  15,  1911,  at  his  home,  was  due  to 
an  illness  from  which  he  had  suffered  for  two  years  and 
which  had  confined  him  to  the  house  for  several  months. 
Besides  his  wife,  he  leaves  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Helen  A. 
Collins  and  Miss  Sarah  E.  Baker,  both  of  Lynn. 

On  the  paternal  side,  the  line  of  descent  comes  down 
through  : — 

I.  Samuel  Baker  of  Swansea,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth. 

II.  Elisha,  cordwainer,  born  at  Swansea  16  :5m  11775  ; 
married  14  :8m  11799,  Rutn  Collins,  daughter  of  Joshua 
Collins  and  Elizabeth.      Ruth  was  born  April  26,  1780. 

III.  Daniel  Collins,  born  in  Lynn,  October  \2  (14) 
1816;  married  Augusta  Chase  of  Lynn,  daughter  of  John 
Berry  Chase  and  Sarah,  December  19,  1838.  She  was 
born  August  5,  18 18. 

IV.  William  Ezra. 

On  the  maternal  side,  the  descent  is  through  : — 

I.     Jacob    Chase    of    Seabrook,    who    married    Lucy 

Berry  of  Salem,  March  19,  1795. 

.   II.     John   Berry,  born  in   Lynn,   December  ^,    1795* 

and  died  October  15,  1848.      He  married,   December   10, 

1815,    Sarah,    daughter    of    Abraham    Breed    and    Sarah 

Bassett. 

III.  Augusta,  married  Daniel  Collins  Baker. 

IV.  William  Ezra  Baker. 

Walter    II.  Breed. 
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MARY    ELIZABETH    (OSBORN)    BREED 

Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  (Osborn)  Breed,  widow  of 
Allen  Blaney  Breed,  was  born  August  12,  1825,  in 
Peabody  (then  Darners).  She  was  the  daughter  of  Jona- 
than Osborn  and  Lidea  Wellman  of  Peabody,  who,  at  that 
time,  owned  and  lived  in  the  old  house  on  Centre  street, 
now  known  as  the  Bowditeh-Osborn  house,  which  was 
built  by  her  ancestors  and  held  in  the  Osborn  family  for 
over  one  hundred  years. 

Jonathan  Osborn  was  born  at  Epping,  N.  H.,  May  22, 
1777,  the  home  of  his  parents  being  in  Peabody.  He  was 
a  farmer  and  resided  on  the  farm  owned  by  his  father, 
John  Osborn,  and  his  grandfather  Osborn,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  at  Salem. 

Lidea  (Wellman)  Osborn  was  born  in  Salem,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1780,  and  died  in  Lynn,  December  26,  1866. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Osborn  married  Allen  Blaney  Breed 
in  Danvers,  on  July  8,  1849,  (intentions  May  27,  1849), 
and  at  the  time  of  her  death,  February  18,  1911,  at  her 
home,  47  Commercial  street,  in  this  city,  was  one  of  the 
oldest  residents  of  West  Lynn. 

Mrs.  Breed  was  a  woman  of  wronderful  energy  and 
ability  and  for  years  was  prominent  and  active  in  many 
of  Lynn's  charities.  She  was  one  of  the  first  organizers 
of  the  Lynn  Hospital,  wrhen  it  was  started  on  Waterhill 
street,  and  for  many  years  was  a  manager  of  the  L<mn 
Home  for  Aged  Women,  in  which  she  felt  the  deepest 
interest.  She  gave  the  first  two  Thanksgiving  dinners 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Home,  which  custom  she 
again  took  up  after  the  death  of  Charles  H.  Newhall. 

She  was  active  for  many  years  in  the  Woman's  Union 
for  Christian  Work  and  other  charities,  and  the  Home  for 
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Aged  Men  also  received  her  hearty  support.  Although 
confined  to  her  room  by  lameness  for  several  years,  her 
health  was  unusually  £ood  and  her  death  came  as  a  sur- 
prise  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Martha  F.  Robinson. 


ELIZABETH    FRANCES    (BREED)    ROBINSON 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Frances  (Breed)  Robinson  was  born 
March  23,  1850,  in  Lynn.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mary 
Elizabeth  (Osborn)  and  Allen  Blaney  Breed  and  was 
descended  on  the  maternal  side  from  the  Osborn  family  of 
Peabody.  Her  maternal  grandfather,  Jonathan  Osborn,  a 
farmer,  was  born  at  Epping,  N.  H.,  May  22,  1777.  ^e 
married  in  Salem,  September  6,  1805,  Lidea  Wellman, 
born  in  Salem,  September  25,  1780.  On  the  paternal  side 
the  line  of  descent  was  as  follows  : 

I.  Allen  Bread  or  Breed,  born  in  England  in  1601, 
came  to  America  with  his  wife  Mary  and  two  sons,  Allen 
and  Timothy,  about  1630.  He  married,  28:1m::  1656, 
for  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Knight,  daughter  of  William 
Knight,  who  had  likewise  settled  in  Lynn. 

II.  Allen  Breed,  born  in  1626,  will  proved  Februaiy 
11,  1707.     His  wife  Mary  died  November  30,  167 1. 

III.  Joseph,  eldest  son  of  Allen  and  Mary^Breed, 
was  born  in  Lynn,  February  12,  1657-8,  died  November 
25,  1713.  He  married  September  27,  1683,  Sarah 
Farrington.      She  was  born  15  :4m  :    1663,  and   died  April 

2,  1752. 

IV.  Allen,  youngest  child  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
Farrington  Breed,  born  March  16,  1707,  was  a  carpenter 
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by  trade.      He  married  Hulda  Newhall,    their    intentions 
being  published  June  2,  1728. 

V.  Allen  Breed,  born  April  19,  1744,  married 
Abigail  Lindsay,  March  4,  1766.  He  died  in  1788.  She 
was  born  August  31,  1747  and  died  March  3,  1833. 

VI.  Nehemiah  Breed,  born  March  24,  1767,  died 
February  24,  1853.  lie  married  Abigail  Blaney,  June  13, 
1793.     (Of  Chelsea,  Int.) 

VII.  Andrews  Blaney  Breed,  was  born  July  27,  1799, 
and  died  in  1882.  He  married  Abigail  Allen  of  Marble- 
head  on  October  3,  182 1. 

VIII.  Allen  Blaney  Breed  was  born  in  Lynn,  June 
8,  1822,  and  died  in  this  city  January  22,  18S6.  He 
married  Mary  Elizabeth  Osborn  of  Peabody  (then  Dan- 
vers)  on  July  8,  1849.      (Int.  May  27,  1849.) 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Allen  B.  Breed  entered  the 
employ  of  William  Hadley,  a  baker,  finally  becoming 
owner  of  the  business.  In  1870,  he  built  a  large  stable  on 
Warren  street,   and   thenceforward    devoted    his  attention 

almost  exclusivelv  to  the  liverv  business. 

■j  -j 

Elizabeth  Frances  Robinson  was  a  member  of  the 
First  Universalist  Parish  and  was  closely  associated  with 
the  many  activities  of  the  church,  especially  in  the  Pull- 
man Mission.  She  was  a  member  of  the  North  Shore 
Club,  a  manager  of  the  Lynn  Home  for  Aged  Women, 
and  for  many  years  was  a  very  active  member  of  its  Dona- 
tion  Day  Committee.  The  Woman's  Union  for  Qhristian 
Work  and  the  In-As-Much  Circle  of  King's  Daughters 
also  received  a  share  of  her  time.  Another  beautiful  side 
of  Mrs.  Robinson's  life  was  shown  in  her  cheerful  disposi- 
tion, her  fondness  for  her  home,  and  love  for  her  family. 

Her  home,  at  47  Commercial  street,  was  suddenly 
shaken  during  her  illness,  by  the  death  of  her  mother,  and 
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then  by  the  early  closing  of  her  own  life  but  three  days  later, 
on  February  21,  191 1.  Two  daughters  were  left,  Miss 
Mary  Breed  and  Miss  Martha  Florence. 

Martha  F.   Robinson. 


MARIA   RACHEL    (LAKEMAN)    CHASE 

Mrs.  Maria  Rachel  (Lakeman)  Chase  was  born  in 
Lynn,  Mass.,  February  13,  1842,  in  a  house  situated  on 
the  south  corner  of  Newhall  and  Sagamore  streets.  She 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  attending  Master 
King's,  Master  Senter's  and  the  High  Schools.  She 
married  in  November,  1864,  Warren  Howard  Chase,  of 
Kensington,  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Chase  served  three 
years  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  member  of  the  First  New 
Hampshire  Cavalrv,  re-enlisted,  was  wounded  and  died 
February  9,  1865,  at  the  Division  Hospital,  Winchester, 
Virginia,  only  three  months  after  their  marriage.  She 
died  August  6,  1911,  at  the  home  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Frank 
Phillips   Bubier,   185    Franklin  street,   Lynn. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Jane 
(Mudge)  Lakeman.  On  the  maternal  side  she  was  a 
descendant  of :  — 

I.  Thomas  Mudge  of  Maiden,   and  his  wife  Mary 

-.     Thomas    was    born    in    England,    about     1624 ; 

Mary  about  1628.  *      f 

II.  John,  born  in  Maiden  in  1654;  died  October  29, 
*733-  He  was  a  farmer  and  tanner,  a  freeholder,  a  soldier 
in  King  Philip's  war,  and  o^ie  of  the  Narragansett  grantees. 
He  married,  in  1684,  Rutn  Burditt,  daughter  of  Robert 
and  Hannah,  of  Maiden,  born  in  May,  1666  ;  died  October 
i7>  1733. 
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III.  Deacon  John,  yeoman,  born  in  Maiden,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1686;  died  November  26,  1762.  He  became  a 
deacon  of  the  South  Parish  and  Surveyor  of  Highways. 
Married  Lydia ,  who  died  December  1,  1762. 

IV.  John,  farmer,  born  in  Maiden,  December  30, 
1713  ;  died  in  Lynnheld,  November  26,  1762.  He  married 
Mary  Waite,  May  4,  1738,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Anna 
Waite  of  Maiden.      She  was  born  September  22,    17 14. 

V.  Nathan,  born  in  Lynnrield,  September  21,  1756; 
died  in  Lynn,  February  8,  183 1  ;  Revolutionary  soldier. 
He  married  Hannah  Ingalls,  September  2,  1776,  daughter 
of  John  and  Sarah,  born  June  12,  1758;  died  December 
20,  1792.  ,  .•*- 

VI.  Captain  Samuel,  shoe  manufacturer,  born  in 
Lynn,  May  15,  1787  ;  died  February  16,  1850.  He  served 
in  the  War  of  181 2,  and  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Court.  He  married  Rachel  Floyd,  x\ugust  18,  1811.  She 
was  born  in  1796  and  died  June  18,  1822. 

VII.  Sarah  Jane,  born  in  Lynn,  February  17,  1814; 
died  July  15,  1861  ;  married  Joseph  Lakeman,  March  8, 
1838,  son  of  William  and  Sarah,  of  Ipswich. 

VIII.  Maria  Rachel. 

If  "character  is  the  highest  form  of  wealth,"  then  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  rich  indeed.  Early  in  life  the 
waves  of  affliction  rolled  over  her,  through  the  sudden 
death  of  her  husband.  Her  great  loss  was  not  without  its 
compensations,  for  through  it  she  won  the  rare  power  of 
being  able  to  comfort  others  in  their  tribulations.  Many  a 
perplexed  and  sorrowing  person  was  steadied  and  com- 
forted by  her  quiet,  loving  words  of  hope  and  of  trust,  for 
it  was  evident  that  she  spoke  as  one  who  had  touched 
God's  hand  in  the  darkness  and  had  been  "Lifted  up  and 
strengthened." 
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To  this  life  there  was  added  a  richly  stored  mind. 
Years  of  reading  and  study  brought  as  consequence  and 
reward  a  rich  culture  that  made  friendship  with  her  an 
abiding  joy.  For  many  years  she  was  a  devoted  member 
and  an  earnest  worker  in  the  Boston  Street  M.  E.  Church. 
She  was  also  a  charter  member  of  the  Outlook  Club.  She 
joined  the  Lynn  Historical  Society  April  27,  1897.  Most 
of  all  did  she  prize  the  fellowship  of  the  members  of  her 
sister's  family,  with  whom  she  made  her  home  for  many 
years.  Here  her  life  was  beautiful,  appreciative,  sympa- 
thetic, and  her  loss  was  deeply  felt  by  them.  Ever  an 
eager  student  of  the  Bible,  her  interest  in  it  deepened  as 
her  life  drew  on  towards  its  close. 

Harriott  Mudge  Bubier. 


DR.    CHARLES    EDWARD    CLARK 

Dr.  Charles  Edward  Clark,  who  for  many  years  resided 
in  this  city  at  89  Broad  street,  died  suddenly  in  Passaic, 
New  Jersey,  on  January  19,  191 1.  He  had  been  in  Lynn  a 
few  days  previous  to  his  death,  meeting  many  of  his  friends, 
and  was  apparently  in  the  best  of  health. 

Dr.  Clark  was  born  in  Auburn,  Maine,  July  8,  1S50, 
the  son  of  Charles  and  Sarah  Little  Clark.  His  father 
was  the  first  sheriff  of  Androscoggin  County  sfnd  then 
served  as  United  States  Marshall,  being  appointed  by 
President  Lincoln.  His  grandfather,  Hon.  Edward  Little, 
was  the  founder  of  the  Lewiston  Falls  Academy. 

After  graduating  from  Bowdoin  College  in  187 1,  Dr. 
Clark  studied  medicine  at  Harvard  University,  and 
received  his  degree  in  1877.      He  practiced  his  profession 
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in  Boston  a  few  years  and  was  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society.  He  served  Boston  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Elections,  and  subsequently  as  a  director  of  the 
East  Boston  ferries. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Oxford  Club  of  Lynn,  the 
Grolier  Club  of  New  York,  and  was  well  known  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  both  business  and  social.  In  October, 
19 jo,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Isabelle  Finch  Sawyer  of 
Passaic,  New  Jersey,  who  survives  him. 

Dr.  Clark  was  the  owner  of  a  very  large  and  rare 
collection  of  portraits,  book  plates,  autographs  and  manu- 
scripts, to  which  he  gave  much  time  and  thought. 

Members  of  the  Lvnn  Historical  Society  will  remem- 
ber his  fine  exhibition  of  book  plates,  and  the  very  interest- 
ing talk  he  gave  in  connection  with  the  exhibit,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  in  December,  1908. 

He  became  a  valued  member  of  the  Lynn  Historical 
Society  April  27,  1897. 


TIMOTHY   AUGUSTUS    COLLINS* 

Timothy  Augustus  Collins  was  born  in  Lynn,  in  the 
old  Collins  homestead  on  Chestnut  street,  opposite  Chest- 
nut avenue.  His  father,  Samuel  Putnam  Collins,  and  his 
mother,  Harriett  BrownWilliams,  both  belonged  to  colonial 
families  of  Lynn.  They  were  married  January  5,  i8j.2. 
He  represented  old  Lynn  stock,  being  connected  with 
many  of  the  original  families, — the  Newhalls,  Munroes  and 
Bachellers. 

Mr.  Collins  was  educated  in  the  Lynn  public  schools. 
For  many  years  he  worked  at  shoemaking,  and  at  one 
time  was  in    the    shoe   business  with  his  cousin,  the  late 

•Necrology  omitted  in  1910  Register. 
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George  Herschel  Breed.  Later,  he  became  a  druggist, 
and,  with  his  partner,  Frederic  Nye,  carried  on  business 
at  the  corner  of  Union  and  Chestnut  streets.  After  Mr. 
Nye's  death,  Mr.  Collins  continued  the  business  alone  until 
his  death,  August  26,  1910.  He  never  married,  but  lived 
with  his  mother  at  the  old  homestead  until  her  death  in 
1887  ;  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  boarded.  He  was 
very  fond  of  travelling,  and  visited  California,  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America. 

Although  a  modest  and  retiring  man,  Mr.  Collins 
always  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  relatives  and  old  friends, 
and  loved  to  talk  over  the  old  times.  He  took  much 
interest  in  genealogy  and  the  history  of  the  old  families  of 
Lynn.  He  joined  the  Lynn  Historical  Society,  October 
20,  1902. 

After  an  illness  of  six  months,  he  died  at  the  home  of 
his  cousin,  Mrs.  William  Tasker,  in  Northwood,  N.  H. 

Isabel  Morgan  Breed. 

The  date  of  Mr.  Collins'  birth  cannot  be  found,  but  judging  from  those  with  whom 
he  attended  school,  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  born  in  1S43. 


EDWARD    IRESON   GOLDSMITH 

Edward  Ireson  Goldsmith  was  born  in  Woodend,  May 
19,  1812,  and  died  in  Lynn,  September  27,  191 1.  He  had 
hoped  to  reach  the  one  hundredth  mile-stone  In  life,  and 
was  within  a  few  months  of  the  century  mark,  and  in 
excellent  health,  when  he  had  a  fall  which  resulted  in  his 
death,  after  a  two  week's  confinement  in  the  Union  Hos- 
pital. His  son,  William  F.  Goldsmith  and  his  son's  wife, 
were  with  him  at  the  time  of  his    death.      Unlike    many 
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people  who  attain  this  great  age,  he  was  in  full  possession 
of  all  his  faculties,  and  was  always  an  active  man  until  the 
time  of  the  accident  which  resulted  fatally. 

It  was  in  a  house  that  stood  near  the  corner  of  Olive 
and  Chestnut  streets,  that  Mr.  Goldsmith  hrst  saw  the  light 
of  day.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  the  population  of  Lynn 
was  4,087.  The  population  of  the  United  States  was  in 
that  year  seven  and  one-half  millions,  and  the  nation  was 
a  union  of  seventeen  states.  His  father  was  Joseph  Gold- 
smith, a  native  of  Marblehead,  and  his  mother,  Lydia 
(Ireson)  Goldsmith,  who  was  born  in  this  town.  They 
were  married  June  2,  1797.  His  mother's  sister,  familiarly 
known  as  Aunt  Ruth  Ireson,  was  an  extensive  owner  of 
property.  She  lived  where  St.  Joseph's  church  now  stands, 
a  little  way  from  the  street,  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  about 
where  the  rear  end  of  the  church  is  located.  She  owned 
the  property  from  Ireson  to  West  Green  streets  and  it  was 
for  her  that  Ireson  street  was  named.  At  that  time,  there 
was  a  little  schoolhouse  standing  on  Chestnut  street  and 
what  schooling  Mr.  Goldsmith  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
town,  was  taken  here,  his  instructors  being  Masters  Tuttle 
and  Lewis.  For  a  time,  while  at  school,  Mr.  Goldsmith 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  janitor,  and  for  his  services 
received  the  magnificent  sum  of  six  cents  a  week,  and  even 
this  amount  was  often  paid  in  fruit  and  the  like,  coming 
from  the  other  pupils. 

When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  Enoch  Curtin,  and  worked  in  a  little  shop 
that  stood  where  is  now  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Fayette 
streets  and  later  he  worked  for  W.  V.  Munroe.  Daniel 
Silsbee,  Amos  F.  Breed,  Micajah  Burrill,  Alanson  Burrill, 
Albert  and  Blaney  Ingalls,  Micajah  Pratt,  Nathan  D. 
Chase,  Daniel  Farrington,  Daniel  and  Thomas  Coliyer, 
Hon.  Jacob  M.  Lewis,  Nathan  Breed  and  Amos  Mower. 
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At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany H.,  23rd  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  under  Captain 
Wesley  C.  Sawyer,  the  date  of  the  enlistment  being 
November  8,  1861.  On  April  12,  1862,  he  was  discharged 
for  disability,  and  returned  to  this  city.  When  Mr.  Gold- 
smith first  enlisted,  he  was  sent  to  Boston,  thence  to 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  then  to  Roanoke  Island,  Vir- 
ginia, on  board  the  gunboat  rf  Hussar."  When  the  battle 
there  first  opened,  Mr.  Goldsmith  was  detailed  to  take 
charge  of  the  equipment  and  on  this  account  was  unable  to 
leave  for  the  shore  with  the  rest  of  the  men.  After  Capt. 
Sawyer  was  wounded,  which  was  at  the  battle  of  New- 
bern,  North  Carolina,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Captain, 
Mr.  Goldsmith  procured  his  discharge  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  accompanying  his  wounded  leader  to  this  city. 
They  returned  on  the  ''Quaker  City,"  which  was  one  of  the 
first  boats  to  return  with  the  dead  and  wounded. 

After  Mr.  Goldsmith's  return  to  Lynn,  he  entered  the 
employ  of  Benjamin  H.  Currier,  then  manager  of  a  cloth- 
ing store  on  the  present  site  of  the  Sagamore  Hotel.  With 
that  concern  he  remained  for  twelve  years.  Other  clothing 
dealers  then  commanded  his  services  and  some  vears  later 
he  retired,  having  acquired  a  competence.  For  awhile  he 
lived  on  Rockingham  street,  but  left  there  a  little  over 
seven  years  ago  to  reside  with  his  son,  at  12  Mason  street, 
where  he  remained  until  the  time  of  his  injury. 

On  May  24,  1832,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lydia 
Breed  Estes,  daughter  of  Ezekiel  and  Mary  Estes  and  their 
golden  wedding  was  celebrated  at  the  Rockingham  street 
home.  Mrs.  Goldsmith  was  born  July  6,  1810;  she  died 
December  3,  1894,  and  for  a  time  before  Mr.  Goldsmith 
went  to  live  with  his  son,  he  lived  alone.  There  were 
seven   children,   of  whom  two  are  now  living,  William  F. 
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Goldsmith,  of  this  city, and  Edward  B.,  of  Toronto,  Canada. 
Mr.  Goldsmith  was  a  member  of  St.  Paul's  Church 
and  was  one  of  the  few  people  who  met  with  the  first  Sun- 
day School  of  that  society  at  a  house  on  Chestnut  street. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  Gen.  Lander  Post  5,  G.  A.  R., 
and  in  1910  served  on  the  staff  of  Commander-in-Chief, 
Samuel  R.  VanSant.  He  became  an  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Lynn  Historical  Society  November  21,  1910.  He  was 
always  a  regular  attendant  at  the  May  breakfast,  and  in 
fact  was  invariably  seen  at  almost  every  event  of  public 
prominence,  and  his  familiar  figure  will  be  much  missed  in 
the  streets  of  our  city. 

William  F.  Goldsmith. 


ADDIE  IZANNAH  (CHANDLER)  JOHNSON 

Addie  Izannah  (Chandler)  Johnson  was  born  in 
Hooksett,  New  Hampshire,  September  4,  1839  anc*  died 
at  her  home,  No.  4  Broad  Street,  Lynn,  Mass.,  March  18, 
1911. 

Mrs.  Johnson  came  to  Lynn  in  the  early  sixties.  In 
1866,  she  married  James  Otis  Johnson,  who  belonged  to 
one  of  Lynn's  old  families.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Lynn  Historical  Society,  which  she  joined  November  24, 
1897.  She  was  also  a  member  of  the  Arbutus  Lodge  of 
Odd  Ladies,  of  the  First  Universalist  Parish,  and  of  the 
Chapin  Club  and  Pullman  Mission  of  that  Parish.  She 
was  a  woman  of  wide  interests,  of  a  cheerful  and  helpful 
disposition,  and  had  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. Mrs.  Johnson's  step-son,  Benjamin  O.  Johnson, 
survives  her  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Lynn. 

A.  G.  Goodkll. 
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WILLIAM    LACROIX 

William  LaCroix,  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
business  and  club  life  of  Lynn  for  many  years,  died  at  his 
home,  44  South  Common  street,  February  8,  191 1.  A 
year  and  a  half  previous  to  his  death,  the  thought  being 
suggested  by  the  death  of  a  relative,  Mr.  LaCroix  wrote 
his  own  obituary  as  follows  : — 

"William  LaCroix,  of  44  South  Common  street,  was 
born  in  Millis,  Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts,  June  24, 
1850.  When  he  was  a  child  his  parents  moved  to  Selma, 
Alabama,  where  he  spent  his  early  years.  His  education 
was  obtained  in  private  schools  and  he  finished  in  the 
Worcester  Academy,  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he  had 
been  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  H.  K. 
Pevear,  a  noted  Baptist  divine. 

He  took  the  full  course  in  the  Commercial  College  in 
Worcester  and  when  less  than  16  years  of  age  was  tendered 
a  commission  in  the  United  States  Reserve  Service  by 
President  Andrew  Johnson,  a  friend  of  his  father.  For 
several  years  he  served  in  the  Government  Bureau,  being 
stationed  in  Alabama,  where  his  father  was  a  government 
official. 

Returning  north,  he  accepted  the  position  of  book- 
keeper for  the  firm  of  Luther  Stowe  &  Co.,  shoe  manu- 
facturers, of  Worcester.  Coming  to  Lynn  because  of 
family  connections,  he  soon  entered  politics,  acting  as 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Republican  City  Commit- 
tee for  six  years,  from  1884  to  1889,  as  Chairman  in 
1890,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Republican  State  Committee 
in  1891.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Massachusetts  Republican  Club  when  the  late 
Governor  Roger  Wolcott  was  its  first  President. 
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He  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Lynn  Fire  Relief  Fund 
Committee,  who  distributed  $75,000  to  the  needy  after  the 
fire  of  1889.  He  served  as  workman  and  salesman  for  the 
leather  firm  of  F.  W.  Tyler  &  Company,  then  he  became 
Superintendent  for  the  firm  of  Charles  O.  Beede.  Later, 
he  formed  with  his  younger  brother,  E.  W.  LaCroix,  the 
leather  firm  of  W.  &  E.  W.  LaCroix,  successors  to  Charles 
O.  Beede. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  following  organizations : 
The  Park  Club  of  which  he  was  President  for  two  years, 
the  Oxford  Club,  the  Massachusetts  Republican  Club,  the 
Lazy  Lane  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club,  the  Birchbrook 
Gun  Club  of  Nantucket,  the  Gentlemen's  Driving  Club,  of 
which  he  was  President  for  three  years,  the  Lynn  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Lynn  Hospital  Corporation,  The  Lynn  His- 
torical Society,  Cowanesque  Lodge  No.  351,  F.  &  A.  M., 
United  States  Revolver  Association,  a  director  of  the 
Manufacturers  National  Bank,  and  a  member  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Driving  Club  of  Boston.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Lynn  Board  of  Health  and  in  1892,  became  Chair- 
man, serving  nine  vears.  He  was  the  President  and 
largest  stockholder  in  the  Nahant  and  Lynn  Street 
Railroad. 

He  married  Georgianna  Hoyt  of  Sandwich,  N.  H., 
and  they  have  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Joseph  McBrien, 
Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Ogden  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Buckley." 

*       f 

FRANK    HERBERT    NICHOLS 

Frank  Herbert  Nichols,  the  son  of  Thomas  Parker 
Nichols  and  Caroline  Smith,  was  born  April  14,  1856,  in 
the  house  on  the  lot  adjoining  that  where  he  was  living  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  410  Summer  street,  corner  of  Lowell 
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street,  Lynn.  He  died  January  21,  191 1,  in  his  fifty-fifth 
year.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Lynn. 
After  leaving  school,  he  entered  the  printing  business  of 
his  father,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  printer.  He  mastered  it 
fully  and  thoroughly,  and  was  an  expert  in  his  line. 
He  was  an  exceptionally  careful  and  correct  proof-reader, 
his  last  work  being  a  volume  of  seven  hundred  pages  of 
astronomical  mathematics.  The  first  of  his  ancestors  in 
this  country  was  one  James  Nichols,  who  came  here  as 
early  as  1635  and  settled  in  Maiden  in  1660.  The  line  is 
as  follows  :  — 

I.  James  Nichols  of  Maiden,  died  there  March  30, 
1694.     His  wife  was  Mary  Felt  of  Charlestown. 

II.  James,  born  in  Maiden,  December,  1662  ;  died 
March  22,  1726;  married  November  15,  1686,  Hannah 
Whittemore  of  Woburn. 

III.  James,  born  in  Maiden,  October  22,  1694  ;  mar- 
ried July  9,  1719,  in  North  Chelsea,  Tabitha  Floyd, 
daughter  of  Lieutenant  John  Floyd  of  Boston,  and  Rachel 
Parker  of  Chelmsford.  She  was  born  in  1702,  in  Bos- 
ton, and  died  September  23,  1723. 

IV.  John,  born  in  Maiden  in  1723  ;  died  August 
17,  1789;  married  in  1748  at  Maiden,  Elizabeth  Burditt, 
daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  Cole  Burditt.  She  was 
born  in  Maiden,  June  21,  1726,  and  died  December  6, 
1805. 

V.  John,  born  in  Maiden,  September  16,  1749;  died 
January  23,  182 1  ;  married  February  27,  1772,  Phebe 
Oaks,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Esther  Bucknam  Oaks. 
She  was  born  August  17,  1753  and  died  August  25,  1843. 

VI.  John,  born  in  Maiden,  March  17,  1773;  settled 
in  Lynn;  died  September  21,  1810.  He  married  June  26. 
1796,  Lydia  Chadwell,  daughter  of  Harris  and  Ruth  Witt 
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Chad  well.      She  was  born  in  Lynn,  June  29,  1775  anc^  died 
August  31,  1802. 

VII.  Nathan,  cordwainer,  born  in  Lynn,  December 
20,  1798;  died  September  5,  1858;  married  April  22, 
1824,  Harriet  Herbert  of  Newburyport.  She  was  born 
September  26,  1802  and  died  February  15,  1857. 

VIII.  Thomas  Parker,  born  in  Lynn,  August  28, 
1830;  married  May  5,  1853,  Caroline  Smith  of  Salem. 
She  was  born  October  3,  183 1. 

IX.  Frank  Herbert,  married  Emily  Clark  of  West 
Upton,  October  24,  1883.  She  was  born  in  Luton,  Bed- 
fordshire, England,  November  9,  1861,  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Sarah  Ann  Cook  Clark. 

Mr.  Nichols  leaves  a  widow,  one  son,  Louis  Mudge, 
one  daughter,  Mildred  Aimee,  his  father  and  mother,  one 
brother,  Fred  H.,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Shep- 
ard  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Aborn. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Nichols  was  a  partner 
in  the  printing  and  publishing  business  with  his  father  and 
brother,  under  the  firm  name  of  Thomas  P.  Nichols  & 
Sons.  He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Universalist  Parish, 
Golden  Fleece  Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  Sutton  Royal 
Arch  Chapter,  Zebulun  Council  R.  and  S.  M.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  Ancient  Sirloin  Lodge,  Lynn 
Y.  M.  C.  xA.,  Boston  Typothetae,  Real  Estate  Associates 
of  Lynn,  Trustee  of  the  Lynn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank, 
and  a  charter  member  of  the  Lynn  Historical  Society.  . 

His  home  life  was  an  ideal  one ;  his  fondness  for 
young  people  was  so  genuine  as  to  make  him  a  favorite 
among  them.  His  parental  love  was  unusual.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  convictions  and  unwavering  devotion  to 
whatever  he  considered  his  line  of  duty.  His  energies 
were  concentrated  largely  upon  his  business  and  in  that 
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lay  his  main  interest.  Pen  puzzles  and  sketches  furnished 
many  hours  of  diversion,  not  only  for  himself  but  tor  his 
children  and  friends.  Under  the  direction  of  Hon.  Nathan 
M.  Hawkes,  Mr.  Xichols  designed  the  seal  of  the  Lynn 
Historical  Society.  Above  all,  his  thoughts  and  activities 
were  unselfish,  and  his  aim  in  life  was  that  those  dear  to 
him  should  come,  together  with  him,  to  know  the  best 
there  was  in  life. 

Compiled  by  a  Friend. 


WILLIAM    (ENSIGN)    PARROTT    SARGENT 

William  (Ensign )  Parrott  Sargent  was  born  in  Lynn, 
July  6,  1832,  in  the  house  still  standing  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Fayette  and  Parrott  streets  (numbered  M6  Par- 
rott), now  owned  by  George  E.  Sargent,  and  died  at  his 
residence  151  Chestnut  street,  January  4,  1912. 

He  was  eldest  son  of  James  Madison  and  Lydia 
(Parrott)  Sargent,  and  a  direct  descendant  of  William 
Sargent,  ancestor  of  the  family  that  settled  at  Agawam, 
later  called  Ipswich.  He  married  Mary  Sewall  Sumner, 
July  10,  1884,  at  Lynn.  She  was  born  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  November  5,  1846. 

William  P.  Sargent,  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  ;  he  was  a  pupil  at  Master  John  L.  Shorey's  school 
on  Howard  street  in  1848,  when  Elizabeth  Ann  Jackson 
assisted  ;  a  pupil  of  Master  Jacob  Bachelder  the  last  year 
of  the  Academy,  and  the  first  year  of  the  Lynn  High 
School.  He  assisted  Edward  Johnson,  at  his  private 
school  on  Oxford  street,  teaching  mathematics.  He  served 
on  the  school  board  for  seventeen  years  ;  from  1868  to 
1878,  he  was  secretary  of  the  school  committee.      He  was 
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in  the  shoe  business  with  Charles  H.  Trask  at  117  Broad 
street  from  1858  to  1863. 

Soon  after  1864,  he  joined  the  Exploring  Circle,  which 
was  the  oldest  scientific  and  literary  society  in  the  city, 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Free  Public  Forest  Society, 
acting  as  secretary  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Houghton  Horticultural  Society,  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  Lynn  Historical  Society,  joining 
April  27,  1897. 

About  1880  he  began  a  general  executive  business  ; 
he  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Notary  Public,  and  his 
profound  knowledge  of  probate  matters,  and  the  confidence 
which  people  had  in  him,  gained  for  him  a  high  reputa- 
tion, and  he  was  engaged  until  about  1906,  in  caring  for 
the  many  estates  and  trusts  which  people  placed  in  his 
charge. 

Throughout  his  whole  life,  Mr.  Sargent  took  a  great 
interest  in  public  affairs.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  char- 
acter and  conscientious  motives,  and  until  his  death  in  his 
eightieth  year,  was  a  man  of  keen  observation  and  unusu- 
ally retentive  memory,  possessing  quite  an  unusual  knowl- 
edge of  the  early  history  of  Lynn  and  her  citizens. 

Genealogy 

I.  William  Sargent  was  the  son  of  Richard  and  Katherine 
(Stevens)  Sargent,  who  were  married  at  Bath,  England, 
November,  1602.  The  son  William  was  baptized  June  2*8, 
1606,  in  the  Abbey  Church  at  Bath,  England. 

William  Sargent  was  at  Agawam  in  April,  1633,  when 
the  general  court  passed  an  act  to  protect  him  and  other 
grantees  of  land  there.  He  was  admitted  a  freeman  in 
1639.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newbury,  Mas- 
sachusetts,  in    1635  ;   of    Hampton,    New   Hampshire,    in 
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1638  ;  of  South  Merrimac,  now  Salisbury,  Massachusetts, 
in  1639 »  ne  was  m  Salisbury  in  1650.  He  was  next 
located  at  Salisbury,  New  Town,  now  x\mesbury  and 
Merrimac  in  1655,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 

He  married  Elizabeth  Perkins,  daughter  of  John 
Perkins,  who  was  born  in  1618  atNewent,  Gloucestershire, 
England.  They  were  married  about  1633,  as  she  came  to 
America  with  her  parents  in  the  ship  "  Lion  "  in  the  spring 
of  1 63 1,  and  they  were  both  at  Agawam  prior  to  1633. 
She  died  before  September  18,  1670,  for  he  married,  for  his 
second  wife  on  that  date,  Joanna  Rowell,  who  survived  him, 
and  married  for  her  second  husband,  Richard  Currier  of 
Amesbury. 

He  was  one  of  the  prudential  men  in  Amesbury  in 
1667.  He  resided  in  that  part  of  the  town  known  as  the 
West  Parish,  and  built  a  house  near  the  church  and  acad- 
emy. He  died  in  March,  1675,  and  was  buried  in  the 
graveyard  at  the  ferry.  His  will  was  proved  at  Salem, 
Apr.  13,  1675.  It  mentions  his  wife  and  children,  and 
was  dated  March  24,  167 1. 

Children  of  William  : 

1.  Mary,    b.    about    1634;     m-    Philip    Challis,   a 

farmer  of  Amesbury,  where  he  resided,  held 
office  and  died  1681. 

2.  Elizabeth,  d.  July  14,  1641,  at  Salisbury. 

3.  Thomas,  b.  April  11,  1643,  at  Salisbury. 

4.  William,  b.  November  21,  1645.       *       f 

5.  Lydia,  b.  June  17,  1647;   d.  1661. 

6.  Elizabeth,  b.  August  22,    1648  ;  d.  September 

4,  1649. 

7.  Sarah,  b.  December  29,  165 1  ;   d.  young. 

8.  Sarah,  b.  February  29,  1652-3  ;   m.      December 

22,      1681,     Orlando    Bagley,    a    farmer    at 
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Amesbury,  who  was  Town  Clerk  for  many 
years;   she  died  October  3,  1701. 
9.         Elizabeth,    b.    about    1653  5   m-   prior    to    1670, 
Samuel  Colbv  of  Amesbury. 

II.  William2  (William1),  b.  Salisbury,  Mass.,  November 
21,  1645,  or  January  2,  1646:  (?)  d.  1712  at  Amesbury, 
where  they  both  were  buried;  married  Sept.  23,  1668, 
Mary  Colby,  born  Sept.  19,  1647,  at  Amesbury.  He  was 
a  farmer  at  Amesbury,  and  held  various  town  offices.  He 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity,  December  20,  1677, 
at  Amesbury,  before  Major  Robert  Pike.  His  estate  was 
administered  at  Salem,  March  31,  1712.  Children  were 
born  at  Amesbury.  -^ 

Children  : 

1.  William,  b.   April   19,  1669;   m.  April  6,  1689, 

Mary  Beedle. 

2.  Philip,  b.   August  12,  1672;   m.   Dec.   7,  1693, 

Mary  Tewksbury  of  Amesbury.      He  died  in 
1742. 

3.  Charles,  b.  January  31,  1674. 

4.  A  child. 

5.  Jacob,  b.  March  13,  1687. 

III.  Charles3  (William2,  William1),  born  January  31, 
1674;  died  August  6,  1737;  married  Hannah  Foot.  He 
was  a  farmer  and  resided  in  the  "West  Parish"  of  Ames- 
bury where  their  children  were  born. 

Children :  «,       f 

1.        Elizabeth,    b.    June    26,    1696;  m.    March  31, 
1719,  Nehemiah  Heath. 
«         2.         Timothy,  b.  March  11,  1698. 

3.  Hannah,  b.  May  1,  1701  :     m.  August  8,  1723, 

Joseph  Collins,  a  farmer  of  Salisbury. 

4.  Samuel,  b.  September  22,  1703. 
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5.  Elias,  b.  August  10,  1707. 

6.  Bethsheba,   b.   October  10,   1709;   m.  Jan.   26, 

1727,  Ezra  Tucker  of  Amesbury.  Children 
were  Eliza;  Mary;  Callain,  b.  1734;  Kittie, 
b.  1736;   Sarah,  b.  1741  ;   Benoni,  b.  1743. 

IV.  Elias4  (Charles,3  William,2  William  r),  born  August 
10,  1707  ;  he  married  September  21,  1727,  Anna  Hadley  of 
Amesbury  and  their  children  were  born  there. 

Children  : 

1.  Elias,  b.  Decembers,  1728. 

2.  True  worthy,  b.  September  14,  1729. 

3.  Hannah,  b.  January  21,  1731. 

4.  Anna,    b.  January   23,    1733  ;   m.   October  28, 

1 75 1,  David  Kimball  of  Newton,  New 
Hampshire. 

5.  Sarah,  b.  January  1,   1735  ;   m.   November  14, 

1757,  Rev.  William  Johnson  of  Amesbury. 

6.  Elizabeth,  b.  April  22,  1737. 

7.  Charles,    b.   March  3,    1739;    m.  Mary ;   d. 

in  Goffstown,  N.  H.,  was  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  His  will  was  probated  at  Nashua, 
June  10,  1810,  and  named  wife  Mary, 
daughters  Lois  Vudder  and  Susanna 
Stephens. 

8.  Mary,  b.  April  2,  1742. 

9.  Basheba,  b.  November  27,  1744. 

10.       John,  b.  May  12,  1747.  <       ( 

V.  Elias5  (Elias,4  Charles,3  William,2  William1),  born 
December  8,  1728  in  Amesbury.  He  married  February  2, 
1754  Elizabeth  Chase  of  Amesbury.  Her  children  were 
born,  and  she  died  there  in  1808. 

Children  : 
I.  Mary,  b.  July  7,  1754. 
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2.  Chase,  b.  April  12,  1756. 

3.  Joseph,  b.  November  7,  1758:   d.  1766. 

4.  Sarah,  b.  February  2,  1761  ;   d.  1766. 

5.  Ens/ gii,  b.  February  5,  1763. 

6.  Elizabeth,  b.  May  5,  1765;   d.  1768. 

7.  Sarah,  b.  June  20,  1767. 

VI.  Ensign6  (Elias,5  Elias,4 Charles,3 William,2  William1), 
was  born  February  5,  1763,  in  Amesbury,  Mass.  He 
married  March  24,  1785,  Elizabeth  Nichols  of  Haverhill. 
He  died  August  11,  1790,  at  Haverhill,  where  he  resided 
and  his  children  were  born. 

Children  : 

1.  Betsey,     b.     October     12,     1785;     m.    Robert 

Hunkins,   of    Haverhill,   November  3,    1803. 
Children  were  Ensign  and  John. 

2.  Phineas,  born  October  3,  1787. 

3.  Ensign,  born  August  11,  1789. 

VII.  Ensign"  (Ensign,6  Elias,5  Elias,4  Charles,3  William,2 
William1),  was  born  August  11,  1789  in  Haverhill.  He 
married  May  8,  1809,  Anna  Haynes  of  Haverhill.  She 
was  born  May  16,  1790:  d.  December  26,  1878.  Chil- 
dren were  born  in  Haverhill.  He  died  in  Woburn, 
Ma}'  14,  1859  (according  to  his  family  register)  ;  Vital 
records  May  8,  1859. 

'  Children  : 

1.  James  Madison,  b.  January  20,  1810,  in  Haver- 

hill. f 

2.  Benjamin,  b.  November  8,  1811. 

3.  Charles,  b.  September  ^29,  1813,   shot  by  order 

of  Santa  Anna,  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Mexi- 
can War. 

4.  Catherine,    b.   June    14,    1814;    m.    November 

1837,  David  Barnes;   d.  1840. 
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5.  William,  b.  June  17,  1820;  died  October  5, 
1824. 
VIII.  James  Madison8  (Ensign,7  Ensign,6  Elias,5  Elias,4 
Charles,3  William,2  William1),  b.  Haverhill,  January  20, 
1810.  According  to  his  family  register,  he  married 
August  25,  183 1,  (Aug.  24)  Lydia  W.  Parrott,  daughter 
of  William  and  Deborah  (Richards)  Parrott.  She  died 
September  28,  1870,  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  where  she 
was  born  February  2,  1S11.  He  died  January  5,  1885  in 
Lynn,  where  he  had  been  a  manufacturer  of  shoes,  held 
various  town  offices,  and  served  as  clerk  of  the  First  Uni- 
versalist  Society  March  25,  1833  to  January  5,  1885. 
Children  : 

1.  William    (^Ensign)   Parrott,   b.  July  6,   1832; 

m.  July  10,  1884,  Mary  Sewall  Sumner  of 
Lynn,  there.  She  was  born  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  November  5,  1846.  His 
middle  name  was  changed  from  Ensign  to 
Parrott  by  the  Legislature  March  4,  1856. 
One  son,  William  Sumner,  b.  April  18, 
1885,  married  Bessie  Blake. 

2.  Philena  Augusta,   b.  January  20,   1837.     Died 

February,  1889. 

3.  James    Madison,     b.    February    22,    1841  ;     m. 

May  16,   1877,  Harriet  E.  Symmes  at  West- 
*  ford.     She  was  born  at  Westford,  August  19, 

1854 ;  taught  school  at  Essex.  She  died 
January  14,  1879,  at  Lynn,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  shoe  business.  One  child  Lydia 
Parrott  was  born  August  9,  1878  at  Lynn. 

4.  Edwin   Lawrence,   b.  Lynn,  May  26,  1843  ;   m. 

Jan.  19,  187 1,  Eliza  E.  Lee,  b.  July  15. 
1850;   d.   Feb.   5,  1874   at  Lynn,  where  she 
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was  buried.  lie  married  second  July  1 1, 
1883,  II.  Estelle  Fisher.  She  was  born  June 
25,  1855  at  Dedham.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  University  1868,  A.  M.  1872,  and  a 
teacher  at  Cambridge  High  wSchool  until  his 
death.  They  had  two  children;  Lizzie  D., 
b.  Oct.  15,  187 1  ;  Lester  Fisher,  b.  Oct.  3. 
1884. 
George  Elwyn,  b.  Lynn,  April  6,  1848  ;  m. 
Billerica,  Mass.,  April  20,  1871,  Claribel 
Marshall,  of  Billerica.  She  was  born  at 
Swampscott,  June  16,  1850 ;  he  is  a  shoe 
cutter  at  Lynn,  where  one  child,  John 
Richard  was  born  Oct.  20,  1876. 

Addie  H.  Alley. 


WILLIAM    DIMOND   THOMPSON 

In  the  passing  of  William  Dimond  Thompson,  wrho 
died  at  his  home,  12  Sylvia  street,  on  April  30,  191 1,  in 
the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  after  an  illness  of  about 
two  months,  Lynn  loses  one  of  its  most  prominent  citizens, 
whom  we  may  reverently  call  of  the  old  school.  Few 
indeed  there  are  living  in  the  community  to-day  who  can 
look  back  with  undimmed  vision  to  the  advent  of  the  first 
steam  railroad  train  into  Lynn,  to  the  time  when  the  first 
coal  was  burned  in  the  city  and  can  remember  the  days 
when  friction  matches  were  an  unknown  quantity. 

While  Mr.  Thompson  was  born  and  reared  in  these 
early  times  and  never  ceased  to  take  pleasure  in  telling 
stories  of  the  early  historv  of  what  is  now  a  large  and 
prosperous  municipality,  he  fully  appreciated  the  value  of 
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modern  business  and  industrial  development,  and  by  reason 
of  his  active  mental  capacities  and  wonderfully  robust  con- 
stitution, he  could  enjoy  in  a  larger  degree  than  many  men 
of  his  extreme  age,  the  fruits  of  that  prosperity,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  were  laid  by  men  who  were  his  associates  in 
the  earlier  period. 

Always  active  and  possessed  of  excellent  health,  he 
was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  visiting 
almost  ever}'  day  the  down  town  district,  and  was  keenly 
alive  to  all  the  public  questions  which  agitate  the  men  of 
the  present  century.  His  retentive  memory  was  not  in  the 
least  impaired  by  the  weight  of  years  and  no  better  authority 
could  be  found  for  facts  and  data  in  regard  to  old  Lynn 
and  the  history  of  its  early  days. 

William  Dimond  Thompson  was  born  on  May  23, 
1823,  in  a  house  which  stood  in  what  was  then  known  as 
the  "Black  Ma'sh  "  district,  in  the  section  now  bounded  by 
Union,  Exchange,  Spring  and  Broad  streets.  The  house, 
where  he  was  born,  is  thought  to  have  been  erected  in  1743, 
and  was  situated  on  a  spot  in  the  rear  of  the  harness  fac- 
tory building  on  Washington  street.  This  building  was 
burned  in  the  fire  of  1889.  It  came  into  possession  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  grandfather,  Abraham  Breed,  of  the  fifth 
generation  from  Allen  Breed  and  who  was  born  in  1752. 
Here  was  born  Mr.  Thompson's  mother,  Miss  Eunice 
Breed,   May  22,   1788.  ,      f 

Mr.  Thompson's  father  was  William  D.  Thompson, 
the  son  of  William  Dimond  Thompson,  and  he  was  born  in 
Marblehead  in  the  "  Old  Brig  "  on  the  way  to  Barnegat, 
the  home  of  Moll  Pitcher.  He  came  to  Lynn  when  he  was 
nine  years  of  age  and  after  his  marriage,  November  6, 
1808,  to  Miss  Eunice  Breed  (daughter  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah  Barrett  Breed),  the  couple  lived  for  sixty  years  in 
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the  old  house,  which  was  visited  by  many  prominent  men. 
Whittier,  who  was  a  close  friend  of  Edwin  Thompson,  (a 
brother  of  William  D.  Thompson,  Jr.),  Garrison,  the 
apostle  of  abolition,  and  Frederick  Douglass  were  all  guests 
at  the  Thompson  house  from  time  to  time. 

As  the  result  of  being  associated  much  with  men 
who  were  interested  in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  Mr. 
Thompson  grew  up  imbued  with  the  strong  anti-slavery 
sentiment  of  his  home.  When  but  twelve  years  of  age 
he  attended  a  convention  in  Boston  and  missing  the 
stage,  walked  home.  Growing  to  manhood,  he  affili- 
ated with  the  Whigs,  and  then  later  the  Republican 
part}-  and  rarely  has  an  election  passed  since  that  time 
that  he    has  not    cast    his  vote. 

After  completing  his  schooling,  which  was  finished 
under  Alonzo  Lewis,  he  learned  the  art  of  shoemaking  and 
for  many  years  worked  in  the  Nathan  Breed  shop  on 
Broad  street  and  he  dearly  loved  to  tell  of  the  stories  of 
the  day,  which  were  discussed  in  the  little  old  shoe 
factory. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  twice  married;  —  first,  *to  Ann 
Jane  Ashton  (daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Ashton),  on 
December  29,  1844,  and  second  to  Lucretia  Merrill  on 
October  28,  1866.  To  these  unions  came  ten  children,  of 
whom  are  living  to-day  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  Fred 
H.  Thompson  of  Denver,  Colorado,  Ellis  Thompson  of 
North  Weare,  New  Hampshire,  William  E.  Thompson  of 
Saugus,  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Thompson  of  Grimes,  Maine, 
Miss  M.  Louise  Thompson,  with  whom  he  resided  at  12 
Sylvia  street  and  Mrs.  George  Keene  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  always  been  an  earnest  temperance 
advocate  and  in  sympathy  with  all  organizations  having 
this  end  in  view.      He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
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Linwood  Lodge  of  Good  Templars  ;  a  member  of  the  Old 
Boys  of  Ward  Four  Association,  and  was  Secretary  of  the 
organization  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Lynn  Historical  Society  on  April  21,  1902, 
and  was  actively  interested  in  this  organization. 

His  illness  lasted  a  little  more  than  two  months  and 
death  was  due  to  his  extreme  age.  His  genial  spirit  will 
be  sadly  missed  by  those  who  have  long  been  associated 
with  him. 


CLARA   STANDISH    (HARVEY)    TORREY. 

Mrs.  Clara  Standish  (Harvey)  Torrey  was  born  Jan- 
uary 12,  1861,  in  Bath,  Maine.  Her  father,  George  W. 
Harvey  of  that  town,  was  Captain  of  a  company  of  Maine 
Volunteers  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  In  1853,  he 
married  Helen  Augusta  Farnham,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Farnham  and  Margaret  Helen  Standish  of  Bath,  Maine, 
making  their  daughter  Clara,  the  ninth  in  direct  descent 
from  Captain  Myles  Standish  of  Plymouth.  Captain 
Harvev  was  mortallv  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness,  and  died  May  7,  1864.  In  1866,  Mrs.  Harvey  mar- 
ried Charles  W.  Reed,  who  proved  a  father  to  her  little 
daughter  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  his  love  and 
kindness  were  repaid  by  her  devoted  interest  in  his  welfare 
as  long  as  she  lived.  The  family  resided  inBath  for  some 
years,  but  later  moved  to  Woburn,  Mass.,  coming  to  Lynn 
about  1870,  so  that  most  of  Mrs.  Torrey 's  school  life  was 
spent  in  Lynn,  where  she  attended  the  grammar  and  later 
the  high  school.  The  death  of  her  mother,  when  she  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  a  crushing  blow,  which  soon  led 
to  the  breaking  up  of  what  had  been  a  happy  home,  at  this 
time  consisting  of  her  step-father,   herself  and   a  younger 
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half-brother,  Harry  Reed.  In  August,  1887, she  was  mar- 
ried to  William  Paul  Upton  of  Salem,  Mass.  In  a  few- 
years  he  began  to  show  signs  of  that  dread  disease,  tuber- 
culosis. Those  who  knew  her  best,  testify  to  her  faithful 
and  untiring  care  through  his  long  illness,  which  ended  only 
with  his  death  in  March,  1898.  Owing  to  the  unavoidable 
neglect  of  his  business,  caused  by  his  illness,  it  was  found 
after  his  death  that  insolvency  was  imminent,  and  as  she 
could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  debts,  she  was  advised 
not  to  assume  them,  but  this  was  so  distasteful  to  one  who 
by  birth  and  training  was  taught  to  be  honest,  that  she 
decided  to  take  charge  of  the  business  herself,  and  by  her 
energy  and  native  business  ability,  dollar  for  dollar  was 
paid. 

In  1902,  Mrs.  Upton  was  married  to  William  Fremont 
Torrey  and  it  seemed  as  though  years  of  happiness  were  in 
store  for  them.  All  too  soon  a  cloud  appeared  to  darken 
their  happiness,  which  surgical  skill  averted  for  a  time, 
only  to  reappear  later  in  a  form  that  neither  love  nor  skill 
could  overcome. 

It  was  then  that  her  strength  of  character  showed 
itself,  and  she  met,  with  a  courage  worthy  of  her  ancestry, 
the  last  great  enemy,  which  came  as  an  end  to  weeks  of 
suffering,  August  15,  191 1,  leaving  grief-stricken  in  her 
immediate  family,  a  devoted  husband  and  a"  foster- 
daughter,  to  whom  she  had  given  loving  and  generous 
care. 

To  her,  nature  was  lavish  in  gifts  of  mind  and  person, 
and  from  childhood  her  pleasing  personality  gained  her 
many  friends.  She  was  fond  of  young  people  and  spared 
neither  time  nor  pains  to  make  them  happy,  and  among 
them  were  some  of  her  sincerest  mourners.  She  was  gen- 
erous to  a  fault  with  those  she  loved  and  when  thev  were 
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sick  or  in  trouble,  did  all  in  her  power  to  help  and  comfort 
them.  Although  she  gave  freely  to  organized  charities, 
she  also  gave  help  of  all  kinds  through  channels  which, 
though  not  public,  were  none  the  less  worthy. 

As  a  child,  she  attended  the  Methodist  Church,  but 
later  affiliated  with  the  First  Universalist  Parish,  of  Nahant 
street.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Pullman  Mission,  con- 
nected with  that  parish,  the  North  Shore  and  Lynn 
Woman's  Clubs,  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
Lynn  Historical  Society,  which  she  joined  December  20, 
1909.  She  also  served  for  a  time  on  the  Board  of  the  Day 
Nursery. 

To  those  who  knew  and  loved  her  best,  her  memory 
is  precious  and  her  loss  irreparable,  and  for  them 

"More  homelike  seems  the  vast  unknown  since  she 
has  entered  there." 

Emma  Norcross  Metcalf. 
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EBENEZER   BREED. 

1766-1S3Q. 

From  painting  made  for  Martin  H.  Hood,  now  in  possession  of  Lynn  Historical  Society. 
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EBENEZER  BREED 

By  Isabel  Morgan  Breed,  February  6,  1902. 


Some  old  residents  still  linger  among  us  who  remem- 
ber seeing  on  our  streets  a  figure  of  stately  and  dignified 
bearing,  who,  although  an  inmate  of  our  almshouse,  had 
still  the  air  of  a  distinguished  statesman. 

Often  the  question  was  asked,  f'\Vho  is  that  old  man?" 
and  the  answer  was,  "That  is  Uncle  Eben  Breed,  who  was 
once  a  great  man,"  for  in  his  youth  more  honors  and  dis- 
tinctions were  conferred  upon  Ebenezer  Breed  than  have 
ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  resident  of  Lynn. 

His  brilliant  social  qualities  rendered  him  a  favorite  in 
the  society  of  Philadelphia,  London  and  Paris,  while  his 
strong  common  sense  and  business  ability  won  for  him 
the  confidence  of  statesmen  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Ebenezer  Breed  was  born  at  Breed's  End,  Lynn,  May 
12,  1766.  His  father  was  Benjamin  Breed,  a  direct 
descendant  of  Allen  Breed  and  Elizabeth  Knight ;  his 
mother  was  Ruth  Allen,  daughter  of  Abraham  Allen,  of 
Marblehead,  and  Ruth  Basset,  of  Lynn. 

Ebenezer  was  the  youngest  of  eight  children ;  the 
others  were  Jabez,  Keziah,  Abraham,  Ruth,  Nathan, 
Benjamin  and  Anna.  This  large  family  lived  in  the  old 
Benjamin   Breed  house.1 

From  Jabez, the  oldest,  was  descended  Hiram  X.  Breed, 
a  former  mayor  of  Lynn.  Keziah  Breed  married  Abner 
Hood  of  Nahant.      George  Hood,  the  first  mayor  of  Lynn, 

1  According  to  M.  Fillmore  Delnow,  the  Benjamin  Breed  house  was  a  two  and  one  ' 
half  story  lean-to,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Richard  Breed  house  on  Summer  street. 
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was  her  grandson,  as  was  also  Martin  H.  Hood.  To  this 
family  belong  the  Cliffords,  Phillips  and  Hoods,  several  of 
whom  are  members  of  this  Society. 

Abraham  Breed's  children  were  Joseph  Bassett  Breed, 
Eunice,  who  married  William  D.  Thompson,  Anna,  who 
married  Francis  Johnson  and  Sarah,  who  married  John  B. 
Chase.  Many  descendants  of  all  these  families  are  now 
living  in  Lynn.  Mrs.  Lydia  Needham  and  Amos  Breed 
were  the  children  of  Benjamin.  I  am  unable  to  find  any 
descendant  of  Ruth,  Nathan  and  Anna. 

Ebenezer  Breed's  education  was  the  best  afforded  by 
the  schools  of  Lynn  in  those  days  and  was  paid  for  by  his 
brother  Abraham.  His  letters1  that  have  been  preserved 
are  well  composed  and  are  expressed  in  that  simple  and 
forceful  language  which  has  always  characterized  the 
Friends. 

Being  a  birthright  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
he  was  always  loyal  to  that  sect.  During  the  years  when 
he  moved  in  society  and  afterwards  in  his  adversity, 
he  clung  to  the  traditions  of  the  Friends  and  always  used 
their  speech  as  is  shown  by  his  letters,  which  are  signed 
"Thy  friend"  or  "Thine  sincerely." 

In  1786,  being  then  twenty  years  of  age,  Ebenezer 
Breed  went  to  Philadelphia  and  started  in  the  shoe  business. 
There  were  many  rich  and  influential  Friends  in  that  city 
and  with  their  aid,  Mr.  Breed,  being  a  gifted  young  man 
and  of  good  family,  gained  entrance  into  the  best  society 
of  Philadelphia.  Stephen  Collins,  a  prominent  Friend  who 
had  formerly  lived  in  Lynn,  was  always  a  warm  friend  to 
Mr.  Breed,  helping  him  in  many  ways. 

In    1789,    the    first  National    Congress    assembled  in 

1  Lewis   and   Newhall's    History  of    Lynn   quotes    in    full    several    letters    written    by 
Ebenezer  Breed  from  Europe,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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Philadelphia,  making  that  city  both  the  social  and  political 
centre  of  our  country,  and  the  separation  from  England 
being  still  so  recent,  the  days  of  regal  splendor  and  courtly 
manners  were  hardlv  yet  passed. 

Ebenezer  Breed  made  the  acquaintance  of  such  men 
as  Patrick  Henry,  James  Madison  and  James  Monroe.  At 
the  heighth  of  his  prosperity  he  remembered  his  native 
town  and  sought  to  use  his  influence  for  her  good. 

Lynn  had  already  become  noted  for  the  manufacture 
of  shoes,  for  in  1788,  Washington  passing  through  here, 
had  said,  "  Lynn  is  the  greatest  shoe  town  of  the  country  "  ; 
but  for  several  years  after  the  Revolution  the  shoe  industry 
in  America  had  a  hard  struggle,  for  the  country  was 
flooded  with  shoes  of  French  and  English  manufacture 
and  our  workmen  could  not  compete  with  the  workmen  of 
France  and  England. 

Grasping  the  situation  with  masterly  insight,  Ebenezer 
Breed  saw  that  the  first  step  was  to  protect  our  shoes 
against  those  of  foreign  manufacture  and  made  every 
effort  to  persuade  Congress  to  put  a  high  tariff  on  shoes. 
In  this  he  was  powerfully  aided  by  Mr.  Collins.  For 
this  end  a  dinner  party  was  given  to  the  members  of  Con- 
gress at  the  house  of  Mr.  Collins,  which  stood  on  Market 
street  near  Seventh  street.  It  was  the  same  house  in 
which  Jefferson  had  penned  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. *       t 

Many  beautiful  women  graced  the  occasion,  among 
them  Dolly  Pavne,  afterwards  Dolly  Madison.  The 
dining  hall  was  lighted  bv  wax  candles  in  glass  chandeliers 
and  this  brilliant  scene  forms  a  typical  picture  of  American 
society  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

We  have  the  following  extract  of  the  speech  which 
Ebenezer    Breed    made    at    this   party  :     "Will   you  stand 
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tamely  by  and  see  this  infant  industry  swallowed  up  by  the 
raging  lions  of  Britain  and  Gaul?  Will  you  see  the  homes 
of  these  operatives  destroyed  or  abandoned  and  not  hold 
out  your  strong  arms  to  shield  them  as  they  shielded  you 
when  war  bent  his  horrid  front  over  our  fair  land?  No,  I 
trust,  and  New  England  expects  that  by  your  suffrages  we 
shall  obtain  the  desired  relief  when  the  matter  comes  before 
your  honorable  body." 

Soon  after  this,  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress, 
putting  a  duty  of  fifty  cents  a  pair  on  boots  and  seven 
cents  a  pair  on  shoes. 

In  1792,  Ebenezer  Breed  went  to  Europe  and  was 
received  with  great  honor.  Familv  tradition  says  that  he 
was  presented  at  the  court  of  George  III  and  Oueen 
Charlotte.  One  reason  for  the  flattering  attentions  which 
he  received  in  England  was  that  the'  English  merchants 
were  anxious  to  win  the  American  shoe  trade. 

He  was  presented  with  a  waiter  painted  by  Benjamin 
West.  The  painting  represents  Mr.  Breed  being  intro- 
duced to  an  English  merchant  by  William  Roach,  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  New  Bedford  then  living  in  England. 
Besides  these  three  figures  there  are  three  ladies  at  the 
other  side  of  the  room. 

This  waiter  is  of  metal,  having  a  rim  around  it.  The 
painting  is  nearly  effaced,  but  we  can  still  distinguish  the 
figures  and  can  see  that  the  ladies  wore  elaborate  head- 
dresses, as  was  the  custom  then.  The  occasion  of  its 
being  presented  to  Mr.  Breed  is  not  known.  Some  say 
that  it  was  presented  to  him  in  Paris,  others  in  Philadelphia  ; 
at  any  rate  it  must  have  marked  some  important  event  in 
his  life.  This  waiter  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Lynn 
Historical  Society. 

Martin  H.  Hood  had  an  oil  painting  of  Ebenezer  Breed 
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copied  from  it.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Hood,  this  paint- 
ing became  the  property  of  the  Misses  Mary  Ann  and 
Lucella  Augusta  Phillips,  and  was  presented  by  them  to 
the  Lynn  Historical  Society. 

Before  going  abroad,  Mr.  Breed  had  been  warned  to 
look  out  for  confidence  men  and  was  constantly  on  his 
guard  against  them.  While  riding  from  London  to  Dover 
he  had  a  traveling  companion  of  whom  he  was  very  sus- 
picious,—  a  man  whom  he  had  seen  talking  with  some 
sailors  in  the  streets  of  London.  On  reaching  Dover,  Mr. 
Breed  noticed  that  his  companion  was  very  warmly  greeted 
by  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  At  Calais,  Mr.  Breed 
and  his  companion  were  both  entertained  by  Benjamin 
Rodman,  a  wealthy  merchant.  The  man  whom  he  had 
so  distrusted  proved  to  be  Thomas  Clarkson,  the  celebrated 
philanthropist,  who  worked  with  William  Wilberforce  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  He  had  been  interviewing 
the  sailors  in  London  about  the  treatment  of  the  negroes 
on  the  slave  ships.  Seeing  that  Mr.  Clarkson  was  received 
with  as  much  honor  as  he,  Mr.  Breed  was  ashamed  of  his 
suspicions. 

At  this  time  (1792)  the  French  Revolution  was  at  its 
height  and  during  its  stormiest  days  Mr.  Breed  was  hid- 
den in  a  cellar  in  Paris.  He  wras  in  that  city  on  the  mem- 
orable tenth  of  August  when  the  Tuileries  Palace  was 
stormed  by  the  mob  and  the  famous  Swiss  Guards  •yrere 
massacred.  Four  days  later,  August  14,  King  Louis  XVI 
became  the  prisoner  of  his  subjects. 

The  object  of  Ebenezer  Breed's  visit  to  Europe  had 
been  to  learn  how  shoes  were  made  abroad,  and  to  see  if 
they  could  not  be  made  as  well  in  America.  He  studied 
deeply  into  the  subject,  and  as  a  result  he  imported  through 
his  agent,  Amos  Rhodes,  and  sold  to  the  Lynn  shoemakers 
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some  of  the  finest  materials  used  for  shoes  in  England  and 
France. 

His  next  step  was  to  send  some  accomplished  work- 
men to  teach  his  townsmen  how  to  use  these  materials.  It 
was  against  the  law  to  transport  English  mechanics  to 
America,  but  Ehenezer  Breed  smuggled  two  skilled  work- 
men,  one  to  Lynn  and  one  to  Philadelphia. 

It  was  through  his  influence  that  William  Rose,  called 
the  "Father  of  the  morocco  industry"  came  to  Lynn. 

On  his  return  to  America,  Mr.  Breed  being  now  well 
acquainted  with  the  most  influential  men  of  the  country, 
was  able  to  help  his  native  town  in  other  ways  as  well  as 
in  the  shoe  business.  Through  his  exertions  the  Post 
Office  was  established  here  in  1793. 

Making  a  tour  through  the  south  in  1796,  Mr.  Breed 
was  everywhere  received  as  a  distinguished  guest.  He 
says  in  a  letter  that  the  planters  vied  with  one  another  in 
paying  him  homage. 

In  1797,  he  made  a  second  tour  abroad,  visiting 
England  and  France.  France  was  at  this  time  governed 
by  the  Directory  and  Napoleon  was  winning  his  splendid 
victories.  It  was  during  this  year  that  Napoleon  fought 
his  Italian  campaign  and  returning  to  France  was  accorded 
the  greatest  triumph  ever  given  to  any  conqueror. 
Whether  Ebenezer  Breed  ever  saw  the  great  general  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  in^  France  at  the 
time,  when  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  were  upon  Napoleon. 

Mr.  Breed  was  a  man  of  deep  affections,  as  well  as  a 
practical  man  of  affairs.  In  his  letters  to  his  agent  he 
often  '  speaks  fondly  of  his  parents.  A  letter  written 
from  the  south  says  :  "Please  give  my  love  to  my  parents. 
Tell  them  I  am  very  well." 

His  downfall  was  due  in  part  at  least  to  his  affection- 
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ate  disposition.  He  was  engaged  to  Polly  Atmore,  a 
beautiful  young  lady  who  belonged  to  a  prominent  family 
of  Friends  in  Philadelphia.  They  were  to  be  married  on 
his  return  from  his  first  visit  to  Europe,  but  her  father 
objected  to  the  marriage  because  of  the  gay  society  Mr. 
Breed  frequented  while  abroad.  He  wrote  to  his  mother 
saying  that  he  was  going  to  enter  the  "  connubial  state." 
His  mother,  who  was  very  much  impressed  with  his  travels 
said,  fr Where  will  he  go  next?" 

Polly  x\tmore  afterwards  married  a  Mr.  Robinson,  but 
her  discarded  lover  had  one  of  those  true  and  intense 
natures  that  love  only  once. 

Although  he  had  been  a  strong  advocate  of  tem- 
perance, Ebenezer  Breed  now  tried  to  forget  his  sorrow  in 
the  wine  cup,  and  from  this  time  his  decline  was  as  rapid 
as  had  been  his  rise  to  prosperity.  His  letters  show  the 
constant  waning  of  his  success  and  his  interest  in  business. 
Returning  to  Lynn  in  1800,  he  lived  at  Breed's  End.  At 
one  time  he  had  accumulated  a  considerable  fortune,  but 
this  was  entirely  gone  and  he  maintained  himself  by  cut- 
ting shoes.  He  finally  became  unable  to  do  anything 
towards  his  support.  One  year  was  spent  with  Ahaz  Allen 
of  Mendon,  a  relative  on  his  mother's  side.  After  this  he 
went  to  the  Lynn  almshouse  and  there  remained  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  December  23,  1839. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  was  blinaV  and 
liis  only  pleasure  was  to  visit  some  of  the  old  friends  who 
still  kindly  received  him.  The  unfortunate  old  man  was 
often  seen  moving  slowly  along  the  road  to  Xahant, 
whither  he  went  to  visit  the  family  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Hood. 
He  was  now  known  to  everybody  as  "Uncle  Eben.*' 

At  this  time  the  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged 
was    living    with    a    married    daughter    in    Salem.     The 
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daughter  used  to  visit  Uncle  Eben  and  bring  him  delicacies 
which  her  mother  had  sent.  He  was  always  pleased  to 
receive  these  remembrances  from  one  whom  he  had  so 
fondly  loved. 

Uncle  Eben  had  gifts  of  money  also  from  some  of  the 
wives  of  Congressmen  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  particular  friendship  between 
him  and  the  brilliant  Dolly  Payne  Madison,  for  in  his 
prosperity  he  had  sent  her  gifts  of  line  shoes  and  she, 
remembering  this,  sent  him  money  in  the  time  of  his  need. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Chase,  who  is  now  living  in  North  Weare, 
New  Hampshire,  is  the  great  niece  of  Uncle  Eben  and 
daughter  of  William  D.  Thompson.  Writing  of  Uncle 
Eben  she  says,  "When  I  was  a  very  little  girl  I  esteemed 
it  a  privilege  to  lead  him  by  the  hand  to  our  home  from 
Nathan  Breed's  shoe  manufactory,  where  the  poorhouse 
wagon  had  left  him  to  visit  my  father,  who  was  manager 
of  Nathan's  business.  I  remember  him  as  a  poor  old  blind 
man,  always  pleasant,  and  one  to  excite  the  pity  and  kind- 
ness of  a  little  child. 

He  would  stop  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  our  family  and 
stay  until  towards  night,  when  the  wagon  would  come  and 
take  him  back  to  the  poorhouse  before  dark.  My  father 
used  to  visit  him  as  often  as  he  could,  and  during  one  of 
his  visits,  when  Uncle  Eben's  life  was  nearing  its  close,  he 
expiessed  some  feeling  about  being  buried"  from  the  poor- 
house and  as  a  pauper  and. father  told  him  he  need  not 
think  about  that,  for  he  would  have  him  brought  to  our 
house  and  have  his  friends  and  relatives  attend  the  funeral. 

That  was  done,  and  there  was  such  a  large  attend- 
ance that  it  was  necessary  to  place' timbers  under  the  floor 
of  our  front  room  for  fear  of  its  breaking  down.  I  remem- 
ber the  occasion  distinctly,  the  plain  white  coffin,  such  as 
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the  Friends  used  at  that  time,  and  the  white  cotton  robe 
such  as  people  were  laid  out  in  in  those  early  days. 

I  remember  one  little  girl,  Ann  Phillips,  who  was 
there  with  her  mother,  Content  Phillips^  who  lived  on 
Broad  Street  and  was  a  cousin  to  mother.  As  I  remember 
Uncle  Eben's  general  appearance,  he  was  not  tall  and  had 
a  very  pleasant  countenance. " 

He  was  buried,  as  he  requested,  in  the  Friends'  burial 
ground. 

The  Thompson  homestead,  from  which  Uncle  Eben 
was  buried  stood  on  Broad  street  near  Union  street. 
The  Historical  Society  has  a  picture  of  this  homestead  and 
perhaps  some  now  present  will  remember  the  beautiful  rose 
garden  in  front  of  it. 

Eliza  M.,  the  nine-year-old  daughter  of  William  D. 
Thompson,  now  Mrs.  Straw,  when  she  heard  that  Uncle 
Eben  was  dead,  took  upon  her  young  shoulders  the  respon- 
sibility of  engaging  the  services  of  Avis  Keene,  preacher 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  preside  at  the  funeral. 

Those  who  remember  Uncle  Eben  ail  agree  that  he 
was  of  a  pleasant,  genial  disposition.  Some  friends  whom 
he  was  wont  to  visit  in  Nahant  used  to  say,  "Here  comes 
Uncle  Eben,  now  we  shall  hear  some  good  jokes." 

In  his  younger  days  he  had  very  elegant  and  polished 
manners  and  paid  much  attention  to  his  personal  appear- 
ance. One  well  acquainted  with  his  history  says  that  when 
he  came  to  Lynn  on  visits  from  Philadelphia  he  was 
always  dressed  at  the  height  of  the  style,  wearing  silk 
stockings  and  gold  buckles  at  his  knees. 

He  who  builds  up  the  trade  of  his  native  land  is 
greater  than  he  who  wins  her  battles.  Lynn  cannot  over- 
estimate her  debt  of  gratitude  to  Ebenezer  Breed,  for 
although  he  did  not  found  the  shoe  industry  here,  it  was 
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he  who  established  it  on  a  basis  to  compete  with  foreign 
trade.  Acknowledging  this,  the  National  Committee  of 
Commerce  and  Manufacture  awarded  him  a  vote  of  thanks. 
Without  his  work  our  shoemakers  must  have  suc- 
cumbed to  foreign  competitors.  Much  honor  is.  due  to 
those  who,  by  their  victories,  won  our  independence  and 
fully  as  much  to  those  who,  by  their  perseverance  and 
energy,  gave  to  our  infant  republic  a  means  of  livelihood. 

The  Lynn  Historical  Society  has  on  file  a  letter  dated  Nahant,  December  17,  1S10,  to 
Stephen  K.  Bradley,  Esq.,  in  regard  to  the  duty  on  shoes. 
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LYNN    AND    ITS    OLD   TIME   SHOEMAKERS'    SHOPS 

By  William  Stone,  February  21,  1901. 


I  will  preface  my  paper  by  quoting  an  article  written 
just  after  the  panic  of  1S57,  as  follows  :  — 

'fThe  manufacture  of  shoes,  as  a  business  in  Lynn, 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1750,  of  course  in  a  very 
small  way  and  at  the  time  might  be  called  only  a  local 
business.  Since  that  day  a  very  great  chancre  has  come 
over  our  people,  and  that,  which  in  its  incipient  stage  could 
hardly  be  called  one  of  the  manufactures  of  the  State,  is 
now  considered  as  among  the  most  prominent  of  the 
country.  The  statistics  are  gathered  and  published  as 
regularly  as  those  of  the  cotton  and  woolen  trade  of  the 
country.  During  the  year  1850,  there  were  manufactured 
in  Lynn  more  than  10,000,000  pairs  of  ladies',  misses'  and 
children's  boots  and  shoes,  and  the  number  of  males  and 
females  employed  by  our  manufacturers,  in  and  out  of  the. 
city,  was  more  than  20,000.  The  business  is  in  no  case 
carried  on  by  a  corporation  ;  each  manufacturer  carries 
on  his  own  business  upon  his  own  capital. 

The  only  machinery  used  is  the  sewing  machines  by 
females,  and  the  cutting  and  splitting  machines  by  the 
male  operatives,  which  have  somewhat  aided  to  lessen  labor, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  operatives  can  earn  more  money. 
The  mechanics  are  intelligent  and  independent.  A  high 
tone  of  morality  pervades  them.  They  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  public  affairs  and  in  these  respects  differ  very 
much  from  most  manufacturing  places  ;  and  as  an  evidence 
we  may  say,  that  we  have  less  pauperism  and  less  crime  than 
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any  other  place  of  our  size.  The  manufacturers,  without 
exception,  are  self-made  men,  who  commenced  on  the 
seat,  and  no  better  compliment  can  be  paid  them  as  sterling 
business  men,  than  the  fact  that  during  the  financial  distress 
of  the  past  six  months,  not  a  failure  has  occurred  among 
them." 

In  the  history  of  our  country  and  in  fact  in  the  historv 
of  the  world,  Lynn  has  ever  stood  foremost  in  the  manu 
facture  of  shoes.  The  products  of  her  factories  find  their 
way  to  many  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and  if  one  can 
judge  by  the  evidences  of  enterprise  visible  on  every  hand, 
she  will  ever  maintain  her  honorable  position.  The  clatter 
of  machinery  and  the  scream  of  the  steam  whistle  are 
heard  throughout  the  city,  reminding  us  that  we  are 
marching  onward  in  the  endeavor  to  reach  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  fame  in  this  line  of  business.  Massive  brick 
blocks  stand  on  or  near  the  spots  where  our  little  10x12 
and  12x14  shoemakers'  shops  once  stood.  To  visit  these 
factories  and  be  ushered  through  the  different  depart- 
ments and  see  the  thousands  of  busy  hands,  one  can 
scarcely  believe  that  such  changes  could  have  taken 
place  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  during  the  past  fifty 
years. 

The  pages  of  life's  book  are  constantly  being  turned 
and  we  find  written  on  each  the  word  "progress."'  Let  us 
who  can,  turn  back  those  pages  fifty  years  or  more  and 
look  at  Lynn  in  the  days  of  our  little  shoemaker  shops. 
Let  us  imagine  ourselves  standing  on  the  summit  of  old 
-  High  Rock,  a  spot  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  elderly 
resident  of  Lynn. 

We  see  before  us  more  square  miles  of  Lynn  because 
Nahant  and  Swampscott  were  a  part  of  Lynn.  The  total 
population  is  13,313. 
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About  twenty  brick  buildings  can  be  seen,  the  most 
of  which  are  dwelling  houses.  Looking  down  at  our  feet 
under  the  rock  where  the  stone  cottage,  built  in  1847,  now 
stands,  we  see  a  tribe  of  Indians  encamped ;  we  boys 
were  well  supplied  with  bows  and  arrows  made  by  their 
hands.  Looking  a  little  farther  wre  see  a  one-story  wooden 
schoolhouse  on  the  spot  where  the  old  high  school  now 
stands,  I  am  reminded  that  my  youthful  mind  was 
tutored  there  fifty-six  years  ago.  I  can  see  a  merry  group 
of  boys  and  girls  playing  around  the  old  schoolhouse, 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  childhood's  happy  hours.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  that  merry  group  are  living  to-day. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  our  respected  'teacher,  Mercy  C. 
Damon,  is  still  living,  and  with  unimpaired  faculties,  is 
enjoying  a  ripe  old  age. 

We  look  across  the  marshes  and  we  see  the  Eastern 
Railroad,  with  its  single  track,  threading  its  way  to 
Boston,  and  we  recall  that  the  fare  was  thirty-five  cents. 
The  steeples  of  the  Eastern  Methodist  Church  and  the 
Orthodox  Church  on  South  Common  street  cannot  be  seen 
to-day,  as  they  were  destroyed  by  fire  many  years  ago. 
The  First  Methodist  Church,  whose  steeple  was  the  land- 
mark of  Methodism  for  many  years,  disappeared  under  the 
hand  of  improvement,  but  the  same  bell  can  be  heard  Sun- 
days and  Friday  nights,  from  the  tower  of  the  new  church. 

Turning  our  backs  to  the  town  and  looking  northeast, 
where  hundreds  of  dwelling  houses  now  stand,  we  only  see 
one  house  in  the  fields  away  beyond  Bog  Meadow.  It  is 
the  residence  of  Shadrach  Ramsdell,  where  he  went,  as 
he  once  told  me,  to  get  away  from  people.  He  was 
successful.  The  house  is  still  standing  on  Chatham  street, 
which  was  subsequently  laid  out  past  his  house.  Many 
of  the  stately  elms  that  we  see  to-day,  could  be  seen  then. 
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If  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  I  think  there  were  only 
two  tall  chimneys,  one  at  the  steam  mill  at  the  foot  of 
Market  street,  and  the  other  at  the  steam  mill  at  the  foot  of 
Commercial  street. 

We  will  now  descend  from  High  Rock  and  look  about 
our  streets.  There  being  no  stairs  we  will  choose  a  more  cir- 
cuitous route,  and  as  there  are  no  street  cars  we  will  be 
obliged  to  walk,  although  there  is  an  omnibus  called  the 
"Hourly"  that  runs  from  Village  square,  Woodend,  via 
Central  square  to  West  Lynn. 

As  we  journey  through  our  streets  from  Woodend  to 
Breed's  end  by  the  way  of  Black  Marsh  ("Black  Mash"  as 
it  was  then  called},  the  music  of  the  hammer  and  lapstone 
falls  upon  our  ears.  I  say  music  —  it  was  indeed  music. 
It  came  from  every  street  and  in  some  neighborhoods  from 
nearly  every  yard.  Our  ten  by  twelve  shoemakers'  shops 
adorned  many  a  yard  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other. 
If  it  was  summer  and  the  windows  were  open,  the  clicking 
of  the  hammer  on  the  lapstone  could  be  plainly  heard,  and 
was  as  familiar  as  the  sighing  of  ihe  wind  through  the 
trees. 

Those  wrho  owned  barns  often  had  a  shop  partitioned 
off  in  one  corner  of  the  second  story.  These  were  called 
high  or  barn  shops,  and  were  generally  larger  than  the 
others.  In  the  regular  shops  an  entry  about  three  feet 
square  was  parted  off,  and  in  this  was  a  perpendicular 
ladder  against  the  wall  that  led  to  what  was  called  the 
shop  chamber,  although  one  could  not  stand  erect  in  it. 
It  was  the  receptacle  for  everything  not  in  use.  Seat 
room  or  berths,  as  they  were  called,  were  let  for  from 
twenty  to  thirty-seven  cents  a  month.  It  was  a  common 
thing  to  see  a  man  carrying  his  seat  from  one  shop  to 
another  in  his  arms,  or  on  a  wheelbarrow.     Corner  berths 
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were  always  preferable,  but  if  one  could  not  be  obtained 
the  party  would  be  obliged  to  end  out,  that  is,  to  put  the 
end  of  his  seat  against  the  side  of  the  shop. 

A  shop's  crew  generally  consisted  of  from  four  to  eight, 
the  barn  shops,  being  generally  larger,  had  the  largest 
crews.  Every  shop  had  its  reader — one  of  the  crew  or 
some  outsider.  If  the  latter,  a  cutting  board,  put  across 
the  shop  tub  furnished  him  a  seat.  Every  subject  was  dis- 
cussed and  read.  There  was  plenty  to  talk  about  the  day 
after  a  fire.  A  shop's  crew  in  Woodend  was  sure  to  think 
that  No.  5  or  No.  10  was  the  smartest  engine  in  the  town. 
Black  Mash  saw  nothing  the  matter  with  No.  3,  Wapping 
considered  No.  9  the  best  of  all,  Volunteer  No.  8,  in  West 
Lynn,  "  could  n't  be  beat  "  and  Gravesend  always  boasted  of 
Tiger  No.  4.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  most  of 
our  fire  department  in  those  days  came  from  our  little 
shoemaker  shops,  and  that  the  morocco  shops  furnished 
almost  all  the  others.  They  were  ever  ready  to  leave 
their  work,  by  day,  or  their  comfortable  beds  by  night, 
run  across  fields  and  through  yards  to  get  to  the  engine 
house  or  to  cut  the  engine  off,  and  then  man  the  ropes  and 
run  a  mile  or  more,  or  maybe  go  out  of  town  —  all  this  with- 
out one  cent  of  pay.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  locate  a  fire  in 
those  days.  If  the  light  of  the  fire  could  not  be  seen  a  dis- 
pute would  often  occur  as  to  which  bell  struck  first  and 
much  time  would  be  lost  in  finding  a  fire.  Rut  jaremen 
never  wrorked  with  better  will. 

The  morning  papers  were  regularly  taken  :  everyone 
had  their  favorite  as  they  have  to-day.  If  the  Boston 
Daily  Mail  was  preferred,  "Holt"  Johnson  would  bring 
it  around  on  time.  If  the  Boston  Daily  Times  was  the 
paper  wanted,  J.  E.  F.  Marsh,  who  is  still  living, 
contented  and  happy,  would  bring  it  as  regularly  as  the 
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sun  rose.  These  men  were  as  familiar  to  everyone  on  our 
streets  as  the  street  themselves. 

Another  familiar  figure  in  the  town  was  Israel 
Perkins,  or  n Uncle"  Perkins,  as  everyone  called  him. 
The  shoemakers  were  always  on  the  watch  for  him,  for 
he  brought  around  shoemakers'  supplies.  He  carried 
his  goods  in  two  blue  bundle  handkerchiefs  ;  shoemakers' 
supplies  in  one  and  stockings  and  men's  underwear  in  the 
other.  His  familiar  words  on  entering  a  shop  were  "Want 
any  awls,  wax,  tacks  or  bristles?"  He  plodded  from 
Breed's  end  to  Woodend,  year  in  and  year  out,  respected 
by  everybody.  His  familiar  figure  at  the  town  meetings 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  door  in  front  of  the  building, 
will  be  remembered  by  the  older  citizens.  A  town  meeting 
was  not  complete  without  Uncle  Perkins  on  one  side  of  the 
door,  Tim  Munroe,  as  he  was  called,  on  the  other  side, 
and  Israel  Ward  a  little  nearer  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk. 
Another  familiar  figure  was  that  of  Warren  Waitt.  He 
also  sold  shoemakers'  supplies,  but  he  confined  himself 
more  to  the  central  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  town. 
Uncle  My  rick,  as  he  was  called,  was  also  patronized  by 
the  shoemakers,  well  into  the  fifties.  His  shop  was  on  the 
corner  of  Pearl  and  Buffum  streets. 

One  of  these  shoemaker's  shops  was  in  my  father's 
yard,  but  a  few  steps  from  the  house.  Here  my  grand- 
father and  father  made  shoes  for  many  years.  s  For  twenty- 
six  years,  previous  to  1840,  my  grandfather  made  shoes 
for  Micajah  C.  Pratt,  and  my  grandmother  bound  shoes 
for  him  the  same  length  of  time.  Little  they  thought  or 
the  changes  that  were  to  come.  In  1854,  when  I  left 
school,  it  was  natural  that  I  should  go  into  this  shop 
and  learn  to  make  shoes.  It  mattered  little  whether  a 
boy  took  to  it  or  not,   the   shop   was  in   most  every  yard 
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THE    OLD    LYE    SHOP,   BUILT   BEFORE    iboo. 

Formerly  stood  on  North  Common  street,  near  Mall,  and  is  typical  of  the  old  time 
shoemaker's  shop.     It  is  12  feet  wide  and  14  feet  long. 

Amonjj  those  who  occupied  seats  in  this  shop  about  1S30,  were  Joseph,  John,  Robert 
and  Burrill  Lye,  Levi  Wentworth,  Thomas  F.  Witt  and  Capt.  Amos  Breed  and  his  two 
boys  B.  Xewhall  and  Amo>  F. 

The  building  was  presented  to  the  Essex  Institute  by  Henry  F.  Tapley  and  removed 
to  Salem  in  191 1. 
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and  the  laws  of  gravitation  seemed  to  take  him  there,  so 
there  I  went. , 

The  first  thing  a  beginner  was  taught,  was  to  make 
a  thread,  and  then  to  put  on  a  "brustle"  (which  was  the 
shoemaker's  pronunciation  for  bristle).  Twisting  the 
bristle  on  the  tapering  ends  of  the  thread,  required  much 
practice,  and  after  a  boy  had  learned  to  put  on  a  bristle  in 
good  shape,  he  felt  very  proud  of  it.  He  was  then 
taught  to  sew  a  shoe,  ''working  on  the  seam,"  as  it  was 
called.  After  he  had  learned  to  sew  a  good  seam,  or  in 
other  words  to  pull  the  stitches  in  tight  enough  so  the  shoe 
would  not  "grin,"  he  was  taught  to  round  on  a  sole. 
Before  tin  patterns  came  into  fashion  in  the  forties,  the  sole 
was  tacked  on  the  last  and  then  trimmed  to  the  shape  of 
the  last,  but  when  patterns  came,  they  were  considered  a 
great  improvement.  The  pattern  was  tacked  on  to  the  sole, 
and  the  beginner  took  the  knife  and  commenced  his  first 
voyage  around  the  pattern,  which  would  generally  be  dis- 
astrous, for  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  the  pattern  would  be 
full  of  saw  teeth  and  the  knife  full  of  gaps,  but  practice 
overcame  all  troubles  and  the  beginner  could  soon  round 
on  a  sole  in  good  shape. 

Featheredging,  and  cutting  the  channel,  required  con- 
siderable practice.  The  same  rule  applies  to  shoes  as  to 
all  other  industries.  Some  adapt  themselves  to  what  they 
learn  more  quickly  than  others.  Turning  the  shoe  and 
finishing  it  was  comparatively  easy,  if  the  first  part  was 
done  well.  What  is  called  "buf^lng,,  now,  was  called 
"scraping." 

I  well  remember  the  first  shoe  that  I  scraped.  My 
tutor  took  the  shoe  and  said,  "You  have  scraped  this 
through."  I  was  not  aware  I  had  scraped  it  so  hard  as  to 
see  the  last    through  the    sole,   but    was    pleased  to  learn 
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that  I  had  only  scraped  it  through  the  grain  of  the 
leather. 

A  beginner  looked  forward  with  pleasant  anticipa- 
tions to  when  he  could  make  a  shoe  good  enough  to  hold  a 
seat  of  work,  so  called. 

When  the  day  came  for  him  to  take  a  shoe  and  go  "a 
bossing,"  or  "  casioning,"  as  it  was  called,  it  was  quite  an 
era  in  a  young  man's  life.  The  older  shoemakers  gener- 
ally told  him  where  to  £0,  as  some  bosses  were  more  par- 
ticular than  others.  When  the  first  lot  of  shoes  was  made, 
generally  consisting  of  twenty-four  pairs,  they  were 
as  carefully  packed  in  a  basket  as  if  they  were  soap  bub- 
bles and  covered  with  a  paper  or  perhaps  a  silk  handker- 
chief. The  aspirant  for  future  honors,  after  arranging 
his  toilet  in  a  becoming  manner,  took  the  basket  on  his  arm 
and  started  for  his  employer's  place  of  business.  The  shoe 
manufactories  were  generally  in  two  and  one-half  story 
wooden  buildings,  where  the  uppers  and  soles  were  cut. 
As  he  neared  the  building  with  a  fluttering  heart,  no 
doubt  endeavoring  to  whistle,  he  opened  the  door  and 
entered,  soon  to  learn  his  fate.  The  basket  was  set  on  the 
floor  by  the  side  of  a  shoe  horse  and  the  shoes  were  taken 
out,  thumbed  and  pulled  and  thoroughly  examined. 
When  he  received  the  welcome  news  that  they  were  satis- 
factory, "only  put  another  stitch  to  the  inch  in  the  next 
lot,"  as  some  of  them  grinned  a  little  too  much,  /he  was 
happy.  When  another  twenty-four  pair  of  uppers  was  put 
into  his  basket  and  he  went  to  the  leather  cutter  for  the 
soles,  stiffenings,  thread  and  linings,  he  was  about  the 
happiest  being  on  earth,  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  shop  to 
break  the  good  news,  he  was  about  twice  the  size  that  he 
was  when  he  left  it. 

Getting  "turned  off,"  was  called  getting  the  "sack." 
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Sometimes  if  the  shoes  were  not  made  satisfactorily  the 
workman  would  be  told  so  in  an  easy  way,  such  as,  "I 
guess  I  won't  have  any  more  of  that  kind  made." 

Christopher  Robinson,  better  known  as  "Kit''  Robin- 
son, had  his  place  of  business  in  the  brick  building  on  the 
corner  of  South  Common  and  Shepard  streets.  He  had 
the  reputation  of  being  very  particular.  It  was  told  of  a 
certain  man,  a  "don,*'  as  the  best  workmen  were  called, 
that  he  worked  for  Mr.  Robinson  several  years  before  his 
work  suited  him.  One  dav  he  carried  in  a  lot  that  was 
satisfactory,  and  the  workman  said,  since  he  finally  had 
succeeded  in  suiting  him,  he  wouldn't  take  any  more. 

I  can  vouch  for  Mr.  Robinson's  being  very  particular, 
as  he  once  told  me  he  ''guessed  he  wouldn't  have  any  more 
of  that  kind  made"  and  I  took  the  hint  and  carried  in  the 
lasts. 

It  was  quite  a  common  practice  for  one  man  to  borrow 
a  shoe  of  another,  with  which  to  go  rf  bossing".  It  was  an 
unfair  thing  to  do,  but  it  was  done,  and  very  often  the  man 
who  did  it  found,  when  he  carried  the  first  lot  in,  that  no 
more  of  his  work  was  wanted.  There  was  no  need  for  a 
man  who  wanted  work,  to  loaf,  as  work  could  generally 
be  obtained. 

Previous  to  the  fifties,  most  of  the  shoes  made  were 
welts,  or  spring  heels,  and  later  most  of  the  work  changed 
to  turns  or  "  runrounds"  as  they  were  called/       f 

Saturday  was  generally  the  day  that  the  lot  would  be 
finished  and  carried  in  and  the  afternoon  would  be  devoted 
to  wetting  up  stock,  sharpening  knives  and  making  a 
batch  of  wax  or  paste.  The  wax  was  poured  into  an  old 
shoe  when  hot  and  kept  under  the  seat.  If  one  had  a 
family,  the  grocery  store  demanded  his  attention.  At  the 
depot,  as  Central  square  was  called,  plenty  of  shoemakers 
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could  be  seen  on  Saturday  afternoons,  stepping  around 
with  their  tall  black  hats,  putting  on  more  style  than  many 
of  the  bosses. 

Much  familiarity  existed  between  the  boss  and  his 
workmen.  On  one  occasion  a  boss  came  into  my  father's 
shop,  and  approaching  one  of  his  workmen  said,  as  he 
took  a  shoe  from  the  nail  to  examine  it,  rfI  wish  you  would 
be  more  particular  in  the  future,  as  the  last  lot  you  brought 
in  looked  like  a  lot  of  fried  mackerel."  The  workman 
responded,  as  he  took  the  shoe  from  him,  by  telling 
him  to  let  the  shoes  alone  till  thev  were  brought  in.  It 
ended  w^ith  a  laugh  and  the  boss  left  the  shop. 

The  shoemaker  generally  had  steady  work.  Prices 
ranged  from  10  cents  a  pair  for  ''slaps,"  to  two  shillings  or 
33  cents.  Most  of  the  prices  were  from  15  to  25  cents  a 
pair.  These  were  for  Pf turns.*'  Sometimes  a  workman 
would  have  to  wait  an  hour  or  two  for  uppers,  the  binders 
not  bringing  them  in.  He  might  improve  his  spare  time 
by  calling  at  one  or  two  shops  in  the  neighborhood,  to 
have  a  social  chat,  and  in  the  meantime  pick  up  some 
news. 

There  was  an  unwritten  law  that  over- plus  stock, 
which  was  generally  called  "cabbaged"  stock,  belonged 
to  the  workmen.  An  odd  sole,  a  pair  or  two  of  stiffenings 
(called  counters  now),  a  ball  of  thread,  or  some  sole  linings 
might  be  left  over  and  would  be  quietly  put  away.  I 
never  heard  of  any  being  carried  back.  If  one  could  look 
into  the  back  part  of  the  big  drawer  (all  seats  had  a  big 
and  little  drawer)  he  would  be  sure  to  see  several  balls  of 
thread,  and  many  of  them  found  their  way  to  the  boy  for 
kite  strings.  One  of  our  prominent  bosses  called  on  one 
of  his  workmen  in  Marblehead,  whose  big  drawer  was 
open  far  enough  to  reveal  several  balls  of  surplus  thread 
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in  the  back  part ;  he  said  nothing,  but  came  home  and  gave 
orders  to  reduce  his  supply  of  thread  in  the  future. 

In  the  winter  the  shops  were  heated  bv  wood,  together 
with  the  leather  scraps  that  were  constantly  accumulating. 
Mam*  of  the  stoves  smoked  more  or  less  and  many  of  the 
men  smoked  more  or  less,  as  they  do  todav,  and  a  shoe- 
maker's working  clothes  were  strongly  flavored  with  a 
combination  of  leather  and  tobacco  smoke.  There  were 
men  who  did  not  smoke  in  those  days,  and  no  matter 
how  obnoxious  it  was  to  them,  they  were  obliged  to  endure 
it.  My  grandfather  drew  the  line  on  smoking,  as  he 
would  not  let  a  berth  to  a  smoker. 

As  the  fire  could  not  be  kept  over  night  in  the  winter 
everything  that  could  freeze,  such  as  the  soles,  shop  tub, 
blacking  and  paste,  would  be  frozen  in  the  morning,  and 
it  took  some  time  to  thaw  out  and  get  to  work.  Winter 
evenings  would  find  many  a  shoemaker  at  work,  and  his 
shop  was  a  pleasant  and  interesting  place,  where  some 
topic  would  be  discussed,  or  someone  would  read  aloud. 
Some  were  Whigs  and  some  were  frlocofocos"  or  Jackson 
men,  so  called;   thus  they  had  a  chance  to  discuss  politics. 

The  shops  were  lighted  in  the  evening  by  whale  oil 
lamps  or  by  candles.  The  shop's  crew  would  club  together 
and  buy  a  box  of  candles  at  Hildreth's  soap  factor}-,  that 
stood  on  Spruce  street,  now  Washington  street,  about 
where  Munroe  street  was  extended  to  Central  avenue. 

As  we  get  into  the  fifties,  candles  and  whale  oil  lamps 
disappeared  and  what  was  called  fluid  or  camphene  came, 
which  proved  to  be  of  a  most  dangerous  character. 

Quite  often  a  clam  chowder  would  be  cooked,  to  be 
eaten  at  the  close  of  the  evening's  work,  usually  about  nine 
o'clock.  Clams  could  be  easily  obtained  at  low  tide  along 
Beach  and  Sea  streets  and  at  the  Mill  Pond,  or  they  could 
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SAMUEL   M.   BUBIER   SHOE   FACTORY,  CORNER  MARKET  AND 
OXFORD  STREETS,  BUILT  ABOUT  1S55. 

For  fifteen  years,  Mr.  Bubier  was. the  largest. manufacturer  of  women's  shoes  in  Lynn. 
The  original  building  had  a  flat  roof;  the  French  roof  and  the  addition  on  Oxford  street 
were  added  in  1S62.     Now  occupied  by  Besse-Rolfe  Co.  «.  / 

The  next  building  was  also  used  as  a  shoe  factory,  by  Black,  Bowden& Tucker;  Black, 
Currier  &  Osgood,  and  W.  A.  &  C.  H.  Bachellcr.  At  present  occupied  by  Andy  M. 
Johnson,  Gentlemen's  Furnishing  Goods,  and  Andrian  Bros.,  Confectionery. 

The  old  dwelling  next,  is  the  Munroe  homestead  at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Munroe 
streets.     On  the  site  is  the  Wolcott  Block  which  replaced  the  Clapp  Block  in  1911. 
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be  purchased  at  twelve  and  one-half  cents  a  bucket  and  no 
sewer  then  contaminated  their  homes. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  there  could  be  a  happier, 
more  contented,  or  on  the  whole  a  more  intelligent  class  of 
people  than  these  shoemakers. 

Most  of  the  manufacturers  or  bosses  graduated  from 
the  shoemaker's  bench  and  they  were  frequent  visitors  at 
the  shoemakers'  shops.  The  shop  of  Ira  Breed  was  in  the 
yard  opposite  where  the  Cobbet  School  now  stands,  on 
Franklin  street.  The  regular  callers  at  this  shop  were 
Daniel  C.  Baker,  Edwin  Walden,  Roland  G.  Usher,  Isaac 
Newhall,  S.  Oliver  Breed,  Timothy  Munroe  and  others. 
Every  subject  worthy  of  thought,  was  discussed  by  them 
and  it  has  been  said  that  the  old  city  charter  was  concocted 
there. 

A  shop's  crew  in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  were 
members  of  the  South  Street  Methodist  Church  and  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  minister  to  call  on  Mondays  and  discuss 
the  sermons  of  the  previous  days.  In  fact,  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  many  of  the  shops  was  of  a  high  character, 
notwithstanding  the  fun  and  pranks  that  were  played.  The 
old-timers  were  generally  church  goers.  They  had  an 
opportunity  to  listen  to  three  sermons  each  Sunday  —  fore- 
noon, afternoon  and  evening — the  largest  attendance  being 
in  the  afternoon.  The  tolling  of  the  church  bells  which 
have  often  sounded  to  us  as,  "Come,  come/  were  re- 
sponded to  with  alacrity. 

If  a  passing  boy  could  be  sent  to  a  neighboring  shop, 
to  borrow  a  left-handed  whetstone  or  strap  oil,  or  some 
steel  pointed  bristles,  he  would  generally  emerge  from  the 
shop  with  a  stirrup  about  his  legs  and  back.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  that  boy  could  never  be  induced  to  go  a  second 
time  on  such  an  errand.      Sometimes  one  of  the  crew  might 
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be  seen  having  contortions  in  attempting  to  arise  from  his 
seat,  and  it  would  soon  be  learned  that  some  unknown 
person  had  placed  a  piece  of  wax  on  the  seat.  A  shoe- 
maker's working  pants  were  apt  to  have  a  patch  of  wax  on 
them,  as  evidence  of  what  had  happened  to  him.  On 
another  occasion  one  would  be  seen  rising  from  his  seat 
with  great  rapidity,  the  same  unknown  person  had  ingen- 
iously fixed  a  pin  to  a  string,  and  upon  opening  the  little 
drawer  directly  under  him,  the  string  would  be  pulled, 
which  would  cause  the  rapid  rising  from  the  seat.  Many 
other  pranks  might  be  related. 

On  one  occasion  a  certain  man  who  had  previously 
made  shoes  for  Isaac  Bassett  informed  the  one  he  was 
working  for  then,  that  he  did  not  like  big  sizes.  "Very 
well,  what  sizes  do  you  prefer  ?"  He  replied  that  he  would 
like  4J.  "All  right,  I  have  some  -fj's  I  should  like  to  have 
made.  You  come  in  later  and  they  will  be  ready.*'  The 
manufacturer  at  once  took  some  7  uppers  and  marked 
them  4J,  and  after  marking  the  lasts  and  the  soles  the 
same,  they  were  ready,  and  were  soon  called  for.  In  due 
time  they  were  made  and  brought  in.  "Well,  how  do  you 
like  small  sizes?"  asked  the  manufacturer.  "I  hardly 
know,"  replied  the  workman;  "they  seem  to  me  to  be 
as  big  as  Isaac  Bassett's  7's." 

If  a  workman  carried  in  a  poor  lot  of  shoes  he  knew 
it.  One  workman  in  the  employ  of  Nathan  Breed,  carried 
in  a  poor  lot,  and  thinking  to  divert  the  trained  eye  of  good 
old  Father  Thompson  from  his  own  work,  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  poor  binding  of  the  uppers.  "Yes,"  said  Father 
Thompson,  "they  are  bound  poor  and  they  are  made  poor 
and  you  had  better  bring  in  your  lasts."  Father  Thomp- 
son, respected  and  revered,  will  be  remembered  as  being 
connected  with  the  manufactory  of  Nathan  Breed  for  many 
years. 
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When  rights  and  lefts  came  into  fashion  no  little 
confusion  was  caused  bv  making  the  shoes  with  the  buttons 
on  the  inside  or  crooked  side,  and  the  side  lace  boots  with 
the  lacings  on  the  outside  or  straight  side.  One  man  carried 
in  a  set  with  the  buttons  on  the  inside  and  they  were 
shipped  to  the  buyer.  As  nothing  was  heard  from  them 
it  was  presumed  that  they  were  satisfactory.  Ten  lasts 
comprised  a  set,  two  for  each  size,  and  a  certain  man  when 
he  arrived  at  his  shop  with  a  new  set  of  lasts  discovered 
that  he  had  only  rive  patterns.  He  at  once  hied  himself 
back  for  the  other  five  patterns,  not  thinking  that  by  turning 
the  patterns  over  he  had  the  other  rive. 

There  was  always  a  bone  of  contention  in  a  shoe- 
maker's shop,  and  that  was,  who  should  change  the  water 
in  the  shop  tub.  The  shop  tub,  was  generally  a  common 
water  bucket,  or  a  large  sized  paint  keg,  with  a  leather 
handle.  The  water  would  become  foul  and  offensive  by 
the  constant  wetting  of  the  stock,  but  no  one  would  vol- 
unteer to  change  it,  each  waiting  for  the  other.  Human 
nature  was  as  prevalent  then  as  it  is  to-day.  It  was  said 
there  was  a  shop  in  Woodend  where  the  shop  tub  went  so 
long  without  being  changed  that  grass  began  to  grow  on 
the  scraps  and  dirt  that  had  accumulated  around  it.  It 
was  said  that  there  were  three  things  that  an  old-time 
shoemaker  would  not  do  if  he  could  help,  and  that  was 
change  the  shop  tub,  get  a  bucket  of  water,, or  an  armful 
of  wood  for  his  own  house. 

Many  a  shoemaker  could  crack  a  square  nut  on  his 
knee,  as  continual  hammering  caused  it  to  become  cal- 
loused. On  a  hot  summer  afternoon  a  creditor  of  one 
of  the  workmen  was  seen  to  approach  a  certain  shop. 
Another  workman,  who  was  afterwards  a  prominent 
shoe  manufacturer  and  noted  for  his  ready  wit,  said  to  the 
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debtor,  "  Go  for  the  shop  chamber,*'  and  it  took  but  a 
second  or  two  for  him  to  scale  the  ladder  and  reach  the 
loft,  which  was  not  high  enough  to  admit  of  standing. 
The  caller  entered,  and  inquired  for  the  absentee,  and  was 
told  he  had  just  stepped  out.  r'Take  a  seat,"  and  he  took 
a  seat,  and  was  kept  busy  talking  all  the  afternoon,  to  the 
discomfort  of  the  one  who  was  taking  a  sweat  in  the 
chamber  above,  and  losing  his  afternoon's  work  beside. 

A  certain  shoemaker  in  Wapping  was  noted  for  his 
dull  knives  :  in  fact  he  could  not  work  with  a  sharp  knife. 
On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  absent,  one  of  the  crew 
sharpened  the  skiver,  and  when  he  returned  to  his  work, 
not  noticing  the  keen  edge,  applied  his  customary  strength 
and  cut  the  sole  in  halves. 

It  was  the  custom  of  all  shoemakers  to  make  the  large 
sizes  first,  in  commencing  a  lot.  A  certain  man  with 
peculiar  ideas,  made  the  small  sizes  first,  as  he  said  he  did 
not  like  to  make  big  sizes,  and  if  he  died  before  the  lot 
was  finished,  somebody  else  would  have  to  make  them. 
In  those  days  everybody  was  acquainted  with  everybody 
else,  and  knew  what  took  place  in  any  part  of  the  town. 
Go  to  any  part  of  the  city  to-day  and  talk  with  an  old-time 
shoemaker,  and  he  will  at  once  commence  to  tell  some 
funny  anecdotes  connected  with  some  shop  of  fifty  or 
more  years  ago. 

The  first  machine  that  I  remember  of  seeing  was  a 
sole  cutter,  invented  by  Richard  Richards,  and  patented  in 
1844.  This  machine  had  revolving  knives  and  cut  the 
soles  after  the  side  had  been  stripped  by  hand.  The 
machine  in  use  to-day  is  similar,  only  the  knives  do  not 
revolve.  Mr.  Richards  lived  on  the  corner  of  Exchange 
and  Mt.  Vernon  streets,  on  the  left  looking  up  Mt.  Vernon. 
His  workshop  was  in    a  building  On   Mt.  Vernon   street, 
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and  I  remember  of  looking  in  his  window  and  seeing 
many  wooden  models. 

In  the  early  fifties  lawsuits  were  in  order  between 
Elias  Howe,  the  inventor  of  the  sewing  machine,  and  the 
Singer  Company.  George  W.  Keene,  A.  Scudder  Moore 
and  John  Wooldredge  purchased  of  the  Singer  Company, 
the  rights  of  their  machine  for  Essex  County,  and 
opened  the  first  stitching  shops  in  Lynn.  One  of  our 
prominent  shoe  manufacturers,  a  little  later  purchased  of 
Mr.  Howe  four  of  his  machines,  paying  $200  each,  but 
they  were  so  imperfect  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a  man  to 
keep  them  in  order.  He  remarked  to  Mr.  Howe,  "  Why 
don't  you  compromise  with  the  Singer  Company  ?  They 
will  probably  pay  you  $50,000,"  that  being  considerable 
money  in  those  days.  Mr.  Howe,  who  was  a  compara- 
tively poor  man,  replied,  ff  I  shouldn't  know  what  to  do,  if  I 
did  not  have  some  law  cases  to  look  after  when  through 
breakfast.*' 

The  climax  was  capped  when  Mr.  Howe  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  a  needle  with  the  eye  near  the  point. 
He  won  his  lawsuit  with  the  Singer  Company,  and  sub- 
sequently became  a  wealthy  man.  In  the  early  sixties  the 
McKay  stitcher  made  its  appearance.  The  machine,  as  is 
well  known,  was  invented  by  Lyman  R.  Blake,  of  Alding- 
ton. He  gave  the  refusal  of  it,  for  a  certain  time,  to  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Stevens,  a  machinist  of  Boston,  but  he 
made  no  progress  with  it.  Gordon  McKayNof  Springfield, 
a  man  of  great  executive  ability  and  an  organizer,  made 
arrangements  with  Blake  and  took  it  in  hand  and  it  proved 
to  be  a  great  success.  Stevens  subsequently  attempted  a 
lawsuit  with  McKay,  but  was  beaten.  The  remark  is 
often  made  ,fWhat  a  pity  the  manufacturers  of  Lynn  did 
not  control  this  machine  when  they  had  a  chance.     See 
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how  it  would  have  enriched  Lynn."  I  am  informed  on  the 
best  authority,  that  the  manufacturers  of  Lynn  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  control  it. 

For  several  years  after  the  stitching  shops  were 
started,  the  uppers  were  finished  by  hand,  by  women 
binders  at  their  homes.  Machines  for  making  buttonholes 
and  eyelet  holes  did  not  make  their  appearance  till  years 
later.  A  manufacturer  informs  me  that  when  the  stitching 
machines  came,  his  binders  complained  to  him  bitterly,  as 
they  did  not  see  how  they  were  to  make  a  living.  There 
was  much  talk  in  the  shoemakers'  shops  against  the 
machines.  They  could  not  see  how  thev  were  to  make  a 
living  in  the  future,  as  the  machines  would  do  all  the  work. 

Most  of  the  shoes  in  the  fifties,  and  previous,  were 
made  without  heels,  but  in  the  late  fifties  heels  began  to 
appear,  many  workmen  making  the  shoe,  heel  and  all,  or 
they  would  be  made  without  the  heels  and  carried  in,  and 
taken  out  by  another  party  and  heeled.  When,  in  the 
early  sixties  the  heeling  machine  came,  the  heelers  were 
sure  that  their  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  were  cut  off. 

Workshops  were  fitted  up  in  connection  with  the  man- 
ufactories that  were  constantly  being  erected,  and  men 
were  gradually  leaving  our  little  shoemaker  shops  for 
better  jobs  in  the  factories,  most  of  them  only  doing  part 
of  the  shoe,  such  as  lasting,  trimming,  and  setting  edges, 
and  finishing  or  shaving  heels  by  hand  after  tfye  machine, 
which  put  on  only  the  cheap  heels.  The  best  heels  were 
nailed  and  shaved  by  hand.  Those  who  worked  in  these 
shops  in  the  sixties,  and  early  seventies,  well  know  how 
easy  it  was  to  earn  a  dollar.  In  the  early  seventies  many 
of  the -better  quality  heels  were  put  on  by  machines. 

Of  the  many  inventors  of  shoe  machinery  the  name 
of  Jan  Ernest  Matzeliger  should  not  be  forgotten.     Having 
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a  workshop  in  a  cellar  on  Munroe  street,  and  almost 
depending  on  charity  for  food,  he  worked  night  and  day 
to  perfect  what  his  mind  had  conceived,  —  a  lasting 
machine. 

A  native  of  Dutch  Guiana,  without  the  advantages  of 
an  education,  he  toiled  on,  and  gave  to  the  world  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  machine.  Others  have  carried  it  to  the 
state  of  perfection  that  it  is  to-day.  Had  Matzeliger  lived, 
it  can  only  be  conjectured  what  his  master  mind  would 
have  developed.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  and  his 
mortal  remains  now  rest  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  with 
no  stone  to  mark  his  grave. 

As  we  approach  the  sixties,  we  see  the  shoemakers 
gradually  leaving  the  little  shops,  and  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  days  of  our  old-fashioned  shoemaking 
shops  are  few.  Occasionally  we  see  a  shop  entirely 
empty,  and  soon  others.  The  onward  march  of  progress 
has  decreed  it,  and  they  must  go. 

They  that  are  living  to-day,  who  worked  in  the  little 
shops,  will  ever  look  back  with  pleasant  memories  to  those 
days.  To-day,  only  a  few  shops  can  be  found  in  our  city. 
Most  of  the  old-time  shoemakers  have  gone  ;  lived  their 
lives,  and  crossed  the  river  that  marks  the  unknown  shore. 
And  where  are  the  manufacturers  who  were  so  con- 
spicuous on  our  streets  fifty  years  ago  ?  They,  too,  have 
gone,  and  their  dust  now  mingles  with  those  who^were 
once  in  their  employ.     In  the  words  of  Knox  : 

"The  rich  and  the  poor, 

The  low  and  the  high, 
Shall  moulder  to  dust 
And  together  shall  die." 

We  remember  Micajah  C.  Pratt,  Samuel  Boyce, 
Isaiah  Breed,  Nathan  Breed  and  Valentine  Meader,  good, 
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sturdy  and  dignified  Quakers,  with  their  broad  rimmed 
hats,  cutaway  coats  and  standing  collars.  George  W. 
Keene,  Moses  Breed,  Gustavus  Atwill,  Isaac  B.  Cobb, 
Charles  Winslow,  of  congress  boot  fame,  Thomas  Stacey, 
Nathan  D.  Chase,  Ebenezer  Hussev,  John  Wooldredge, 
A.  Scudder  Moore  and  others.  All  of  these  were  seen 
daily,  in  and  around  Central  square  fifty  years  ago. 

•  As  we  journeyed  toward  Market  street  we  saw  Samuel 
M.  Bubier,  Harry  Bubier,  Joseph  N.  Sanderson,  Ezra 
Baker,  and  toward  the  Common  we  saw  Benjamin  F. 
Oliver,  Thomas  Page  Richardson,  William  N.  Spinney, 
Stephen  Oliver,  Sr.,  and  Jr.,  Thomas  Bancroft,  Lucian 
Newhall  and  others.  They  helped  to  make  Lynn  what  it 
is.      All  honor  to  their  memory. 
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PINE  HILL 

By  Caroline  IIealev  Holder,  April  9,  1903. 


Pine  Hill,  situated  in  the  north- 
westerly part  of  Lynn,  is  noted  not 
only  for  its  healthfullness  but  also 
for  its  varied  scenery.  Its  hills  and 
dales,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
attractive  ponds,  lend  a  charm  to  the 
landscape  which  always  interests 
and  inspires  the  lover  of  nature.  At 
the  time  Pine  Hill  received  its  name 
it  was  covered  with  a  sturdy  growth 

NATHANIEL^HOLDER        Qf  pine   treeg< 

Nathaniel  Holder,1  who  lived  on  North  Common  street2 
and  conducted  a  bakery  nearby,  purchased,  in  1848,  one 
hundred  and  ten  acres  of  land  which  comprised  the  whole 
of  Pine  Hill  and  the  greater  part  of  the  so-called  second 
Pine  Hill.  His  object  in  buving  the  land  was  to  supply  his 
bakery  with  wood.  He  visited  the  hill  from  time  to  time 
and  became  impressed  with  its  attractiveness  and  possibili- 

1  Nathaniel  Holder,  youngest  son  of  Daniel  and  Desire  (Styles)  Holder,  /'as  born  in 
Mar blehead,  January  19,  1S11  ;  died  in  Lynn,  June  24,  icoo.  He  was  educated  for  the  Uni- 
versalis! ministry  and  had  for  first  charge  a  church  in  Washington,  N.  H.  Later,  he  joined 
the  Unitarian  church,  and  finally  became  a  business  man.  He  was  one  of  five  to  buy  and 
lay  out  Pine  Grove  Cemetery.  He  served  as  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  member  of  the  School 
Committee,  and  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  in  1S53. 

2The  Nathaniel  Holder  hou.vc,  was  built  in  1S36  on  the  site  of  the  Dr.  David  F.  Drew 
residence,  at  the  corner  of  North  Common  and  Harwood  streets.  It  was  a  two  and  one- 
half  story  building,  painted  white-,  with  a  brick  basement,  a  piazza  on  the  front  extending  to 
the  street  and  an  ell,  facing  the  Common,  which  was  used  as  a  store. 

The  bakery  was  located  back  of  the  house  on  the  lane  (now  Harwood  street),  which 
extended  to  Harwood's  field. 
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ties.  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer,  he  left  his 
pleasant  home  on  the  Common  and  with  his  wife  and  ten 
children  moved  to  Pine  Hill  in  1850,  and  located  in  a  house1 
which  he  built  near  the  estate  of  the  late  Jeremiah  C. 
Stickney.  At  the  time  it  was  considered  an  erratic  move 
but  it  proved  to  be  a  wise  one,  for  he  not  only  found  health 
and  happiness  in  creating  conditions  that  made  the  hill 
ready  for  the  habitation  of  man,  but  it  was  a  continual 
delight  to  see  the  population  increase  as  the  years  went  by 
and  note  the  enterprise  and  interest  displayed  by  the  settlers 
as  they  planted  their  homes  among  the  hills. 

It  is  necessary  in  the  development  of  any  large  tract  of 
land  that  it  be  made  accessible  by  the  opening  of  roads, 
and  in  1849  Mr.  Holder  laid  out  Linwood  street  extending 
from  Walnut  street  to  Dungeon  pasture,  and  Pine  Grove 
avenue  running  from  his  residence  to  Linwood  street.  A 
few  years  later  he  completed  Greenwood  and  Ontario 
streets.  Other  parties  built  roads,  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  in  1870  the  Linwood  Land  Company,  represented  by 
Aza  A.  Breed,  Lyman  B.  Frazier  and  David  H.  Sweetser, 
purchased  forty-three  acres  of  land  located  north  of  Holder's 
pond  and  extending  back  to  the  Dungeon  pasture.  Roads 
were  laid  out  through  a  part  of  the  territory  and  the  so- 
called  "French  village"  of  to-day  owes  its  existence  to 
their  enterprise. 

Dungeon  Rock  was  the  mecca  of  the,  spiritualists  in 
the  day  of  the  Marbles,  and  in  the  summer  season  there  was 
a  constant  passing  of  carriages  over  Linwood  street  and 
picnics  were  of  frequent  occurrence  attracting  their  follow- 
ers from  many  places. 

«  Still  standing  at  107  Pine  Grove  avenue.  The  gable  addition  was  constructed  in  1S56. 
The  large  baking  establishment,  built  by  Mr.  Holder  in  1S52,  on  Ontario  street  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Friend  Brothers. 
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In  the  early  fifties  a  tract  of  swamp  land  of  about 
seven  acres  was  converted  into  a  pond  to  which  the  younger 
generation  gave  the  name  of  "Holders  pond."  In  1853 
Mr.  Holder  sold  it  to  Elijah  Holmes  and  since  then  it  has 
changed  owners  several  times. 

Minot's  Ledge  Light-House  could  be  plainly  seen  from 
Pine  Hill  and  its  disappearance,  in  the  memorable  storm  of 
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CYRUS  MASON  TRACY  HOUSE 
6S  Linwood  Street 

185 1,  was  noted  by  the  residents  before  the  dailvypapers 
recorded  the  disaster.  The  same  year  a  forest  rire  about 
a  mile  in  length  raged  on  the  western  side  of  Linwood  street, 
and  in  the  following  year  a  luxuriant  growth  of  berry  bushes 
sprang  up  which  yielded  a  bountiful  harvest  to  the  berry 
pickers. 

Cyrus  M.  Tracy,  having  the   naturalist's   love  for  the 
haunts  of  nature,   located  on   Linwood  street  soon   after  it 
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was  opened.  His  leisure  time  was  spent  in 
through  the  forest  in  search  of  plants  and  wild  flowers. 
It  was  a  logical  sequence  that  Mr.  Tracy,  with  his  poetic 
insight,  should  have  been  impressed  with  the  possibility  of 
a  forest  reservation  and  the  inestimable  benefit  that  it 
would  be  to  the  city  of  Lynn  :  he  accordingly  took  the 
initiative  in  securing  the  purchase  of  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  through  the  private  subscription  of  public 
spirited  citizens.  Lynn,  to-day,  is  blest  with  the  largest 
municipal  forest  park  in  the  country  and  the  increasing 
number  of  visitors  to  its  attractive  environment  demon- 
strates  a  growing  appreciation  on  the   part  of  the  people. 

As  the  city  of  Lynn  increased  in  population  and 
the  number  of  houses  and  factories  multiplied,  a  water 
supply  became  a  public  necessity.  In  1870  operations 
were  begun;  in  1871  Breed's  pond  on  second  Pine  Hill 
was  made  and  the  construction  of  the  reservoir  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  177  feet  was  undertaken.  In  1872  the  city  wras 
supplied  with  water  through  the  pipes  then  laid,  and  in 
a  few  years  pipes  were  run  in  all  of  the  streets.  The 
pressure  of  the  water  not  being  sufficiently  strong  at  the 
Highlands,  pipes  were  laid  in  1886,  from  the  reservoir  to 
that  locality.  A  stand-pipe  was  soon  after  erected  with 
connecting  pipes,  which  gave  the  required  pressure. 

While  Pine  Hill  has  several  business  enterprises 
it  is  still  essentially  a  residential  suburb.  The  houses  are 
mostly  small  cottages,  there  being  a  fewr"  two-tenement 
houses  and  only  two  or  three  apartment  houses.  The  streets 
are  well  lighted  and  three  have  been  accepted  by  the  city, 
Ontario,  Linwood  and  Tapley  streets.  The  last  named 
was  laid  out  in  1870  by  Nathaniel  Holder.  The  school 
children  for  many  years  were  obliged  to  go  long  distances, 
but  the  completion  of  the  schoolhouse  on  the  hill  in  1891 
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and  the  proximity  of  the  Tracy  school  bring  the  school  and 
the  home  near  together.  The  high  school  scholars  still 
have  quite  a  distance  to  go,  but  as  there  is  but  one  session, 
the  longer  walk  may  be  a  benefit  rather  than  a  detriment 
to  their  health. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  children  of  the  hill  in 
their  out-door  life  ;  they  do  have  such  a  good  time.  In 
the  winter  the  hills  resound  with  the  voices  of  the  merry 
skaters  and  the  shouts  of  the  coasters  can  be  heard  as 
they  glide  swiftly  by  on  the  snow- covered  hills.  In  the 
warmer  season  May  parties,  garden  parties  and  games 
fill  the  passing  hours  ;  the  resident  hoodlum  is  notable  for 
his  absence.  *- 

When  one  watches  the  brilliant  sunset  which  glorifies 
the  departing  day,  or  stands  out  on  an  eminence  that 
commands  an  inspiring  view  of  land  and  sea,  and  notes 
the  large  number  of  pedestrians  of  all  ages  who  wend  their 
way  to  the  woodlands,  or  reads  of  the  large  concourse  of 
people  present  at  a  concert  held  in  the  Lynn  Woods  Park, 
then,  with  the  poet,  he  can  say, 

"  For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee 
Our  God,  our  Father's  God." 
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OLD  WOODEND  AND  ITS  NEIGHBORING   TERRITORY 

By  Mks.  Margaret  E.  Porter,  April  26,  1900. 


In  the  oration  delivered  by  Cyrus  M.  Tracy  at  the 
celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  settlement  of  Lynn,  lie  said  with  regard  to  the  place 
of  its  beginning: — "We  know  not,  to-day,  precisely 
where  was  that  ' fay  re  -playne'  on  which  they  first  had 
1 peaceable  possession.'  It  was,  doubtless,  in  the  eastern 
section,  and  a  reasonable  conjecture  locates  it  nearly  upon 
Empire  street,  since  the  three  who  first  built  homesteads 
removed  to  almost  equal  distances,  diverging  from  that 
point  as  a  center.  Thus,  in  a  short  time  after  the  first 
breaking  of  ground,  we  find  John  Wood  established  at  the 
crossing  of  Essex  and  Chestnut  streets  :  Edmund  Ingalls 
between  the  railroad  and  the  Gold  Fish  pond ;  and  his 
brother,  Francis  Ingalls,  on  Burrill  street  in  Swampscott, 
perhaps  not  far  from  the  end  of  New  Ocean  street/' 

It  was  claimed  by  descendants  of  Edmund  Ingalls  that 
his  first  house  was  located  on  a  spot  not  far  in  from 
Fayette  street,  on  what  is  now  the  left  side  of  Bloomlield 
street,  just  about  where  the  Viall  house  is  to-day.  No 
doubt  this  ancient  home  was  what  we  may  call  a  'dug- 
out," —  in  those  early  days  a  style  much  used  for  temporary 
habitations.  These  houses  were  built  of  logs  which  lined 
a  pit  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  and  over  all  was  a  roof,  made 
of  poles  covered  with  bark,  openings  being  left  for  light- 
ing and  the  escape  of  smoke.  He  then  built  a  frame 
dwelling,  the  first  one  to  be  erected  in  Lynn,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  we  shall  find  the  site  of 
this  building  later,  on  Fayette*  street. 


■  ■- 
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In  the  records  of  many  years,  we  find  but  little  with 
regard  to  the  settlers  in  this  eastern  part  of  the  town.  No 
doubt  they  remained  as  they  began,  largely  a  farming 
people,  until  the  making  of  shoes  began  to  grow  in  favor 
as  a  local  industry,  when  the  shoe  shops  commenced  to 
multiply  in  this  part  of  the  town  ;  and  ere  long  the  house 
without  some  shoemaking  industry  connected  with  it, 
either  in  an  outside  building  or  in  some  part  of  its  interior, 
became  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  import- 
ance of  this  section  as  a  business  locality  was  greatest, 
perhaps,  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  century  just 
closed.  The  beginning  of  the  railroad  era  changed  the 
conditions  of  trade  and  new  methods  of  making  shoes 
concentrated  that  industry,  which  resulted  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  old-time  shops  and  old-style  factories. 

A  hundred  years  ago  none  of  the  streets  to  be  men- 
tioned were  called  by  their  present  names.  Most  of  them 
were  lanes,  irregular  as  to  direction  and  width  ;  the  shorter 
lanes  were  not  deemed  worthy  of  any  names  at  all.  Fay- 
ette street  was  named,  probably,  as  late  as  1824,  when 
Lafayette  visited  the  town ;  Essex  street  was  once 
Marblehead  lane ;  Union  street  (the  upper  part)  was 
Estes  lane  ;  a  portion  of  Chestnut  street  was  Fresh  Marsh 
lane;  and  as  late  as  1832,  in  the  first  directory,  a  part  of 
it  is  described  as  'f  North  street,  from  Essex  to  Bacheller's 
Plain." 

As  late  as  fifty  years  ago,  the  different  villages  of  the 
town  were  called  by  many  names,  Dye  House  Village, 
Gravesend,  New  Light  Hill,  Black  Marsh,  Breed's  End, 
Kite  End,  and  Woodend,  —  the  section  in  which  we  are  to 
sojourn  this  evening.  Woodend,  although  a  very  elastic 
term,  embracing  a  locality  to  which  no  one  can  give  abso- 
lute bounds  that  will    not  invite  criticism  from  the  hearer, 
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to  the  "boys"  of  former  days,  had  a  definite  line  somewhere, 
which  in  the  snow-balling  season  determined  who  should 
train  with  the  Woodenders  to  drive  back  and  to  their  own 
place  the  Lewis  Streeters. 

These  battles  used  to  rage  fiercely  on  the  "flat-iron"  at 
the  junction  of  Fayette  and  Olive  streets  ;  here  sometimes 
the  Lewis  Streeters  would  give  way  and  retreat,  only  to 
make  a  second  stand  at  the  "Swamp"  where,  in  the  open, 
was  another  favorite  battle  ground ;  here,  quite  often, 
would  occur  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  war  and  the  Lewis 
Streeters  would  in  the  end  be  conquerors.  As  the  Wood- 
enders returned  to  the  "flat-iron,"  the  scene  of  their  delusive 
victory,  they  would  not  openly  speak  of  the  final  result, 
and  their  dignified  appearance  was,  to  say  the  least,  mis- 
leading. All  this,  however,  was  in  the  way  of  boyish 
sport  and  nothing  very  serious  ever  came  of  it  after  these 
white  weapons  were  laid  down  and  other  pursuits  and 
interests  absorbed  their  common  attention. 

Lewis  street  being  the  outermost  bound  of  the  section 
we  are  going  to  explore,  we  will  first  consider  its  appear- 
ance in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Previous  to  1836, 
when  Bassett  and  Garland  streets  were  opened,  there 
wrere  no  public  ways  leading  from  Broad  or  Lewis  street 
on  the  water  side  between  Nahant  street  and  Swampscott. 
Breed  street  was  opened  in  1844,  Ocean  (previously  a 
lane)  in  1845,  Red  Rock  in  1847,  Nichols  and  Foster  in 
1852,  Cherry  the  year  after  and  all  others  later.  Lewis 
street  itself  was  more  a  winding  lane  than  a  street,  not  pre- 
senting very  much  its  appearance  of  to-day  ;  the  houses 
scattered  along  its  length,  quite  often  with  the  familiar 
shoemaker's  shop  adjacent,  were,  as  a  whole,  of  the 
common  style  of  architecture  prevailing  in  those  days. 
The  house  now  on  the  easterlv  corner  of  Chatham  street 
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is  a  type  and  was  one  of  many  houses  owned  by  descend- 
ants of  Edmund  Lewis,  the  first  to  settle  on  this  street. 
Of  the  thirty-seven  houses  then  (namely  1830  or  there- 
abouts) on  the  street,  twelve  were  owned  and  occupied  by 
families  by  the  name  of  Lewis.  The  name  of  Phillips  fol- 
lows that  of  Lewis  in  numerical  strength,  there  being,  at 
that  time,  four  families  of  this  name  on  the  street.  On  the 
premises  of, one  of  these,'  Beniah  Phillips,  there  is  said  to 
have  been  a  well  with  a  peculiar  interest  attached  to  it.  This 
property  was  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  street,  on  the 
bluff  not  a  great  wav  before  the  road  bent  around  to  go 
toward  the  Swampscott  beaches.  Tradition  says,  with 
regard  to  this  well,  that  it  was  forty-eight  feet  deep  and 
cost  $400.  The  digging  of  wells  in  the  early  days  was  by 
a  process  which  made  it  necessary  that  they  should  be 
more  extended  in  circumference  than  the  later  ones,  for 
there  had  to  be  room,  as  they  went  deeper  and  deeper,  to 
erect  platforms,  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
reached,  before  water  was  found.  The  earth  was  thrown 
up  to  these  platforms  in  turn,  finally  reaching  the  surface  ; 
this  made  the  cost  of  a  very  deep  well  amount  to  big  figures 
for  those  days. 

Most  of  these  old  houses  remain  to-day  on  the  same 
spots  where  they  were  built,  a  few  have  been  moved  to 
other  places,  and  some  have  been  torn  down  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  more  modern  structures  ;  but  of  all  that  are  now- 
standing  it  may  be  said  that  their  age  must  be  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  a  hundred  years.  I  will  name  briefly  these 
houses  and  their  owners. 

Beginning  on  the  easterly  side,  wrhere  now  is  the  cor- 
ner of  Atlantic  street,  stands  a  house  then  owned  by  Enos 
Newhall.  His  brother  John  owned  the  adjacent  house, 
now  on  the    other   corner    of  Atlantic  street.     The  next, 
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continuing  towards  Swampscott,  was  owned  by  Asa  Breed, 
who  was  sexton  of  the  Friend's  Society.  Next  was  Bas- 
sett  Breed's  house,  near  what  is  now  the  Bulfinch  property. 
It  stood  high  up  from  the  street,  then  as  now,  and  still 
retains  its  old-time  appearance.  Where  the  Bulfinch 
block  now  is,  was  a  house  built  by  Benjamin  Lewis.  His 
son,  John  Richard,  familiarly  called  "Crump,"  afterwards 
lived  there.  The  house  of  Benjamin  Lewis,  Jr.,  where 
now  is  the  easterly  corner  of  Lewis  and  Chestnut  streets, 
has  in  recent  years  been  moved  to  the  back  of  the  lot,  and 
is  now  facing  on  Cherry  street.  Then  followed  the  house 
of  William  Stone  and  that  of  John  Taylor.  The  latter  was 
a  story  and  a  half  building  now  near  the  green-house  of 
Charles  Lewis,  whose  father  owned  and  lived  in  the  next 
house  which  is  still  in  its  old  position.  Then  a  house  set 
in  from  the  street  called  the  "Uncle  Twisden  house," 
followed  by  that  of  Frank  Breed,  now  on  the  corner  of 
Bassett  street.  Next  came  the  house  of  John  Phillips,  then 
the  "Colonel  Jake  Phillips"  house  nearly  opposite  the  head 
of  Chatham  street,  followed  by  the  one  owned  by  John 
Lewis  which  has  been  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  lot  and  a 
modern  house  built  in  front.  Then  came  the  house  of 
Stephen  Rich,  followed  by  a  Russell  house,  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  family.  The  next  property  was  that  of  Beniah 
Phillips  where  was  the  well  already  described.  Down  the 
hill  and  turning  the  curve  toward  the  Swampscott  beaches 
were  houses  of  Jonathan  Lewis,  an  Atkins,  Joseph  Lewis 
and  Abram  Perkins.  Now  turning  and  beginning  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  street,  we  find  first  the  house  of  Joseph 
Nichols,  a  shoemaker  and  a  fisherman.  The  house  is 
still  there  but  has  been  much  changed.  Next  came  the 
house  of  Nehemiah  Atwood,  who  sold  oysters  ;  this  house 
sat  high  and  those  going  there  to  buy  oysters  had  a  good 
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many  steps  to  climb  before  reaching  the  door.  Next  came 
the  house  of  Benjamin  Andrews,  a  fisherman  ;  then  a  two- 
story  house  owned  by  John  Marston,  who  was  in  the  lobster 
business  in  Boston.  Then  we  find  the  Ward  well  house,  at 
that  time  a  small  building,  but  afterwards  much  enlarged 
and  wholly  changed,  and  in  recent  years  succeeded  by  the 
Williams  residence.  Of  the  four  following  houses,  the 
first  was  owned  by  a  Twombly,  the  next  by  Amos  Phillips, 
the  next  by  Elbridge  and  Bickford  Lewis,  and  the  fourth, 
on  the  corner  of  Chatham  street,  by  George  Lewis.  On 
the  opposite  corner  of  Chatham  street  was  the  Leonard 
Lewis  house,  since  enlarged  and  otherwise  changed,  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Benjamin  Straw,  a  carpenter.  This  house 
is  now  on  Crescent  street,  owned  by  William  Lowe.  Then 
came  the  Charles  Harraden  house  and  the  house  of  William 
K.  Wilson,  the  latter  on  the  corner  of  Autumn  street.  Next 
to  the  Wilson  house  is  to-day  one  which  was  moved  there 
from  Exchange,  formerly  Pine  street,  about  1864  by  its 
owner,  and  occupant,  Moses  Conner.  The  Walter  Phillips 
house  came  next,  followed  by  the  house  of  Edmund  Lewis, 
who  lived  to  be  a  very  old  man,  and  who  adhered  to  the 
style  of  his  youth  and  always  wore  his  hair  in  a  queue. 
This  house  is  now  behind  the  Hoyt  house,  being  the  second 
one  in  the  court.  Then  came  the  Ezra  Brown  house,  and 
after  that,  on  the  corner  of  Fayette  street,  the  house  of 
Samuel  Tufts.  On  the  other  corner  was  the  house  of  John 
Coombs,  then  the  Nathaniel  Boynton  house,  now  gone ; 
then  the  Henry  Lewis  house,  followed  by  the  Amos  Lewis 
house  on  the  corner  of  Chestnut  street,  within  two  or  three 
years  torn  down  to  be  succeeded  by  a  block  owned  by 
Charles  Bulfinch.  This  house  was  built  in  1763  by 
Jonathan  Breed,  and  was  a  large  unpainted  building.  He 
sold  it  to  John  Lewis,  who  died  in  1813.  John  Lewis  was 
the  grandfather  of  Hon.  Jacob  M.  Lewis. 


; 
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In  1850,  when  Lynn  became  a  city,  there  was  neither 
street  nor  building  of  any  kind  between  Essex  street  on 
one  side,  and  Lewis  on  the  other  side,  from  Fayette  street 
to  the  Swampscott  line.  At  that  time  Chatham  street 
existed  in  part  only,  namely,  the  portion  running  westerly 
from  Essex  street  to  Collins  :  it  was  extended  from  Essex 
to  Lewis  in  the  fall  of  1850.  Previous  to  this  the  citv 
bought,  where  now  is  Parrott  street,  a  tract  of  land  fronting 
on  a  right  of  way  leading  from  Fayette  street,  and  com- 
menced the  building  of  the  first  schoolhouse  there  ;  when 
completed,  it  was  reached  by  that  right  of  way  till  Parrott 
street  was  opened  in  i860.  This  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire  January  21,  1859,  a  new  one  of  brick  being  dedi- 
cated February  8,  i860.  Were  we  to  take  a  walk  through 
this  section  in  the  winter  time,  sixty  years  ago,  and  were 
we  to  look  off  towards  Swampscott,  we  might  see  an 
unbroken  expanse  of  snow  covering  all  the  walls  and 
fences  that  separated  the  lands  of  the  various  owners.  My 
father  has  often  told  me  of  one  winter  in  which,  the 
neighborhood  wells  having  given  out,  he  went  for  six 
weeks,  twice  a  day,  on  the  crust  over  the  snow  which 
covered  all  the  walls  between,  to  Stacey's  brook,  to  get  the 
water  for  the  family  use  ;  he  drew  it  on  a  sled,  still  in  our 
possession,  or  brought  it  in  two  buckets  suspended  from 
his  shoulders  by  a  sort  of  yoke,  made  from  a  barrel  stave. 
Starting  at  the  easterly  corner  of  Fayette  and  Lewis 
streets,  the  corner  house,  very  recently  much  changed  in 
appearance,  was  at  the  time  owned  and  occupied  by 
Samuel  Tufts,  a  carpenter,  who  built  many  of  the  houses 
erected  about  seventy  years  ago  in  this  part  of  the  town. 
Next  to  the  Tufts  house,  on  the  easterly  side  of  Fayette 
street  was  what  was  then  called  "  the  Uncle  Jimmy  Lewis 
house,"  a  very  old,   unpainted    structure  which   was    torn 
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down  twenty-five  or  more  years  ago.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  custom  in  those  days  to  call  the  old  residents 
uncle  or  aunt,  sometimes  prefixing  the  term  to  the  Chris- 
tian name  and  sometimes  to  the  surname,  according  to 
fancy ;  we  shall  frequently  see  proof  of  this  curious 
habit.  Mr.  .Lewis  was  a  farmer,  and  very  economical  in 
his  habits ;  he  was  married  three  times,  and  it  was  said 
that  he  wore  the  same  coat  on  each  of  these  occasions, 
remarking  after  its  last  appearance  in  that  capacity,  rf  and 
it's  a  pretty  good  coat  yet." 

This  part  of  Fayette  street  extending  through  to  Chest- 
nut was  occupied,  as  well  as  was  Lewis  street  in  this  vicin- 
ity, almost  entirely  by  members  of  the  Lewis  family  and 
name.  The  next  house,  set  back  from  the  street,  where 
now  is  Stephen  street,  was  at  one  time  an  Ingalls  house  ; 
it  was  much  older  than  the  one  last  mentioned,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  town  ;  it  was  said  that  in  it  was  born 
the  father  of  Samuel  Ireson,  whom  we  shall  lind  farther 
on,  living  in  another  very  old  house.  The  house  we  are 
considering  was  long  ago  torn  down  to  be  replaced  by  a 
modern  one.  A  row  of  willow  trees  was  before  this  house, 
and  beyond  them  a  stone  wall;  then  came  the  "swamp," 
now  Gold  Fish  pond,  which  in  those  days  was  a  swamp 
indeed,  and  whose  appearance  then,  looking  at  it  to-day  in 
the  lovely  little  park  of  nearly  two  acres  surrounded  by 
beautiful  houses,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  This  was  used 
.  by  all  the  people  about  that  section  as  a  common  dumping 
place;  in  its  center  was  a  small  island  with  scrubby  bushes, 
where,  in  winter,  tires  would  be  made  by  the  skaters.  In 
1870,  it  was  improved,  and  began  to  take  on  its  present 
appearance ;  it  was  once  called  Ingalls1  pond,  and  about 
1840,  by  those  who  could  forget  to  say  f'The  Swamp,"  it 
began  to  be  called  by  its  present  name.     On  the  easterly 
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side  of  this  pond  was  the  malt  house  of  the  pioneer  settler, 
Edmund  Ingalls,  and  in  1858,  the  well  connected  with  his 
malt  house  was  there  uncovered. 

In  a  field  back  from  the  street  where  now  is  Bloom- 
field  street,  was  the  house  of  John  Ingalls,  built  about  1833 
or  1834,  when  he  removed  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  near  Olive  street,  where  he  had  been  living.  He 
was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  great  activity,  people 
remembering  his  habit  in  driving  his  oxen  as  illustrating 
the  latter  quality  of  temperament.  "The  slow  motions  of 
his  ox  team  not  being  to  his  taste,  he  would  rush  far 
ahead,  then  go  back  to  meet  them,  then  another  plunge 
ahead,  and  so  on,  travelling  over  two  or  three  times  the 
distance  covered  by  the  oxen." 

Next  we  come  to  the  place  where  was  erected  the  first 
frame  dwelling  in  Lynn,  the  home  of  Edmund  Ingalls, 
already  spoken  of.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  his  house  was 
on  a  spot  now  found  just  north  of  the  Fayette  street  railroad 
bridge ;  the  old  cellar  could  be  seen  not  so  very  many 
years  ago  as  a  depression  in  the  soil,  but  is  now  wholly 
filled  up.  The  next  house  we  would  have  reached  in  our 
walk  of  seventy  years  ago,  may  to-day  be  seen  near  this 
spot,  far  in  from  the  street ;  it  is  now  approached  by  a 
narrow  path  over  the  grassy  field  where  stood  the  pioneer's 
house  just  mentioned.  But  in  those  days  it  was  not 
reached  from  the  street  at  this  point,  but  by  a  winding  lane 
from  Fayette  street  where  Parrott  street  now  is ;  this  lane 
had  a  gate  at  its  beginning  and  led  to  an  open  grassy  place 
which  was  later  in  some  way  exchanged  to  give  to  the 
owner  a  frontage,  as  now,  on  Fayette  street.  This  old 
house  was  the  home  of  Nathaniel  Ingalls  (he  being  the 
fourth  Nathaniel,  and  all  of  them  probably  living  on  these 
premises),  and  his  son  Daniel  lived  all  his  life  here,  dying 
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about  twenty  years  ago.  An  old  well  was  in  the  yard  near 
the  house,  and  was  surrounded  by  lilac  bushes,  being  a 
very  beautiful  spot ;  the  curb  now  exists,  but  the  water, 
which  was  there  till  the  building  of  the  intercepting  sewer, 
is  gone ;  this  well  is  the  same  one  used  by  Edmund 
Ingalls,  but  sometime  afterward  it  was  "taken  up,"  that  is, 
the  stones  taken  out  and  relaid,  the  well  space  being  made 
smaller.  The  factory  and  store  of  Major  Richard  Ingalls 
once  stood  on  the  front  of  this  lot  opposite  the  barn  of 
Jacob  Ingalls  (his  father),  which  was  next  the  homestead 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  Major  Ingalls  carried  on  a 
large  and  successful  business,  and  on  his  death,  in  1810, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  his  estate  was  inventoried 
at  $20,000.  The  business  fell  to  his  brother  Jacob,  and 
the  firm  of  Jacob  and  John  Ingalls  wras  in  existence  here 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  building  was  moved  in  1850 
to  Howard  street  and  made  into  a  house. 

The  William  Parrott  house,  now  on  the  corner  of  the 
street  bearing  his  name  was  built  in  18 14.  When  the 
city  decided  to  open  the  street  as  a  public  highway,  this 
house  stood  directly  in  the  line  of  progress,  necessitating  its 
removal  to  its  present  location. 

On  what  is  now  the  other  corner  of  Parrott  street  stood 
a  house,  since  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  lot  and  facing  that 
street,  where  lived  James  Richards,  wThose  father,  Henry 
or  Harry  Richards,  lived  in  a  house  some  distance  in  from 
the  street,  reached  by  another  lane.  This  second  house, 
still  standing,  appears  to  be  ancient,  but  in  fact  is  not  so, 
the  owner  rebuilding  one-half  of  it  in  its  original  style, 
then  later  tearing  down  the  other  half,  which  he  also 
rebuilt  in  its  former  style,  thus  preserving  the  architecture, 
but  renewing  the  materials.  The  next  house,  that  facing 
Olive  street,   was    long    the    residence  of  Captain  Joseph 
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Currier;  it  was  built  for  James  Ingalls,  sold  by  him  to  Mr. 
Currier  about  1S04,  soon  after  the  latter  came  to  Lynn: 
James  Ingalls  then  removed  to  Littleton.  Mr.  Currier 
was  a  life-long  tailor,  the  only  one  except  women  remem- 
bered in  this  vicinity  early  in  the  century  ;  his  shop  was  in 
the  ell  at  the  back  of  the  house.  As  a  part  of  his  business 
he  did  most  of  the  tailoring  for  the  Quakers  living  in  the 
towrn  and  its  vicinity. 

The  next  house  was  that  of  Joseph  R.  Currier,  son  of 
Joseph  ;  this  building  was  at  first  on  Olive  street  where  it 
did  duty  as  the  shop  of  Richard  Richards,  who  will  be 
spoken  of  later  ;  this  shop  was  moved  to  its  present  position 
about  1837,  and  became  house  and  shoe  shop  combined, 
and  later  was  enlarged  and  made  into  a  dwelling  house 
simply ;  an  outside  shoemaker's  shop  was  thereafter  used 
until  Mr.  Currier  gave  up  the  making  of  shoes  to  become 
a  grocer,  which  business  he  pursued  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

The  building  next  was  owned  and  long  used  as  a  shop 
by  Nathaniel  Ireson  :  before  this  was  built  there  stood  on 
the  same  spot  another  building,  the  shoe  factory  of  Benja- 
min Ireson,  whose  history  will  be  noted  later  when  we 
reach  the  homestead  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  In  the 
upper  part  of  this  building,  in  1830,  a  private  school  was 
kept  by  a  Miss  Swan  ;  she  was  very  corpulent,  and  one 
day  while  standing  with  two  of  her  scholars  on  the  platform 
at  the  top  of  the  outside  steps  leading  to  the  second  floor, 
the  boards  yielded  to  their  combined  weight  and  they  all 
fell  through,  but  no  one  was  injured. 

This  building  was  long  used  as  a  shoe  shop,  then  as  a 
tenement  or  dwelling  house  ;  it  was  moved  away  twenty  or 
more  years  ago,  and  is  still  standing  on  Chestnut  street 
near  Adams.      Mr.   Nathaniel  Ireson  was  a  gentleman  ot 
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the  old  style  and  very  punctilious  in  his  habits.  When 
crossing  the  street  from  his  house  to  his  place  of  business, 
he  not  only  wore  a  tall  silk  hat,  but  always  had  his  gloves 
on,  even  if  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  to  appear  at  the  rear 
of  the  shop  to  do  a  little  farming,  clad  then  as  a  farmer 
should  be,  coatless  and  in  an  old  straw  hat. 

The  next  house,  that  of  Samuel  Graves,  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  his  son,  was  one  of  several  built  by 
Samuel  Tufts  in  the  neighborhood  about  seventy  Years  ago. 
We  now  reach  the  Silsbee  property,  and  the  tirst  house  is 
that  of  Henry  Silsbee,  set  somewhat  back  from  the  street, 
later  standing  on  Sumner  street,  which  when  opened,  passed 
very  near  the  side  of  the  house ;  it  is  still  there  but  not  to 
be  recognized  by  those  who  remember  its  old  appearance, 
as  it  has  been  practically  rebuilt  by  its  present  owner,  J. 
Herbert  Bowen.  In  the  process  of  remodelling  it  is  said  a 
mark  was  found  on  a  timber  giving  the  date  of  raising  as 
1770.  Next  to  this  was  the  "long  house,"  so  called,  once 
used  as  the  shoe  factory  of  Daniel  Silsbee,  whose  house 
was  the  next  beyond,  being  on  the  corner  of  Essex  street. 
We  will  go  back  to  the  shop  later,  but  will  tirst  consider 
the  corner  building.  This  house,  situated  where  is  now 
the  engine  house,  was  for  a  long  time  owned  and  occupied 
by  Daniel  Silsbee  ;  it  later  became  the  property  of  Jonathan 
Shove  of  Danvers,  when  it  was  kept  as  a  hotel,  The  Village 
House,  by  William  Wiggin,  Jr.,  afterwards  of  Swampscott. 
Here  the  Salem  stage  used  to  stop,  and  we  find  tne  follow- 
ing advertisements  in  the  Directory  and  Register  of  1832. 
This  advertisement  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  slow-going 
days  before  the  steam  railroad  made  Salem  our  next-door 
neighbor. 


. 
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LYNN    AND    SALEM    STAGE. 


"The  public  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  Lynn 
and  Salem  Stage  continues  running  through  Woodend  over 
the  Forest  River  Road  to  Salem.  It  will  leave  the  Lynn 
Hotel  (according  to  the  new  arrangement)  EVERY  DAY 
(Sunday  excepted)  at  8  o'clock  A.  M.  Returning  (same 
route)  leaves  Salem  at  5  P.  M.  Books  left  in  Lynn  at 
Village  House,  Woodend ;  Union  Store,  Front  street ; 
Thomas  J.  Lummus's,  Common  street;  and  at  the  Lynn 
Hotel.  In  Salem,  at  the  Salem  Hotel,  Essex  Tavern  and 
Lafayette  Coffee  House. 

The  Proprietor  improves  this  opportunity  of  returning 
his  thanks  to  the  public  for  the  liberal  encouragement  he 
has  received  since  he  commenced  this  line  of  business 
(being  about  one  year)  and  is  in  hopes  that  by  a  strict 
attention  to  the  same,  he  will  merit  a  continuance  of  their 
patronage. 

Packages,  etc,  will  be  taken  at  a  reasonable  rate. 
Commission  business  attended  to  with  punctuality  and 
despatch. 

FARE  25  cents. 

J.    W.    R.    MILLETT. 

N.  B.  Packages  etc.,  with  directions  on  them  left  at 
the  above-mentioned  places  will  be  forwarded  immediately. 

May  iq,  i^32-" 

Later,  this  house  became  again  a  private  dwelling 
house,  the  residence  of  Oliver  B.  Coolidge,  a  well-known 
conveyancer,  and  then  that  section  was  called  locally 
"Coolidge's  Corner."  The  main  body  of  the  house  is  now 
on  Sumner  street  and  the  ell  part  is  said  to  be  on  Chatham 
street  as  part  of  another  house.     To  return  to  the  Silsbee 
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family,  and  quoting  from  Mr.  Richard  I.  Attwill  :  "They 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Lynn  and  held  large 
tracts  of  land.  Henry,  an  older  brother  of  Daniel,  being 
the  fourth  Henry.  But,  as  in  other  cases  they  did  not  con- 
tinue to  be  farmers.  The  firm  of  Burrill  &  Silsbee,  shoe 
manufacturers,  was  among  the  largest  in  Lynn  for  many 
years.  Some  idea  of  their  business  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  war  of  181 2,  their  losses  from 
depreciated  bank  paper  amounted  to  some  $30,000.00, 
which  in  a  day  of  small  things  was  a  large  sum." 

It  is  said  further,  that  at  one  time  the  firm,  in  the 
factory  already  mentioned  as  next  east  of  the  Daniel  Silsbee 
house,  was  doing  more  than  nearly  all  the  other  manufac- 
turers in  town.  After  the  manner  of  shoe  manufacturers 
of  those  days,  a  store  for  the  supply  of  workmen  in  the 
necessaries  of  life  was  kept  in  connection  with  the  factory. 
This  in  time  grew  into  a  dry  goods  and  variety  store,  in 
the  building  on  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Essex  streets, 
adjoining  the  Neal  estate.  This  building,  in  which  George 
W.  Mudge  (afterward  the  proprietor  of  the  Ladies 
Exchange  on  Broad  street,  and  which  in  1850  and  there- 
abouts was  one  of  the  largest  dry  goods  stores  in  Lynn) 
took  his  first  lessons  in  trading,  has  been  moved  back 
from  the  corner  and  a  newer  part  added  to  it. 

Again,  from  Mr.  Attwill, — "Mr.  Silsbee  was  not  much 
more  successful  than  most  of  the  manufacturers  of  his  day. 
In  his  prosperous  times  he  had  a  store  in  Baltimore,  which 
was  managed  by  Theophilus  Burrill,  Jr.,  a  brother  of  his 
partner,  and  by  James  Bickford,  and  with  Micajah  Burrill, 
Sr.,  their  teaming  to  and  from  Baltimore  during  the  war 
(that  of  181 2)  was  done,  carrying  shoes  and  returning  with 
stock  and  flour. 

Henry  Silsbee,  whose  house,  east  of  his  brother's  now 
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on  Sumner  street,  has  been  mentioned,  remained  all  his 
life  a  farmer.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  farm 
comprised  two  hundred  acres,  reaching  from  the  Ireson 
land  on  the  east  to  Essex  street  west,  and  down  to  the 
meadow  ;  on  the  other  side  of  Fayette  street  land  bounded 
by  Chestnut  and  Mason  streets  was  also  included,  Henry's 
son  Abner  later  building  a  house  in  his  father's  orchard  on 
this  side  of  the  street. 

Henry  Silsbee  was  noted  for  strength  of  voice,  which 
at  times  on  a  high  key  it  was  said  could  be  heard  a  mile. 
It  is  further  said  that  when  in  doubtful  weather  he  wished 
to  go  into  the  marsh  haying,  he  would  step  to  his  door  and 
hold  a  conversation  with  a  neighbor  on  the  upper  part  of 
Chestnut  street,  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  this  far-off 
neighbor  having  a  voice  of  nearly  equal  strength.  In  this 
way  he  anticipated  the  telephone  by  nearly  a  century." 

On  the  westerly  corner  of  Fayette  and  Lewis  streets 
stands  to-day  an  old  house  which  has  been  practically 
unchanged  for  seventy-live  years  ;  it  used  to  be  called  the 
"Uncle  John  Coombs  house/'  and  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  his  family.  From  this  corner  to  Fayette  place  fnow 
called)  was  a  deep  hollow  which  for  years  was  in  process 
of  filling.  The  buildings  within  a  few  years  torn  down  to 
be  succeeded  by  the  Clark  residence  and  stable  on  Fayette 
place,  were  built  early  in  the  century  by  Nathan  Mudge ; 
he  had  here  his  house,  barn  and  store,  living  here  to  the 
end  of  his  life  and  carrying  on  the  business  ^of  shoe 
manufacturing. 

Our  next  stop  will  be  made  at  the  spot,  where,  until 
recently,  stood  the  large  house  of  Gustavus  Andrews,  now 
moved  back  from  the  street  and  owned  by  E.  S.  Young. 
I  again  quote  from  Mr.  Attwill  —  "On  this  site  in  the  early 
part    of  the    century  stood    the  house  of  Thomas  Stone. 
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This  is  represented  as  having  been  a  very  small  dwelling, 
not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  feet  square,  but  must  have  been 
literally  a  hive,  for  in  it  was  brought  up  a  family  of  four- 
teen persons.  On  this  site,  Jacob  Ingalls,  Jr.,  son  of  Jacob 
Ingalls,  and  successor  in  business  of  his  brother  Richard, 
built  the  present  house  in  1818.  Here  too  was  reared  a 
large  family.  He  was  a  very  active  man  in  public  affairs, 
held  many  offices,  and  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  The 
grounds  were  then  more  extensive  than  now,  and  upon  his 
death,  which  followed  soon  after  his  failure  in  business, 
his  family  lived  in  a  house  built  for  them  on  the  southern 
corner  of  the  lot."  (This  last  house  referred  to,  as  giving 
some  idea  of  the  original  lot,  is  the  -one  recently  much 
transformed  in  appearance,  now  owned  by  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Burrows,  a  descendant  of  the  family). 

To  return  to  this  Jacob  Ingalls  house  ;  Sidney  Ingalls, 
after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Jacob,  lived  here  until  his 
own  death,  when  I  think,  it  became  by  purchase,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Andrews.  It  was  a  very  fine  house  for 
those  days,  and  the  paper  on  the  parlor  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase  of  the  property  by  Mr.  Young,  the  present  owner, 
was  the  same  put  on  by  Jacob  Ingalls  :  it  was  imported  and 
was  a  curiosity,  representing  scenes  of  various  kinds,  — 
buildings,  people,  animals  etc.,  seeming  to  be  in  itself  a 
gallery  of  pictures  set  in  frames  of  fancy  tracery. 

The  next  house,  now  owned  by  the  Bennett  family, 
was  built  by  Benjamin  Parrott,  who  died  about  1830.  The 
house  is  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  old,  and  has  been 
practically  unchanged  in  appearance  for  seventy-rive  years. 
Following  this,  was  the  home  of  Nathaniel  Parrott,  the 
father  of  George  Parrott,  the  veteran  shoemaker  who 
recently  died  at  an  advanced  age.  The  line  of  the  Eastern 
Railroad  was  laid  out  through  his  dooryard. 
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The  shop  of  George  Parrott,  now  on  Olive  street,  was 
at  first  where  the  track  now  is  ;  the  railroad  company  had 
a  new  well  made  for  the  Parrotts,  moved  the  shop  to  the 
rear  of  the  house,  and,  having  to  raise  the  street  at  this 
point  to  get  room  for  the  cars  to  pass  under  the  bridge,  thus 
bringing  the  house  below  the  street,  they  have  always  kept 
the  fences  and  walls  in  repair.  The  house  now  next  to 
this  was  built  in  1832  for  Tyler  Richards  by  Samuel  Tufts  : 
the  house  succeeded  on  this  spot  the  barn  of  Jacob  Ingalls, 
senior,  the  land  being  bought  by  Mr.  Richards  from 
Sidney  Ingalls,  then  its  owner ;  this  barn  seemed  to  be  in 
a  falling  condition,  but  the  attempts  to  pull  it  down  by 
several  yoke  of  oxen  failing,  it  was  taken  apart  piece  by 
piece.  Very  likely  some  of  those  ancient  timbers  may  be 
still  living  a  life  of  usefulness  in  some  other  structure 
thereabouts. 

Where  to-day  is  the  easterly  end  of  the  brick  block  at 
the  corner  of  Fayette  and  Olive  streets,  was,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  the  residence  of  Jacob  Ingalls.  Once 
more  quoting  Mr.  x\ttwill : — "He  was  the  second  Jacob 
and  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Edmund  Ingalls,  one  of  the 
first  settlers.  This  was  a  portion  of  the  original  grant,  the 
house  being  one  of  the  oldest  in  Woodend  "  [a  square  two- 
story  house,  low  and  reaching  out  to  the  edge  of  the  side- 
walk, a  single  step  taking  one  to  the  ground  floor].  '' It 
had  the  large  fireplace  so  common  in  its  day  and  many  of 
the  numerous  grandchildren  enjoyed  the  warm  corner  by 
the  side  of  the  fire,  or  on  the  settle  in  front  of  it.  Those 
were  the  days  of  sanded  floors  for  the  kitchen,  and  pewter 
dishes  and  such  features  of  life  were  the  common  lot  of 
farmers  and  shoe  manufacturers.  Jacob  Ingalls  was  both 
a  farmer  and  a  shoe  manufacturer,  having  a  small  shop 
nearby  ;   his  experience  in  shoe  manufacturing  being  mainly 
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in  the  last  century  during  the  Revolutionary  war  ;  at  one 
time  he  was  taxed  on  seventy-five  acres  of  land,  but  this  was 
much  reduced  before  the  close  of  his  life.  As  a  matter  of 
present  interest  an  inventory  of  his  estate  showed  the  valu- 
ation of  nineteen  acres  of  land  in  the  Rocks  pasture  (now 
apart  of  the  'Highlands')  at  $312.00,  about  $16.00  an 
acre;  salt  marsh  was  worth  $30.00  to  $40.00,  meadow 
land  $50.00,  tillage  in  the  '  great  field,'  a  portion  of  the 
organized  grant,  $150.00  an  acre.  At  the  decease  of  the 
parents,  the  youngest  son,  John,  came  into  possession,  and 
lived  there  several  years  when  the  chimney  and  fireplace 
were  reduced  to  modern  proportions."  He  then  moved  to  a 
new  house,  the  one  already  alluded  to  as  on  the  present 
Bloomfield  street.  When  the  brick  block  was  built  this  old 
corner  house  was  torn  down,  it  being  too  low  studded  for 
any  use,  but  most  of  the  large  timbers  in  it  were  in  a  souud 
condition. 

On  the  other  corner  of  Fayette  and  Olive  streets  stood 
the  house  of  Benjamin  Ireson.  The  house,  moved  some- 
what from  its  former  site  and  changed  in  its  general 
appearance  outside  and  entirely  re-made  within,  is  still  on 
the  same  corner,  the  frame  being  well  on  in  its  second  cen- 
tury of  existence.  ffMr.  Ireson  was  a  very  stirring  and 
enterprising  man,  engaged  both  in  shoe  manufacturing  and 
in  commercial  business.  Before  1800,  he  was  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  in  Lynn,  and  had  an  interest  in 
several  vessels,  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  large  in 
size,  but  which  were  of  the  tonnage  of  those  days,  engaged 
in  voyages  to  the  South.  He  shipped  many  shoes  made 
by  others  as  well  as  his  own.  His  shoe  factory  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  opposite  his  home,  where  later  was 
the  shop  of  Nathaniel  Ireson ;  this  older  shop  was  moved 
to  Essex,  then  to  Fayette  street  near  Collins.      Mr.  Ireson 
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died  in  1810,  in  Washington,  D.  C.M  The  Iresoii  land 
extended  towards  Swampscott  as  far  as  Stacey's  brook, 
half  the  length  of  the  present  Timson  street. 

The  next  house,  the  Samuel  Ireson  house,  torn  down 
in  1872  when  the  street  was  straightened  and  widened,  was 
built  by  Samuel's  father,  who,  it  is  said,  paid  $5,000.00  for 
a  yoke  of  cattle  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  when 
continental  money  had  depreciated  to  be  worth  only  one 
cent  on  the  dollar.  This  house  stood  about  where  now 
is  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  in  the  yard  at  either  side  of 
the  front  door  (the  house  standing  end  to  the  street)  were 
poplar  trees,  they  being  the  last  of  many  once  seen  in  that 
vicinity,  where  at  one  time  they  were  fashionable  as  shade 
trees.  When  this  house  was  torn  down  it  was  found  to  be 
practically  three  houses,  one  part,  the  oldest,  being  what 
was  called  a  ''single  house,"  that  is,  a  two-storv  house  with 
one  room  on  each  floor  :  the  timbers  of  this  oldest  part 
were  of  hewn  oak,  prepared  of  course  by  hand  labor ;  on 
either  side  of  this  old  portion  had  been  added  the  newer 
parts. 

At  the  corner  of  Mason  street,  on  some  of  the  Silsbee 
land,  was  the  little  house  occupied  by  the  Eclipse  Engine 
No.  5;  this  was  a  tub  engine  established  in  1805.  At  a 
fire  all  the  men  and  boys  of  the  neighborhood  would  bear 
a  part,  and  to  keep  the  engine  full  of  water  a  long  line 
would  be  formed  to  the  nearest  well,  the  men  passing  the 
buckets  of  water  to  the  engine  and  the  boys  returning  the 
empty  buckets  to  be  again  filled.  It  is  said  that  in  this 
way  they  wrere  able  to  throw  on  the  fire  "several  gallons  of 
water  a  minute  !  " 

In  1837,  a  suction  engine,  The  Torrent,  came  into  use 
here,  and  later  this  was  housed  on  Chestnut  street,  where 
its  successor,  The  Empire,  was  kept,  that  being  succeeded 
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by  a  steam  fire  engine.  This  corner  was  also  the  location 
of  the  hay  scales  which  succeeded  a  method  of  weighing 
by  huge  steelyards  of  a  capacity  of  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds,  owned  by  an  association  and  kept  by  Jacob 
Ingalls. 

Next  we  reach  the  Neal  house,  the  last  building  on 
what  was  then  Fayette  street.  Samuel  Neal  was  a  black- 
smith having  his  shop  on  Mason  street.  At  one  time  he 
owned,  as  farm  and  orchard,  a  good  deal  of  land  off 
Chatham  street  where  Ingalls  street  now  is.  Of  this  Neal 
house,  situated  as  now  on  Village  square,  it  is  said,  frIt 
was  at  one  time  kept  as  a  public  house,  was  owned  or 
occupied  by  William  P.  Kantispear,  then  master  of  the 
district  school,  Mrs.  Ruth  Kantispear,  or  Canterbury  as 
popularly  known,  keeping  the  house  of  entertainment." 

On  Fayette  street,  apart  from  the  improvements 
already  mentioned  about  the  Gold  Fish  pond,  the  opening 
of  Bloomfield  street  transformed  a  grassy  lane  into  a  broad 
thoroughfare  ;  the  widening  and  straightening  of  the  street 
proper  near  Olive  street  in  1872  made  many  changes 
necessary,  eighteen  feet  being  cut  off  where  now  is  the 
eastern  corner,  the  same  being  added  to  the  estate  opposite  ; 
where  the  Graves  property  now  is,  fifteen  feet  were  added 
to  the  street  on  the  western  side.  The  open  space  where 
Olive  street  starts  from  Fayette  was  before  this  change  a 
triangular  plot  of  grass  called  the  "flatiron."  There  was 
once  a  well  here  which  was  never  filled  up,  but  ceclar  posts 
were  laid  over  it  and  these  covered  with  gravel.  Out-door 
meetings  were  sometimes  held  here,  and  occasionally  a 
daguerreotype  artist's  car  would  be  seen. 

After  crossing  Essex  street,  what  is  now  the  continua- 
tion of  Fayette  street  was  once  called  Orange  street,  and 
extended  as  far  as  Collins.      Here  were  a  number  of  old 
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houses,  a  few  of  which  we  will  notice.  On  the  corner 
where  now  is  the  Joint  block,  under  a  great  tree,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  was  the  blacksmith  shop  of 
Samuel  Collins  ;  here  Samuel  Neal  who  afterwards  had 
his  shop  on  Mason  street,  learned  his  trade.  The  Collinses 
were  among  the  foremost  of  the  early  settlers,  their  farm 
once  extending  from  this  corner  to  the  Salem  line. 

Of  the  sons  of  Samuel,  Zaccheus  was,  like  his  father, 
a  blacksmith,  with  his  shop  near  the  site  of  the  old  high 
school  building.  Ezra  was  a  farmer,  who,  as  he  lived  on 
Essex  street,  will  be  noticed  later.  The  house  which  was 
removed  from  the  corner  to  make  room  for  Joint's  block, 
was  built  around  the  butt  of  the  old  elm  tree,  and  was 
composed  of  the  Collins  cider  mill,  a  shop,  and  new 
material,  finally  evolving  into  a  dwelling  house  and  store. 
Enoch  Curtin,  a  justice  of  the  peace  lived  in  the  former, 
and  Daniel  Ramsdell  retailed  boots  and  shoes  in  the  hitter, 
it  being  at  that  time  the  only  store  of  the  kind  in  that  part 
of  the  town. 

The  next  house,  facing  Village  square,  was  occupied 
for  many  years  by  Warren  Burrill  ;  it  is  still  in  the  family. 
Here  early  in  the  century  lived  Dr.  Peter  Robbins,  father 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Chandler  Robbins  of  Boston  and  of  Rev. 
Samuel  D.  Robbins,  settled  from  1833  to  1839  over  the 
Second  Congregational  (Unitarian)  Society  in  Lynn. 
They  were  both  probably  born  here. 

The  next  house  was  that  of  "Uncle  Abner  Ingalls,"  a 
highly  respected  citizen  ;  two  of  his  sons  were  manufac- 
turers in  a  store  on  the  premises.  This  building  was  later 
moved  away.  Next  to  this  was  a  very  old  house,  called  the 
,fAunt  Mudge  house."  This  house  was  built  by  Nathan 
Mudge,  who  came  here  from  the  Lewis  street  end  of 
Fayette  street.      In  this  house  was  reared  a  family  of  six- 
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teen  children,  the  oldest  of  whom,  Nathan,  was  the  shoe 
manufacturer  mentioned  as  living,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  on  Fayette  place  where  now  is  the  Clark  property. 
The  first  Nathan  was  the  grandfather  of  the  late  George  W. 
Mudge,  already  mentioned  as  a  leading  merchant  of  the 
place  fifty  years  ago.  "Many  of  the  descendants  of  this 
family  sought  their  fortunes  in  mercantile  pursuits  and 
official  life  in  remote  sections  of  the  country." 

Following  this  house  came  the  "Abbey,"  sometimes 
called  the  "Ark,"  owned  by  Abijah  Newhall,  a  large  lean- 
to  house,  facing  the  south,  two  stories  in  front,  sloping 
down  to  one  story  in  the  back,  with  a  great  expanse  of 
roof;  it  was  torn  down  to  give  place  to  the  schoolhouse 
now  on  its  site.  Of  the  next  four  houses,  the  first  was  that 
of  John  B.  Burrill,  he  having  his  shoe  factory  there  till  it 
was  moved  to  Broad  street  about  1840  ;  the  second,  the 
house  of  William  Ashton ;  the  third,  that  of  his  brother 
Samuel,  which  is  a  large  well-preserved  house  of  which 
Mr.  Attwill  says,  "The  building  known  as  the  'Woodend 
Cottage'  has  a  peculiar  history.  It  was  originally  con- 
nected with  the  tannery  of  Joshua  Collins  at  the  outlet  of 
the  stream  from  Fresh  Marsh  or  Bog  Meadow,  as  it  was 
formerly  called,  this  place  being  near  the  junction  of 
Chatham  and  Marianna  streets.  It  was  moved  to  its 
present  site  by  Dr.  Rufus  Barrus,  made  into  a  house,  where 
he  lived  for  several  years  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  It  afterwards  went  into  the  possession  of  Samuel 
Ashton,  who  had  lost  a  leg  and  was  a  wonder  to  the 
younger  generation."  The  next  house,  the  fourth  of  the 
group  we  are  now  considering,  also  an  old  house,  was  in 
those  days  called  "The  Uncle  Jim  Ingalls  house"  and  is 
perhaps  the  one  in  which  lived  for  many  years  a  deaf  and 
dumb  man,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age,  and  who  was  to 
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the  children  of  that  time  an  equal  wonder  with  his  crippled 
neighbor. 

The  next  and  last  house  on  this  side  of  the  street  was 
the  old  Curtin  house.  I  am  not  able  to  determine  whether 
the  following  applies  to  this  or  to  some  other  house : 
"There  is  the  tradition  that  John  Curtin  came  to  Lynn 
from  Tewksbury,  making  his  advent  with  a  house  which 
he  took  with  him.  He  may  have  been  the  first  to  set  the 
ball  in  motion  for  moving  houses  in  Lynn,  which  became 
later  such  a  passion  with  holders  of  real  estate." 

A  shoemaker's  shop  was  near  the  house  and  in  it  one 
day  happened  the  following  :  —  Of  the  family  then  living  in 
the  house,  the  oldest  son,  a  great  gunner,  kept  his  gun 
hanging  in  the  porch  of  the  shop.  One  day  the  youngest 
boy,  Sam,  took  the  gun  down  and,  it  being  thought 
unloaded,  wras  playing  as  soldier  about  the  shop.  Sud- 
denly spying  the  jug  of  blacking  (a  compound  of  rusty 
nails  and  vinegar)  hanging  over  one  of  the  seats,  he  aimed 
at  it,  and  the  gun  going  off  as  most  unloaded  (  !)  guns  do, 
and  the  aim,  as  is  always  the  case  in  such  instances  being 
true,  the  jug  was  shattered  into  bits  and  the  blacking 
spattered  all  over  those  in  the  shop  at  work,  and  the 
finished  shoes,  as  well  as  those  in  process  of  making.  The 
consternation  of  those  present  and  the  end  of  the  episode 
can  well  be  imagined.  But  one  who  was  there  has  told  me 
.that  the  feeling  of  thanksgiving  that  no  one  was  killed 
tempered  the  degree  of  punishment  that  w'ould  otherwise 
have  fallen  upon  the  youthful  marksman. 

Opposite,  on  the  bend  into  Franklin  place,  lived 
Jonathan  Watson,  manager  for  many  vears  of  the  shoe  fac- 
tory  of  Daniel  Silsbee,  afterwards  in  business  for  himself  in 
Lynn,  in  Bradford  and  then  in  Haverhill.  Of  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  house,   Mr.  Attwill  tells  us,   "This  house  was 
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removed  from  Swampscott  during  the  war  of  1S12,  the 
wife  of  its  owner,  Mr.  Blaney,  fearing  that  British  troops 
might  land  there,  wished  to  be  further  inland,  so  the  house, 
bag  and  baggage,  rolled  up  to  Woodend."  Its  appearance 
has  been  unchanged  for  seventy-five  years. 

Coming  now  to  the  westerly  corner  of  Essex  street, 
where  to-day  is  the  Shillaber  building,  there  stood  first  an 
ancient  house  till  it  was  replaced  by  a  second  structure, 
which,  having  been  very  little  altered  from  its  old-time 
appearance,  was  at  last  superseded  by  the  present  building. 
It  was  once  the  home  of  Nathaniel  Lewis,  but  its  chief 
interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  here  was  kept  Mrs.  Ambler's 
store,  a  curious  place  of  great  and  wonderful  attractions  to 
the  children  of  those  davs.  Mrs.  Ambler  was  an  English- 
woman  and  dispensed  cakes  and  ale  after  the  English 
custom,  also  many  things  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  came 
from  far  and  near  to  buy.  She  sold  wonderful  red  and 
white  peppermints,  fastened  on  sheets  of  white  paper  like 
buttons  on  a  card ;  and  she  was  the  first  to  have  pop-corn 
on  sale  —  it  was  popped  in  a  buttered  spider  shaken  over  a 
hot  fire,  the  process  being  so  slow  as  to  require  great 
patience.  For  the  older  people  "Aunt  Ambler's  snuff" 
was  very  popular,  and  a  supply  was  usually  kept  on  hand. 
The  shop  was  first  kept  in  the  little  old  building  which  had 
a  gambrel  roof;  at  the  corner  was  a  large  tree  into  which 
the  boys  would  climb  and  from  there  in  many  ways  plague 
Mrs.  Ambler ;  she  later  erected  the  second  house  on  the 
spot,  it  being  much  larger  than  the  old  one. 

On  Olive  street,  the  house  since  known  as  the  Dr. 
Asa  T.  Newhall  house  was  built  by  Richard  Richards  in 
1820;  near  it  was  his  shop,  which  about  1836  or  1837  was 
moved  to  Fayette  street  and  became  there  the  house  of 
Joseph  R.   Currier.     Mr.   Richards  was  a  lastmaker  and 
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his  shop  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  last  factory  in  the 
town  at  that  time  ;  he  operated  the  last  machine  by  horse 
power. 

The  house  at  the  corner  of  Olive  and  Chestnut  streets, 
now  succeeded  by  a  modern  tenement  house,  was  built  by 
Edward  Ireson  ;  here  lived  William  Waitt  who  married  a 
granddaughter  of  Mr.  Ireson.  Mr.  Waitt  was  a  carpenter 
and  assisted  the  undertaker  by  making  nearly  all  the  rude 
and  simple  coffins  in  which  were  placed  the  mortal  remains 
of  his  friends  and  neighbors.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
Olive  street  was  a  large  square  house,  built  in  1800  by 
Major  John  D.  Attwill  upon  a  portion  of  the  Ingalls  estate. 
Of  Major  Attwill,  it  is  said;  "  He  was  a  manufacturer  of 
shoes,  travelling  south  a  great  deal  in  selling  his  goods. 
Before  1805,  he  was  in  business  in  Petersburg,  then  in 
Richmond  and  Charleston  till  1824,  when,  on  account  of 
failures  which  crippled  him  in  all  directions,  he  was  unable 
to  do  any  more  active  business."  With  his  house,  which 
was  a  large  one,  (still  standing  in  the  rear  of  the  brick 
block)  were  a  barn  and  a  store  ;  the  store,  as  was  the 
house,  built  in  1800,  was  used  later  by  Benjamin  Ireson  as 
a  grain  store  when  Sidney  Ingalls,  afterwards  his  partner, 
began  as  his  clerk.  This  was  a  two-story  building,  the 
upper  part  being  reached  by  outside  steps.  In  this  store 
was  carried  a  line  of  goods  including  shoes,  groceries,  dry 
goods  and  liquors.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century  this 
was  a  very  important  center  of  trade,  many  other  stores 
being  supplied  with  their  goods  from  it ;  it  became  finally 
a  grocery  store  pure  and  simple  till,  about  thirty  years  ago. 
it  was  moved  to  Mailey  street  where  it  still  exists  as  a 
dwelling  house. 

Next  above  this  store  was  the  old  Theophilus  Burrill 
house,  as    old    as    the  Major  Attwill  house,  the  one  last 
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THEOPHILUS  BURRILL   HOUSE,  18    OLIVE   STREET. 

Built  about  179S  by  Theophilus  Burrill,a  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation,  of  George 
Burrill,  one  of  the  early  settlers.  The  house  is  now  occupied  by  the  Women's  Union  for 
christian  work. 

mentioned,  and  probably  older.  The  last  one  of  his  family 
to  occupy  it  was  Aaron  Burrill ;  the  house  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Industrial  Laundry.  The  next  house  is,  in  part, 
quite  old  but  has  been  added  to  in  recent  years.  One-half 
of  this  house,  owned  by  Ruth  Ingalls,  having  been  built  by 
her  father,  was  moved  to  Chatham  street  soon^  after  that 
street  was  extended  in  1850,  and  there  owned  by  Albert 
Bowley  ;  then  again  moved,  this  time  to  Brookline  street, 
where  it  is  owned  now  by  Henry  Silsbee  ;  it  is  as  old  as 
any  house  in  East  Lynn. 

Noticing  briefly  the  houses  that  were  on  Chestnut 
street  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  we  should  first  find 
the  one  until  recently  on  the  easterly  corner  of  Chestnut 
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and  Lewis  streets.  This,  the  John  Lewis  house,  has  been 
already  mentioned  on  Lewis  street.  Of  the  three  houses 
following,  the  first  one,  a  part  of  which  was  moved  here 
from  Gravesend,  was  owned  by  John  Gibson  ;  the  next  two 
were  owned  by  members  of  the  Lewis  family  ;  the  first  one 
is  now  on  Thompson's  court,  and  the  second  has  dis- 
appeared. The  next  very  old  house,  now  gone,  was  the 
ffAunt  Hannah  Chase  house"  which  descended  to  her 
niece,  wife  of  John  Clark ;  they  lived  there  many  years 
and  reared  a  goodly  family  of  children.  This  house  was 
built  by  the  father  of  Mrs.  Chase,  Major  Parrott,  who  died 
in  1811.  In  the  division  of  his  estate  this  house  was  given 
to  his  only  daughter,  other  portions  of  the  property  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Parrott  and  Brookline  streets  being 
apportioned  to  his  sons. 

The  Mechanic's  Hall  building  deserves  a  little  atten- 
tion;  it  was  built  probably  sometime  between  1812  and 
1816,  perhaps  somewhat  later,  by  a  company ;  the  lower 
part  was  a  shoe  factory  and  the  upper  part  then,  as  now,  a 
hall.  This  hall  has  been  used  for  many  purposes;  as  a 
schoolroom  when,  by  the  burning  of  some  school  build- 
ings, it  was  needed;  and  for  church  services  when,  for 
any  reason,  such  a  demand  was  made  upon  it.  At  one 
time  a  man  named  Wiggin  kept  a  hat  factory  in  a  portion 
of  the  lower  story  ;  this  was  at  that  time  the  only  factory 
of  the  kind  in  the  town  ;  in  it  was  also  kept  a  protective 
union  store,  said  to  have  been  the  second  one  in  Lynn.  Of 
the  many  houses  to  be  seen  on  the  westerly  side  of  Chest- 
nut street  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  time  will  permit 
us  barely  to  give  the  owners'  names ;  many  of  these  build- 
ings have  been  changed  in  appearance  and  some  of  them 
have  been  removed.  Near  where  the  church  is  now. 
stands  an  old  house  in  which  the  owner,  Charles  Chase, 
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kept  a  boot  and  shoe  store.  The  stone  cottage  was  built 
by  Benjamin  Ireson  of  the  firm  of  Ireson  and  Ingalls  on 
Olive  street.  The  Candage  house,  a  Perkins  house,  the 
Davis  house  on  the  corner  of  Howard  street  (then  a  rocky 
lane),  on  the  other  corner  the  house  of  a  Turner,  after- 
wards owned  by  a  Twisden,  that  being  called  locally 
"  Twis'n's  corner ;"  then  the  home  of  Theophilus  Clark 
(keeper  of  the  almshouse  in  1819)  ;  this  house  was  built  by 
Ephriam  Brown.  Then  a  Doak  house,  torn  down  to  make 
place  for  the  Pentecostal  church,  the  Benjamin  Ireson 
house  and  the  Andrews  house,  now  the  Stacey  homestead. 

The  building  erected  in  1818  for  a  schoolhouse 
deserves  attention,  as  it  leads  us  to  a  little  consideration  of 
the  schools  in  this  section  in  the  early  days  of  the  century. 
This  building  stood  where  now  is  the  old  engine  house, 
being  built  on  that  spot.  Before  the  erection  of  this  build- 
ing all  the  children  from  Market  street  east,  including 
Gravesend  and  Swampscott,  went  to  school  in  a  building 
on  North  street  (now  Chestnut  street)  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  near  where  Collins  street  now  is.  It  is  said,  "This 
was  a  house  into  which  less  than  one  hundred  could  be 
crowded,  although  in  it  nearly  that  number  were  hived. 
One  who  attended  it  has  said  that  when  in  pleasant  weather 
a  class  recitation  was  heard,  it  was  necessary  to  marshal 
them  out  of  doors  upon  the  grass  plot  adjoining."  This 
old  building  exists  as  a  house,  moved  a  little  w,ay  down  the 
street  from  its  former  position. 

In  the  later  building,  erected  in  1818,  were  two 
schools,  a  grammar  down  stairs  and  a  primary  above.  (A 
small  building  was  soon  after  erected  in  Swampscott  to 
take  the  children  living  there.)  Of  the  grammar  part, 
George  Foster  was  the  teacher,  afterwards  going  to  the 
new  one-story  brick  building  on  Howard  street.      Samuel 
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Goodwin,  the  builder  of  this  Howard  street  building,  took 
the  Chestnut  street  one  and  moved  it  to  the  next  lot  east  of 
its  old  location,  and  it  became  a  dwelling  house  where  it  is 
standing  to-day :  on  its  old  site  was  placed  an  engine- 
house,  which,  when  it  was  burned,  was  succeeded  by  the 
one  now  there. 

Of  the  westerly  corner  of  Essex  and  Chestnut  streets 
where  now  is  the  block  owned  by  the  East  Lynn  Lodge  of 
Odd  Fellows,  Mr.  Attwill  says;  ''This  was  a  part  of  the 
estate  of  John  Wood  who  gave  his  name  to  this  section  of 
the  town,  It  was  probably  the  property  for  sale  by  John 
Curtin  in  1801,  soon  after  acquired  by  the  town  for  alms- 
house uses;  it  was  sold  in  1819  to  Jacob  P.Jackson  for 
$230.00,  a  committee  of  nine  being  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  transaction.  The  master  of  the  poorhouse  for  six  years, 
till  his  death,  was  William  P.  Kantispear,  a  very  estimable 
man,  said  to  have  been  master  of  the  district  school  before 
taking  this  office.  He  was  succeeded  by  Zachariah 
Attwill  who  remained  in  that  position  till  the  removal  of 
the  institution  to  Tower  Hill  in  1819."  There  were  iwo 
buildings  on  the  lot,  the  front  one,  the  almshouse  proper, 
and  the  rear  one,  at  the  western  corner  of  the  lot,  used 
for  the  insane  and  unruly.  A  fence  ten  feet  high  sur- 
rounded the  property  with  a  row  of  large  nails  driven  with 
their  points  upwrard  along  the  top. 

On  Essex  street  where  now  is  the  Bulfinch  Pharmacy, 
was  the  Bickford  house,  very  old,  and  like  tlie  A*bbey,  a 
lean-to  house  ;  it  harbored  in  its  last  years  a  multitude  of 
tenants,  was  in  a  falling  condition,  and  generally  undesir- 
able ;  threats  of  its  destruction  were  in  the  air,  and  the 
tenants  having  been  warned  that  if  they  did  not  move  out 
they  would  be  burned  out,  did  move  out,  and  in  spite  of  a 
watch  placed  upon  the  premises  the  fire  was  set  and  the 
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building   went  down  in   ashes  on  the   morning  of  July  4, 

1854. 

Passing  the  house  in  Village  square  already  noted,  and 
that  of  James  Hill,  of  the  firm  of  Hill  &  Coolidge,  we 
reach  the  house  once  the  home  of  Ezra  Collins,  where  now 
is  the  Ingalls  School  building.  Mr.  Attwill  says  of  him, 
"  Mr.  Collins  was  a  farmer,  and  would  have  been  a  model 
farmer  for  the   present  day  ;   in  fact,  he  lived   more  than 


NATHANIEL     COLLINS    OR   JACKSON   HOUSE    CORNER ^£SS>EX 
AND  EMPIRE  STREETS. 

half  a  century  in  advance  of  the  age  :  he  was  what  was 
called  a  'gentleman'  farmer,  and  it  was  said  that  he  worked 
at  farming  with  his  gloves  on.  That  kind  of  farming  did 
not  pay  in  those  days  and  the  farmer  came  to  ruin.  1  he 
thrifty  farmers  of  the  neighborhood  foresaw  his  downfall, 
and  it  came  in  the  sacrifice  and  sale  of  the  farm  and  all  its 
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effects.  Chatham  street  was  the  first  improvement  of  the 
farm  devoted  to  house  lots,  and  in  its  gardens  are  yet 
found  many  of  the  old  apple  trees"  (this  being  written 
fifteen  years  ago),  "Mr.  Collins  took  his  large  family  with 
him  to  New  York,  and  some  of  his  sons  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Chicago." 

The  house  when  moved  to  vacate  the  land  for  the 
school  building,  being  the  property  of  Isaac  C.  Wyman, 
was  carried  to  another  lot  owned  by  him  on  Essex  street 
near  Ireson :  it  was  moved  in  two  sections  and  a  new 
portion  wras  then  built  between  them. 

Near  where  Alice  street  now  is,  were  three  houses 
owned  by  families  of  the  Ingalls  name,  and  following  these, 
wrhere  now  is  Porter  street,  was  the  sash  and  blind  factory 
owned  by  Hill  &  Coolidge  ;  a  large  business  was  carried 
on  here,  the  water  power  being  obtained  from  Stacey's 
brook;  in  1841  this  was  called  "The  New  Sash,  Blind 
and  Bedstead  Factory, "  and  as  showing  the  construction 
of  the  last-named  article  of  furniture,  I  quote  from  their 
advertisement  of  that  vear.  "Swelled-beam  Windlass 
Bedsteads,  made  upon  the  most  approved  plan  for  cord  or 
sacking;   varnished  and  put  up  at  anv  house  in  Town." 

A  shoemaker's  shop  stood  on  this  side  of  the  street 
farther  down,  called  the  "Plains  shop,"  about  which 
clustered  many  and  many  a  story,  as  it  was  in  its  day  a 
very  popular  place.  The  easterly  side  of  Essex  street  was 
mostly  open  territory,  the  house  of  Hannah  Dow,  sister  of 
Daniel  Silsbee,  being  near  the  Village  House,  and  the 
Jackson  house  far  beyond,  with  a  Graves  House  beyond 
that,  being  built  under  the  brow  of  the  hill  called  Proctor's 
Mountain. 

In  closing,  a  few  figures  may  be  of  interest  as  showing 
the  growth  in  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  section  bounded  by 
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a  line  running  through  the  middle  of  Essex  and  Fayette 
streets  reaching  to  the  shore,  and  including  everything  to 
the  Swampscott  line.  In  1850,  as  has  been  said,  there 
were  no  buildings  in  this  tract  except  those  on  the  streets 
bounding  it,  on  Lewis  street  and  the  few  new  streets  east 
of  Lewis,  perhaps  sixty  houses  in  all  :  to-day,  there  are 
986  dwelling  houses  on  69  streets  and  courts  ;  the  assessed 
value  in  May,  1899,  of  all  buildings  and  land  in  this 
section  being  $3,330,350.00  as  against  a  total  real  estate 
valua.ion  of  the  whole  city  in  1850  of  $3,160,515.00. 
And  this  is  but  one  of  several  sections  in  the  city  that  can 
show  an  equal  record  of  growth  in  the  last  half  century. 

Note.— In  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  the  foundation  of  which  was 
dictated  to  me  by  mv  father,  George  Burrill  Currier,  I  have  been  much 
helped  by  many  of  the  older  citizens  of  Ward  Three,  also  by  a  series  of 
articles  on  Fayette  street,  written  by  Richard  I.  Attwill  and  published  in 
18S5  in  the  "Lynn  Transcript." 
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REV.    JOSEPH    ROBY,  A.  M. 

"  PARSON    ROUY." 
Rev.  John  C.  Labakee,  October  26,  1005. 

There  are  few  persons  in  whose  memory  public  honors 
are  offered  after  more  than  one  hundred  winters  have 
whitened  their  graves.  Good  men  even  are  too  easily 
forgotten,  and  their  noble  deeds  remembered  no  more.  It 
is  my  privilege  and  honor  to  speak  of  one  who  is  an 
exception  to  this  neglect ;  of  one  who  long  since  rested 
from  his  labors,  but  whose  works  still  follow  him.  For  a 
full  round  century  his  grave  has  been  with  us,  yet  green  is 
his  memory  to-day,  and  of  his  virtues  and  his  services  we 
are  not  unmindful.  With  pious  care  his  last  resting  place 
is  guarded  ;  his  name  is  repeatedly  spoken  with  reverence  ; 
and  ninety  and  three  years  after  his  death,  the  town  of 
Saugus  honored  itself,  no  less  than  the  ancient  pastor,  by 
placing  his  name  upon  its  most  elegant  school  building. 

Though  generations  have  come  and  gone  since  his  last 
words  were  spoken,  and  though  we  look  back  over  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years  of  local  history,  yet  does  it 
doubtless  remain  true  that  he  still  stands  the  First  Citizen 
of  Saugus.  He  was  the  sole  minister  of  the  tbwrr*  during 
his  long  life.  As  his  services  were  then  the  joy  and  pride 
of  every  citizen,  so  his  memory  is  to-day  the  honor  of  the 
entire  town.  Not  one  part  above  another  then  laid  claim 
to  him.  Divisions,  geographical  or  theological,  were 
unknown.  He  was  equally  at  home  everywhere  and  with 
everyone.      Not  an  ancient  highway,  or  hidden  woodland 
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path,  that  his  feet  have  not  trodden  ;  not  a  home  of  olden 
time  whose  door  he  has  not  often  entered,  bringing  sym- 
pathy and  comfort. 

His  was  not  a  brilliant  mind,  yet  he  was  esteemed  of 
all  men;  he  was  not  a  pulpit  orator,  yet  for  half  a  century, 
people  were  not  weary  of  his  loving  appeals  ;  he  was  far 
from  seeking  public  honor,  vet  his  fame  went  abroad  ;  just 
here,  and  only  here,  were  his  labors  bestowed,  and  yet  he 
is  spoken  of  as  'f  the  celebrated  Parson  Roby." 

Joseph  Roby  was  honorably  descended  from  an  old 
English  family,  whose  seat  was  Castle  Dunnington,  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England.  His  grandfather, 
William,  .born  April  26,  1648,  "came  hither  perhaps  at 
man's  age,"  it  is  recorded,  and  settled  in  Boston,  gathering 
about  him  a  goodly  old-fashioned  family  of  thirteen  sons 
and  daughters.  He  was  elected  overseer  of  the  poor  in 
Boston  in  1694,  "by  paper  votes."  Three  of  his  sons 
became  distinguished.  Thomas  was  eminent  as  a  mathe- 
matician, graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1708  and  was 
instructor  in  that  institution  nine  years,  also  librarian,  and 
a  Fellow.  He  became  a  physician  of  prominence  in 
Cambridge. 

Ebenezer  (H.  Coll.  17 19)  studied  abroad  under  the 
celebrated  Hermann  Boerhaave,  practiced  medicine  in  East 
Sudbury,  Massachusetts,  and  was  highly  esteemed.  Sam- 
uel was  a  well  known  Judge  in  Hampton,  New  Hampshire. 
Their  brother,  Joseph,  the  fifth  of  the  thirteen  children, 
was  born  August  20,  1693,  and  is  only  known  as  the 
father  of  Joseph  Roby  of  Saugus.  The  latter  was  born  in 
Boston  May  12,  1724.  So  far  as  we  know,  he  was  an 
only  son.  He  had  a  sister  Betty.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1742,  in  scholarship  ranking  sixteenth 
in  a  class  of  twentv-four.      With  whom  his  divinity  studies 
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were  conducted  does  not  appear,  but  the  young  man  was 
in  due  time  equipped  for  ministerial  service,  and  tested  his 
powers  in  several  vacant  pulpits  before  he  appeared  in  the 
little  church  then  styled  "the  Third  Church  of  Lynn." 

It  is  on  a  certain  Saturday  in  the  winter  of  1749-50 
that  I  seem  to  see  a  young  man,  a  city-bred  youth,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  mounting  his  horse  at  the  gate  of  his 
pleasant  home  in  Boston.  He  turns  his  face  northward, 
passes  the  old  church  with  which  he  has  been  familiar 
from  his  childhood,  continues  on  to  "Ferry  Wharf,"  is 
ferried  across  to  Charlestown,  and  takes  the  great  northern 
road  to  Maiden  and  Lynn.  Piercing  winds  from  the  ocean 
smite  him  ;  the  landscape  is  wintry  and  uninviting,  but  the 
roar  of  the  distant  waves  thrills  him.  His  youthful  spirits 
respond  to  the  new  experience,  and  he  enjoys  the  country 
ride  and  the  ice-bound  shores,  and  the  sounding  sea 
beyond.  His  saddle-bags  are  thin,  but  his  heart  is  full. 
Old  hymns  to  quaint  unmusical  tunes  he  sings,  to  while 
away  the  hours  and  he  lets  his  fancy  amuse  himself  with 
pictures  of  what  he  shall  find  in  the  scattered  little  farming 
parish,  to  wrhich  he  has  been  invited  to  preach  on  the 
Lord's  Day  following.  Nor  does  the  humble  youth  forget 
to  lift  to  Heaven  an  earnest  prayer,  that  wisdom  and  grace 
may  be  given  him  as  he  ministers  to  the  little  flock  in  the 
wilderness. 

His  journey  ended,  he  finds  sincere  hearts  to  welcome 
him,  though  his  fare  is  simple  and  his  lodging  homely. 
His  city  manners  have  no  touch  of  pride.  He  meets  the 
honest  farmers  and  their  families  with  ease  and  friendliness. 
They  are  pleased  and  profited  by  the  Sabbath  services,  and 
he  comes  again,  and  yet  again  ;  receives  a  call ;  but  is 
not  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  until  August  2,  175°- 

The  ordaining  council  assembled  on  that  midsummer 
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day,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  ago,  was 
apparently  not  large,  and  quite  singular  it  is,  that  the  sister 
churches  in  Lynn  and  Lynntield,  seem  not  to  have  been 
represented  ;  their  pastors  at  least  took  no  part  in  the 
public  services.  We  know,  however,  that  a  controversy 
over  George  Whiterleld  existed  among  the  pastors  of  that 
day.  Rev.  Mr.  Henchman,  then  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  Lynn,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  revivalist 
and  his  methods  ;  while  Rev.  Mr.  Chase  of  Lynnfield  (or 
the  Second  Church  of  Lynn)  defended  him. 

Did  this  Third  Church  think  it  not  best  to  bring  these 
two  disputants  together?  They  did,  however,  invite  Rev. 
Mr.  Hobby  of  Reading,  who  had  become  a  very  pro- 
nounced advocate  of  Mr.  Whiterleld.  He  it  was  who  said 
when  Whitefield  preached  on  Reading  Common  (1741)  :  — 
"I  went  to  pick  a  hole  in  Whiterield's  coat,  but  he  picked 
a  hole  in  my  heart." 

The  ministers  who  took  part  in  the  ordination  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Roby,  according  to  the  parish  records,  were  as 
follows : 

"Rev.  Mr.  Hobby  made  the  introductory  prayer.'* 
This  was  the  Rev.  William  Hobby  of  Reading,  whose 
church  was  represented  by  pastor  and  four  delegates. 
"  Rev.  Mr.  Appleton  preached  the  sermon."  (Rev. 
Nathaniel  Appleton  of  Cambridge.)  "Rev.  Mr.  Emerson 
gave  the  charge."  (Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  of  Maiden.) 
"Rev.  Mr.  Eliot  made  the  ordaining  prayer."  (Rev. 
Andrew  Eliot  of  New  North  Church,  Boston.)  'f  Rev. 
Mr.  Mather  gave  the  right  hand."  (This  was  Rev. 
Samuel  Mather,  son  of  Cotton  Mather,  pastor  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Mathers  Church,  Boston.  "The  last  of  the 
Mathers.") 

Did  time  permit,  it  might  be  pleasing  to  dwell  more  at 
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length  upon  the  distinguished  members  of  this  council  ; 
upon  the  plain,  unchurchly  appearing  building  in  which 
they  met,  and  which  still  stands  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Central  streets.  We  would  love  to  pause,  if  we  might  but 
hear  them  singing  from  the  old  "  New  England  Psalm 
Book,"  as  the  words  were  lined  out  by  one  of  the  deacons. 

What  a  picturesque  assembly  we  should  look  down 
upon,  if  we  could  clear  that  old  building  of  all  its  modern 
furnishings,  restore  the  galleries,  re-people  it  just  as  it  was 
on  that  summer  day,  thrice  fifty  years  ago,  and  then  watch 
their  proceedings.  Here  sit  the  Mansfields,  the  Hawkeses, 
the  Cheevers  ;  there  are  the  Hitchingses,  the  Rhodeses, 
the  Boardmans ;  that  is  William  Taylor,  a  leading  man 
and  a  son  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Colony  ;  the  one  beside 
him  is  Jonathan  Wait,  prominent  in  every  parish  meeting. 
Here  you  see  Benjamin  Wiley,  and  there  Abijah  Cheever, 
both  very  soon  to  be  elected  deacons.  And  other  families 
are  there,  too  man}'  to  tell  them  all.  Some  names  that  are 
familiar  to-day,  like  the  Stockers  and  the  Newhalls,  had 
not  then  been  enrolled ;  and  others  found  upon  well  nigh 
every  page  of  the  ancient  records  are  seen  no  more.  Mark 
these  good  farmer- wives.  What  a  noble  group  of  mothers  ; 
and  study  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  day,  for  you  may  be 
sure  they  are  all  fpresent  for  such  a  rare  event  as  an  ordi- 
nation. They  fill  the  little  church  to  overflowing,  and  we 
can  well  believe  they  are  much  impressed  with  these  city 
ministers,  who  have  come  out  to  install  this  young  man. 

The  records  inform  us  that  ''The  names  of  the  male 
members  when  Mr.  Roby  was  ordained  were  as  follows  : 
Thomas  Cheever,  Josiah  Rhodes,  Benjamin  Wiley,  William 
Boardman,  Jonathan  Wait,  John  Wait,  Jonathan  W^ait,  Jr. 
Joshua  Cheever,  John  Newman,  John  Mansfield,  Hezekiah 
Rhodes,    Nathaniel    Hutchinson,    Abijah    Cheever,   John 
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Symmes,   Aaron  Felt."     Fifteen  in    all.      Of    the    female 
members,  no  mention  is  made,  a  strange  omission,  indeed. 

And  so  there  came  that  day  to  the  little  church  a 
young  pastor,  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  most 
bountifully  did  the  generous  people  provide  for  the 
material  wants  of  him  who  was  to  supply  their  spiritual 
needs.  Their  pastor  was  promised  "Thirty  pounds  lawful 
currency,  a  house  and  barn,  and  pasture  and  tillage  land: 
twenty  cords  of  wood,  sixty  bushels  of  corn,  forty-one 
bushels  of  rye,  six  hundred  pounds  of  pork,  and  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  beef."  Equivalent  to  two 
bushels  of  grain,  and  twenty-eight  pounds  of  meat  each 
week  throughout  the  vear.  Most  liberally  indeed  did  the 
good  people  of  that  day  attend  to  the  comfort  of  the  young 
man.  Concerning  their  further  preparation  for  the  coming 
of  the  new  minister,  it  is  interesting  to  read  from  the  parish 
records,  as  follows  : 

"The  report  of  a  committee  chose  by  the  Third 
Parish  in  Lynn  to  see  where  the  Parish  might  make  a 
Purchase  suitable  for  A  parsonage." 

"We  the  subscribers  being;  chose  a  committee  bv  the 
Third  Parish  in  Lynn  to  see  where  said  Parish  might 
make  out  a  purchase  suitable  for  a  Parsonage  and  on  what 
terms,  make  Report  as  followeth  : — 

"That  Mr.  John  Hutchinson  will  sell  his  Dwelling 
House  and  Barn,  and  23  acors  of  land  adjoining  thereto, 
lying  in  said  Parish  with  all  privileges  belonging  thereunto 
in  the  terms  following, — Two  Hundred  Pounds  Lawful 
Money  being  completely  paid  in  three  months  from  this 
date,  in  the  following  manner,  viz.,  one  Third  in  the  month 
of  March  current,  one  Third  in  the  month  of  April  next,  the 
other  third  in  the  month  of  May  next ;  and  one  hundred 
pounds  Lawful  money,  with  lawful  interest  for  the  same, 
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paid  by  the  first  day  of  March  next.  Said  Hutchinson 
reserving  to  himself  liberty  to  live  in  and  improve  the 
North  Easterly  lower  room  and  chamber,  and  a  privilege 
in  the  cellar,  in  said  house,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
hog  pasture  by  said  house,  and  also  the  improvement  of 
about  three  acres  of  tillage  land  behind  widow  Jenks'  barn, 
until  the  last  day  of  October  next.  Dated  at  Lynn,  March 
1st,  1750." 

This  house  and  lot  of  land  were  situated  on  a  lane, 
now  Main  street,  that  ran  west  from  the  meetinghouse, 
Main  street  not  being  then  laid  out.  The  frame  work  of 
the  house  remains  to  this  day  in  the  dwelling  house  occu- 
pied by  the  Walton  family,  near  the  old . "  Roby  Elm." 

Not  for  two  years  nearly,  did  a  pastor's  wife  adorn  the 
parsonage  thus  provided.  On  February  13,  1752,  Joseph 
Roby  and  Rachel  Proctor  of  Boston,  were  married  at  the 
New  North  Church,  Boston,  Rev.  Andrew  Eliot,  pastor. 

A  merry  day  it  doubtless  was  when  the  bride  of 
twenty-six  summers  was  welcomed  to  the  parsonage,  where 
she  was  happily  and  worthily  to  preside,  as  bride,  wife 
and  mother  for  forty  years.  And  now  completely  equipped 
for  their  ministry,  this  noble  couple  devote  themselves  to 
the  Lord's  work  in  humility  and  faithfulness,  and  quietness 
of  spirit.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  the  pastor 
was  settled  for  life. 

No  records  speak  of  methods  pursued,  or  work 
accomplished  ;  no  mention  is  made  of  criticism  or  conten- 
tion. No  page  gives  even  the  full  and  careful  enrollment 
of  persons  added  to  the  church.  Seven  children,  three 
sons  and  four  daughters  are  born  in  the  parsonage  and  are 
baptized,  —  otherwise,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  nothing 
remains  to  tell  the  story  of  faithful  service. 

Thus  quietly  began  a  pastorate  which  was  to  prove 
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one  of  the  longest  in  the  history  of  the  churches  of  this 
vicinity,  and  one  equally  harmonious,  honored  and 
prosperous.  ♦ 

Where  then  are  we  to  look  for  the  undeniable  success 
and  popularity  of  this  ancient  pastor?  Wherein  did  his 
strength  lie?  All  traditions,  all  local  historians,  unite  in  his 
praise,  but  in  what  lay  the  secret  of  his  power  and  his 
fame?  Were  I  to  venture  any  suggestions  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  the  first  would  be  that  the  power  of 
Mr.  Roby's  ministry  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  clear  and  warm-hearted  preacher  of  positive  Christian 
truth.  To  hold  his  place  for  fifty  years,  any  minister  must 
be  an  able  preacher.  In  old  times  or  new,  people  will  not 
listen  for  a  lifetime  to  thoughtless  teachings. 

Not  many  of  this  venerable  man's  writings  remain  to 
bear  testimony  to  his  strength  and  faithfulness.  Indeed 
only  two  of  his  sermons  are  known  to  us,  and  those  are 
Fast  Day  discourses,  preached  and  printed  in  1781  and 
1794,  respectively. 

The  former  was  preached  at  Lynn  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Annual  Fast,  May  3,  1781  -,1  the  latter  on  the  general 
Fast,  April  17,  1794.2  These  sermons  are  of  great  value. 
They  alone  reveal  to  us  the  very  spirit  and  style  of  the 
good  pastor  himself;  they  are  valuable  examples  of  his 
method  and  are  good  preaching  whether  for  the  eighteenth 
or  the  twentieth  century. 

(Quotations  from  the  sermon  of  1781). 

"  How  many  have  put  themselves  forward  in  support 
of  the  public  cause  without  any  clear  conviction  of  the 
importance  and  justice  of  it?  And  with  no  other  design 
than  to  make  themselves  popular  and  to  get  into  places  of 

'The  printed  sermon  is  in  the  Congregational  Library,  Boston. 

-  A  copy  of  this  sennon  is  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston. 
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honor  or  profit?  They  swam  with  the  stream  when  it  ran 
one  way,  and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  they  will  swrim 
with  it  if  it  runs  another ;  they  think  they  can  secure  them- 
selves, they  care  for  nothing  else  ;  such  sort  of  men  there 
always  have  been  in  times  of  civil  commotion,  when  great 
changes  have  been  made  in  Kingdoms  and  States,  and  it 
should  not  be  accounted  strange,  if  some  such  are  found 
among  ourselves. 

But  the  occasion  of  our  being  in  the  house  of  God  this 
day  obliges  me  to  enter  more  fully  upon  this  matter  and  to 
mention  some  of  those  sins  which  are  found  in  the  land,  for 
which  we  deserve  to  be  called  an  hypocritical,  a  profane 
nation. 

One  thing  which  awfully  prevails  is  unbelief  respect- 
ing the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  benefits.  There  are 
members  who  slight  the  whole  Gospel  Revelation  and 
speak  of  its  blessed  author  with  contempt.  .  .  .  We 
blame  the  Jews  for  despising  Christ  and  own  that  God  was 
just  when  he  poured  out  all  his  wrath  on  them,  for  killing 
the  Prince  of  Life  and  Peace  ;  but  were  the  Jews  the  only 
men  who  despised  Christ?  Verily,  no;  this  is  a  sin  com- 
mitted by  many  who  live  under  the  gospel  .  ;  and 
this  sin  makes  all  who  are  guilty  of  it  the  people  of  God's 
wrath. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  determine  what  will  be  the  conduct 
of  heaven  towards  the  rulers  and  people  of  Great  Britain  ; 
they  have  acted  wrong,  have  injured  and  oppressed  us. 
Whether  they  will  be  suffered  any  further  to  spoil  and 
finally  to  trample  us  under  their  feet,  or  wiiether  God  is 
about  to  contend  with  and  bring  them  low,  is  known  to 
him  only.  However,  this  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that 
Britain  hath  not  been  in  a  condition  so  critical  and  hazard- 
ous as  she  now  is,  for  many  ages  past.     After  the  most 
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violent  attempts  and  expensive  exertions  to  force  us  to  sub- 
mission, the  men  in  power  in  that  kingdom  find  themselves 
disappointed  ;  since  we  shook  off  their  dependence,  the 
other  powers  in  Europe  have  taken  the  opportunity  to 
thwart  and  humble  them,  first  France,  then  Spain  and  now 
the  States  of  Holland,  are  engaged  in  war  with  them  ;  and 
what  will  be  accomplished  by  their  arms  and  the  arms  of 
America,  time  will  discover. 

It  becomes  us  to  live  our  private  concerns  and  the 
affairs  of  the  public  with  that  God  who  ruleth,  who  putteth 
down  one  and  setteth  up  another.  .  .  .  Important 
changes  have  taken  place  in  our  day,  and  further  changes 
are  at  hand ;  that  change  which  death  will  make  in  our 
condition  cannot  be  far  off;  may  God  of  his  mercy  grant, 
that  at  death  we  may  pass  from  the  scenes  which  now  so 
much  disquiet  us,  to  perfect  life  and  peace  and  blessed- 
ness, through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and 
ever." 

(Extracts  from  his  sermon  of  1794). 

This  sermon  has  to  do  with  a  consideration  of  God 
and  his  judgments  as  proper  objects  of  fear. 

"For  a  time  indeed  we  sang  God's  praise,  but  we 
forgot  his  mighty  works.  A  spirit  of  infidelity  and  pro- 
faneness  awfully  prevails.  The  gospel,  the  truths,  institu- 
tions and  blessings  of  Christ  are  strangely  slighted. 
Iniquity  of  all  kinds  abounds.  God  is  at  this  day  visiting 
for  these  things.  He  is  contending  with  us,  e.  g.  Depre- 
dations on  our  commerce,  a  great  number  of  ships  taken 
and  carried  into  British  ports,  and  there  detained,  many  of 
them  condemned.  The  unfriendliness  of  European 
nations 

The  Algerine  cruisers  have  been  suffered  to  take 
several  of  our  vessels,  and  have  carried  manv  of  our  sea- 
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faring  brethren  into  captivity  and  subjected   them  to  hard 
bondage. 

We  do  not  know  what  to  do.  Our  wisest  and  best 
friends  are  at  a  loss.  Let  our  eyes  be  to  the  Lord,  to  Him 
who  hath  been  our  helper  and  Saviour.  His  right  hand 
and  his  arm,  and  the  light  of  his  countenance  hath 
wrought  deliverance,  and  He  can  deliver  us  again,  he  can 
scatter  the  cloud  which  hangs  over  us,  and  still  bless  us 
with  peace. 

God's  judgments  fell  upon  the  Son  of  his  love,  that 
they  might  fall  upon  us. 

.  What  a  dispensation  of  love  and  mercy  is  this?  Shall 
we  not  think  of  it  till  our  hearts  are  penetrated?  Shall  not 
we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and 
cordially  accept  him  and  submit  to  his  government?  Shall 
we  not  each  one  say  to  himself,  this  is  such  a  Saviour  as  I 
want;  Lord  give  me  an  interest  in  him;  let  me  be  under 
his  care  and  I  desire  nothing  more  ;  I  put  my  soul  into  his 
hands  ;  I  flee  to  him  to  hide  me  ;  being  in  Him,  I  shall  be 
safe,  shall  have  nothing  to  fear.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
put  ourselves  out  of  the  reach  of  the  judgments  of  Heaven." 

These  extracts  include  the  spiritual  and  the  practical — 
duties  toward  God  and  man.  A  minister  preaching  like 
this  must  have  power :  he  is  on  the  right  key  and  he  gives 
no  uncertain  sound.  We  may  well  notice  that  Mr.  Roby 
gained  great  influence  as  a  man  by  his  patriotism  no  less 
than  by  his  preaching.  Those  were  stormy  times  in  which 
he  lived  ;  and  the  New  England  ministers  were  one  of  the 
great  moral  forces  of  that  formative  period.  They  were 
educated  men,  when  educated  men  were  rare.  They 
addressed  the  people,  and  all  the  people,  every  week  in 
the  year.  Neither  lawyers,  nor  physicians, — the  only 
other  learned  professions, —  came  so  close  to  the  hearts  of 
men. 
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The  settlement  of  New  England  was,  moreover,  dis- 
tinctly and  most  emphatically,  a  religions  movement.  It 
was  not  for  conquest,  discovery  or  trade.  Naturally, 
therefore,  the  clergy  had  special  influence  in  all  affairs, 
both  civil  and  religious. 

They  threw  themselves  with  great  ardor  into  the  cause 
of  liberty,  civil,  no  less  than  ecclesiastical.  They  were 
not  always  prompted  by  utmost  consistency  in  their  deal- 
ings with  others,  as  to  religious  freedom,  nor  manifested  a 
very  broad  and  generous  spirit.  They  felt  that  after 
making  such  efforts  and  sacrifices  to  search  out  and 
establish  a  peaceful  home  in  the  wilderness,  they  had  a 
right  to  be  left  undisturbed.  They  had  not  risen  to  so 
broad  a  view  as  to  open  their  doors  to  "unrestricted  immi- 
gration." They  were  intent  on  securing  liberty  for  them- 
selves alone.  To  this  great  end  they  devoted  their  best 
energies. 

John  Adams  married  his  remarkable  wife  out  of  a 
minister's  family,  you  remember,  and  perfectly  understood 
the  attitude  of  the  ministry,  and  he  declares  that  "Independ- 
ence was  mainly  due  to  the  clergy.  Their  own  well 
known  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  habitual 
deference  paid  to  their  opinions,  imbued  all  ranks  and 
classes  with  one  common  sentiment  of  resistance  to 
oppression." 

Edward  Everett  remarked,  "There  was  a  class  of 
citizens  who  rendered  service  second  to  no  others  in 
enlightening  and  animating  the  popular  mind  on  the  great 
questions  at  issue,  I  mean  the  patriotic  clergy  of  New 
England." 

Rev.  John  Wise  of  Chebacco,  Ipswich,  introduced  a 
paper  into  town  meeting  in  1687,  declaring  that  "  no  taxes 
should  be  levied  upon  subjects  without  the  consent  of  an 
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Assembly  chosen  by  the  freemen  for  assessing  the  same."' 
And  he  and  others  were  cast  into  prison  in  Boston  for 
twenty-one  days,  for  conduct  deemed  disloyal  to  Governor 
Andros.  The  pamphlets  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wise  were  reprinted 
in  Revolutionary  days,  one  hundred  years  after  they  were 
written,  as  among  the  ablest  political  papers  in  defense  of 
'New  England  liberties. 

Mr.  Everett  states  that  the  papers  offered  in  Lexing- 
ton   town  meeting  by   Rev.  Jonas    Clark,   are    among  the 
very  strongest  arguments  that  can  be  found,   look  where 
you    will.     These    are    but    a    few  items    of  the  evidence 
f  proving     the    influence    of  the    New    England    clergy    in 
-Creating    or    encouraging   a  profoundly  patriotic    spirit   in 
'their  parishes. 

>Such  a  patriot  was  Joseph  Roby.      He  was  true  to  the 
-.spirit  of  New  England.     To  sit  under  such  preaching  as 
t  -fell  from  his  lips  was  a  liberal  education  in  the  principles 
*)f  government  and  the  rights  of  the  people.     Such  a  leader, 
si&tfeh  an  advocate  of  libertv,   would  inevitably   have    vast 
irinfruence  among  the  people  who  knew  him  and  trusted  him. 
-There  is  a  further  suggestion  as  to  Mr.  Roby's  popu- 
larity   and    influence.     Not     alone    did    he    set    forth    the 
doctrines  of  American  liberties,  but  he  gave  a  very  practi- 
cal and  inspiring  example  of  patriotism.     For  a  quarter  of 
a  century  the  beloved  pastor  had  been  the  trusted  teacher. 
-  Not  unwillingly  had  his    people   sat  at  his  feet.      Ardent 
•  disciples,     rather,    were    they.     The     lessons  *  were    well 
learned,   and    now  the  day  of   instruction  is  passed;    the 
hour  for  action  is  at  hand.     On  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  the  alarm-gun  sounds. 
It  echoes  across  the   river,   arouses  the   sleepers  in  every 
house  and  thrills  every  heart  in  all  the  town.     As  in  the 
case    of    so    many  other    parishes,    and    parsons — Joseph 
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Roby  and  his  people  are  ready.  In  an  instant  every  able 
bodied  man  in  the  village,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception, 
bids  wife,  children  or  mother  good-bye,  hurries  to  the 
appointed  rallying  place — Jacob  NewhalPs  Tavern  —  and 
together  they  stream  down  the  Boston  road  through 
Sweetser's  Corner  on  their  way  to  the  Lexington  fight, 
David  Parker  in  command.  "Sixty-three  men  from  some 
thirty  homes,"  we  are  told.  Here  is  patriotism.  No  hint 
of  toryism  in  such  a  record  as  that !  Good  teaching,  ready 
scholars  !     So  the  struggle  for  freedom  began. 

Four  days  pass,  and  at  the  Lynn  town  meeting  a  "Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety"  is  appointed.  The  three  persons 
elected  to  this  important  service  were  Dea.  Daniel  Mans- 
field of  Lynnfield,  Rev.  Mr.  Joseph  Roby  of  the  third 
parish  and  Rev.  Mr.  John  Treadwell  of  the  first  parish. 

Each  town  in  the  colon v  appointed  such  a  committee. 
The  wisest,  most  loyal,  most  influential  men  of  affairs  were 
needed  on  such  a  board  of  outlook.  They  were  to  corres- 
pond with  the  Provincial  Committee  and  act  in  unity  with 
all  the  leaders  and  friends  of  liberty  and  eventually  with 
Congress  at  Philadelphia.  Theirs  it  was  to  encourage  and 
direct  the  spirit  of  loyalty  ;  to  stimulate  enlistments,  procure 
supplies,  arms  and  ammunition ;  provide  defense  for  the 
sea-coast,  fortifications,  cannon  and  artillery-men  ;  to 
watch  suspicious  persons  and  arrest  them  if  need  be  ;  to 
give  instant  alarm  in  case  of  danger ;  to  care  for  the 
soldiers,  keep  a  paternal  eye  to  their  comfort  in  the  army, 
and  befriend  them  on  their  return,  sick,  wounded  or  needy. 
These,  with  many  other  duties,  devolved  upon  the  "Com- 
mittee of  Safety  "or  the  "Committee  of  Correspondence.' 

We  are  prompted  at  once  to  ask, —  How  was  it,  that 
with  the  entire  town  to  select  from,  Mr.  Roby  was  placed 
second    on    that    Committee?  Was  he    a  man  of  military 
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tastes?  He  is  thought  to  have  been  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
man.  Was  he  really  "a  righting  parson?"  He  had  been 
trusted  for  counsel,  he  could  be  for  war.  He  was  a  leader. 
He  had  wisdom,  energy,  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  colo- 
nial cause.  He  was  the  man  for  the  place  and  the  hour. 
We  heartily  wish  that  the  annals  of  those  days  gave  a 
minute  picture  of  the  work  of  the  country  parson  in  his  new 
field. 

We  should  see  his  home  transformed  into  a  bureau  of 
correspondence,  an  agency  for  enlistment,  a  depot  of 
supplies  (Rev.  Nathaniel  Bartlett  of  Reading,  kept  his 
garret  full  of  gunpowder,  in  case  of  attack),  a  council- 
chamber  for  consultation,  a  soldier's  rest,  and  how  often 
was  the  parson's  saddle-horse  seen  standing  at  the  hitching- 
post  of  the  old  houses,  known  as  the  "Boardman  houses" 
which  (on  the  word  of  Mr.  Sewall  Boardman)  were  occu- 
pied as  hospitals  during  the  War  of  Independence? 

Not  for  seven  years  did  a  poor  soldier  come  limping 
through  the  town  by  day  or  night  but  there  was  rest  and 
sympathy  for  him  at  the  Roby's.  Singly,  in  squads,  or 
companies,  it  mattered  not,  the  parson's  latch-string  was 
out,  his  resourses  ever  at  the  command  of  the  boys  of  '76! 

With  such  a  pastor  we  may  well  believe  that  the 
church  and  parsonage  became  the  storm-center  of  patriot- 
ism. The  pulpit  thundered  forth  its  defense  of  liberty  and 
colonial  rights  and  the  people  cried,  Amen.  The  choir 
was  not  less  demonstrative  if  tradition  is  correct/  There 
are  two  old  stanzas  which  it  is  said  were  known  to  every 
choir  in  the  land, —  country  or  city.  We  should  like  to 
touch  some  hitherto  concealed  phonograph  in  the  old 
building  on  the  corner,  and  hear  the  choir  of  '76  burst 
forth  with  these  words,  sung  as  they  always  were,  to  the 
tune  of  "Chester":— 


# 
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"Let  tyrants  shake  their  iron  rod 

And  slavery  clank  her  galling  chains, 
We'll  fear  them  not,  we'll  trust  in  God 
New  England's  God  forever  reigns. 

"The  foe  comes  on  with  haughty  stride, 
Our  troops  advance  with  martial  noise; 
Their  veterans  flee  before  our  arms, 
And  generals  yield  to  beardless  boys." 

Mr.  Roby's  family  was  itself  an  example  of  patriotism 
His  boys,  and  girls  as  well,  caught  the  spirit  of  their 
father.  The  tories  might  well  have  thought  the  parson  s 
house  was  a  hot-bed  of  rebellion. 

Joseph,  the  oldest  son,  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
Boston  Tea-party,  as  I  am  told  by  one  of  his  direct 
descendants.  Rachel,  the  oldest  daughter,  married  a 
soldier,  Samuel  Mansfield  ;  and  Mary  gave  her  hand  and 
heart  to  Lemuel  Allen,  also  a  Lexington  soldier,  whose 
descendants  still  abide  with  us.  While  Elizabeth  and 
Sarah  never  married, —  they  were  little  girls  in  '76  (perhaps 
when  they  grew  up,  there  were  no  soldiers  left  and  so  they 
would  not  marry  at  all).  Thomas,  the  student,  youngest 
son  and  minister  of  the  family,  was  in  the  service  of  coast 
defense,  although  but  17  years  of  age  in  '76.  Henry  was 
3rd  Sergeant  of  Capt.  King's  Co.,  stationed  at  Salem  and 
Lynn  for  defense  of  the  sea-coast. 

And  so  spread  the  fame  of  the  benevolent  parson,  of 
his  benignant  face,  his  open  hand,  his  sympathizing  wife, 
his  four  sweet,  shy  daughters  and  the  sturdy  boys,  the 
patriotic  congregation  and  the  soldier's  room,  ever  ready 
for  the  brave  fellows  from  Trenton,  Saratoga  or  Valley 
Forge. 

Thus  the  work  and  influence  of  the  good  man  extended. 

A  further  element  in  securing  the  unusual  influence  of 
this  venerable  pastor  was  the  more  than  fifty  years  of  his 
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service.  Old  trees  strike  their  roots  deep  and  wide.  Long 
ministries  took  hold  of  more  than  one  or  two  £enerations. 
They  exalted  the  sacredness  of  the  tie  that  united  for  life 
a  pastor  and  his  people.  What  peace,  confidence  and 
mutual  love,  are  indicated  by  an  unbroken  union  of  half  a 
century.  Mr.  Roby's  pastorate,  while  not  so  prolonged  as 
some  have  been,  was  just  as  long  as  his  life  would  allow. 
And  his  was  a  longer  term  of  service,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
than  that  of  any  pastor,  ancient  or  modern,  within  the 
bounds  of  Saugus,  Lynn,  Lynnrield,  Swampscott  and 
Nahant. 

Think  of  that  noble  man,  after  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence was  over,  still  forging  ahead,  good  for  well  nigh 
twenty-five  years  more  of  faithful  service.  His  eye  was 
not  dim  nor  his  natural  force  abated.  What  reverence 
and  tender  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  people  are  thus 
indicated ;  what  vigor  of  mind  and  body  in  the  person  of 
this  venerable  man  of  God. 

During  this  last  half  of  his  term  of  office  events 
occurred  of  which  brief  notice  may  be  taken  right  here. 
No  heavy  cloud  of  sorrow  is  known  to  have  rested  over  the 
house  of  the  good  man  for  forty  years.  The  joy  of  child- 
ren born,  and  of  merry  marriage  bells,  had  gladdened  the 
pastor's  heart.  Other  homes  had  met  with  sadness  but  his 
had  been  spared,  till  in  1792,  March  18,  his  beloved  and 
worthy  wife  was  taken  from  him  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of 
her  life. 

He  was  left  desolate,  indeed  —  his  home  was  broken  up 
most  sadly.  By  this  time,  much  earlier,  indeed,  most  of 
his  children  were  married  and  away.  The  two  youngest 
daughters  alone  remained,  and  now  the  faithful  wife  and 
mother  is  laid  to  rest,  and  the  stricken  husband  is  borne 
down  with  grief. 
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Let  me  here  refer  to  an  incident  both  touching  and 
romantic.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  parsonage  annals,  it 
so  happened  that  a  young  girl,  by  name  Zeruiah  Ingles, 
homeless  and  friendless  and  poor,  had  been  received 
beneath  the  good  pastor's  roof  as  a  daughter,  treated  and 
favored  as  one  of  his  own  children.  She  had  grown  up 
and  had  been  married  in  due  time  to  a  worthy  man, 
named  Mannasseh  Marston.  x\fter  some  years  he  died 
and  his  widow,  now  a  matron,  honored  and  beloved  by  all, 
resided  in  Boston. 

And  when  the  grief  stricken  pastor  can  endure  his 
loneliness  no  longer,  he  first  takes  counsel  of  his  own  heart 
and  of  God  ;  he  also  consults  his  children,  and  wisely,  a 
few  leading  friends  among  his  people,  and  then  with  the 
full  and  hearty  approval  of  all  concerned,  he  goes  to 
Boston,  and  with  seasonable  aid  from  Rev.  Dr.  Peter 
Thacher,  on  Aug.  7,  1792,  he  brings  home  as  a  beloved 
and  trusted  bride  the  once  friendless  waif,  Zeruiah  Mars- 
ton.  So  that  the  poor  girl  who  once  sought  his  door  for 
the  care  and  comfort  she  might  receive,  is  now  entreated  to 
return  for  the  care  and  comfort  she  can  bestow.  This 
second  Mrs.  Roby  survived  her  husband  nearly  twenty 
years;  her  death  occurring  Jan.  12,  1820,  and  her  grave 
is  beside  Mr.  Roby's  in  the  Saugus  cemetery. 

As  a  power  for  good  in  this  noble  man,  I  am  sure  I 
ought  to  speak  of  his  love  of  study  and  his  active  associa- 
tion with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  preachers  of 
Boston  and  vicinity. 

Says  one  who  knew  him, — "  He  was  a  pious  and  ven- 
erable man,  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  social  and  domes- 
tic virtues.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  and  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  the  most  learned  ministers  of  his  day,  who 
used  to  meet  for  conversation  on  theology,  philosophy  and 
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literature.      He  was  particularly   fond    of    astronomy  and 
some  of  the  abstruse  sciences/"      (fr.  MSS  of  Dr.  Davis.) 

That  group  of  eminent  associates  is  also  referred  to 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Osgood  in  his  funeral  sermon.  "  In  that 
ministerial  circle  I  enjoyed  scenes,"  he  states,  "at  once 
entertaining  and  edifying,  and  to  my  recollection,  as 
pleasing  as  almost  any  of  past  my  life.  For  almost  thirty 
years  we  were  continued  cotemporaries  in  the  ministry." 
This  company  included  such  names  as  Dr.  Phillips  Payson 
of  Chelsea,  Mr.  Osgood  of  Medford,  and  the  noted  Dr. 
Peter  Thacher  of  Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston. 

To  maintain  himself  in  such  society  for  thirty  years, 
honored  and  beloved,  is  a  testimony  to  the  native  talent, 
and  to  the  continued  growth,  mental  and  spiritual,  of  our 
unpretending  country  parson. 

And  in  alluding  to  his  spiritual  growth,  let  me  come 
very  near  to  the  inmost  heart  of  this  truly  pious  and  humble 
minister.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  box  containing  some 
letters  of  the  good  man  written  during  the  great  sorrow  of 
his  life.  And  their  spirit  is  full  of  humble  trust  in  God,  of 
tender  love  to  him,  and  desire  to  be  guided  by  his  never 
failing  hand. 

Another  touching  reminder  of  this  dear  old  man  is  a 
New  Testament  with  -Notes.  It  belonged  to  Mr.  Roby. 
What  service  it  has  seen  !  What  light  and  comfort,  and 
peace  its  study  has  brought  to  the  devoted  pastor,  who 
has  often  bowed  in  earnest  prayer  over  its  blessed  pages. 
He  has  there  found  "  honey  out  of  the  Rock  "  for  his  own 
soul,  and  for  the  souls  of  his  people. 

But  now  the  grand  old  pastor  is  drawing  near  his  end. 
Were  his  mental  faculties  fading?  Were  his  honor  and 
usefulness  long  past?  Or  was  he  still  the  same  beloved  and 
revered  shepherd  of  his  flock  as  in  the  years  of  his  prime? 
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There  is  every  needed  evidence  that  the  love  and 
respect  of  the  people  were  unabated,  and  that  their  regard 
for,  and  attention  to,  this  now  venerable  pastor  were  only 
increased  with  years  and  weakness.  He  was  stricken  with 
mortal  illness  in  August,  1802  (in  his  pulpit  as  one  writer 
informs  us).  The  parish  is  immediately  summoned 
(August  13)  and  it  voted  to  supply  the  pulpit  during  the 
pastor's  illness  at  parish  expense.  And  when  in  six 
months  the  end  came,  the  parish  a.^umed  the  expenses  of 
the  funeral,  secured  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  judicious 
of  the  neighboring  pastors  to  deli  er  a  discourse  at  the 
interment,  on  which  sad  occasion  a  vast  assemblage 
gathered,  judging  by  the  parish  expense  account;  and 
then  on  the  Sabbath  following,  two  -ermons  appropriate 
to  the  event  were  preached  in  Mr.  Roby's  pulpit  by  Rev. 
Joseph  Mottey  of  Lynnrleld.  All  three  of  these  sermons 
were  published. 

In  the  sermon  referred  to  as  preached  at  the  funeral 
hour,  will  be  found  the  fullest  and  most  reliable  sketch 
that  we  have  of  Mr.  Roby's  personal  and  ministerial 
character.  It  gives  ua  an  original  description  of  him,  and 
the  exact  estimate  in  which  he  was  held  by  those,  who 
from  long  acquaintance,  knew  just  what  manner  of  man 
he  was. 

And  so  passed  to  his  eternal  rest  Joseph  Roby,  on 
January  31,  1803,  aged  78  years,  9  months,  19  days.  He 
was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery,  hard  by  his  ancient  meet- 
inghouse. He  came  hither  a  youth  untried  ;  he  rose  to 
honor  and  influence ;  he  died  a  patriarch  beloved  and 
revered. 

He  preached  a  pure  gospel.  He  hungered  to  bring 
men  to  God.  He  shepherded  the  old  and  young.  He 
lived    a    blameless    life    as    husband,    parent,    pastor  and 
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